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FOREWORD 


Though  the  historical  view  has  been*  by  no  means  neglected  in 
the  other  volumes  in  this  series,  it  has  there  rbeen  partial  and  inci¬ 
dental;  in  this  and  in  Volum'e-III,  it  is  given  its  fullest  .expression. 
The  themes  of  this  volume  are  experiment  an'd  evolution,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  circumstances  and  the  tools  by  which  prairie 
settlement  was  effected. 

In  his  fresh  and  original  account  of  the  development  of  prairie 
settlement,  Professor  Morton  discloses  some  of  the  results  of  his 
extended  and  detailed^researches  in  the  history  of  the  prairie  region. 
But  he  does  much  more  than  this;  he  advances  and  supports  a 
thesj?  as  to  the  prerequisites  of  successful  settlement  in  this  region, 
and  if^doing  that  he  tells  a  dramatic  story  of  the  adaptations  of 
trampOrj^  productive,  technique,  and  agricultural  produce  which, 
courage 'and  ingenuity  made.;  His  interpretation  of  this  period 
will  undoubtedly  become  standard. 

Professor  Chester  Martin’s  study  is  focused  on  the  free-homestead 
system  as  a'  land  policy.  His  case"  is  that  of  a  grassland  'region 
where  the  fred'homestead  had  its  greatest  chance  of  success.  He  is 
fo.  mnate  in  being  able  to  .analyse  the  development  and  working  of 
this  type  of  land  policy  from  its  inception  in  Canada  to  its  dis¬ 
appearance.  As  history, 'his  study  is  on£  of  Dominion  policy  on 
a  front,  that  Was  of  dominating  importance  for  half  a  century.  As 
a  contribution  to  this  series, 'it  describes  an. essential  and  deter¬ 
mining  link  in  the  process  of  settlement. 

|  W.  A.  Mackintosh 
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PART  I 


Jreface 

The  requirement  for  this  monograph  was  that  it  must  be  essen¬ 
tially  factual.  A  factual  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest 
involves  great  geographical  and  chronological  detail.  This  is  not 
necessarily  a  misfortune  for  has  not  Scaliger  said:  “Geography  and 
chronology  are  the  two  eyes  of  history”?  Accordingly  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  physical,  more  especially  the  climatic  features  of 
the  country,  on  the  area  being  occupied  at  a  particular-  time  by  the 
settlers,  on  tlje  transportation  facilities  to  hand,  on  the  problems 
which  had  to*be  faced  if  there  were  to  be  successful  settlement,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  these  problems  were  solved.  As  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  the,spacious  West  are  little  known  even  to  those 
living  under  the  prairie  skies,  a  series  of  maps  has  been  prepared 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ease  the  task  of  the  reader,  and  throw  light 
on  the  progress  of  settlement. 

As  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
owes  much  to  the  farmers’  institutions,  these  have  been  brought 
into  the  picture  and,  as  these  institutions  have  been  fostered, 
especially  in  the  twentieth  century,  by  the  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Dominion  and  the  several  provinces,  the  governmental 
administration  of  agriculture  has  been  briefly  dealt  with.  Here  the 
writer  has  to  acknowledge  with  sincere  appreciation  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  F.  H.  Auld,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  and  Dean  Shaw  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  Any  merits  in  this  part  of  the  sketch 
are  due  to  the  material  which  they  have  been  good  enough  to  place 
at  my  disposal.  The  demerits  are  mine.  The  writer  is  also  under 
great  obligations  to  Professor  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  of  the  Department 
of  Economics,  Queen’s  University,  for  a  valuable  supervision  and 
correction  of  his  manuscript. 


Arthur  S.  Morton 


INTRODUCTION  • 

The  history  of  the*Canadian  Northwest  falls  naturally  into  two 
periods.  In  the  one,  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  fur  trade;  in 
the  other,  on  settlement  and  agriculture.  Each  of  these  periods 
envisages  its  own  Northwest.  The  fur-traders’  Northwest  was 
really  the  great  forest  belt  which  extends  from  Lake  Superior 
northwestward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  JFig.  3-).  Its  swamps, 
rivers,  and  streams,  bordered  by  willow,  aspen,  poplar,  and  birch, 
were  the  natural  home  of  the  wood-eating  amphibious  beaver. 
The  traders’  problem  of  transportation  to  this  distant  country 
was  solved  by  the  many„rivers  which  led  from  Hudson  Bay  or  Lake 
Superior,  as  the  case  might  be,  into  the  vast  forest  belt,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  Indian’s  canoe,  so  easily  transported  over  the  portages, 
past  falls  and  dangerous  rapids,  or  from  stream  to  stream.  The 
fur-traders  'only  envisaged  the  prairie  Northwest  in  the  light  of 
their  problem  of  transportation.  Its  vast  buffalo  herds  afforded  the 
pemmican  which  was  necessary  to  provision  the  brigades  of  canoes 
on  their  long  and  necessarily  swift  journeys  from  and  to  their 
wintering  grounds.  The  traders  followed  two  principal  waterways. 
The  one  ran  from  Lake  Superior  at  Grand  Portage,  and  later  at 
Fort  William,  through  Rainy  Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  thence  to  the  several  beaver  regions — the  Assiniboinef 
Swan,  Red  Deer,  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  and  to  the  Churchill, 
Athabaska,  and  Peace  Rivers,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie.  The 
other  was  from  Hudson  Bay  by  the  Hayes  River  and  Oxford  Lake  to 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  so  to  the  various  wintering  grounds  as  above. 
A  feature  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  transportation  was  the 
high  value  of  the  articles  of  trade  and  their  small  bulk — furs, 
going  out,  and  guns  and  ammunition,  gaudy  clothes  and  blankets, 
and  “high  wines,”  i.e.,  alcohol  in  a  highly  concentrated  form 
which  was  afterwards  watered  down  for  the  savage  consumer, 
coming  in.  Thus  the  fur-traders  solved  the  problems  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Northwest.  They  found  a  natural  and  abundant 
product  of  high  value,  and  they  learned  to  bring  it  out  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  on  a  paying  basis. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest,  the  prairie 
region  monopolized  attention.  As  seen  from  afar,  it  offered  a 
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very  fertile  region,  unencumbered  by  fqrest,  air'd  therefore  capable 
of  being  brought  immediately  uridei.;%he  plough.  The  problem 
of  transportation  to  this  distant, Etljdb£ado  could  now  be  solved  by 
railways.  It  was  assumed  that,  when  these  were  built,  rapid 
settlement  would  take  place.  T^he  possibility  of  varying  climatic 
conditions,  which  might  render  former  methods  of  agriculture 
unremunerative,  was  ignored.  The-  story  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Northwest  begins  with  an  ignorant  optimism,  passes  on  to 
disillusionment  and  even  to  despair,  then  shows  the  adjustment  of 
the  settlers’  methods  of  farming  to  the  necessities  of  the  climate; 
it  ends  with  what  might  be  called  a  modest  victory  over  nature 
and  a  prosperity  moderated  by  the  vagaries  of  the  climate  and  of 
the  price  of  wheat  in  the  world  market.  Looked  at  in  one  light, 
the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  West  is  a  phase  of;  the  long 
struggle  of  man  to  conquer  nature.  A  brief  study  of  prairie  condi¬ 
tions  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  true  perspective\of  the  history 
of  the  settlement  of  the  country.  !  j 

Captain  Palliser,  who  reported  oh  the  Northwest  for  the  Imperial 
Government  in  1857  to  I860,1  was  the  first  to  describe  it  as  a 
succession  of  prairie  levels — (1)  the  ancient  bed  of  a  l'ake,  now  the 
low  valley  of  the  Red  River  (2)  the  higher  steppe  \yhich  stretches 
from  the  Pembina  ridge,  the  Riding,  Duck,  and  Pasquia  Mountains, 
marking  the  bank  of  the  above  lake,  to  the  Coteau  de  Missouri, 
the  Elbow  of  the  South"  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Eagle  Hills — and 
finally  (3)  the  highest  level  running  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  (Fig.  2).  From  our  point  of  view  Palliser’s  attempt  to  define 
the  limits  of  the^true  prairie  is  more  illuminating.  Judging  by  the 
deeper  deposit  of  mould  which  he  believed  was  due  to  the  leafage 
of  a  forest  that  had  passed  away,  he  drew  a  line  south  of  the  valley 
of  the  Battle  River,  crossing  the  South  Saskatchewan  north  of  the 
Elbow  and  curving  southwestward  across  the  Qu’Appelle  River 
west  of  the  Fishing  lakes  to  Moose  and  Turtle  Mountains.  This 
he  called  the  ‘'‘northern  limit  of  the  trug  prairie”  (Fig.  4).  ■  He  drew 
the  line  of  the  “southern  limit  of  tne  true  forests”  north  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  crossing  the  two  branches  near  Duck  Lake 
and  curving  southward  to  cross  the  Assiniboine  below  Fort  "Pelly. 
Palliser’s  view,  supported  in  a  measure  by  H.  Y.  Hind,  who  explored 
the  country  in  1859  for  the  Canadian  Government,  was  that  the 
country  between  the  true  limits  of  the  prairie  and  of  the  forests 
was  a  fertile  belt,  while  the  land  south  of  it  was  semi-arid.  This 

1  See,  in  this  senes,  Vol.  I,  Chaps.  I  and  II.  c. 
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view  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  first  decade 
after  the  Northwest  was  admitted  into  the  Dominion.  Prom  our 
point  of  view  its  interest  lies  in  its  conception  that  the  prairie  area 
\  is  by  no  means  a  unit,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  involves  varieties 
V  of  soil  and  climate. 

Nothing,  however,  could  bring  it  out  more  distinctly  that  there 
are  variations  of  physical  conditions  on  the. prairies  than  the 
observation  of  the  precipitation  of  moisture  in  the  several  parts, 
for  it  is  the  scanty  net  precipitation  which  accounts  for  the  true 
praifie.  By  net  precipitation  is  meant  the  moisture  left  for 
plant  life  after  deducting  from  the  rainfall  the  water  that  flows 
off  the  surface,  say  in  the  downpour  of  a  thunderstorm,  and  the 
moisture  which  passes  away  by  evaporation  due  to  the  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  and"  hot  winds  of  the  plains.  On  the  prairie  the  net  precip¬ 
itation  is  so  low  as  to  be  disadvantageous  for  the  growth  of  forests. 
Trees  transpire  moisture  through  their  leaves.  On  the  prairies 
^during  the  summer  the  winds  are  so  hot  as  to  cause  an  excessive 
transpiration — so  excessive  as  to  constitute  too  great  a  draft  on 
1  \the  moisture  in  Ithe  soil.  NoJ:  so  with  the  grasses,  which  include 
*  the  cereals.  Their  leafage  resists  transpiration.  Their  roots  are 
neat  the  surface',  so  that  they  can  make  the  most  of  even  a  light 
summer  shower.  Moreover  the  variation  of  the  precipitation 
.through  the  summer  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  grasses.  “Gen- 
/erally  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  [precipitation]  falls  in  April, 
12  per  cent,  in  May,  IS  to  20  per  cent,  in  June,  the  same  in  July, 
and  10  per  cent,  in  August.  About  60  to  70  per  cent,  falls  from 
April  1  to  August  31,  and  approximately  one-half  of  the  annual 
amount  in  June,  July,  and  August.2  There  is  enough  moisture  in 
the  soil  when  the  snow  disappears  to  allow  the  seed  to  germinate. 
In  the  comparatively  dry  month  of  April  the  demand  of  the  grasses 
for  moisture  is  at  its  minimum.  As  the  demand  increases  with 
growth,  the  precipitation  increases  and,  on  the  average,  suddenly 
declines  at  harvest.  As  many  visitors  in  the  early  days  noted,  it  is 
an  ideal  climate  for  growing  grain,  and  the  dryness  of  August  and 
September  makes  jt  ideal  for  harvesting. 

The  truth  of  this  general  picture  must  not  be  allowed  to  cloak 
the  fact  that  there  are  great  variations  in  the  precipitation  from 
April  1st  to  the  1st  of  September.3  First  of  all,  the  average  rainfall 

2  Agriculture  Cl, mute,  and  Pop-Action  of  the  Proxric  Province,  of  Canada  A  Statistical  War  shouting 
Past  Development  and  Present  Conditions,  prepared  under  the  direction  ol  W.  B.  Hurd  and  T.  VV.  Grindley 
(Ottawa.  Dominion  Bureau  ot  Statistics,  1932),  p.  11. 

3  See,  in  this  series,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  IX.  . 
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in  these  months  over  a  long  number  of  years  shows  definite  zones 
(Fig.  4).  The  zones  of  average  precipitation  must  not,  howejver, 
deceive  us.  The  average  is  worked  out  fo  a  stretch  of  years  in 
which  the  variation  is  very  great]  Allowance  must  thereforej  be 
made  for  years  much  below  the  average]  for  years  of  drought,1;  in 
fact.  Moreover,  in  any  one  yeaf  great  variation  may!  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  the  precipitation  within  the  same  zone.  The  early  settlers 
came  under  the  delusion  that  the  whole  prairie  area,  except  perhaps 
the  arid  south,  enjoyed  what  we  may  call  a  uniform  wheat  climate. 
In  their  minds,  the  railways  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  West — 
the  problem  of  transportation.  No  allowance  was  made  for  the 
variations  of  rainfall,  nor  for  occasional  devastating  droughts  and 
frosts.  In  this  dry,  and  in  many  ways  hosti  e,  climate  they  farmed 
as  they  did  on  their  humid  and  mild  homej-lands;  the  result  was 
failure — what  may  almost  be  described  as  a  general  failure.  With 
the  adaption  of  their  methods  to  the  new  fand  came  success,  at 
least  a  success  tempered  by  occasional  years  of  hardship.  When 
farmers  in  their  periods  of  prosperity,  and  they  have  been  many, 
have  banked  against  the  years'of  difficulty,  when  they  have,  so  to 
say,  built  their  house  on  the  bed-rock  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  land,  the  years  of  depression  miglfi  come  as  it  were  in  a 
flood,  and  still  their  home  withstand  the  assault  of  the  hostile 
elements. 


CHAPTER  I 


SETTLEMENT  AND  AGRICULTURE  IN  FUR 
TRADING  TIMES 


I.  Introductory  ! 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  the  idea  of  effecting  ^/settlement 
somewhere  on  what  was  known  as  the  Northwest  Passage 
existed  in  a  vague  form  when  the  Passage  was  no  more  than  a 
dream  and  the  country  on  its  shores  unknown.  Martin  Frobisher’s 
first  voyage  (1576)  was  an  attempt  to  find  a  route  to  the  rich  marts 
of  Asia  round  the  northern  limits  of  the  American  continent. 
The  discovery  of  what  appeared  to  be  gold  deflected  the  expeditions 
of  1577  and  1578  from  the  original  purposeV^However,  Frobisher 
believed  that  the  inlet  which  now  bears  his/name,  to  which  he  had 
confined  his  mining  operations,  would  leadAo  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
to  China.  The  failure  of  his  ventures  tc/yield  gold  in  any  quantity 
and  the  consequent  loss  to  his  “Cathay  Company”  stayed  further 
exploration.  Next  year  Francis  Drake  was  on  the  coast  of  Calif¬ 
ornia.  He  refitted  his  ships,  possibly  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and, 
under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  he  took  formal  possession  of  the 
land  in  the  name  of  the  Otfeen.  While  the  narrative  of  the  journey 
does  not  describe  the  delectable  climate  of  the  region,  the  memory 
of  it  lingered,  wjth  the  English- people.  Interest  in  the  Northwest 
Passage  was  revived  by  Juan  de  Fuca’s  mendacious  assertion 
that  he  had  entered  a  ‘broad  inlet  of  sea,  between  47  and  48  degrees 
latitude’  and  had  sailed  for  twenty. days  ‘sometime  North-west, 
and  North-east  and  North,  also  East  and  South-eastward’  into  the 
North  Sea.  De  Fuca  offered  to  guide  the  English  by  this  passage 
from  the  eas{  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  legend  was  known  in 
London  in  the  first1  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  circles 
interested  in  navigation  and  may  have  contributed  to  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  region  within  Hudson  Strait.  At  any  rate  a  succession 
of  navigators,  Henry  Hudson  (1610),  Thomas  Button  (1612), 
Jens  Munck  (1619),  Luke  Foxe  and  William  James  (1631),  delin¬ 
eated  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  Foxe  even  entered  Foxe  Basin 
without  finding  the  entrance  of  a  passage  to  the  Pacific.  It  seems 
'more  than  probable  that  back  of  this  search  for  the  Western  Sea 
Ly  the  dream  of  a  colony  on  the  northerly  route  to  China. 
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In  1670  the  dream  of  a  Northwest  Passage  revived  in  a  new  form. 
Groseilliers  and  Radisson  had  penetrated  into  the~Cree  country  in 
the  northern  forest  belt  with  the  object  of  tapping  the  beaver  furs 
at  their  chief  sourcg.  They  probably  passed  from  Lake  Superior 
at  Michipicoten  to  the  Missinabi  and  Moose  Rivers.  Certainly 
they  visited  James  Bay  at  its  extreme  southerly  limits,  and  they 
seem  to  have  returned  by  the  Albany  River.  Their  voyage  without 
a  licence  got  thein  into  difficulties  with  the  authorities  at  Quebec. 
Groseilliers  attempted  to  induce  the  officials  in  France  to  count-' 
enance  a  trade  from  the  mother  country  with  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay,  but  in  vain.  He  and  his  associate  now  put  themselves  at 
the  disposaj  of  the  English,  and  the  first  voyage  of  the  Ketch 
Nonsuch  proved  that  a  profitable  trade  in  peltries  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  through  Hudson  Strait.  Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  who  had 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  successful  company  promoter; 
told  the  Englishmen  that,  while  enjoying  the  trade  in  furs,  they 
might  penetrate  through  the  continent  to  the  Pacific.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Captain  Gillam  of  the  Nonsuch  ran  in  part: 

You  arc  to  have  in  your  thought  the  discovery  of  the  passage  into  the  South 
Sea  and  to  attempt  it-uith  the  advice  and  directions  of  Mr.  Gooseberry  [Gro- 
scillicrs!  and  Mr.  Radisson,  they  having  told  us  that  it  is  only  seven  daies  paddling 
or  sading  ^tom  the  River  where  they  intend  to  trade  into  the  Stinking  Lake  [Green 
Bay  on  Lake  Michigan]  and  not  above  seventies  mote  to  the  straight  well, 
leads  into  that  Sea  they  call  the  South  Sea,  and  thence  but  forty  or  fifty  leagues 
to  the  Sea  itselfe.1  . 

Accordingly,  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  had  the  charter 
which  was  granted  to  them  on  May  2,  1670,  under  the  title  of  The 
Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay 
(the  Hudson’s  Bay  (Company),  drawn  up  to  envisage  much  more 
than  a  trade  in  peltries.  It  granted  them  all  the  rivers,  straits, 
and  lakes,  which  they  should  discover  beyond  Hudson  Strait  and 
the  right  to  create  a  colony  to  be  known  as  “one  of  our  plantations” 
and  to  be  called  Rupert’s  Land.  The  machinery  for  the  government 
of  the  colony  was  provided  in  the  charter,  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
Virginia  Company. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay^Company  established  its  posts  at  the  mouths 
of  the  greater  rivers  Rowing  into  the  Bay — the  Rupert,  the  Moose, 
and  the  Albany,  on  James  Bay;  and,  in  1682,  Fort  Nelson  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Nelson  near  the  spot  at  which  Thomas  Button  had 

1  Slalt  Papers,  Domesn c,  diaries  II,  1608,  No.  251/lSO. 
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wintered.  Although  these  posts  were  in  an  unoccupied  region 
they  drew  northward  the  peltries  of  the  forest  belt  which  had  been 
passiiig  from  tribe  to  tribe  southward  down  to  the  French  on  the 
St.  Lawrence..  Hence  a  bitter  trade  war,  the  most  dramatic 
feature  of  which  was  the  capture  of  the  posts  on  James  Bay  by  an 
expedition  under  De  Troyes  and  Iberville  overland  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa  and  Abitibi  Rivers  (1686).  With  only  one  post,  Fort  York 
on  the  Hayes,  the  substitute  for  Fort  Nelson  on  the  Nelson  nearby, 
the  English  company  found  it  necessary  to.  make  up  for  the  lost 
posts  by  increasing  the  volume  of  furs  passing  through  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Henry  Kelsey  was  sent  inland.  He  passed  over  35  portages 
and  5  lakes  to  the  Saskatchewan  below  the  present  The  Pas,  and 
from  his  base,  which  he  called  Deering’s  Point  after  the  Deputy- 
Governor,  he  twice  visited  the  prairies  which  are  the  maindnterest 
of  this  monograph.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  his  mission  and  the 
long  journey  in  a  small  canoe  carried  over  35  portages,  Kfelsey 
may  be  excused  for  not  regarding  the  open  plains  which  he  visited 
from'  the  point  of  view  of  settlement.  His  whole  attention\ras 
given  to  inducing  the  Indians  to  refrain  from  war,  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to.  trapping  beaver  and  to  bringing  the  peltries  to  the  foru 
on  the  Bay.  In  any  case,  open  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  France  and  the  Bay  was  the  scene  of  an  intermittent  struggle 
between  the  two  nations  for  its  possession.  While  the  French  had 
the  better  of  the  war  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson,  the  'English 
held  their  recaptured  Fort  Albany  till  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
in  Europe  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  established  for  good  their 
claims  to  the  Bay  (1713).  The  struggle  between_the  two  nations 
for  the  peltries  of  the  forest  belt  of  the  north  now  entered  a  new 
phase.  -  La  Wrendrye  came  west  frfim  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Superior  and  entered  the  forest  region  by  way  of  Gra'nd 
Portage.  He  and  his  subordinates  built  Fort  St.  Pierre,  on  Rainy' 
River  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name  (1731);  St.  Charles  on  Lake 
of  the  Woods  (1732);  Fort  Maurepas  on  Red  River  near  Lake 
Winnipeg  (1734);  Fort  la  Reine,  on  the  Assiniboine,  near  the 
present  Portage-la-Prairie  (1738);  Fort  Dauphin  on  the  Mossy 
River  near  Lake  Winnipegosis;  and  Fort  Bourbon  on  Cedar  Lake 
(1741);  and  finally^-FbFt— Paskoyac  near  the  present  The  Pas,  on 
the  Saskatchewan  (1749).  Here  was  a  complete  occupation  by 
the  French  of  the  hinterland  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  of  the  region 
from  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  drew  its  furs.  It  precipi¬ 
tated  a  crisis  for  the' English  company. 


IN  FUR-TRADING  TIMES" 


j  A  charter,  such  as  gave  the  Hudson’^  Bay, Company  a  monopoly  ' 
j  of  the  trade  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  of  the  possession  of  the  soil, 
j  was  not  a  mere  piece  of  royal  favouritism.  It  imposed  duties  on 
the  company.  Out  of  its  own  resources  it  must  create  the  trade 
!  of  which  it  had  a  monopoly  and  establish  the  colony  for  which  the 
i  charter  provided.  Failing  this  the  charter  might  be  quashed  on 
j  the  ground  of  non-usor.  About  the  trade  there  could  be  no  manner, 
of  doubt,  but  what  about  the  colony?  Unfortunately  for  the 
Adventurers  they  came  'upon  climatic  and  physical  conditions 
I  which  were  hostile  to  anything  like  settlement.  It  could  not  have 
I  been  long  before  they  became  aware  that  Radisson’s  waterway  to 
j  the  Pacific  was  a  myth.  To  penetrate  into  the  interior  involved 
i  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  transportation.  The  posts  - 
were  accordingly  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay.  The  settle¬ 
ments  were  no  more  than  factories  manned  by  the  servants  of-the 
company.  Some  attempts  were,  however,  made  to  engage  in  an  , 
i  agriculture  which  should  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  posts..  Gaps 
j  in  the  minutes  of  the  company  prevent  us  from  following  its 
agricultural  actiyities  closely.  At  any  rate  there  is  an  entry  on 
May  16,  1674.  “Ordered  that  thejfollowing]  be  provided  ...  a 
!  bushel  of  wheat  and  of  rye,  barley,  and~oats7or  a  barrel  of\each  in  , 

I  «caske,  such  sorts  of  garden  seeds  as  the  Governor  shall  advise.” 

In  the  first  letter  of  instructions’  to  a  governor  overseas  extant, 

-  dated  May  29,  1680,  it  is  stated  that  garden  seeds  are  being  sent 
out,  and  swine  to  be  propagated  on  Hayes  Island,  on  which  Moose 
Fort  stood.  In  the  following  year  the  lettef-to  Governor  Nixon 
runs:  “We  have  sent  1  he  Goate  &  2  she  Goates,  1  sow  with  Pigg 
which  we  have  done  in  hopes  thay  will  incVease  in  ye  Country  & 
be  of  tise  &  comfort  to  our  people  which  is  a  thing  that  deserves 
your  utmost  care  as  well  for  the  Good  of  the  Factory  as  for  the  ease 
of  the  Compa.  in  the  business'of  Provisions.”  In  1683  Governor 
Sergeant  was  instructed  “to  try  to  the  Utmost  if  you  can  grow 
anything  in  that  Country.”  To  this  end  seeds  and  grain  were 
sent.’  Some  time  later  cattle  were  sent  out.  It  may  be  taken  that 


the  Company  made  a  serious  attempt  to  promote  agriculture  in 
/  those  inhospitable  regions,  particularly  at  the  posts  on  James  Bay.- 
To  rivals  of  the  company  who,  as  it  proved,  hoped  to  secure,  a 
/  similar  monopoly  from  the  government,  its  .failure  to  establish 
/  agricultural  settlements  in  the  area  of  its  monopoly  offered  the 
_  opportunity  of  getting  the  charter  quashed  on  the  grounds  jbf 
non-usor.  An  Irish  pamphleteer  named  Arthur  Doftbs  and  a 
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disgruntled  Hudson’s  Bay  servant,  Joseph  Robson,  became  the 
.  mouthpieces  of  the  rival  interest.  Dobbs’  charge,  that  the  company 
knew  the  route  to  the  Pacific  but  kept  it  concealed,  stands  refuted 
by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage. 
His  charge,  that  the  country  from  the  Bay  to  the  borders-.of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  though  capable  of  cultivation  had  been  deliberately 
left  unsettled  and  untilled,  likewise  falls  to  the  ground.  That  part 
of  Canada  remains  largely  a  land  of  swamps,  rocks,  and  forests, 
to  this  day.  But,  when  coupled  with  the  accusation  that  the 
lethargy  of  the  company  had  enabled  the  French  to  penetrate  into 
this  promising  region  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  interior  of  the  contin¬ 
ent,  the  charges  won  a  ready  hearing  with  the  imperialists  of  that 
age.  They  secured  an  enquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  government 
into  the  state  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Arthur  Dobbs 
found  a  number  of  old  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  servants,  who,  of. 
course,  had  never  been  beyond  theshores  of  the  Bay,  ready  to  testify 
to  the  fertility  of  the  -region,  and  especially  of  the  interior  which 
they  had  never  seen.  For  example,  Matthew  Sergeant  bore  witness 
that  “there  were  vast  tracts  of  land  fit  for  cultivation.”  One 
Richard  White  bore  testimony  that  the  Governor  at  Albany  had 
a  garden  in  which  peas,  beans,  turnips,  and  sallad  [lettuce],  grew 
as  good  and  plentiful  as  in  England;  but  he  never  knew  seed  raised 
in  that  country  sown  again;  that'he  saw  a  small  quantity  of  barley 
growing  near  Moose  River  in  August  which,  he  said,  was  two 
months  before  the  cold  weather  set  in.  Joseph  -Robson  testified  to  ’ 
qai^ing  peas  and  beans  E>t  York  Factory.  He  thought  wheat  would 
^nature  in  that  latitude,  but  the  company  had  not  encouraged 
agriculture.  The  committee  reported  (1749)  “On  consideration 
of  all  the  Evidence  laid  before  us,  by  many  Affidavits  an  both  sides 
...  we  think  these  Charges  are  either  not  sufficiently  supported 
in  point  of  Fact,  or  in  a  "great  measure  accounted  for  from  the 
Circumstances  of  the  case.”2 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Arthur"  Dobbs  and  his  friends 
are  the  first  in  a  long  succession  of  groups  which,  though  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the.  North  west  and  of  the  problems  imposed  on  its 
settlers  by  its  physical  conditions,  were  none  the  Jess  certain,  that 
it  could'  easily  be  brought  into  cultivation  and  support  a  large 
population.  Their  method  of  argument  may -be  ^illustrated  by 
Joseph  Robson’s  statement:  “It  appears  .  .  .  that  notwithstand- 

2  Report  from  the  Committee  Appointed  to  Enquire  into  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Countries 
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ing  the  'unspeakable  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  planting  and 
settling  thesepountries,  the  climates  of  which  are  not  worse  than 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Poland,  and  North  Germany;  yet  the 
Company  have  not  made,  nor 'Sicouraged  to  be  made,  any, one 
settlement  or  colony.”3 

The  French  fpir-traders  from  Montreal  entered- the  Northwest 
Jat  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake  Superior  immediately  south  of  the 
international  boundary.  They  built  their  posts  under  much  milder 
skies  than  are  found  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  but  they  did  little  more 
in  the  way  of  agriculture  than  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  La 
Vdrendrye  cleared  a  field  at  Fort  St.  Charles  on  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  planted  Indian  corn,  but  we  hear  no.  more  of  the  French  filling 
the  soil.  However,  when  Alexander  Henry -the.  youngejMn-4-808 
passed  up  the  Saskatchewan,  he  spent  the  night  of  August  31st 
at  the  site  of  the  po'st  of  The  Chevalier  de  la  Corne,  ,at  the  present 
La  Come,  north  of  Kinistirio,  Sask.,  which  was  established  in  1753. 
He  reports  the  memory-. .of  some  soft  of  agriculture  at  the  post: 

At  six  we, camped  at  the  spot  where  the  French  formerly  had  an  establishment 
called  Fort  St.  Louis,  built  by  St.  Luc  de  la  Corne  in  a  low  bottom  on  the  S.  side, 
where  some-years  ago  were  still  to  be  seen  remaiiis  of  agricultural  implements 
apd  ca'rriage-wheels.  Their  road  to  the  plains  is  still  to  be  seen  winding  up  a 
valley  on  the  S.  side. 

^The  Indians  of  the  neighbourhood  even. today  call  the  spot  Ne- 
cha-me-ka-gi-kanis,  said  to  mean  “where  we  first  saw  vegetables 
grow.”  This  is  probably  the  first  spot'  in  Saskatchewan  and  it 
'  may  be  in  the  Northwest  (always  excepting  York  Factory  by  the 
Bay)  cultivated  by  Europeans.  It  seems  probable  that,  when  the 
French  discovered  that  they  could  provision  their  incoming  canoes 
with  corn  from  Michilimackinac,  and  their  outgoing  craft  with 
dried  meat  from  the  prairies,  they  lost  their  interest  in  agriculture. 

The  English  fur-traders,  who  entered  the  Northwest  from 
conquered  Canada  about  1668  when  the  plan  for  regulating  the 
fur  trade  was  set  aside  and  all  restrictions  were  removed,  followed 
the  practices  of  the  French  and  paid  lif'e  or  no  attention  .to  agri¬ 
culture.  However,  in  ,the  brief  .description,  of  the  country  given 
by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  his  Voyages  (1801,  p.  lxv),  he  refers- 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  region  west  of  Lake  ^Winnipeg, 
adding:  “WherewerYny  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  esculent 
plants,  &c.  it  Jjlas  been  found  productive.”  Ln  1792  at  the  “Old 

3  Joseph  Robsor (fjn  Account  of  Six  Years'  Residence  tn  Hudson's  Hay  (London  1752,  p  63) 
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Establishment”  on  Peace  River  a  little  above  Boyer  River,  Mack¬ 
enzie  found  a  garden  in  cultivation. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  a  small  spot  vvas^clearcd  at  the  Old  Establishment,  .  .  .  ■ 
and  was  sown  with  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips.  The  firs!  grew  to  a  large, 
size,  and  the  others  thrived  very  well.  An  experiment  was  also  made  with 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  the  former  of  which  were  successful;  but  for  want  of 
care  the  fatter  failed?  The  next  winter  the  person  who  had  undertaken  this 
cultivation,  suffered  the  potatoes,  which  had  been  collected  for  feed,  to  catch 
The  frost,  and  none  had  been  sjnceTBrought  to  this  place.  There  is  not„the  least 
doubt  but  the  soil  would  be  ve'ryproductive,  if  a  proper  attention  was  given  to 
it's  preparation.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1787,  when  I  first  arrived  at  Athabasca, 
Mr.  Pond  was  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk  River  [the  Athabaska  River,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  lake  of  that1  name],  where  he  remained  for  threc  years,  and 
had  formed  as  fine  a  kitchen  garden  as  I  ever  saw  in  Canada,  (p.  129). 

In  1801,  Alexander  Henry,  the  younger,  had  a  garden  at  his  post 
on  the  Red  River,  south  ,pf  the  Pembina  River  and  immediately 
south  of  the  international  boundary.4 

Ap.  14,  1803.  Men  working  at  the  new  ground,  and  manuring  the  garden.  . 
May.  7.  I  planted  '  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  onions,  and 
cabbage-stalks  for-seed.  Sowed  cabbage  seed.  .  .  .  Oct.  17th.  Snow.  I  took 
my  vegetables  up — 300  large  heads  of  cabbage,  8  bushels’ of  carrots,  16  bushels 
of  onions,  10  bushels  of  turnips,  some  beets,  parsnips,  etc.  20th.  I  took  in  my 
potatoesi—420  bushels,  the  produce  of  7  bushels,  exclusive  of  the  quantity  we 
have  roasted  since  our  arrival  [from  Fort  William]  and  what  the  Indians  have 
stolen,  which  must  be.  at  least  200  bushels  more.  I  measured  an  onion,  22 
inches  in  circumference;  a  carrot,  18  inches  long,  and,  at  the  thick  end,  14  inches 
in  circumference;  a  turnip  with  its  leaves  weighed  25  pounds,  and  the  leaves 
alone  weighed  15  pounds.  The  common  weight  is  from  9-12  pounds  without 
the  leaves.  .  .  .  Oct.  27,  1804.  The  men  have  gathered  the  following  crops: 
1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  ‘(produce  of  21  bushels);  40  bushels  turnips;  25  bushels 
carrots;  20  bushels  beets;  20  bushels  parsnips;  10  bushels  cucumbers;  2  bushels 
melons;  5  bushels  squashes;  10  bushels  Irrdian  corn;  200  large  heads  cabbage; 
300  small  and  Savoy  cabbages.  T^ll  these  vegetables  are  exclusive  of  what  have 
been  eaten  and  destroyed  since  my  arrival  [from  Fort  William], 

Henry  also  kept  chickens. 

These  vegetables  grew  in  the  rich  loam  of  a  low  bottom,  or  lower 
bank,  of  the  Red  River.  When  HfeBsjt.  removed  with  “her  lady¬ 
ship,”  as  he  calls  his  squaw,  and  family  to  Fort  Vermilion  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Vermilion  River,  Alberta,  and  on  the  third  prairie  level,  his  garden¬ 
ing  was  less  successful.  His  post  was  on  a  higher  bank  of  the  river 
and  in  a  drier  region.  In  1809  his  turnips  did  well,  but  his  80  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  “but  small  and  watery.  The  hard  dry  soil  is 

4  !■:.  Colics,  Nete  L,Sht  on  the  Early  II, story  of  the  Greater  North-H’est  (Harper,  N.Y.),  Vol.  I.  p.  186. 
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unfavourable  for  them,  being  in  the  plains  where  no  wood  has 
grown”  (Oct.  9).  When  he  removed  to  the  new  White  Earth 
House,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  of  that  name,  his  ill-success 
continued.  “June  26,  1810.  Frost  last  night  froie  all  our  potato- 
tops  and  this  morning’s  sun  has  levelled  them  t<3\J.he  ground  .  .  . 
whether  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  because  our  gardens  were  not 
properly  cultivated,  the  ground  not  having  been  well  broken  up, 
I  cannot  say  but  apparently  nothing  will  come  to  perfection  this 
season.”  Henry  was  learning  by  experience  that  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  upper  Saskatchewan  were  different  from  those  of 
the  Red  River.  This  difference  between  the  lowest  prairie  level 
and  the  two  upper  levels,  as  we  shall  see,  will  prove  crucial  for 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Northwest.  Henry’s  barley 
failed  or  was  destroyed  by  horses.  However,  he  mentions  barley 
at  Fort  Augustus  (at  the  present  Edmonton).  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  barley  growing  in  Alberta.  As  the  posts  'built  by  the 
Canadians  from  Montreal  and  the  brigades  of  canoes  travelling  in 
and  out  did  not  depend  on  any  agricultural  produce  for  provisions, 
but  lived  on  the  country,  on  wild  rice,  on  venison,  and  above  all 
on  pemmican,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  at  the  forts  got  little 
beyond'  kitchen  gardens.  Even  these  would  not  be  very  general, 
but  would  depend  on  the  leisure  ,and  the  taste  of  the  gentleman 
left  in  charge  during  the  summer.  No  more  was  aimed  at  than  a 
little  added  comfort  to  life  at  the  post.  < 

It  was  much  the  same  at  the  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
Their  first  post  in  the  hinterland  of  York  Fort  was  Cumberland 
House,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  Cumberland  Lake  and  what 
was  then  the  course  of  . the  Saskatchewan,  in  1774.  It  is  not  clear 
when  the  garden  there., was  commenced.  Philip  Turnor,  the 
Company’s  surveyor,  sojourning  at  the  post  before  starting  on  his 
exploration  to  Lake  Athabaska  and  Great  Slave  Lake  in  1790, 
mentions  his  spending  time  working  in  the  garden.  The  next 
post  built  by  the  Company  was  Hudson  House  (1779),  about 
twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flies  west  of  Prince  Albert.  In  the  spring 
of  the  second  summer  during  which  the  outpost  was  occupied,  the 
ground  was  dug  “to  sow  barley  in”  (Hudson  House  Journal, 
May  10,  1783).  Manchester  House  was  built  in  the  •'autumn-'bf 
1786  on  an  island  in  the  Saskatchewan  in  sect.  18,  tp.  49,  range  21, 
west  3,  about  fifteen  miles,  somewhat  west  of  north,  from  Paynton, 
Sask.  A  garden  was  started  in  the  following  spring. 

In  1810  there  was  a  garden  at  Hudson's  Bay  Company’s  Brandon 
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House,5  the  first  of  that  name.  The  post  stood  in  the  north¬ 
easterly  quarter  of  sect.  19,  tp.  8,  range  16,  west  1.  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Assiniboine  River,  2  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Souris.  The  journal  of  that  date  mentions  melons,  cucumbers, 
potatoes  (458  Kegs).  In  the  spring'of  the  following  year  the  post 
was  removed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  six  miles  up  (NE  34 
sect.  35,  tp.  8,  range  17,  west  1).  It  was  from  this  last  site  that 
potatoes  were  sent  to  Selkirk’s  colony  in  the  autumn  of  1812. 

The  gardens  at  the  posts  of  the  trad'ers  were  incidental  to  their  • 
trade  in  peltries.  They  would  help  to  tide  over  the  recurrent 
times  of  scarcity  at  the  posts  and  make  life  somewhat  more  tolerable. 
Much  the  same  part  was  played  by  the  occasional  diminutive 
berds  of  cattle  to  be  found  at  a  few  of  the  posts.  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  posts  on  the  Bay  were  the  first  to  enjoy  this  luxury, 
but  cattle  were  also  to  be  seen  at  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior, 
at  the  North  West  Company’s  post  Lac  la  Pluie  on  Rainy  River 
(2  miles  below  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Pierre),  and-  at  Fort  La  Sduris 
opposite  Brandon  House.  It  was  from  the  third  post  of  this  last  • 
name,  opposite  the  sepPnd  Brandon  House  as  above,  that  Peter 
Fidler  in  1813 ‘secured  a  bull  and  two  cows  for  Lord  Selkirk’s  colony 
on  the  Red  River.  The  first  beasts  must  have  been  brought  in 
as  calves  in  the  canoes.  They  would  be  taught  to  jump  in  and  out,  , 
and  would  be  driven  over  the  portages.  S> 


2.  The  Founding  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Colony  on  the  Red  River 

The  first  proposal  of  a  colony  on  the  Red  River  was.  made  by 
Lord  Selkirk  to  the  British  Government  in  1802.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  had  been  wintering  partner  in  Athabaska  for  the 
North  West  Company,  and  had  explored  the  river  called  after  him 
to  the  Arctic  ocean  in  1789,  and  by  the  upper  Peace  River,  the 
Fraser,  and  the  Blackwater,*he  had  reached  the  Pacific  in  1793. 

,  His  object  was  to  find  a  means  of  escape  from  the  cost  of  the  long 
line  of  transportation  from  London  via  Montreal  to  distant  Atha¬ 
baska.  He  was  in  search  of  a  waterway  to  an  open  port  on  the 
Pacific.  After  his  explorations,  he  was  eager  to  enter  the  Facific 
fur  trade  and  to  pre-empt  it  for  the  British.  This  could  only  be 
done  successfully  in  the  first  instance  by  the  use  of  the  short  route 
by  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  right  to^this  waterway  could  only  be 
-f^won  through  a  union  of  the  North  West  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
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panies  under  an  imperial  charter.  These  ideas  are  embodied  in 
his  Voyages  published  in  1801.  It  is  not  clear  what  directed  Lord 
Selkirk’s  attention  to  the  Red  River;  certainly  his  scheme  reflects 
that  of  Mackenzie  at  certain  points.  Selkirk  had  already  paid 

-  much  attention  to  agriculture  and  was  deeply  interested  in  finding 
a  cure  for  the  distresses  of  the  lower  classes.  He  believed  that  the 
cure  lay  in  emigration.  Greatly  moved  at  the  poverty  of  Ireland, 
as  he  saw  it  on  a  visit  in  1801  after  the  rebellion  and  the  union, 
he  offered  his  services  freely  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  if  it 
would  establish  a  colony  on  the  Red  River,  exclusively  for  Irish 
Catholics.6  He  argued  that  the  agitators  would  be  the  first  to 
emigrate  and  would  thus  leave  Ireland  at  peace,  and  that  their, 
prosperity  in  a  new  colony  of  their  own  race  and  creed  would  bring 
them  contentment  and  stay  all  agitation.  The  colony  was  to  be 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River, 

a  Country  which  the  Indian  -Traders  represent  as  fertile  and  of  a  climate  far 
more  temperate  than  the  Shores  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  same  parallel  and  not 
more  severe  than  that  of  Germany  and  Poland.  .  .  .  The  Soil  and  Climate  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Russian  provinces,  which  supply  most  .of  Europe  with 
Hemp,  and  on  which,  after  the  experience  of  the  late  war,  this  Kingdom  cannot 
with  prudence  rely. 

The  line  of  transportation  to  this  colony  must  be  through  Hudson 
Bay  and  by  the  Nelson  River.  The  cost  of  transportation  will  be 
too  great  for  an  export  of  wheat,  but  the  high  value  of  hemp  will 
make  it  a  profitable  product  for  the  colony.  The  greatest  impedi¬ 
ment  will  be  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  but, 
if  the  country  were  thrown  open,  fees  for  licences  to  engage  in  the 
fur  trade  and  duties  on  the  goods  of  the  colony  would  provide  a 
proper  compensation  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  The 
total  revenue  would  probably  be  equal  to  the  usual  dividends 
and  leave  enough  to  support  the  government  of  the  colony.  More¬ 
over  (and  he're  the  influence  of  Mackenzie  seems  to  come  in),  the 
fur-traders  entering  the  country  by'  Hudson  Bay  would  carry 
their  trade  to  the  Pacific:  “they  would  extend  their  traffic  from  Sea 
to  Sea,  through  the  whole  Northern  part  of  America  and  send  home 
more  than  double  the  value  that  is  now  derived  from  that  region”. 
The  Government’s  reply  was  that  they  could  not  undertake  a 
scheme  of  emigration  and,  as  to  the  fur  trade,  “There  is  such  a 
a  thing  as  salutary  ?ieglect  which  in  such  cases  beats  all  the  care  in 
the  world.”  So  this  interesting  scheme  was  wiped  off  the  slate.^ 

^  «  In  Scries  Q  (transcripts),  Public  Archives  oi  Canada,  Vol.  293,  pp.  1-84;  165-185;  256-258-  '  ' 
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Sir«  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  his  associates,  Edward  Ellice  of 
London  and  Duncan  M’Gillivray,'  who  was  now  in  the  firm  Me- 
Tavish,  M’Gillivrays  and  Co.,  agents  of  the  North  West  Company, 
continued  in  their  efforts  to  get  into  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  In 
1806  Simon  Fraser  explored  the  Fraser  River  to  the  coast  and 
that  year  David  Thompson  began  a  line  of  posts  in  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  which  was  devised  to  lead  to  a  dep6t  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  To  solve  the  transportation  question  and 
secure  the  Hudson  Bay  route  Edward  Ellice  had  tried,  but  without 
success,  to  buy  up  the  stock  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  (1804), 
and  in  1805  Mackenzie  and  M’Gillivray  offered  that  Company 
on  behalf  of  the  North  West  Company  £2,000  a  year  for  the  use 
of  their  short  route  through  the  Bay.-  It  was  almost  certainly 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  English  company  to  terms  that  a 
campaign  of  violence  was  inaugurated  in  the  interior  by  the  North 
West  Company  which  intimidated  Hie  Englishmen  and  the  Indians 
and  dried  up  the  streams  of  futs  flowing  to  the  English  posts. 
By  1808  the  stock  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  which  formerly 
sold  at  £250  was  reduced  to  £60.  Mackenzie  now  aimed  at  buying 
shares  enough  to  control  the  Huds'on’s  Bay  Company  but  as  the 
Governor  and  Committee  controlled  all  transfers  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  purchases  in  the  first  place  effected  by  some  suitable 
person.  Lord  Selkirk  appeared  to  be  a  proper  tool.  He  bought 
up  stock  but  in  the  final  issue  his  wife’s  family  objected  to  the 
transaction,  with  the  result  that  he  retained  them  in  his  own  hands. 
Knowledge  of  these  circumstances  is  essential  for  a  tru’e  perspective 
of  the  part  played  by  the  colony  which  Selkirk  now1  established 
on  the  Red  River. 

There  were  several  strands  in  the  thread  of  the  life  of  his  lordship, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  view  to  understand  his  career 
and  his  colony.  He  was  a  philanthropist  anxious  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  schemes  of  emi¬ 
gration.  He  was  a  keen  business  man  bent  on  enhancing  the  wealth 
of  his  family  by  dealing  in  real  estate.  In  1800  he  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  south  of  Lake  Ontario. 
In  1803  he  established  successfully  a  colony  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Soon  thereafter  he  made  an  ill-starred  attempt  to  establish 
the  settlement  of  Baldoon  in  Upper  Canada.  By  1810  the  campaign 
of  violence  inaugurated  by  the  North  West  Company  against  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  brought  it  into  difficulties.  It  was 
not  paying  dividends.  For  sheer  protection  of  its  goods  it  had  had 
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to  crowd  its  posts  with  men,  and  the  cost  of  provisions  had  become 
inordinately  great;  it  was  said  to  be  equal  to  a  good  dividend. 
The  Company  therefore  reorganized  its  business.  The  feature  of 
the  reorganization  of  interest  here  is  that  it  was  determined  to 
secure  cheap  provisions  by  engaging  in  agriculture  at  the  posts. 
Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  the  Factors  to  pay  increased 
attention  to  their  gardens,  “which  at  all  the  Posts  may  produce 
Potatoes  and  green  Vegetables,  and  in  many  cases  Indian  Corn 
and  other  Grain,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people  in 
the  station;  and  some  of  which  may  in  time  supply  other  places 
situated  in  a  less  favourable  climate.”  It  was  but  a  short  step  from 
this  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony.  In  the  following 
year  the  Company  turned  to  Lord  Selkirk,  who  at  the  time  owned 
but  £4,000  of  the  Company’s  stock.  He  was  asked  on  what 
conditions  he  would  accept  a  large  grant  of  land  and  undertake 
to  establish  an  agricultural  colony.  Lord  Selkirk  laid  down  his 
terms,  and  established  the  colony  on  the  Red  River.  In  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  mind,  the  colony  on  the  Red  River  was  to  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  philanthropy ,  and  good  business.  He  now  invested 
large  sums  in  the  company,  until  he  held  about  £26,000  of  stock. 
He  felt  that  he  was  under  obligation  to  the  company  and  to  himself 
as  a  large  stockholder  to  make  his  agricultural  colqny  a  success. 
The  colony  was  accordingly  to  play  its  part  in  enabling  this  company 
to  stand  up  against  its  rival.  This  means  that  his  Lordship  had 
certain  immediate  objectives  for  the  settlement  and  certain  more 
distant  aims. 

The  immediate  objectives  had  to  do  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.,  A  colony  settled  on  its  territory  would  make  good, 
as  against,  the  North  West  Company  and  all  comers,  its  right  to 
the  soil,  and  would  supply  cheap  provisions  for  its  posts.  As  the 
English  servants  of  the  company  had  not  proved  equal  to  the 
struggle  which  the  Northwesters  had  precipitated,  and  had  little 
influence  with  the  Indians,  Lord  Selkirk  proposed  to'  gather  in 
the  colony  along  with  the  immigrants  the  retiring  servants  of  his 
company  and  their  half-breed  children',  as  well  as  French-Canadians 
and  their  children,  and  secure  a  cheap  supply  of  labour  for  the  forts 
and  particularly  for  the  crews  of  the  brigades  of  boats.  These  objec¬ 
tives  were  not  attained  in  Selkirk’s  life-time,  but  the  gradual  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  his  company  contributed  to  the  union  of  the  rival  concerns 
in  1821  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  colony  thereafter  played  the 
part  proposed,  in  relation  to  the  fur  trade.  In  particular  all  parties 
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thereafter  recognized  the  title  of  the  company  to  the  soil  in  virtue 
of  the  charter. 

The  more  distant  objectives  of  the  colony  were  that  it  was  to 
be  the  home  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  immigrants  to  begin 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  that  it  was  to  develop  a  trade  of 
its  own  with  the  mother  country,  and  incidentally,  it  was  to 
enhance  greatly  the  value  of  the  large  tract  of  land  granted  to  his 
lordship. 

On  June  12,  1811,  a  grant7  was  made  to  Lord  Selkirk  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  “for  divers  good  and  other  valuable 
causes  and  considerations”,  presumably  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  company  through  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  for  the 
sum  of  ten  shillings,  of  a  region  estimated  at  116,000  square  miles 
with  all  its  minerals,  etc.,  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  his 
setting  apart  a  portion  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  retiring  officers  of 
the  company  who  might  wish  to  settle  in  the  colony,  and  of  his 
settling  in  it  at  least  1,000  families  within  10  years  (See  Fig.  2, 
Part  II).  Selkirk  arranged  that  Miles  Macdonell,  the  governor, 
should  spend  a  year  in  the  colony  .preparing  for  the  settlers.  A 
selection  of  Scottish  and  Irish  workmen  was  made  “with  a  view 
of  forming  an  extensive  local  connection  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  in  Ireland.”  This  was  to  stimulate  migration  from 
those  parts.  On  July  26th,  the  party  sailed  from  Stornoway, 
not  without  a  number  of  desertions  due  to  the  machinations  of 
the  North  West  Company.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  departure 
and  the  unprecedented  length  of  the  voyage  it  had  to  winter  on 
the  Bay  and  only  arrived  at  the  Forks  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red 
River  on  August  30th,  1812,  too  late  to  make  any-.adqq.uate  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  real  settlers.  On  September  4^  a  party,  delegated 
by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  do  so,  formally  delivered  the 
Selkirk  grant  into  the  hands  of  Miles  Macdonell,  the  Governor. 
Macdonell  chose  the  area  below  the  Forks  for  the  settlement. 
He  wrote:  “The  Country  exceeds  any  idea  I  had  formed  of  its 
goodness.  I  am  only  astonished  it  has  lain  so  long  unsettled.” 
He  chose  Point  Douglas,  on  the  west  bank  and  somewhat  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  Forks,  for  his  quarters,  and  below  it  on  the 
same  side  laid  out  long  narrow  lots  of  100  acres  each,  with  4  acres 
of  frontage  on  the  river.  Pemmican  and  other  provisions,  pre- 

.n  E.  H  Oliver, TA'  Canadian  North-West-  ,t,  Early  Development  and  Legislative  Records  (Ottawa.  Public 
Archives  of  Canada,  1914),  Vol.  I,  pp.  103-114. 
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IS 

sumably  potatoes,  were  to  have  been  at  the  Forks  from  Brandon 
House  for  the  use  of  the  party,  but  were  not  there;  the  fur-traders 
themselves  were  suffering  from  scarcity.  Some  pemmican  and 
potatoes  were,  however  procured  from  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany’s  Fort  Gibraltar  at  the  Forks,  and  later  from  Peter  Fidler 
at  Brandon  House.  In  the  meantime,  the  workmen’s  main  sus¬ 
tenance  was  fish  from  the  river.  Macdonell  went  up  the  river 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Pembina  and  arranged  to  build  a  fort 
(Daer)  south  of  this  last  river.  It  would  be  within  easier  reach 
of  the  wintering-ground  of  the  buffalo  to  the  west.  Leaving  a  few 
at  Fort  Douglas  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  operations,  he  had 
sent  the  rest  of  his  party  up  to  build  and  prepare  for  the  incoming 
settlers.  These  arrived  on  October  27th — 37  men,  18  women, 
4  boys,  1  girl  and  11  children.8  All  eked  out  an  existence  through 
the  winter  on  fresh  buffalo  meat  which  was  killed  on  the  plains  to 
the  west  by  half-breeds  and  Indians,  and  mostly'  brought  in  to 
Fort  Daer  by  the  Governor’s  workmen.  ' 

Although  the  land  about  Fort  Douglas  was  open  and  the  sod 
could  be  turned  on  the  day  of  arrival,  the  equipment  available 
was  ridiculously  inadequate.  The  blacksmith  must  have  been 
among  the  deserters,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fit  up  either  plough 
or  harrow.  In  the  autumn  of  their  arrival,  the  workmen  had  turned 
the  sod  and  planted  winter  wheat  with  hoes.  The  agricultural 
operations  of  the  following  spring  were  not  much  more  successful. 
Macdonell  reported  to  Lord  Selkirk  on  July  17th,  1813: 

Our  crops  had  bad  culture  and  the  seed  being  old,  do.  not  promise  great  returns, 
the  winter  wheat  being  late  sown  has  totally  failed;  as  also  the  summer  wheat 
[planted  in  the  spring]  Pease  and  English  barley;  of  all  these  there  must  be 
fresh  seed  sent  us.  The  appearance  of  the  Potatoes  promises  good  returns.  The 
Indian  Corn  has  almost  totally  failed;  from  a  great  drowth  after  planting,  grubs, 
etc.  The  sowing  was  chiefly  ddne  with  the  hoe,  as  well  as  the  planting,  only  one 
imperfect  plough  "was  got  a-going  late  in  the  season,  there  being  no  man  here 
capable  of  making  a  good  one.’ 

The  consequence  was  mat  the  second  winter  (1813-1814),  had  to 
be  spent,  like  the  firs.t,  at  Fort  Daer  with  buffalo  meat,  save  for 
the  slight  relief  affo/ded  by  the  small  potato  crop,  for  the  chief 
food-supply.  / 

The  distress  of  mis  agricultural  colony  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  absence  of  cattle.  Lord  Selkirk,  who  showed  himself  singularly 
conversant  with  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  to  make  his 

8  Cheater  Martin,  The  Red  River  Settlement  (Ottawa.  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  1910). 

*  Selkirk  Papers,  pp.  764  ff. 
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colonists  contented  and  prosperous,  was  well  aware  of  the  need 
of  stocking  his  settlement  with  cattle,  but  while  it  was  possible 
so  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  transportation  as  to  get  the  immigrants 
into  “the  Land  of  Promise”,  as  Miles  Macdonell  called  it,  the 
importation  of  cattle  on  an  adequate '  scale  proved  impossible. 
Selkirk  had  provided  8  head  of  cattle  at  Stornoway  to  be  brought 
in  with  the  first  party — the  servants  under  Miles  Macdonell—, 
but  in  the  confusion  wrought  by  the  machinations  of  the  North 
West  Company  they  were  not  taken  aboard.  Macdonell  picked 
up  a  bull  and  heifer  at  Oxford  House  on  his  way  from  York  Factory, 
and  Peter  Fidler  bought  at  an  exorbitant  figure  a  bull  and  a  cow 
and  a  heifer  from  the  Northwesters  at  Fort  La  Souris  on  the 
Assiniboine.  This  last  bull  proved  vicious  and  was  killed,  though 
the  scarcity  of  food  may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  its  end  as 
its  viciousness,  and,  calamity  upon  calamity,  the  first-,  now  the  only 
remaining,  bull  was  drowned  while  drinking  at  the  water-hole  in 
the  ice  on  ^he  river.  Selkirk  urged  Miles  Macdonell  to  send  out 
horsemen  to  drive  quietly  into  the  settlement  a  herd  of  heifer 
buffalo  (they  grazed  apart  from  the  bulls  except  in  the  rutting 
season),  and  to  attempt  a  cross  with  a  European  bull.  This  surely 
was  a  counsel  of  despair. 

Lord  Selkirk  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  problems  which  must 
be  solved  to  secure  a  prosperous  colony.  With  the  first  party  he 
sent  out  21  costly  merino  sheep  imported  from  Spain,  in  the  hope 
that  a  wool  trade  might  be  developed.  At  that  time  the  rate  of 
the  production  of  cloth-goods  due  to  the  invention  of  steam-driven 
machinery  had  outstripped  the  nfw  material,  and  wool  was  at  a 
premium  in  the  London  market.  The  high  value  of  the  article 
and'  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  carried  over  the  portages 
promised  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  a  means  of  livelihood 
for  a  large  body  of -settlers  upon  the  open  plains  of  the  Red  River. 
Hemp  seed  was  also  fent  out  with  the  same  end  in  view.  His 
lordship  was  under  no’delusion  as  to  the  danger  of  the  early  frosts 
of  the  autumn.  He  sent  out  barley  seed  (1813)  grown  in  the 
Orkneys,  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  and  later  a  consignment 
grown  in  Sweden  beyond  the  Arctic  circle  at  the  northerly  limits 
of  cereal  growth  on  the  continent.  He  also  sent  out  rye  seed, 
pointing  out  that  it  wintered  in  the  soil  better  than  winter  wheat. 
But  the  possibilities  of  these  products  was  lost  sight  of-  amid  the 
immediate  distresses  of  the  colonists. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  settlers  already  in  th'e  colony  that 
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the  body  of  immigrants  sent  out  in  1813  did  not  arrive  that  year. 
It  had  been  stricken  with  ship-fever  on  the  passage  out  and  was 
landed  at  Fort  Churchill  where  it  wintered.  As  it  was,  the  settlers 
had  to  endure  the  hardships  of  subsistence  on  buffalo  meat  as 
experienced  in  the  previous  year.  Even  sq,  the  prospective  arrival 
of  the  immigrants  before  the  farms  had  been  brought  to  an  adequate 
production  of  grain  or  vegetables  threatened  continued  distress. 
Accordingly,  on  January  8,  .1814,  Governor  Miles  Macdonell 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  export  of  pemmican  or  other 
provisions  from  the  area  of  Selkirk’s  grant.  Provisions  taken  over 
by  him  would  be  duly  paid-for.  -This  proclamation,  about  the 
wisdom  and  the  inward  purpose  of  which  there  will  always  be  doubt, 
precipitated  the  “Pemmican  War”  with  the  North  West  Company 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  colony.  •> 

The  immigrants  who  wintered  at  Fort  Churchill  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  their  future  home  on  July  21,  when  the  first  crisis  of  the 
Pemmican  War  had  been  averted  by  negotiations.  According  to 
Miles  MacdonelFs  Journal  they  numbered  fifty-one — 31  men,  3 
women,  and  17  girls.  They  were  mostly  from  the  parish  of  Kil- 
donan,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  A  list  of  names  makes  the 
party,  when  at  Churchill,  84,  all  of  whom  may  have  ultimately 
arrived.  The  Governor  provided  them  with  42  bushels  of  potatoes 
which  they  planted  within  three  days  of  their  arrival. .  That 
season  7  kegs  of  barley,  4  of  wheat,  S  or  6  of  oats,  a  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  and  buckwheat,  and  nearly  300  kegs  of  potatoes  were 
put  in  the  ground.  The  4  kegs  of  wheat  produced  23  kegs  of  10 
gallons  each.  With  the  prospect  of  a  good  potato  crop  Macdonell 
secured  2  pigs  from  the  North  West  Company’s  Fort  La  Souris. 
Fifteen  new  settlers  reached  the  colony  that  autumn,  T,here  was- 
less  distress  during  the  following  winter,  due  largely  to  the  potato 
crop,  but  there  were  times  when  there  was  danger  of  starving  for 
want  of  buffalo  meat. 

The  North  West  Company  was  now  determined  to  destroy  the 
colony,  all  the  more  as  the  Governor  formally  warned  them'  off 
his  lordship’s  land,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  served  similar 
notices  on  several  of  the  forts  in  the  area  beyond.  The  continued 
distresses  of  the  settlers,  Their  increasing  indebtedness  to  Lord 
Selkirk  because  they  had  been  unable  to  provide-  for  themselves, 
the  glowing  accounts  given  by  the  Northwesters  of  the  prosperity 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  finally  the  offer  of  free  passages  by  canoe 
to  that  happy  region  formed  a_  nexus  of  incentives  to  desert  the 
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colorfy  which  could  not  easily  be  resisted.  In  the  early  summer  of 
1815  the  Northwesters  brought  the  Pemmican  War  to  a  close  by 
securing  the  surrender  of  Governor  Miles,  Macdonell  and  carrying 
him  off  and  about  150  deserting  colonists  with  him  to  Canada. 
The  Indians,  more  friendly  to  the-  settlers  than  the  white  men, 
accompanied  the  remnant  of  the  colony,  some  45  in  number,  their 
cattle,  and  their  sheep,  to  their  boats.  The  population  of  the  colony 
before  this  dispersion  wasjtherefore  about  195. 

The  remnant  of  the  settlers  spent  the  summer  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  but  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  return  in 
the  autumn  in  time  to  gather  their  crops. t  “There  were  preserved 
about  400  bushels  of  wheat,  200  of  Barley  and  500  of  potatoes.” 
This,  with  the  abundant  fish  supply  from  the  river,  enabled  the 
colony  to  pass  the  winter  in  comparative  ease,  although  the  newo 
Governor,  Robert  Semple,  brought  in  a  new  band  of  settlers, 
84  strong.  The  cattle  and  the  sheep  (numbering  24)  were  brought 
back  by,  the  settlers.  Next  spring  the  Northwesters  planned  a 
concentration  of  their  forces  on  the  colony.  Governor  Semple, 
without  adequate  tactical  or  strategic  plans,  foolishly  went  out  to 
meet  a  force  of  some  50  half-breeds,  armed  and  in  war-paint,  as 
it  proved,  which  was  passing  by  an  interior  road  to  the.  fiver  below 
Fort  Douglas.  An  altercation  led  the  half-breeds  to  shoot  and  the 
Governor  and  21  of  his  following  were  killed  at  what  has  been 
called  the  Massacre  of  Seven  Oaks  (June  19,  1816).  The  settlers 
once  more  abandoned  the  colony  and  fled  t6  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Winnipeg.  They  left  behind  them  crops,  estimated  to  yield 
in  August  “1,200  bushels  of  wheat,  2,000  of  Barley  and  11,000  of 
Pota'toes,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  garden  grounds 
fully  planted.”10  As  they  did  not  return  in  the  autumn*  all  this 
went  to  waste.  So  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement. 

"""  °  3.  The  Consolidation  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Colony 

With  an  admirable  persistence  the  fugitive  colonists  determined 
to  return  to  their  troubled  home  in  the.  spring  of  1817.  An  adven¬ 
turous  few  travelled  to  the  Red  River  over  the  ice  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
and'arrived  in  time  to  put  in  a  small  crop.  The  rest  of  the  settlers 
followed.  This  courageous  return  may  be  attributed  to  the  know- 
ledge  t|jat  Lord  Selkirk  was  on  his  way  from  Canada  to  the  colony 
and  that  Fort  Douglas  was  already  in  the  possession  of  his  soldiers. 

10  Selkirk  Papers,  p.  1198. 
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His  lordship  had  spent  the  winter  of  1815-1816  in  Canada,  planning 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  his  colony  with  an  intelligence 
and  will-power  which  command  unstinted  admiration-  He  knew 
well  that  the  colonists  would  never  be  content  till  the  low  of  cattle 
was  heard  in  the  land.  Some  8  head  of  cattle  were  being  sent  from 
Fort  Albany  on  Hudson  Bay  by  York  boat  to  the  Red  River. 
They  reached  Osnaburgh  House,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way, 
but  fell  victims  to  the  Indians  and  probably  the  Northwesters. 
Owen  Keveny,  in  whose  charge  they  were,  was  murdered  by  servants 
of  the  North  West  Company.  Meanwhile,  conscious  that  such  a 
small  herd  would  not  suffice,  his  lordship  entered  into  a  contract 
with  traders  on  the  Mississippi  for  a  large  herd  to  be  driven  over 
the  plains  to  the  Red  River.  Moreover,  he  had  failed  to  secure 
military  protection  from  the  Imperial  Government  for  his  settlers 
.  against  the  North  West  Company.  He  therefore  secured  a  band  of 
soldiers  of  the  De  Meuron  (Swiss)  regiment'  disbanded  after  the 
war  of  1812,  2  captains,  2  lieutenants,  several  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  100  men.  He  was  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on' the. way 
up  with  these,  when  he  heard  of  the  Seven  Oaks  Massacre  and. 
the  second  dispersal  of  his  colonists.  He  forthwith  seized  the 
North  West  Company’s  dep6t.at  Fort  William,  where  he  wintered 
-  and  incidentally  resisted  a  warrant  of  arrest.  An  advance  party 
under  ex-Governor  Miles  Macdonell  and  Captain  d’Orsonnens 
seized  the  North  West  Qompany’s  post  at  Rainy  Lake.  In  the 
dead  of  winter  a  flying  expedition  left  this  point,  the  guns-  and 
baggage  being  drawn  on  sleighs  'by  5  horses,  3  oxen,  1  bull  and  3' 
cows.  It  re-captured  Fort  Daer  at’  the  Pembina  River  and  Fort 
Douglas  ^at  the  Red  River  Settlement-.,  The  demobilized  cattle 
were  as. a  drop  in  the  bucket  towards  providing  the  settlement 
with  cattle,  all  the  more  as  the  soldiers  carelessly  failed  to  water 
their  diminutive  herd  and  the  bull  perished  out  in- .the  fields.  • 

The  De  Meuron  soldiers  were  to  protect  the  colony. '-Lord  Selkirk, 
however,  saw  that  more  than  militai*y  force  was  necessaryj  especially 
for  the  control  of  the  half-breeds,  most  of  whom  were  Catholics 
by  profession.  He  offered  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  a  block  of  land 
16  miles  square  on  the  ’east  side  of  Red  River  over  against  the 
SettlementjJfJie-wQjilds.end  out  missionaries'  and  French-Can.adian 
settlersx"These  were  toT-ollow  him. 

When  Lord  Selkirk  reachedTits-ooiony  in  the  summer  of-  1817',” 
his  dispositions  were  no  less  intelligent/"His  De  Meuron  soldier- 
//settlers  were  placed  within  the’sound  of  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger, , 
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the  officers  near  Fort'  Douglas,  a  number  of  soldiers  in  small  plots 
of  ground  on  the  peninsula  on  which  the  fort  was  built,  and  the 
rest  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  opposite.  The  colony  was  hence¬ 
forth  safe  from  hostile  raids.  Indeed,  the  De  Meurons  assisted 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  fighting  Governor"  Williams  in  the 
summer  of  1819  in  a  raid  in  true  Northwester  style  on  the  northern 
brigades,  in  which  several  partners  were  arrested”  and  carried  off 
to  York  Factory.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  circum-  ^ 
stances  which  brought  the  wintering  partners. of  the  North-West  • 
Company  to  their  sober  senses  and  led  to  the  happy  union  of  the 
two  companies  in  1821.  ’  f 

The  Indians,  in  spite  of  the  North  West  Company’s  propaganda 
to  the  contrary,  had  all  along  been  friendly  towards  the  settlers. 
Lord  Selkirk  sealed  this  friendship  with  an  Indian  Treaty,  which 
promised  certain  yearly  gifts  in  return  for  the  right  to  settle  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  two  miles  on  either  side.  ■  Sites  were  given  for 
church  and  school, and  an  acceptable  clergyman  promised.  The  land  . 
was  given  to  the  colonists  on  the  easiest  of  terms  in  consideration 
of  the  afflictions  through  which  they  had-  passed.  They  were 
allotted  farms  of  100  acres,  as  in  Miles  Macdonell’s  day  on  the  west 
bank  of  the^river  downwards  from  Fort  Douglas.  A  model  farm, 
to  be  maintained  by  Selkirk,  was  also  planned.  '  On  September 
9,  his  lordship  left  the  settlement  to  return  to  Canada  by  way  of 
the  United  States. 

All  the  troubles  of  the  colony,  however,  were  not  over.  The 
crop  of  that  year,  small  as  it  was,  was  greatly  depleted  by  a  hostile 
climate.  Upon  the  10th  of  September,  the  day  after  his  lordship’s. 

•  departure  ,  -  /'  . 

we  had  such  a  severe  frost  that  it  entirely  checked'the  growth  of  the  Potatoes,  . 
and  after  keeping  them  together  as  much. as  possible,  we  measured  360  BusSels 
in  all,  so  that  your  Lordship  Sees  that  pte  can  eat  none  of  them,  and  I  wish  there 
may  be  sufficient  for  seed,  tho’  I  think  there  will.  Upon  the  14th  of  September 
we  had  such  high  winds  that  more  than  a  third  of  our  wheat  were  blown  off  the 
stalk,  but  I  believe  we  have  a  sjrfficiencyof  that  article  for  seed  but  none  to  eat. 
so  that  we  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  pkinsjor  subsistence.’11 

Thus  the  winter  of  1-8T7-1818  was  once  more  one  of  distress  for  the 
colonists.  '  -  -  , 

The  prospects  of  a'good  crop  in  1818  cheered-the  settlers. 
Alexander  Macdonell,  now  installed  as  Selkirk’s  agent,  wrote  his 
lordship  on  July  22.  “Our  crops  this  season  look  quite  Luxuriant.” 

11  Selkirk  Papers,  p.4191.  .  ' 
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On  July  16th  the  Revs.  Joseph  Norbert  Provencher  and  Severe 
Joseph  Nicolas  Dumoulin,  the  Catholic  missionaries  from  Canada, 
arrived.  They  were  welcomed  by  a  large  gathering  of  the  half- 
breeds,  whom  they  were  expected  to  shepherd  into  the  ways  of 
peace.  Provencher  gave  a  glowing  report'of  the  prospects  to  his 
bishop.  The  little  band  of  immigrants  from.  Quebec  '  arrived' in 
their  wake  on  August  12th,  but  already  misfortune  was  upon  the 
settlement.  On  August  2nd,  millions  of  grasshoppers  descended 
upon  the  crops.  Alexander  Macdonell  wrote  Lord  Selkirk  on 
August  13th: 

[They]  eat  up  all  our  Barley  and  potatoes,  particularly  those  in  the  woods,  not 
a  vestige  of  them  left  but  all  the  potatoes  more  in  the  plains  suffered  very  little 
injury;  the  Barley  have  been  eat  up  everywhere;  they  have  cut  the  heads  off  it 
as  clean  as  an  axe  would  do.  .  .  I  have,  however,  ordered  all  the  people  to 

collect  the  heads  and  more  particularly  those  nearly  ripe,  by  which  the  people 
will  have  a  sufficiency  of  seeds, 'but  nothing  for  consumption.  The  wheat  has 
not  been  injured  in  the  least  as  yet,  and  we  have  a  very  heavy  crop  of  it,  so  that 
your  Lordship  need  not  be  uneasy  but  we  shall  get  through  tho’  different  from 
what  we  expected.^2  “  * 

The  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  100  and  the  potato  crop  at 

.200. kegs.  'Fish  from  the  river  and  buffalo  meat  from-the  plains 
enabled  the ’afflicted  settlers  to  moderate  the  distress  bjjdie  winter. 
This  year  two,  out  of'four  cattle  shipped  from  Scotland,  arrived. 
The  winter  spent  at  York  Factory  proved  too  mhch  for  the  other 
two.  .  •  -  .  _  , 

The  sumjmer  of  1819  saw  the  larvae  of  the  grasshoppers  even  more 
destructive  than  their  parents  of  the  year  before.  The  depredation 
of  1820  was  not  so  great.  That  winter  a  party  journeyed  on  snow 
shoes  to  Prairie- du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi  and  returned  with  250 
bushels  of  wheat  seed.  The  ravages  in  1821  were  very  great,  but 
on  July  16th  the  larvae  got  their  wings  and  went  off  in  millions' 
before  a  northerly  wind  and  were  followed  by  swarm  after  swarm. 
The  plague,  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  descended  on  the 
colony.  Enough  crop  was  saved  to  prevent  any -dire  scarcity. 

'  Most  satisfactory  o"f  all,  the  grasshoppers  had  disappeared  before 
copulating.  The  crop  of  the  next  year  was  assured. 

The  year  1821  saw  the  arrival  of  a  first  herd  of  cattle  from  the 
United  States.  They  were  brought  in  by  one  Rolette  from  Prairie 
du  Chien  on  the'  Mississippi  as  a  speculation.  The  cattle  in  the 
colony  now  numbered  3  bulls,  6  oxens,  45  cows,  39  calves — in  all 
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93  head.  There  were  10  sheep,  1  ram,  12  pigs,  78  horses.13  The 
Census  of  1822  indicated  234  men,  161  women,  886  children. 
The  houses  numbered  126  and  there  were  160  gardens.  The  seed 
sown  that  spring  was  wheat,  235  bushels,  barley  142  bushels, 
Indian' corn  12  bushels,  potatoes  570  bushels,  "pease  T8  bushels. 
There  were  81  books'dn  the  Settlement,  and  the  value  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  was^  estimated  at  £4,620.  Meanwhile  a  Mr.  Dousman, 
who  had  contracted  to  bring  in  a  large  herd  for  Lord  Selkirk, 
-had  been  meeting  with  .misfortune.  In  1820-182 1  a  fine-herd  had 
been  wintering  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  winder  was  of  the  severest," 
and  it  was  starved  to  death.  A  second  herd  reached  the  height  of 
land  to  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  'At  last,  on  August  28,  1822, 
Dousman  brought  in  a  drove  of  170  head._  Of  these  96  milch  cows, 
1  bull,  and  23  oxen — 120  in  all — were  according  to  contract. 
Andrew  Bulger,  the  new  governor  of  the  colony,  reported  to 
Andrew  Colville,  Lord  Selkirk’s  executor — fof  his  lordship  had 
died  in  1820:  .  •  - 

In  distributing  the  cows,  I  began  with  the  married  men  of  the  De  Meurons,  who 
had  Lord  Selkirk’s  promise  of  cattle  in  writing;  next  I  considered  the  Scotch, 
families,  who  had  been  longest  in,  and  had  suffered  the  most  for  the  Country — 
and  then  the  married  [French]  Canadians  who  had  come  ftom 'Montreal  under 
engagements  with  his  Lordship.  These  being  served,  I  was  induced  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  the  Swiss  had  suffered  and  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  them  to 
the  Country  to  give  a  cow  to  each  of  them  that  had  a  family.  I  also  supplied 
the  three  German  families,  and  then  the  unmarried  men  of  all  countries  wlio 
appeared  to  have  the  strongest  cl'aim  on  Lord  Selkirk.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
cho'ose.  I  adopted  a  kind  of  lottery  that  no  man  might  say  I  had  been  partial 
to  another.  ’  ^ 

Those  who  did  nor  get  cattle  were  satisfied  when  Dousman  brought 
in  another  drove  in  the  following  year.  Thus  at- last,  in  the  eleventh 
year  o?4^§existence,  Red  River  Settlement  was  stocked  with  cattle. 
Truly  the  problem  of  transportation  had  to  be  solved  before  this 
isolated  colony'bo.uld  find  a  place  among  the  trading  communities 
of  the  world.  The  Swiss  referred  to  were  settlers  from  Switzerland 
who  arrived  in  the  colony  ..in  the  autumn  of  1821.  “As  a  rule  they 
were  of  the  poorer  class,  chiefly  mechanics — clock  and  watchmakers, 
with  a  goodly  proportion' of  pastry  cooks — but  very  few,  if  any, 
agriculturists.”  Many  of  them"  had  come  from  the  poorhouse 
of  Berne.  A  helpless  lot  of  people,  they  had  to  winter  at  Pem-bina 
and  live  on  buffalo  meat.  Their  suffering  was  intense: 

The  long  rivalry  between  the  North  West,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
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Companies  came  to  an  end  in  the  union  of  1821.  An  Imperial  Act 
of  Parliament  inferentially  accepted  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
charter  which  had  given  the  company  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  Rupert’s  Land  and  title  to  its  soil.  An  exclusive  licence  to  the 
trade  of  the  territory  beyond,  that  is,  the  region,  including  our 
British  Columbia,  beyond  the  basin  of  Hudson  Bay,  was  now 
granted  to  the  company.  A  circular  sent  out  by  the  Governor 
and  Committee  in  London  ordered  the  factors  to  enforce  the 
monopoly -strictly.  Did  this  apply  also  to  Lord  Selkirk’s  colony ?_ 
John  Clark,  then  chief  factor  at  Fort  Garry,  the  company’s  post 
in  the  colony,  insisted'that  it  did,  that  the  colonists  could  not  trade 
with  the  Indians,  not  for  furs,  or  even  for  buffalo  meat.  The 
irascible  Governor  Bulger  made  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  executors 
of  Selkirk’s  estate  and  the  company  disowned  Clark’s  policy. 
They  allowed  the  colonists  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  but  they  were  not  to  entei  the  fur  trade  as  a  business. 
Thus  the  Colonists  were  assured  of  their  economic  freedom,  within 
certain  limits.  In  keeping  with  this,  the  company  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  shops  in  the  colony,  although  they  competed 
with  its  own  store.  The  company,  of  course,  had  the  benefit  of 
the  freightage  of  the  goods  into  the  country. 

During  the  years  of  the  grasshopper  plague,  the  more  industrious 
Scottish  settlers  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  the  French-Canadians 
and  half-breeds.  These  wintered  at  Pembina  for  its  assured  supply 
of  buffalo  meat.  Father  Dumoulin  removed  to  that  point0and 
erected  a  church  and  presbytery.  As  a  result  the  French-Canadian 
settlement  at 'the  Forks  was  at  a  standstill.  It  looked  as  if  there 
were  to  be  two  colonies  on  the  Red  River — the  one  English  and1 
Protestant  at  the  Forks,  the-other  French  and  Catholic  at  the 
Pembina  Rivej;.  The  executprs  of  the  Selkirk  estate,  through 
,theij;  representative  John  HaLkfett,  then  visiting  the  colony,  averted 
this  by  threatening  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  Catholic 
mission.’  The  French  Jnoved  up  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  opposite 
the  Forks,  to  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Boniface.  Thus  the  colony 
remained  one  but  was  composed  of  two  sections — Catholic  French  . 
and  Protestant' Scots — separated  by  the  river. 

The  union  of  the  companies  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  settlers, 
to  the  colony.-  A  number  of  officers  of  both  companies  had  to 
retire.  Under  .the  terms  of  Selkirk’s  Grant,  some  bought  farms 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Red  River  in  tfie  parishes  cm  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Andrew,  north  -of  the  previous  settlers  who  werfe  in  St. 
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John  and  Kildonan.  Servants  of  a  lower  order,  mostly  French- 
1  Canadian  and  many  of  them  half-breeds,  were  brought  in  by  the 
company  and  placed  on  the  east  bank.  They  enlarged  the  French 
side  of  the  colony.  The  company  enlisted  ,the  interest  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  as  Selkirk  had  done  with  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Quebec,  and  schools  were  opened  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  colony.  While  not  itself  undertaking  responsibility  for  the 
religions  and  educational  welfare  of  the  colony,  it  gave  money 
grants  and  conferred  many  favours  on  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike.  It  maintained  a  chaplain  and  a  doctor  at  Fort  Garry. 

By  the  year  1825  the  colony  was  able  to  present  the  aspect  of  a 
thriving  agricultural  community.  In  1826  calamity  came  in  the 
form  of  a  great  flood.  As  a  result,  the  De  Meurons,  who  were'- 
as  incompetent  and  restless  as  professional  soldiers  turned  farmers 
usually  are,  decided  to  leave  the  colony  for  the  United  States  to 
the  south.  The  Swiss  went  with  them.  The  emigrating  party 
numbered  243  souls  in  all.  As  immigration  was  no  longer  encour¬ 
aged,  nor  indeed  was  it  feasible,  the  colony  now  took  the  form 
which  it  maintained  with  comparatively  slight  changes,  save  for 
the  natural  increase  in  its  population.  By  an  indenture,14  dated 
-  May  14,  1836,  the  Selkirk  Grant  was  reconveyed  to- the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  the  colony  became  an  adjunct  of  the  company. 
Its  form  of  government  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  Governor 
was  retained  as  of  old.  The  Council  which  had  been  functioning 
sporadically  now  met  formally  and  frequently.'  To  hold  their 
positions  legally,  the  councillors  had  to  receive  a  patent  from  the 
Governor  and  Committee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  '  Nom¬ 
inations  to  vacancies  were  made  by  the  Council  itself  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  leading  men.  In  time  the  principle  was  adopted  that  the 
several  parts  of  the  settlement  should  be  represented  by  prominent 
men  in  them.  The  company’s  chief  factor  and  the  Anglican  and 
Catholic  bishops  were  of  the  Council,  also  leading  English  and 
French  half-breeds.  Laws  were  never  adopted  without  practical 
unanimity,  and  members  could  speak  in  English  or  French  as  they 
chose.  In  spite  of  the  autocratic  source  of  its  authority,  the 
council  was  representative,  and  it  enjoyed  great  freedom.  Petty 
courts  were  established  in  the  districts,,  but  were  more  like  courts 
of  arbitration.  .The  council  sat  as  a. supreme  court  along  with  a 
jury.  The  bench  for  the  most  part  conducted  the  cross-examination, 

14  Charters,  Statutes,  Orders- in  Courted,  etc.  Relattm  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  (London:  Hudson1! 
Bay  Company,  1931). 
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the  jury  rendered  the  verdict.  The  community  was  quiet  and  law- 
abiding,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  police  force  was  of  the  most 
primitive. 

The  Census  of  1849  ran  as  follows:16  „ 

Pe°ple .  5,291  Canoes .  428 

Houses .  745  Land  under  cultivation 

Schools .  12  (acres) .  6,392 

\  Churches .  7  Horses . ~  1,095 

Water-mills .  1  Mares .  99Q 

Wind-mills  ...  ,<  .  18  Oxen .  2,097 

Ploughs . '. .  492  Bulls .  ..  .  155 

Harrows . .  .  576  Cows . 2,147 

Carts . 1,918  Calves . ,.  .  .  1,615 

Boats .  .' .  40  'Pigs' . .  1,565 

Sheep .  3,096 

The  more  immediate  objectives  of  Lord  Selkirk  had  been  reached, 
though  not  by  the  way  he  had  planned.  The  title  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  to  the  soil  was  recognizecTby  all,  including  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  company  was  brought  to  a  period  of 
great  prosperity,  and  the  eolony  was  a  factor  contributing  to  its 
success.  The  Minutes  of  the  Northern  Co'uncil  which,  under 
George  Simpson  arid  subject  to  the  Governor  and  Committee  in 
London,  presided  over  the  fur  .trade  of  all  the  Northwest,  save 
the  region  south  of  James  Bay,  afford  ample  proof  of  the  pact 
played  by  the  Red  River  Settlement.  A  sample  resolution  bearing 
on  the  purchase  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  may  be  offered. 
1837.  45 — That  the  following  supplies  be  provided  at  the  Colony  for  exportation 

to  Norway  House  [the  depot  for  distribution]  Summer  183S  made  up  in  sound 
and  transportable  packages  at  the  annexed  prices  viz: 

.  10  cwt.  Beef  at  3d  p.  lb. 

20  “  Biscuit  at  3d  p.  lb. 

50  Firkins  Butter  at  7d  p.  lb. 

3  cwt.  chefesc  at  6d  p.  lb. 

1000  “  1st  &  2nd  Flour  (kiln  dried)  12/-  p.  cwt.  ineg  packing. 

30  Pork  Hams  at  6d  per  lb 

10  cwt.  Pork  at  3d  per  lb 

15  Assortments  Garden  Seeds  at  18/-  ea. 

100  Portage  Straps,  2/-.  t  - 

The  lower  service  of  the  company  was  largely  recruited  from  the 
colony.  The  crews  for  the  York  boats  on  the  waterway  between 

ls  Report  of  The  Select  Committee  on  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  British  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1857,  p.  363. 
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York  Factory  and  Red  River  and  even  the  voyageurs  taking  the 
goods  for  the  Athabaska,  Peace,  and  Mackenzie  Rivers  as  far  as 
Methy  Portage  where  they  were  handed  over  to  the  crews  of  the 
north  and  return  freight  of  furs  taken,  were  engaged  in  Red  River. 
Thus  the  colony  Found  the  market  for  its  produce,  and  employment 
for  its  men  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  neither  the  Settlement’s  farming  nor  the  company’s 
merchandizing  was  a  model  of  perfection.  The  better  farmers, 
had  threshing-floors  but  many  threshed  their  grain  on  floors  of  ice, 
and  stored  the  grain  in  a  damp  state  so  that  it  mildewed.  Good 
and  bad  wheat  was  ground-together  at  the  mill  and  made  such  poor 
flour  that  officers  at  the  posts  returned  to  flour  imported  from 
England.  So  too  with  butter.  The  company’s -officers  at  Fort 
Garry  purchased  good  and  rancid  and  packed  them  indiscriminately 
in  defective  kegs  with  the  result  that  the  higher  service  at  the  posts 
insisted  on  English  butter. 

The  more  distant  objectives  of  Lord  Selkirjc  for  the  colony 
remain  to  be  considered.  The  hope  of  a  populous  and  prosperous 
settlement,  which  should  enhance  the  value  of  the  unoccupied  land 
and  bring  wealth  to  the  Selkirk  family,  remained  unfulfilled. 
Such  a  settlement  could  only  be  achieved  by  solving  the  problems — 
the  interlocked  problems — of  transportation  and  a  profitable  line 
of  production.  Lord  Selkirk,  and  after  him  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  made  brave  attempts  at  solutions.  The  success  of  the 
fur  trade  in  spite  of  a  costly  transportation  by  boats  and  over 
-portages  lay  in  the  high  value  of  the  goods  carried.  The  goods — 
articles  of  clothing,  trinkets  and  beads,  guns  and  ammunition — 
though  cheap  enough  in  England,  brought  large  returns  of  peltries 
in  Rupert’s  Land  and  thus  paid  for  their  transportation  inwards. 
On  the  outward  journey  the  great  value  of  the  furs  and  their  small 
bulk,  easily  carried  over  the  portages,  amply  repaid  the  cost. 
What  could  the  colony  produce  which  would  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  great  value  and  small  bulk  dictated  by  the  defective  means  of 
transportation?  Not  wheat  or  flour,  for  their  bulk  and  weight 
and  the  comparatively  low  price  they  would  bring  in  the  London 
market  made  it  unremunerative  to  transport  them.  Lord  Selkirk 
planned  to  make  his  settlement  a  wool-producing  colony  an'd  to 
that  end  sent  out  merino  sheep  from  Spain.  This  was  about  the 
time  at  which  the  sa.me  breed  of  sheep  was  sent-to  Australia.  The 
woollen  factories  of  England  equipped  with  machinery  had  out¬ 
stripped  the  raw  material  to  hand,  and  wool  was  at  a  premium 
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in  the  markets  of  England.  For  similar  reasons  hemp  was  of  great 
value,  and  Lord  Selkirk  and  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  Rupert’s 
Land  when  the  Company  took  over  the  colony,  provided  supplies 
of  seed  for  the  settlers  and  for  the  experimental  farms.  Both 
articles  would  have 'been  easily  conveyed  over  the  portages.  But 
the  settlers,  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  came,  lacked  intelligence  and  initiative.  They  failed  to  see 
their  ppportunities,  and  did  not  solve  the  problems  which  stood  jn 
the  way  of  a  large  production  and  of  the  preparation  of  a  merchant¬ 
able  article.  Lord  Selkirk  even  encouraged  the  attempt  of  the 
Buffalo  Wool  Company  to  put  buffalo  wool  on  the  market,  but  the 
admixture  of  coarse  hairs  with  the  fine  wool  and  the  hard  and  fast 
colour  of  the  article  made  it  useless.  In  1833  George  Simpson 
returned  to  the  idea'  of  wool.  A  flock  of  1,370  sheep  was  purchased 
in  Kentucky  and  driven  towards  the  Red  River  Settlement.  It 
passed  through  a  country  infested  with  spear-grass.  The  spears 
entered  their  flesh  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  the  whole  body  a 
festering  sore.  The  carcasses  of  the  dead  marked  the  way  across 
the  plains  northward.  But  a  remnant  reached  the  settlement  and 
nothing  was  made  of  it.  A  second  importation  was  deemed  out  of 
the  question.  About  1833,  apparently,  animal  fat  (tallow)  was 
fetching  a  good  price  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  began 
exporting  buffalo  back-fat.  The  company  established  a  stock-farm 
to  produce  tallow,  and  a  hemp-farm  at  the  Settlement.  However, 
the  extravagance  of  the  management  brought  the  project  to  an 
untimely  end. 

Hargrave  sums  up  the  experiences  of  the  colony: 

Efforts  have  been  made  again  and  again  to  establish  certain  manufactures  for 
exportation  and  the  “Tallow  Company”,  the  “Buffalo  Wool  Company”,  the 
“Buffalo  Woollen  Cloth  Company”,  “Flax”  and  “Beetroot  Sugar”  Companies 
after  being  successively  patronized  by  eager  friends,  have  passed  away  leaving 
nothing  but  their  names  and  debts.18 

All  attempts  to  find  an  exportable  product  thus  failing,  the  colony 
was  necessarily  reduced  to  playing  the  modest  part  of  handmaid 
to  the  fur  trade. 

Under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  there  was  no  thought  of 
transforming  the  prairies  into  fields  of  golden  grain.  It  should 
be  noted  that  not  only  did  the  difficulties  of  transportation  make 
this  impossible,  but  the  early  frosts  and,  to  a  less  degree  on ‘the 
Red  River,  the  drought  made  the  "crop  somewhat  precarious. 

18  J.  J.  Hargrave,  Red  River  (Montreal:  1871),  p.  179. 
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The  seed  in  use  frequently  did  not  come  to  maturity  till  well  on 
in  September-^in  1815,  Sept.  19th,  for  example — when  the  danger 
of  the  harvest  being  damaged  by  frost  was  very  great.  In  1817 
the  wheat  was  still  standing  on  September  14th.17  It  was  subject 
to  a  frost  on  September  4th,  and  a  great  wind  blew  much  seed  off 
the  stalk  on  the  14th.18  In  specially  favourable  seasons  harvest' 
came  earlier — in  1818  in  the  last  days  of  August  and  the  first  days 
of  September.  From  the  few  data  to  hand  it  has  been  calculated 
that  on  the  average  the  wheat  in  the  Settlement  matured  in  about 
137  days.  As  sowing  frequently  came  in  the  last  days  of  April 
and  first  of  May,  harvest  would  often  be  in  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  crop  would  be  subject  to  danger  of  damage  from  frost. 
In  1855  at  Edmonton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  sowing  took 
place,  May  1st,  and  harvesting  began  on  September  25th.19  The 
late  date  may  be.  partly  due  to  the  crop  having  been  left  standing 
for  the  arrival  of  the  brigade  and  because  of  rain.  .  At  any  rate, 
from  the  seeding  to  the  harvest  was  147  days.  In' 1857  at  Dog 
Mission  near  Fort  Alexander  at  the  mouth  /of  the  Winnipeg  River 
the  wheat  was  harvested  at  the  end  of  ,150  days.20  The  view 
that  the  Northwest  could  never  support  a  large  farming  population 
was  not  due  to  the  fur-traders’  prejudice  against  settlement, 
though  that  existed,  but  was  based  on  the  hard  facts  of  experience. 
Govefnor  Simpson’s  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on.  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  1857, 21  was  the 
straightforward  evidence  of  a  'keen  business  man  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  country.  Asked  about  the  Red  River  with 
particular  reference  to  possible  colonization  he  said: 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  alluvial  and  produce  very  fair^crops  of  wheat;  but 
these  crops  are  frequently  destroyed  by  early  frosts;  there  is  no  certainty  of  the 
crops.  We  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  importing  grain  within  these  last 
ten  years  from  the  United  States  and, Canada,  for  the  support  of  the  establishment. 

Asked  about  the  Saskatchewan,  he  replied:  “The  climate  is  more 
rigorous  and  the  crops  are  even  less  certain  on  that  river.”  Away 
from  Red  River  the  company  had  farms  on  the  Saskatchewan  at 
Cumberland  House,  and  particularly  at  Carlton  House,  north  of 
Saskatoon,  and  at  Edmonton.  It  had  a  stud  of  breeding  mares 

17  Selkirk  Papers,  p.4l9S. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  5336,  5170. 

18  Journal  of  Fort  Edmonton,  October  1854  to  May  1856  (manuscript  copy  in  Library  of  University 
of  Saskatchewan). 

20  H.  Y.  Hind,  Retort  of  The  Assimboine  and  Saskalcheuan  Explorint  Expedition  (reprinted  in  “British 
Parliamentary  Papers”,  1860),  p.  144 

21  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  pp.  44ff. 
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at  Fort  Pelly  on  the  Assiniboine.  The  farms  were  to  provide  food 
for  the  recurring  periods  of  scarcity  at  the  posts.  Vegetables 
and  barley  were  grown  and  some  wheat.  Taking  all  in  all,  the 
country  under  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  gone  as  far  towards 
agriculture  as  could  be  expected  considering  the  climatic  conditions, 
the  difficulties  of  transportation,  the  lack  of  skill  and  initiative 
in  the  people,  and  finally  the  concentration  of  attention  upon  the 
lucrative  fur  trade. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  PERIOD  0£  TRANSITION,  1840-1870 

TWO  of  the  problems  without  whose  ;solution  the  Northwest 
could  never  become  a  great  wheat  belt  were  being  solved 
elsewhere.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
Upper  Canadian  farmer  near  Peterborough,  named  David  Fife, 
was  developing  Red  Fife,  an  early-maturing  wheat;  and  all  the 
western  world  was  busy  solving  its  transportation  problems  by 
means  of  steamships  and  railways.  The  solution  of  the  problems 
of  transportation  of  the  western  States  by  means  of  railways, 
which,  so  to  say,  wiped  tire  Alleghany  Mountains  off  the  commercial 
map  of  North  America,  brought  about  an  era  of  railway  building 
and  of  immigration  into  the  American  West  which  multiplied 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  many  times.  The  “roaring  forties”, 
as  they  have  been  called,  turned  the  attention  of  the  settlements 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  ^plains'  of  thtf  West,  and  marked 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  continent. 
From  1821  all  the  connections  of  Rupert’s.  Land  and  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement  had  been  with  England  through  Hudson  Bay. 
Under  this  condition  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
was  so  secure  that  even  the  settlers  on  Red  River  accepted  it  without 
cavil,  but,  when  steamships  on  the  Mississippi  and  approaching 
railroads  made  it  possible  for  them  to  drive  across  the  international 
boundary  with  peltries  to  an  American  market  on  the  Mississippi 
an~d  to  return  with  whiskey,  with  which  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
for  furs,  the  passivity  of  the  Settlement  began  to  pass  away. 
Colonists  who  desired  to  enter  the  fur  trade  chafed  at  the  liquor 
laws,  and  sought  means  to  overthrow  .the  monopoly  and  rule  of 
the  company.  Petitions  alleging  all  sorts  of  tyrannies,  negligences, 
and  abuses,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  buCcuriously  silent  about 
the  real  motives  of  the  petitioners,  were  sent  in  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  Naturally  the  would-be  free-traders  were  not. 
satisfied  when  the  Government  found  that, their  charges  were  not 
founded  on  fact.  A  real  victory  was,  however, ^gained  by  them 
in  1849,  when  a  prosecution  of  illicit  traders  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  before  the  Quarterly  Court,  the  supreme,  court  of  the 
Settlement,  ended  in  aq  innocuous  verdict.  The  armed  half-breeds, 
3° 
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whose  presence  at  the  trial  brought  the  release joi  the  accused,  raised 
the  cry  “L^  Traite  est  libre”,  “the  trade  is  free.”  The  continued 
unrest  of  the  Settlement  and  the  failure  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  the  colonization  of  Vancouver’s  Island  brought  about 
an  enquiry  by  a  select  committee -of  the  House  of  Commons  into 
the  administration  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and,  incidentally, 
into  the  possibility  of  colonizing  the  Northwest.  The  Imperial 
Government  asked  the  Governor-General  if  Canada  wished  to  be 
represented  at  the  enquiry.  Chief  Justice  W.  H.  Draper  appeared 
to  watch  proceedings  and  to  express  the  sentiments  of  that  colony. 

The  enquiry  was  very  thorough,  and  the  views  expressed  were  as 
diverse  as  the  soil  of  the  spacious  Northwest.  The  views  of  Sir 
George  Simpson,,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Governor  of 
Rupert’s  Land,  on  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  region 
have  been  given  above.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  agreed  with  his 
testimony.  Lieut. -Col.  Lefroy,  who  had  travelled  over  the  whole 
region  east  of  the  Rockies  for  two  years  making  magnetic  observa¬ 
tions  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Royal  Society,  pointed  out 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  region  is  primitive  in  geological  formation 
and  almost  entirely  denuded  of  soil.  Over  a  large  portibn  the  soil 
is  permanently  frozen.  Referring  to  the  settled  area  he  said: 
“The  seasons  .are  so  short  and  so  uncertain,  that  crops  are  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  unseasonable  frosts  at  periods  that  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  husbandman  to  reckon  with  any  certainty  on  a 
return.”1  There  was  landifor  settlement  on  either  side  of  the 
.Saskatchewan.  Wheat  had  been  grown  at  Cumberland  House, 
but  with  uncertainty  for  the!  reason  given.  A  settlement  of  civilized 
and  christianized  Indians  at  the  Pasquia  River  (The  Pas),  formed 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  “had  succeeded  in  some  degree  in 
cultivating  the  ground.”  The  crop  was  wheat,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  various  vegetables,  b\jt  not  Indian  corn.  He  thought  Fort 
Cumberland  was  the  northern  limit  for  the  growth  of  wheat. 
He  had  seen  successful  growth  of  vegetables  at  Norway  House 
(on  Little  Play-green  Lake,  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg).  The  plains 
at  the  Red  River  could  be  settled  “until  you  get  to  a  certain  distance 
westward,  where,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  but  little  rain  falls; 
that  is  one  way  in  which  I  account  for  the  physical  fact  of  its  being 
prairie,  and  there  the  soil  is,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  not  very 
•favourable  to  cultivation.2  Lefroy  told  of  10  acres  of  barley  at 

1  Report  of  The  Select  Committee  on  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  British  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1857,  p.  13. 

s  Hid.,  p.  15. 
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Ile-ik-la  Crosse;  that  no  more  than^  a  crop  of  small  potatoes  could 
be  grown  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabaska;  that  on  the  rich 
soil  on  an  island  at  Fort  Simpson  at  the  confluence  of  the  Liard  and 
Mackenzie  Rivers  (about  latitude  62°N.)  barley  and  vegetables 
were-  grown  with  unusual  success  though  the  subsoil  remained 
permanently  frozen,  and  that  at  Fort  Norman  in  latitude  64° 
31'  barley  was  grown.  He  attributed  this  to  the  comparative 
proximity  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  attributed  the  comparatively 
".small  area  under  cultivation  at  the  Red  River  Settlement  to  the 
unsettled  spirit  of  many  of  its  people,  who  preferred  to  live  on  the 
buffalo-hunt  and  .by  fishing  to  giving  their  labour  to  farming.  These 
"■■may  be  taken  as  the  views  of  intelligent  observers  of  that  time, 
ignorant,  of  course,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  but  basing 
their  conclusions  on  the  facts -as  they  saw  them. 

Mr.  Alexander  Isbister,  who  was  the  spearhead  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  testified  that  he  himself  had  raised 
barley  and  oats  at  Fort  Norman,  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
Saskatchewan  was  the  limit  for  raising  wheat.  Wheat  ripened  well/1 
on  Red  River.  He  had  heard  of  frosts  but  knew  of  none  in  his 
time.3  The  general  testimony  was  that  more  wheat  could  and  would 
be  grown  in  the  Red  River  if  there  were  a  market.  Some  blamed 
the  Company  for  not  providing  the  market. 

The  Canadians  who  appeared  before  the  Committee  had  not 
visited  the  country.  They  were  chiefly  men  interested  in  trans¬ 
portation.  Mr.  John  Ross,4  a  member  of  the  Canadian  parliament 
'and  at  the  head  of  the  .Grand  Trunk  Railway,- complained  that  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  occupied  the  territory  and  prevented 
the  extension  of  settlement  and  civilization.  He  thought  there 
was  land  west  of  Lake  Superior  and  also  on  the  Red  River  which 
could  be  cultivated..  He  asserted  that,  the  most  feasible  route 
for  a  transcontinental  railway  was  through  British  territory. 
He  thought  a  railway  running  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior  would  bring  about  settlements  along  the  line,  and  be 
productive.  His  ignorance  of  the  country  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  agricultural  settlements  are  not  yet  to  be  found  in  the  region 
indicated.  Mr.  William  Kernaghan,6  of  Chicago,  and  interested 
in  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  steamships,  thought 
that  British  goods  could  be  taken  to  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  and  transported  thence  to  Red  River  by  wagons  in  summer 

*  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

4  Ibid.,  P.  l.  -  -  - 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  no. 
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and  sleighs  in  winter.  Chief  Justice  W.  H.  Draper6  represented 
Canada  informally  beforeThe  committee.  He  put  in  a  plea  for  a 
delineation  of  the  boundary  of  Canada,  believing  that  it  would  be 
shown  that  the  Hudson’s t Bay  Company  had.'no  title  to  the  .part 
of  the  Northwest  capable  of  settlement  “(indeed  a  map  of  Canada 
was  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Crown  Lands  Department  for  the 
committee  showing  the  Pacific  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
colony,  but  the  thing  was  so  ridiculous  the  Canadian  Government 
did  not  forward  it  to  Mr.  Draper — in  fact  destroyed  it).  The, 
Canadian  Government  was  not  prepared  to  take  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  West,  but  desired  that,  as  communications  were 
opened  up  and  the  land  settled,  they  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  the  regions  involved. 

The  committee  terminated  the  connection  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  with  Vancouver’s  Island,  without  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  validity  of  the  Company’s  charter  in  the  matter 
of  Rupert’s  Land.  They  agreed  that  the  company  should  be  allowed 
td  continue  in  the  enjoyrfient  of  its  privileges.  They  reported  that 
it  was  “essential  to  meet. the  just  and  reasonable  wishes  of  Canada 
to  be  enabled  to  annex' to  her’ territory  such  portion  of  the  land 
in.  her  neighbourhood  as  may  be  available  to  her  for  the  purposes 
of  settlement,  with  which  lands' she  is  willing  to  open  and  maintain 
communications  and  for  which  she  will  provide  the  means  of  local  " 
administration.”  From  this  report  dates  the  movement  to  annex 
the  West,  that  is,  to  incorporate  it  into  the  crown  domain  -of. , 
Canada.  '  ■» 

All  parties  must  have  now  become  aware  of  their  ignorance  oL 
the  Northwest.  At  any  rate  the  Imperial  Government  sent  in 
Captain  Palliser,  and  the  Canadian  Government,  Mr.  S.  E.  Dawson 
and  Professor  H.  Y.  Hind,  to  explore  the  agricultural  possibilities' 
of  the  region.  The  results  of  Captain  Palliser’s  expedition  are 
embodied  in  Further  Papers'  Relative  to  the  Exploration ,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1860.  The  report  was  in  favour  of  a  colony  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Red  River  to  the  boundaries  of  British ,  Columbia, 
estimated  as  hjiving'an  area  of  240,000  square  miles.  In  this  region 
it  found  three  types  of  soil.  The  “arable  prairie”  as  about  the  Red 
River  Settlement  and  the  lower,  Assiniboine; 'the  “willow  prairie” 
north  of  the  limit  of  the  true  prairie  (Fig.  3)  which  had-  been 
originally  forest,  but  which  had  been  burned  down  by  prairie 
fires  running  northward,  and  where  the  mould  left  by  the  forest- 
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was  still  to  be  found;  and  the  true  prairie  on  which  the  mould  was 
but  two  or  three  inches  deep  and  which  approximated  in  character 
to  the  so-called  American  Desert.  It  was  anticipated  that  settle¬ 
ment  would  avoid -this  last  region,  and.hfvould  avail  itself  of  com¬ 
munication  to  the  “willow  prairie”  or  as  it  came  to  be>  called 
‘‘the  fertile  belt”,  by  river  and  lake.  Consequently,  after  the 
arable  prairie  from  the  Red  River  to  Portage-la-Prairie  tyas  settled 
’  colonization  would  begin  in  the  willow  prairie  region  on7 the  upper 
Assiniboine,  thought  to  be  accessible  from  Lake  W  midp  egos  is*  and 
would  extend  to  the  Forks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  aim  so  up  the  river 
valley.  The  true  prairie  partly  on  account  of  its  soil,  but  also 
'partly  because  it  was  timberless,  would  not  be  favourable  to  coloni¬ 
zation.  A  feasible  route  across  the  Rockies  to  the  tnouth  of  Fraser 
River  was  indicated,  but  was  reported  ais  less  practicable  than  one 
through  the  United  States. 

Hind’s  report7  envisaged  the  region  east  of  the  longitude  of  the 
Elbow  , of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  which  river  was  followed' all . 
the  way  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  describes  the  country  in.  much 
more  glowing  terms  than  does  Palliser.  Hind  writes  airily  of 
diverting  the  south  Saskatchewan  into  the  valley  of  the  Qu’Appelle 
to  form  a  waterway  leading  due  westward  through  the  fertile  belt. 
He  accepts  figures  indicating', the  maturity  of  wheat,  which  are 
suspiciously  modern.  He  quotes  figures8  furnished,  by  (Donald) 
Gunn  oi  the. Red- River  Settlepent  indicating  that  in  1856  t;he- 
wheat  matured  in  112  days,  and  was  harvested  in  120  days  'by 
August  28th.  A  slight  frost  was  experienced  on  Augu.st  30,  If 
the  figures  are  correct  it  was  an  extraordinarily  favourable  season. 
.The  moisture  of  the  year  June  1st,  1855-1856  was  given  as  43  inches 
of  rain  and  39  inches  of  snow.9  The  total  precipitation  of  the 
region  averages  20  to  25  inches,  yet,  in  this  very  wet  season,  the 
harvesting  of  wheat  commenced  on  August  15.  Our  Marquis 
wheat  could  not  have  done  better,  if  as  well.” 

Hind  drew  an  imaginary  line  from  the  Fishing  Lakes  in  the 
Qu’Appelle  valley  to  the  Moose  Woods,  south  of  our  Saskatoon, 
and  another  at  the  101st  degree  of  longitude  near  the  Little  Souris.  - 
'  The  precipitation  east”  of  these,  he  argued,  promised,  successful 
.agriculture.  “The  vast  treeless  plain  west  of  the  Little  Souris 
lies  within  that  part  of  the  area  which  receives  comparatively  a 

7  H.  Y/Hind,  Report  of  The  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition  (retimed  in  “British 
Parliamentary  Papers".  l&iO).  \ 

J>  Ibid.,p.  145. '  '  \ 

'  •  Ibid.,  p„'135.  '  \. 
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small. annual  rainfall.”  One  one  of  his  maps  it  is  described  as  an 
“arid  plain”.10  Thus,  while  the  boundary  between  the  two  areas  is 
giveiudifferently  Hind’s  conclusions  are  not  greatly  at  variance  with 
those  of  Palliser.  Relying  largely  on  the  figures  for  the  Red 
River  supplied  by’  (Donald)  Gunn,  Hind  made  the  precipitation 
in  the  Red  Riyer  valley  greater  than  that  of  Toronto,  48.5  inches 
as  tompared  with  30.6.  His  report  t.hus  gave  an-apparent  scientific 
basis  for.  the  optimism  with  regard  to  the  West  which  prevailed 
in  Canada — an  optimism  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned  born 
of  ignorance.  .Meanwhile  that  optimism,  was  being  fanned  into 
flames  by  pamphlets,  resolutions  of  Boards  of  Trade,  parliamentary 
'  committees,  and  eloquent  speeches,  describing  the  unlimited  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  West.  A  speaker  was  making  what  was  doubtless 
an  eloquent  oration  to  a  Toronto  audience  on  the  agricultural 
future  of  the  valley  of  the — here  he  stumbled  at  the  name,  turned 
to  a  friend  on  the  platform  and  said,  “What  do  you  cdll  that  big 
river  in  the  Northwest  we  were  talking  of  yesterday?  Saskawitch- 
ikum?  Is  that  it?”  The  correction  came,  “Saskatchewan.” — 
The  speaker’s  eloquence  flowed  on  in  an  unperturbed  stream.  , 
Factors  preventing  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  the  Canadians 
were  the  poverty- of  their  colony  and  the'belt  of  shaggy  country— 
hills,,  lakes,  swamps,  and  rocks — between  Canada  and  .the  Red 
River,  which  they  had  forgotten  or  had  chosen  to  ignore  at  the 
outset.  Not  less  important  was  the  fact  that  the  annexation  of 
the  west  became  an  issue  in  politics  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  people  of  Quebec,  led  by  George  Etienne  Cartier, 
saw  in  it  an  attempfof  the  English  Upper  Canadians  to  extend 
their  domain  and  fill  it 'with  an  Anglo-Saxon  population.  George 
Brown  of  the  Toronto  Globe  was  ^advocating  representation  by 
population  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  the  French  influence  in 
the  colonial  legislature.  A  great  Anglo-Saxon  west  would  re-enforce 
his  party, 'bring  his  campaign  to  a  successful  issue,  and  give  the 
English  a  permanent  predominance  at  the  expense  of  Quebec  in 
the  colonial  legislature.  Cartier  told  Lord  Lytton,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  that  it  would  ruin  him  and  his  party  to  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  annexing  the  West.  At  the  elbow  of  the  Duke'  of  New¬ 
castle,  Lytton’-s  successor,  stood  Edward  Watkin,  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  task  of  rehabilitating  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
This  very  able  organizer  believed  that  relief  for  his  railway  would 
be  got  by.  finding  for  it  an  ever-widening  country  to  serve".  He  was 

'  10  Ibid.,  p  133.  -  „  ' 
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for  extending  it  to  Chicago,  and  so  to  Red  River,  and  ultimately 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  To  this  end,,  he  interested  the  Duke  in  the 
creation  of  a  crown  colony  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territories  ancLin  a 
transcontinental  telegraph  line  and  wagon-road  as  a  precursor" 
to  a  railway.  1  When  -the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  opposed  the 
scheme,  he  organized  the  International  Finance  Society  -  which 
bought  out' the  company  for  the  small  sum  of  about  31,500,000. 
The  old  company  was  impressed  with  the  precariousness  of  .its 
position  and,  engrossed  in  the  fur  trade, -was' innocent  of  real 
’  estate  speculation  and  the  allied  art  of  colonization.  The  new' 
company  was  aware -of  the  value^of  .its  property  from  the  point  of 
view  oficolonizajnon'an'd  the  development  of  railway?.  It. Stood  out 
stiffly  for  advantageous' terms  whgnthe  question  of  the  transfer 
of  Ruper.t’s  Land  to  the  Do'mihion  cameto  the  point  of  settlement. 

Meanwhile  Canada  was  testing  out  the  possibilities  of  opening 
up  communications- with  .  the'  Red  River  Settlement.  A,  postal 
system  overland  from  Fort  William  was  organized  but  proved  an 
utter  Dilute.  On  June  24,  186(4,  the  Canadian  mail  arrived  in  the 
Settlement.  It  was  carried  by  five  men  arrd.  was  ninetee'n  days 
from  Fort  William  and  consisted  of  four  newspapers!  All' the 
connectidhs'of  Red  River  Settlement  were  really, through  St.  Paul 
by  railway  and  ,steanqship.lu  Canada  could  only  break  this  ea_sy 
connection  by  constructing  a  railway  through  the  rocky  region- 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  apdmhat  was'not  yet  a  possibility.  In  1867 
a.-'brave  attempt  was  made  by  commencing  what  was  to  be  a 
combined  wagon  and  steamboat  connection  known  as  the  Dawson 
route.  This  also  proved  a  failure.  An  indispensable  preliminary 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  and  to  the  prosperity  of  its 
settlers  was  quick,  easy,  and  cheap,  transportation..  This  is 
written  large  in  all„its  history. 

While  the  “newspapers  of  Upper  Canada  recurred  again  and  yet 
again  to  the  glowing  prospects  of  agriculture  in  the  Northwest, 
the  farmers  of  the  Red  Rivet  Settlement  were  meeting  with' -a 
successioi\of  difficulties  which  must  have  been  all  the  more  distress¬ 
ing  becausq  a,  number  of  Americans  and  especially  Canadians, „ 
and  of  English  sportsmen,  like  ‘  Milton  and-  Cheadle  and  Lord 
Southesk,  were  coming  into  the., country. 

In  consequence  of  the  Hood  which  had  taken  place  in  spring  .  .  .  the  crops  in 
the  autumn  of  1861  may  be  said  to  have  faded.  ’  Wheat  .  .  .  yielded  a  very  poor- 
return,  while  the  barley  and  potato  crops  were  perfect  failures.  The  misery 
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consequent  thereupon  was,  however,  much  alleviated  by  the  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  Plain  buffalo  hunts,  with  the  Lake  fisheries,  turned  out  well.12 

The  spring  of  1862  was  a  period  of  starvation.  .  .  .  Daily,  dozens  of  starving' 
people  besieged  the  office  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  at  Fort  Garry,  asking  for 
■food. and  later  in  the  season  for  seed  wheat.13 

A  grant  of  800  bushels  enabled  the  poorer  farmers  to  seed  their 
ground.  The  harvest  of  1862  was  below  the  average.  There  had 
been  serious  damage  from,  a  hailstorm  in  the  month  of  August. 

Fortunately,  it  was  restricted  to  an  area-  in  the  centre  of  the  colony.14 
In  1863  extreme  drought  seriously  injured  the  harvest.  While 
the  wheat  crop  was  somewhat  above  the  average,  all  other  types  of 
crops,  especially  potatoes,  came  near  to  complete  failure.  Prices1 
soared.  The  next  year,  1864,  saw  a  severe  drought,  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  known  in  the  Settlement.  It  was  not  broken  by  rain 
before  the  middle  of  July.  With 'the  great  heat  came  a  swarm  of 
grasshoppers  which  was  disastrous  to  the  growing  crops.  The 
depredations  of  the  grasshoppers  continued  in  1865,  but  were 
largely  confined  to  the  part  of  the  Settlement  occupied  by  the  Scots 
“who  were  probably  better  able  to  support  the  loss  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  community.”  The  crops  in  St.  Paul’s  parish 
0were  destroyed.-  , 

In  1866  gome  parts  of  the-.Settlement  experienced  a  failure  of 
their  crops 

chiefly  in  consequence  of  grasshoppers,  early  frost,  and  blackbirds  but,  on  the  , 

whole,  the  harvest  was  very  good.  The  succession  of  poor,  or  at  least  only  par- 

tially-successful,  harvests  for  a  seriously  long  term  of  years  had  weighed  heavily 

on  the  agricultural  interest  off  the  Settlement  and  predisposed  people  to  coincide 

with  the  Bishop  in  the  desire  of  holding  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  $ 

exceptionally  abundant  yield. 

The  harvest  of  1867  was  considerably  injured  by  a  vast  cloud  of 
grasshoppers  which  lighted  upon  the  Settlement  at  the  beginning 
of  harvest.  “Almost  all  the  oats  and  barley  were  entirely  destroyed, 
the  wheat  greatly  injured.”  This  swarm  deposited  its  eggs  in  the 
ground,  and  in  the  spring  the  larvae  completely  destroyed  the  crop.  " 

The  suffering  was  accentuated  by  the  parallel  failures  of  the  buffalo- 
hunt  and  the  fishing-grounds.  An  appeal  was  sent  abroad  and  large 
sums  were  raised  in  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  government  inaugurated  a  scheme  of  relief  by 

12  J.  J.  Hargrave,  Rti  Rnir  (Montreal  1871),  p  208. 

J3  Uni.,  p.  219. 

14  tbid.°p.  247.  , 
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building  the  western  end  of  the  Dawson  route,  fronr  Winnipeg  to, 
Oak  Point,  a'  point  of  the  northern  forest  west  of  Lake  of  the  Woods 
which  juts  out  iiito  the  prairie  30  miles  east  of  the  Settlement. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  Canadians  and  a  few  persons-  from  the 
United  States  had  come  into  the  Settlement.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  much  agricultural  settlers  as  men  who  wished  to 
pluck  the  earliest  fruit  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Canada. 
A  small  party  came;  in  as  early  as  1856  hoping  to  enter  the  fur  trade 
despite  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  but  achieved  nothing.  Soon 
after,  Dr.  Schultz  took  up  residence  as  a  physician  and  also  opened 
a  store.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  William  Coldwell  and  William 
Buckingham  came  in\'with  a  printing  press — the  second  to  appear 
in  the  colony — and  established  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Nor’’ Wester. 
Later  William  Spence  came  to  practise  law.  A  small  group  settled 
at  Portage-la-Prairie  and  devoted  itself  largely  to  farming.  The 
point  of  view  of  these  Canadians  was  essentially  that  of  the  Canad- 
_idn  Government — that  save  for  a  few  half-breeds,  whom  they 
despised,  the  country  was  unoccupied,  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  had  no  title  to  the  soil,  that  it  misruled  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  region  by  Canada 
fevould  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  In  ,the  fifties  the  public  of  the 
Settlement  had  looked  to  the  absorption  of  the  country  by  Canada 
with  great  satisfaction,  but  the  views  and  the  actions  of  the  Can¬ 
adians  and'  the  Canadian-  Government  effectually  checked  this 
enthusiasm,  and  b^  the  end  of  the  sixties  transformed  it  to  hostility. 
The  settlers  believed  that  they  were  a  colony,  that  their  Council 
and  forms  of  government  and  justice  had  been  satisfactory  enough, 
but  they  looked  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country  as  promising  a 
step  in  advance.  The  Canadians  and  in  particular  the  Nor’ Wester, 
denied  the  title  of  the  company  and  held  up  its  institutions  to 
ridicule.  The  denial  of  the  title  of  the  company  carried  with  it 
the  implication  that  the  title  to  the  soil  given  to  the  settlers  was 
invalid.  Within  two  months  of  its  first  appearance,  the  Nor’ Wester 
brought  to  the  front  a  claim  of  the  Indians  that  Lord  Selkirk  had 
not  bought  the  Indian  title  to  the  Settlement.  Old  settlers  denied 
this  vigorously,  but  the  effect  was  to  create  anxiety  as  to  what 
would  happen  when  Canada  took  over  the  country. 

'  Then,  too,  the  prestige  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had 
suffered  through  the  restive  spirit  that  grew  up”  when  the  settlers, 
and  particularly  the  half-breeds,  had  made  trade  connections  with 
St.  Paul,  and  a  trade  in  furs  began  in  spite  of  the  monopoly.  The 
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restrictions  on  the  importation  of  whiskey,  which  was  an  integral 
part  of  this  trade,  made  the  “free-traders”  impatient  oft  the 
liquor  la\vs  which  prevailed  in  the  Settlement.  The  sale  of.  the 
charter  and  property  of  the  company  to  the  International  Faftance 
Society  further  diminished  the  prestige  of  the  co'rfipany.  The 
agitation  of  the  Canadians  against  the  company,  and  their  ridicule 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  law  courts,  shook  the  colony  to  its  founda¬ 
tions.  On  three  occasions,  ^crowds,  openly  supported  by  the 


Nor’ Wester,  broke  open  the  jail  and  liberated  prisoners.  Mr. 
Spence,  who  had  removed  to  Portage-la-Prairie,  despite  the  rights 
of  the  company,  proclaimed  what  came  to  be  called  the  Republic 
of  Manitoba  as  the  government  of  that  region,  he  himself  being 
President.  These  proceedings  alienated  from  the  Canadians  all 
those  parts  of  the  Settlement  which  had  sent  their  leading  citizens 
to  the  Council  and  which  regarded  the  Council  and  its  law  courts 
as  the  legal  government  of  the  colony.  When  Cojifederation^oomed 
on  the  horizon  and  with  it  the  transfer  of  Rupert’s  Lari^to  the 
Dominion  the  settlers  no  longer  looked  eagerly  for  it.  Thtf  Canad¬ 
ians  held  meetings,  Which  were  attended  by  none  but  themselves,, 
and  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  transfer  of  the  country  to 
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the  coming  Dominion.  The  Nor' Wester  broadcasted  these  resolu¬ 
tions  in  Canada  with  the  effect  of  concealing  the  true  situation 
from  the  Canadian  Government.  That  government  was  placed  in 
an  invitlious  light  when  the  wages  of  the  starving  workmen  on  the 
Dawsofr  route  were  paid,  not  in  cash  but  in  provisions,  to  be 
procured;only  at  Dr.  Schultz’s  store  at  Oak  Point  at  prices  mater¬ 
ially  higher  than  those  prevailing  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
Fort  Garry.  Officers  of  the  party  building  the  Dawson  route  got 
Indians  drunk  and  secured  from  them  title  to  certain  lands  at  Oak 
Point,  though'they  were  already  settled  by  half-breeds.  Charles 
Mair,  in  the  service  building  the  road,  wrote  letters  ridiculing  the 
manners  of  the  half-b'reeds.  These  were  published  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  brought  the  indignation  of  the  settlers  to  boiling  point, 
for  in  the  Settlement  the  half-breeds  were  a  respectable  middle 
class,  rather  than  the  outcasts  the  Canadian  public  envisaged 
by  the  term.  Governor  Mactavish’s  wife  was  an  educated  half- 
breed  of  remarkable  grace  and  dignity,  and  he  protested  in  indignant 
terms  that  she  was  fit  to  grace  any  table.  Into  this  powder  magazine 
the  Canadian  government  walked,  all  unawares,  believing  that 
it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  whole  population.  To  begin  with, 
the  settlers  had  all  along  had  a  Council  of  their  own,  which,  'though 
nominated,  had  really  been  very  representative  in  character. 
The  company’s  officers,  the  two  bishops,  and  leading  citizens  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  settlement,  English  and  French,  English 
half-breeds  and  French  half-breeds — all  residents  of  the  colony — 
had  sat  on  it  as  the  rulers  of  the  land.  On  June  22,  1869,  a  measure, 
entitled  An  Act  for  the  Temporary  Government  of  Rupert’s  Land 
and  the  North-Western  Territory  when  United  with  Canada  was 
passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament.  It  slumped  the  Red  River 
Settlement  and  the  empty  spaces  beyond  it  into  one  political  unit, 
“The  North-West  Territories.”  It  provided  for  its  government  ■ 
by  a  Governor  and  Council  appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Privy  Council.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  but  it  is.-  now  known,  and  was  then  shrewdly  suspected, 
that  but  few  Red  River  settlers  would  be  on  it  and  that  the  Council 
would  be  predominantly  Canadian.  Even  the  Nor' W ester  had  been 
claiming  that  the  next  stage  in  the  political  development  of  the 
colony  would  be  an  elective  council  and  responsible  government. 
The  major  part  of  the  Red  River  settlers  regarded  a  council  most  of 
whose  members  were  coming  to  them  from  abroad  as  a  step  back¬ 
ward  rather  than  forward,  and  were  estranged. 
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The  Act  was  silent  about  the  title  of  the  settlers  to  their  lands. 
The  anxiety  in  this  matter  was  partly  due  to  the  causes  enumerated 
above,  but  it  was  also  due  to  the  very  primitive  land  system.  While 
a  few'  lots  may  have  been  sold  to  settlers  in  fee  simple,  most  of  the 
land  taken  had  been  on  a  lease  of  999  years.  While  there  had 
been  a  land-book,  in  which  titles  were  registered,  the  land  had  been 
treated  much  as  any  other  commodity  for  sale  at  the  company’s 
store.  A  sale  was  entered  in  the  book,  and  a  paper  given  registering 
the  same.  It  appears  that  at  times  all  parties  were  careless  in  this 
matter.  Even  more  careless  were  the  settlers  in  tKeir  dealings  in 
their  lands.  The  sale  of  a  portion  of  a  lot  might  be  evidenced  in 
a  sentence  on  the  margin  of  the  original  paper,  or  in  a  simple 
receipt,  or  again  not  evidenced  in  any  paper  at  all.  If  this  was  the 
ca,se  with  the  English  settlers,  the  situation  of  the  half-breeds  was 
even  w'orse.  Many  of  them,  especially  those  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Settlement,  had  simply  squatted  on  the  land,  and  the  company 
had  not  interfered  at  all.  A  clause  in  the  Act  promising  respect  for 
all  the  rights  of  the  original  settlers  in  the  land  would  have  set 
to  rest  anxieties  raised  by  the  Canadian  immigrants. 

The  transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  to  the  Queen  was  finally  arranged 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  company,  the  terms 
being  reached  by  negotiations  to  which  the  Canadian  Government 
w'as  a  party.  It  was  to  take  place  and  the  re-transfer  from  the 
Queen  to  the  Dominion  accomplished  by  December  1st,  1869, 
But  the  negotiations,  which  were  conducted  without  reference  to 
the  Council  of  the  Settlement,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people. 
They  felt  they  had  rights  which  should  be  Safeguarded  in  the  trans¬ 
action.  They  proudly  spoke  of  their  settlement  as  a  “colony” 
and  were  offended  at  being  passed  over.  The  cup  of  their  indigna¬ 
tion  ran  over. 

In  the  summer  before  the  date  arranged  for  the  transfer,  the 
Canadian  Government  acted  with  an  undignified  precipitancy. 
They  entered  into  their  new  possession  before  it  was  theirs.  Survey 
parties  were  sent  in,  it  is  true  not  to  effect  a  survey,  but  to  locate 
the  meridian  line  which  wras  to  be  the  basis  of  the  survey.  These 
parties  surveyed  over  the  lots  of  certain  half-breeds,  apparently 
without*  explaining  what  they  were  about.  To  the  untutored 
minds  of  the  breeds  it  appeared  a  re-survey  of  their  lots  and  Louis 
Riel  led  out  a  crowd  of  indignant  but  unarmed  half-breeds,  and 
forbade  the  survey.  The  surveyors  prudently  retired. 

'  Then  too,  William  McDougalfy  the  Governor-to-be,  was  sent  in, 
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as  if  there  were  no  Governor  in  the  colony,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
himself.  Louis  Riel,  with  keen  insight,  perceived  that  if  McDougall 
installed  himself  as  Governor,  any  movement  against  him  thereafter 
would  be  fraught  with  much  more, serious  consequences  than  the 
prevention  of  his  entry  when  he  was  still  a  private  citizen.  The 
half-breeds  stopped  the  Governor-to-be  at  the  ( border.  When 
McDougall  and  the  Canadians  appeared  to  be  planning  a  military 
movement  against  him,  Riel,  with  equal  insight,, seized  Fort  Garry 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  situation.  At  first  the  English  in 
the  Settlement  were  uneasy  at  the  leadership  assumed  by  the 
French,  and  at  their  resort  to  physical  force,  but  by  December 
Riel  had  largely  won  their  support.  On  Feburary  11,  1870,  at  the 
convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  residents  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Settlement  and  called  with  the  approval  of  Donald 
Smith,  afterwards  Lord  Strathcona,  sent  out  by  the  Canadian 
Government  as  their  representative,  a  list  of  rights  was  drawn  up 
and  it  was  agreed  to  send  delegates  to  represent  the  claims  of  the 
colony  to  the  Dominion  Government.  In  the  list  of  rights  in  the 
form  presented  to  the  Dominion  Government  are  included,  that  the 
Settlement  shall  be  a  province  enjoying  equal  rights  with  the  othe'r 
provinces,  and  representation  in  both  houses  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  Dominion;  that  the  property  rights  of  the  people  shall  be 
respected;  that  the  natural  resources  shall  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  province.  Practically  all  the  demands  made,  except  the  control 
of  the  natural  resources,  were  granted  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form,  and  became  law  in  the  Manitoba  Act,  1870.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  the  next  year  making  further  provision  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  North-West  Territories,  no  longer  including  Manitoba, 
'  by  a  Governdr,  to  be  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba, 
and,  a  Council. 

On  June  of  1870,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  surrendered  its 
charter  to  the  Crown  and  momentarily  Rupert’s  Land,  i.e.,  the 
Company’s  Territory  regarded  as  the  basin  of  Hudson  Bay, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  The  North-West  Territory, 
that  is,  the  land  beyond,  mostly  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  which  had  never  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  Crown  was 
added  to  it,  and  both  regions  were  transferred  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  by  an  Order-in-Council,  dated  June  8th,  18-70. 

Thus  the  Canadian  Northwest  was  incorporated  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  study,  the  fundamental 
•  problems  of  the  country  as  an  agricultural  region— transportation, 
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and  a  produce  sure  enough  to  support  a  large  settlement  and  capable 
of  being  marketed  profitably — were  passed  over  with  the  land  to 
the  hands  of  the  Canadians. 


^  CHAPTER  III 


PRE-RAILWAY  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  FIRST 
PRAIRIE  LEVEL,  1871-1881 

WHEN  the  North-West  Territories  and  Rupert’s  Land  were 
transferred  to  the  Confederation,  the  ministers  of  the_ 
Dominion  apprehended  the  needs  of  the  country  more 
accurately  than  they  had  done  before  the  Riel  movement  of  1869. 
The  creation  of  the  diminutive  province  of  Manitoba  of  1870  to.ok 
from  their  cognizance  all  provincial  and  local  matters  in  an  area 
whose  boundaries  were  defined  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Manitoba 
Act  as  running  along  the  “forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
International  Boundary,  from  96°  West,  longitude  to  99°  pf  west 
longitude”,  thence  due  north  to  50°  30'  north  latitude,  thence 
eastward  along  “that  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  aforesaid  96°  west " 
longitude,  thence  due  south  to  the  International  Boundary’^ 
All  that  the  Dominion  Government  was  concerned  about  was  to 


\  .  get  the  provincial  institutions  established  with  the  least  possible 

\  *  friction.  Th-is  was  accomplished  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Adams 


Archibald  -with  admirable  tact  and  firmness.  His  census,  taken  in 
the  summer  of  1870,  enables  us  to  gauge  the  settlement  of  the 
country  at  the  point  of  its  entry  into  the  Dominion.  The  people' 
had  all  along  been  established  in  narrow  lots  running  back  from  the 
Red  and  the  Assiniboine  Rivers.  The  census  does  not  distinguish 
the  English  from  the  French,  but  the  enumeration  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  indicates  roughly  where  the  two  types  of  people 
were  settled,  while  those  whose  religion  was  not  given  under  these 
heads  may  be  taken,  as  a  whole,  to  be  pagan  as  distinguished  from 
christianizetHlndians  (Fig.  5).  Roughly,  the  population  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  Rivers  from  the  parish  of 
Headingley .-northward  to  St-.  Peters  was  of  British  extraction 
(including  the  English  half-breeds),  while,  the  French-Canadians 
and  French  half-breeds  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  River  in 
the  parish- of  St.  Boniface  and  farther  up  on  the  west  side  in  St. 
Vital,  St.  Norbert,  St.  Agathe,  and  at  the  boundary.  On  the 
Assiniboine,  they  were  south  of  the  river  in  St.  Charles  but  mostly 
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north  of  ft  in  St.  Francois  Xavier  and  Baie  St.  Paul.  .Add  to  these 
the  parish  of,  St.  Anne  des  Chenes  (Oak  Point)  on  the  Da-ws'on 
Road.  ^Outside  of  these  limits  the  population  was  pagan  Indian 
save  that  there  was  an  embryo  English  settlement  at  Portage-La- 
Prairie.  " 

The  duty,  not  only  of  installing  institutions  but  of  governing 
the  spacious  area  'called  the  North-West  Territory,  beyond  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  Jay  upon  the  Dominion  Government.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council,  instituted  to  legislate  upon  local 
matters,  had  at  the  outset  but ^ffle^e venue. and  few  people  apart 
from  Indians 'to  rule.  The  total  revenue  for  1877-1878  raised  in 
the  Territory  was  $526..  -  All  the  major  problems  were  kept  for 
splution  by  the  Dominion-  Government. 

The  -measures  taken  to  prepare  the  Way  for  settlement  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  need  little  mpre  than  mention.  In  keeping 
with  British  tradition,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  law  and  order. 
Laws  were°  promulgated;  courts  were  established  by' the  several 
governments.  The  British  polity  of  upholding  the.  independence 
of  the  bench  was  followed.  A  police  system  \vas  inaugurated.  _  (As' 
far  as  this  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ,provincerof  Manitoba 
it  was  provided  for  by  the  local  legislature.  The  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  created  the  police  force  for  the  North-West  Territory.  The 
speed  with  which -the  North-West  MountelTPolice  established  law 
"and  order  in  the  Territories  is  the  pride  of  the  force  and  a  credit  to 
the  Dominion  Government. 

Covering  the  area  of  both  the  Province  and  the  Territories  were 
measures  dealing  with  the  Indians;  with  the  Original  settlers;  with 
.  the  survey  of  the  land;  with  transportation;  and  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  immigration.  A  succession  of  treaties  with  the 
Indians  placed  them  on  reservations  as  the  wards  of  the  Queen, 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  land  open  to  settlement.  The  title  to  their' 
land  claimed  by  the  English  and  French  settlers  and  half-breeds, 
whether  proved  by  papers  or  by  long  occupation,  was  recognized 
and  fresh  titles  under  the  Dominion  law  were  issued.2  Claims  of 
the  half-breeds  to  consideration,  such  as  the  Indians  were  receiving, 
were  met  by  setting  aside  1,400,000  acres  for  the  benefit  of  their 
families  interpreted  as  meaning  unmarried  children.3  Four  years 
later  the  scheme  was  extended  to  include  heads  of  families.'  At  first 
reservations  were  set  aside  (Fig.  5).4  These,  however,  involved 

8  Statute'  of  Canada,  36  Vet.  c.  34. 

3  Ibid.,  36  Vict.t.  37. 
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inconven,iences  both  to  the  half-breeds  and  to  incoming  settlers. 
James  Trow,  member  of  parliament,  and  chairman  of- the  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee  on  colonization,  who  took  a  trip  through  the 
country  in  1877,  referring  to  the  whole  system  of  reserving  Jarge 
blocks  of  land  for  different  types  of  people,  says:  “Many  of  these 
reservations  are  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Province,  and  must  and 
will' retard  legitimate  colonization,  unless  thrown  open  for  settle¬ 
ment.  Bringing  into  the_jn_arj<_ep  th;e.._half-brced--reserve^i‘s~a— Step" 
in'tlrcrfig'lTf “direction”.*  The  government  now  gave  the, half-breeds 
a  paper,  “scrip”,  entitling  the  individual  to  his  allotment  of  land. 
He  could  choose  his  lot  a'nywhere  within  the  land  open  for  settle¬ 
ment  and,  on  production  of  the  “scrip”",  receive  a  patent  for-  it. 
A  half-breed,  who  set  little  value  on  the  land  and  more  on  ready 
cash,  would  sell  his  “scrip”  to  a  speculator,' often  fo.r  a  sum  much 
below  the  value  "of  the  land  represented  by  the  scrip,  even  for  a 
horse,  and  .irl  some  instances  for  liquor.  Thus  the  system  of  scrip 
stimulated  speculation  in  land  to  the  detriment  of  sound  business. 
Six  thousand  and  thirty-four  allotments  in  all,  of  240  acres  each, 
totally  2,4.48,160  acres,  were  mad(e  to  the  half-breeds.  The  same 
A&  which  granted  the  claim  of  the  half-breeds  recognized  rights 
asserted  by  the  children  of  the  settlers  in  what-  was  once  Lord  Sel¬ 
kirk’s  Colony.  Forty-nine  thousand  acres  were  to  be  set  aside 
for  them.  A  first  reservation  was  made  -for  them  in  townships 
15,  16,  17,  range  11,  and -in  township  15,  range  10,  west  of  the 
principal  merid,an.  The  claimants,  however,  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  take  out  their  allotment  by  scrip.  The  total  allotments 
made  under  this  scheme  numbered  800  of  160  acres,  or  a  quarter 
section  each.  As- the  government  was  selling  land  at  SI  an  acre, 
this  represented  #128,000  in  cash. 

Scrip  for  160  acres  of  land  was  given  to  participants  in  Col. 
YVolseley’s  expedition  to  the  Red  River.  Some  4Q0  claims  were 
filed  under  this  regulation: 

After  these  claims  were  met, ^ as  well  as  others, — as  for  example, 
claims  to  ha^  lands  which  in  the  early  days  had  played  the  part 
which  commons  did  in  England,  and  ,the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
reservation,  one-twentieth  of  the  fertile  belt, — the  remainder  of 
the  land  was  open  for  settlement  and  for  the  use  of  the  government 
in  promoting  immigration -^nd  providing  railway  transportation.  . 

The  survey  of  the  land  was  another  pre-requisite  to  settlement/’ 

6  jamesTeow, Maniloba'andtheNorth-lfestTemlones  (Ottawa-  Department  of  Agriculture,  1878), p  17. 

«  The  history  of  file  survey  is  given  in  a  report  by  Col  J  S.  Dennis  published  in  Report  of  Department 
of  the  Interior,  1891,  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1892,  Part  VI,  pp.  1-31  / 
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It  wias  to  be  in  square  townshj^s,  divided' into  sections  of  800  acre's, 
and  subdivided  into  quarter  sections,  but  in  1871  the  United  States 
scheme  of  townships  6  mUes  square  with  640  acres  was  adopted  as 
likely  to  be  more  familiar  to  immigrants.  An  innovation  was  the 
road  allowances  of  one  and  a  half  chains  between  the  sections. 
In  the  surveys  of  1881  and  thereafter,  these  were0 reduced  t.o  1 
chain  or  66  feet  and  three  of  the  east  and  west  roads  in  each  town¬ 
ship  were  done  away  with  (see  Part  II,  Fig.  8).  The  result  was 
more  land  for  cultivation  and  a  lowered  cost  for  the  survey.  In  the 
actual  survey  attention  was  first  given  to  the  previous  surveys  and 
‘  to  the  allotments  already  taken  up.  In  keeping  with  this  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  were  surveyed  in  narrow  lots  after  the  tradition 
^of  Quebec  and  of  the  Red  River  Settlement.  The  first  quarter 
sections  (subdivisions)  were  surveyed  in  the  summer  of  1871.  By 
1876,  10,574,915  acres  had  been  divided  into  townships,  sections, 
and  quarter  sections.  This  made  ample  provision  for  the  incoming 
•settlers,  especially  as  commercial  depression,  and  the  grasshopper 
plague  of  the  previous  three  years  had  reduced  t!he  volume  of 
immigration.  Attention  was  therefore  turned  in  1878  .to  a, number 
of  new  settlements  which  were  growing  in  distant  parts  of  the 
North-West  Terr’tories,  ymlj  detached  surveys  we^c  made  of 
Edmonton  and  its  neighbouring  settlements,  of  Prince' Albert  and 
St.  Laurent  (in  river  lot's$J  and  Battleford.  The  larger  lines  of 
the  survey  were  being  drawn  in  the  Territories.  These  surveys, 
along  with  the  more  general  observations  of  the  country,  especially 
those  of  John  Macoun  covering  the  whole  region  from  Peace  River 
to  the  international  boundary,  tended  to  effete  the^arid  belt  of 
Palliser  and  Hind  from  the  map  of  the  Termbries.  Each  year’s 
operations  proved  that  the  area  of  arable  land  was  much  greater 
than  had  been  previously  estimated.  Of  special  importance  was 
Macoun’s  survey  of  the  Souris  River  Valley  and  the  Regina  plain 
to  the  west.  He  describes  much  of  the  soil  as  exceedingly  rich 
and,  above 'all,  not  without  moisture.' 

Although  the  ground  appeared  hard,  and  dry  it  is  not' so.  In  reality, -about 
eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  was  quite  soft  and  so  easily  penetrated,  that  almpst 
without  an  effort,  a  spade  cauld  be  thrust  into  it  up  to  the  head.  Beneath  this, 
the  clay  was  very  hard  and  dry.  All  the  spring  and  summer,  rain  enters  the 
soil  quite  easily,  by  means  of  the  cracks  surrounding  each  hummock.  .  .  .  The 
moisture  descend*  almost  at  once  into  the  soil,  and  owing  to  the  imperviousncss 
of  the  clay,  is  reta/ned  near  the  su-rfacc,  or  just  below  where  the  soil  is  friable 
The  winter  frosts  Expand  this  moist  soil,  and  instead  of  these  cracks  being  caused 
by  the  sun,  thev/arc  frost  cracks,  produced  by  the  heaving  of  the  soil.7 

7  John  Macoun  Alamtoba  end  the  Greet  Xorth-ifest  (Guelph-  1882),  p.  58 
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Macoun "attributed  the  richness  of  the  grass  in  the  region  lo  the 
moisture  retained  on  the  clay  bed  and  inferred  that  all  that  country 
would  make  a  great  wheat  region.  These  views  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  spread  of  settlement  over  the  plain  but,  more 
immediately,  on  the  change  of  the  route  of  the  transcontinental 
from  the  north  through  the  so-called  fertile  belt  to  the  south, 
much  nearer  thp  international  boundary. 

In  the  decade  under  consideration  the  Dominion  Government 
'  busied  itself  planning  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Surveys  were  made  in  all  directions.  Two  conceptions  fixed 
the  route  as  first  drafted — 1st,  that  the  Yellow  head  Pass  was  the 
most,  if  not  the  only,  feasible.routc  across  the  Rockies;  2nd,  that  the 
fertilebelt  of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  contrasted  with  the  arid  plains  to 
the  south,  would  be,  from  the  railway  point  of  view,  the  productive 
country  (Fig.  3)’.  Accordingly,  the  line  from  Fort  William,  which 
was  to  reach  the  Red'River  at  a  point  \vhich  was  given  the  name  of 
Selkirk,  was  to  pass  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba, 
crossing  the  latter  at  the  Narrows,  and  was  to  run  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  the  valley  of  the^Swan  Rtver.  It  -was  there  to  turn 
westward,  and  cross  the  SoutFr^Saskatchewan  about  12  miles  north 
of  .the  present  Saskatoon,  at  Clark’s  Crossing  (the  present  Clark- 
boro)  where  J.  F.  Clark  soon  installed  himself  to  await  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  city  which  is  yet  to  be.  Reaching  the’ North  Saskat¬ 
chewan  at  the  Elbow,  it  was  to  follow’  the  .south  bank  of  the  river 
to  Batjdeford,  and  thence  run  westward  to  a  point  south  of  Edmon- 
I  ton,  and  so  to  the  Yelfowhead  Pass.  Things  stood  thus  when  the 
kj^rsk  of  building  the  transcontinental  was  handed  over  to  “The 
Syndicate”,  the  present  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in 
1881.  Macoun’s  belief  that  the  so-called  arid- belt  of  the  south 
would  be  a  great  wheat-raising  couhtry,  along  with  other  factors 
to  be  mentioned  later,  brought  about  a  complete  change  of  plans 
and  put  the  railway  through  the  southern  plain  across  the  so-called 
dry  belt,  in  fact. 

The  prime  assumption  of  all  plans  for  transportation  to  and  from 
the  Northwest  as  prepared  by  Canadians  w'as  that  the  railway 
should  be  through  British  territory.  The  attertipt  to  secure  a 
feasible  wragon  route  (the  Daw’son  Road)  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Red  RLvgr  by  land  and  water  had  not  been  abandoned  by  the 
Government  after  Confederation,  in  spite  of  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  country.  By  1871  the  cart  road  from  Thunder  B'ay  to  Lake 
Shebandow'an  (45  miles)  was  reported  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
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Works  as  in  “excellent  condition”.8  The  road  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  by  Point  des  Chenes  to  Winnipeg  (95  miles)  was 
passable.  The  310  miles  of  broken  navigation  was  being  made 
easier  by  steamboats.  Contracts  were  signed  for  “two  powerful 
steamboats  to  ply  on.  Rainy  Lake  (46  miles),  and  Rainy  River, 
and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  120  miles  of  unbroken  "navigation.”  An 
emigrant  transport  service  was  organized,  and  the  fare  from 
Thunder  Bay  to  Fort  Garry  fixed  at  325.  In  1872,  604  passengers 
were  carried  one  way  or  the'  other.  Among  these  were  volunteers 
sent  out  to  quelkthe  Fenian  raid.  In  1873,-  100  immigrants  passed 
through;  in  1876,  2,172  passengers  (one  way  or  the  other).  All 
the  efforts  of  the  Government,  however,  could  not  make  this  route 
a  success  in  the  face  of  railway  transportation-through  the  United 
States  to  the  upper  Red  River, and  thence  by  steamboat  downstream 
to  Fort  Garry.  Most  of  the  visitors  to  the  Northwest  who  have 
left  records  of  their  trips  travelled  over  this  United  States  route. 
The  hopes  of  the  Canadian  Government  were  accordingly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as  their  transcontinental 
scheme  was  called. 

The  Dominion  was  committed  to  build  a  railway  to  the  Pacific 
within  ten  years  from  1871,  by  the  terms  under  which  British 
Columbia  came  into  the  federation.  Access  to  the  Northwest  was 
an  equally-compelling  motive  for  the  line.  A  first  proposal  was 
prepared  by  an  Englishman -from  British  Columbia,  Waddington 
by  name,  in  conjunction  with  Americans  interested  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway.  This  line  was  to  be  the  connecting  link  between 
two  Canadian  companies,  one  in  Ontario  which  would  build  to  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  one  in  the  Northwest  which  would  run  from 
the  international  boundary  at  the  Red  River  by  way  of  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Transcontinental  traffic  whether 
American  or  Canadian  was  to  pass  over  these  lines,  Portland, 
Maine,  being  designed  to  be  the  Atlantic  terminus.  Had  the 
economic  interests  of  the  Northwest  been  the  sole  consideration, 
this  scheme  would  have  offered  many  advantages.  It  would  have 
met  the  immediate  need  for  transportation  within  the  shortest 
possible  time.  James  Trow,  member  of  parliament,  writing  from 
Winnipeg  on  July  30,  1879,  said:  “I  believe  it  wouldrhave  been  to 
our  advantage  had  the  Government  or  a  Canadian  company  years 
ago  leased  the  Northern  Pacific  and  constructed  this  ifoad  to  Winni-  1 
peg.  W7e  hold  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Portland  branch  of 

“  Report  of  tlic  Minister  of  Public  Works,  1S71,  Susumal  Papers  oj  Canada,  1872.  p.  41. 
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the  Grand  Trunk  and  could  have  so  'managed  matters  as  to  have 
the  management  of  this  line  for  the  next  half  century.”9  National 
ideals  and  antipathies,  not  to  mention  the  {Iressure  of  politicians 
hungry  for  the  profits  of  the  contracts  for  an  all-Canadian  line,  led 
to  the  rejection  of  Waddington’s  scheme  without  consideration 
(1871).  The  result  was  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  the  Red 
River  was  only  approaching  completion  at  the  end  of  the  period 
under  consideration.  It  was  at  this  time  being  built  as  a  national 
enterprise.  However,  the  Government  completed  the  side  line 
from  the  international  boundary  at  Emerson  to  Winnipeg  on 
November  7th,  1878.  A  result  of  the  delay  was  that  the  early 
settlers  found 'their  way  to  their  locations  with  carts  drawn  by 
horses  or  oxen,  either  brought  with  them  or  purchased  in  the 
country,  and  that  they  followed  old  trails  leading  into  the  plains 
either' from  the  international  boundary  or  from  Winnipeg.  They 
spread  themselves  out  in  fan  shape  from  Winnipeg,  without  regard 
to  future  needs  in  the  form  of  railway  transportation. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  formulated  its  land  policy  in  Orders- 
in-Council  of  April  25  and  May  26,  1871,  followed  by  the  Land  Act 
assented  to  on  April  14,  1872. 10  Section  33  of  the  act  provided 
that  any  person  who  was  a  head  of  a  family,  or  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  could  enter  a  free  homestead  on  the  even-numbered 
sections  and  a  wood-lot,  if  such  were  required  to  provide  the  farm 
with  lumber  and  fuel,  no  patent  to  be  issued  for  the  land  until  the 
expiration  of  three  years.  Proof  of  actual  settlement  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  had  to  be  laid  before  the  local  land  agent.  Other  lands,  not 
withdrawn  as  being  reserved  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  for 
schools,  etc",  or  as  timber  limits,  were  to  be  sold  at  SI  per  acre,  no 
one  to  purchase  more  than  a  section.  Leases  were  to  be  granted 
for  grazing  lands,  and  hay  and  timber  lands. 

Another  Act11  assented  to  on  June  14  of  that  year,  created  the 
machinery  for  immigration.  It  provided  for  immigration  districts 
and  agents  and  for  Immigration  Aid  Societies  within  the  districts. 
Such  societies  must  consist  of  at  least  twenty-five  persons,  with  a 
paid  up  capital  of  not  less  than  #500.  The  society  could  make 
application  for  workmen,  of  whatever  kind,  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  needed  by  any  particular  employer  or  employers  committed 
to  employ  them  on. arrival  in  Canada,. and  might  receive  all  or  part 
of  the  passage  money,  the  Immigration  Agent  in  the  United  King- 

3  James  Trow.  op.  cit.p.  14. 

10  Statutes  of  Canada.  35  Vlct.  c.  23. 

11  Itti.,  35  Vlct.  c.  29. 
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dom  to  secure  the  necessary  papers  from  the  immigrant  obliging 
him  to  repay,  according  to  terms  specified. 

Finally,  the  Government  placed  agents  to  secure  immigrants  in 
promising  cities,  chiefly  in  Europe,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Immigration  and  Colonization  was  consti¬ 
tuted,  with  James  Trow  as  chairman,  tc>  exercise  a  general  super¬ 
vision.  The  first  report  of  this  committee  (1875)  mentions  with 
satisfaction  the  agreement  of  the  provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  Dominion  Government 
for  centralizing  in  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  the  management  of 
the  agencies  abroad  and  to  promote  immigration  to  Canada. 
Thus  the  Dominion  Government  charged  itself  with  securing  im¬ 
migrants  abroad,  and  the  provinces  with  caring  for  them  on  arrival. 
Very  considerable  sums  vtere  voted  by  parliament-  to  promote 
immigration. 

The  obligations  of  the  Dominion  Government,  so  far  as  the 
Northwest  was  concerned,  to  fill  up  the  land  were  direct  and  great. 
Their  earliest  definite  plan  was  to,  grant  large  reservations  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  societies  who  would  bring  immigrants  in.  An 
Order-in-Council  of  18th  September,  1872,  set  apart  100,000 
acres  for  a  Swiss  colony;  an  Order,  dated  16th  Oct.,  1872,  set  lands 
apart  for  a  German  colony  to  be  organized  by  the  German  Society 
of  Montreal.  But  little  colonization  was  effected  by  this  society. 
An  Order  of  28th  November,  1872,  setting  apart  land  for  a  Scottish 
settlement,  was  equally  futile.  Very  much  more  successful  was  the 
reservation  for  the  Mennonites  of  nine  and  one-'third  townships, 
made  by  Order-in-Council  of  Mar.  3,  1873  (see  Fig.  5).  A  later 
order  set  aside  no  less  than  17  townships  for  these  people.  The 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  early  as  1877  gives  a 
favourable  account  of  these  settlements.  ^ 

The  Mennonite  colonies  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  giving 
evidence  of  very  great  and  persistent  energy.  The  oldest  of  these  colonies,  called 
the  Rat  River  Settlement,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Red  River,  was  barely  three 
years  old  at  the  time  of  this  visit.  It  was,  however,  found  to  contain  38  villages, 
having  from  10  to  34  houses,  with  outbuildings  in  each  village.  The  houses 
were  very  substantial,  some  of  them  of  the  size  of  26  by  40  feet,  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  outbuildings  attached.  The  crops  were  satisfactory,  the  average  being 
25  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  settlement  had  one  steam  mill  and  three  windmills 
in  operation.  Domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  appeared  to  be  quite  num'erous, 
and  in  good  condition  In  almost  every  case,  gardens  were  made  around  the 
homestead,  and  a  considerable  beginning  in  tree  planting  was  made.  The  total 
number  of  families  in  this  settlement  was  about  700,  and  it  was  supposed  the 
settlement  would  have  about  30,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  sale.  Men,  women, 
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and  children  alike  work  in  the  fields  at  all  kinds  of  outdoor  labour.  The  Pembina 
settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  River  is  much  newer  than  that  at  Red 
River;  it  presented,  however,  the  same  general  features.  The  number  of 
villages  it  contained  was  25,  and  of  families,  485.  ,  .  .  The  total  number  of 
Mennonitcs  in  'Manitoba  is  7,000  12 

There  was  no  fear  but  that  they  would  repay  the  Government  loan 
with  the  aid  of  which  they  had  come  to  the  country.  The  writer  of' 
the  Letters  of  Rusticiisn  passed'  through  the  village  of  Blumenhof 
in  the  spring  of  1879  and  saw  the  village  herd  oh  127  cattle  out 
grazing.  The  village  herdsman  gathered  the  cattle  from  the 
stables  in  the  morning  and  drove  them  as  one 'herd  oyt  to  pasture, 
returning  them  to  their  owners  in  the  evening.  The  villages  had 
then  purchased  a  number  of  new  steam  threshing-mills. 

An  Order-in-Council  of  March  13,  1874,  set  aside  a  reservation 
for  re-patriated  French-Canadians.  These  settlers  began  to  arrive 
in  1875.  In  1876,  361  came  in  from  the  New  England  states,  and 
563  in  1877.  The  total  from  all  parts  for  this  last  year  was  836. 
The  stream  was  soon  dried  up,  and  the  final  result  was  not  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  expectation  of  those  who  promoted  the  scheme, 
largely  with  government  money.  The  Manitoba  Colonization 
Society  cared  for  the  comfort  of  the  immigrants  after  their  arrival 
and  during  their  settlement. 

On  October  8,  an  Order-in-Council  set  apart  a  reservation  of 
rather,  more  than  six  townships  for  a  colony  of  Icelanders.  The 
settlement  was  to  extend  for  30  miles  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  to  afford  the  people,  who  were  fisherfolk,  fisheries 
in  addition  to  their  farms.  .  The  colony  was  called  New  Iceland, 
and  its  chief  village  Gimli  (that  is,  Elys&SIh).  It  proved  no 
Elysium  for  one-seventh  of  the  some  1,500  settlers  were  swept 
away  by  smallpox  in  the  winter  of  1876-1877.  As  the  quarantine 
prevented  seed  from  being  taken  into  the  settlement  till  late  in  the 
season,  the  grain  crop  of  1876  was  negligible.  The  people  sub¬ 
sisted  on  fish  and  potatoes.  The  Government  made  arrangements 
by  which  this  colony  g'as  supplied  with  cattle.  The  source  from 
which  these  immigrants  were  drawn  was  restricted,  and  the  colony 
did  not  reach  large  dimensions.  The  people,  however,  were  of  a 
fine  type,  and  the  young  folk  were  very  acceptable  when  they  went 
out  to  service — the  young  men  on  the  farms  of  Manitoba,  and  the 
girls  in  the  homes  of  Winnipeg.  \  Money  thus  brought  in  by  the 

-  12  See  also,  »n  tins  series,  Vol  VII,  Part  H. 

13  David  Currie,  sent  out  in  1879  as  “special  commissioner  of  the  Montreal  Witness”,  l.Mirs  of 
Rustieus  ( Montreal  1880),  p.  68. 
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young  people  was  a  considerable  help  in  the  early  and  more  dis¬ 
tressing  days  of  the  settlement. 

Sections  14  and  IS  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1874  gave  the 
Government  power  to  reserve  lands  for  individual  promoters  of 
immigration,  and  to  sell  to  them  the  sections  set  apart  for  sale  in 
the  reserve  at  a  lower  price  than  the  standard  of  SI  an  acre— this 
with  a  view  to  the  promoter  receiving  some  rewafa  for  his  expenses. 
Provision  was'  ;made  for  advancing  not  more  than  $200  to  the 
immigrant,  and  for  making  it  a  charge  on  the  homestead  taken. 
Under  these  provisions  an  Order-in-Council,  dated  May  11,  1877, 
set  apart  tp.  13,  range  19,  and  tp.  12,  range  20  for  the  Dominion 
Steamship  Company.  The  company  was  required  to  place  64  sett¬ 
lers  on  the  free  homesteads  in  each  township,  when  the  Goverm- 
ment  would  sell  the  lands  reserved  for  sale  at  fifty  cents  an  acre  to 
the  Steamship  company.  The  results  of  this  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  kind  with  private  parties  were  disappointingly  small. M 

The  whole  scheme  of  reservations  really  tended  to  retard  settle¬ 
ment.  James  Trow  comments  upon  it: 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  contains  about  9,000,000  acres  or  14,000  square 
miles,  divided  into  360  townships.  A  very  large  portion  of  this  Province  is  set 
apart  by  reservations  of  various  kinds  which  retard  its  progress  and  development 
seriously.  1  am  persuaded  that  hundreds  of  intending  settlers  will  not  remain 
in  the  Province  on  account  of  these  reserves.  Leaving  the  settled  portions  and 
passing  through  the  reserves  for  miles  to  new  settlements,  without  roads,  cannot 
but  be  very  discouraging.  The  most  eligible  locations  to  the  extent  of  1,400,000 
acres  were  set  apart  for  the  half-breeds;  1,900,000  acres  for  the  railway  reserve; 
500,000  acres  for  the  Mennonites;  several  townships  for  Indians  and  repatriated 
Canadians.  Thep  there  is  the  Hudson  Bay  [Company’sl  reserve  of  one-twentieth 
of  the  whole,  or  450,000  acres;  and  there  are  sections  1 1  and  29  in  each  township 
for  educational  purposes  and  Indian  reserves.  Many  of  these  reservations  are 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  Province  and  must  and  will  retard  legitimate  coloni¬ 
zation,  unless  thrown  open  for  settlement.15 

When  Trow  wrote  (1877)  the^Government  had,  by  adopting  the 
scrip  system,  thrown  open  the  half-breed  reserves.  On  July  31, 
1878,  an  Order-in-Council  avoided  the  reseryation  system  whik 
offering  a  reward  to  the  promoter  of  immigration.  Anyone  who 
placed  a  settler  on  a  homestead  was  to  receive/half  of  the  adjoining 
section.  '  This  arrangement  proved  somewhat  more  successful. 
Under  it  Messrs.  Pretty  and  Young  of  Toronto  settled  a  consider¬ 
able  number  at  Minnedosa  and  Rapid'  City'/  The  settler  took  a 
homestead  of  160  acres  free,  and 

14  See,  in  this  senes,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II,  Chap  I. 

15  James  Trow,  op.  e.l  ,  p.  17. 
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quarter  section  as  a  pre-emption  at  $1  an  acre.  The  remaining  80' 
acres  he  would  have  to  purchase  from  the  promoters  at  an  agreed 
price.  Some  settlement  on  these  lines  at  Birtle  was  accomplished 
by  J.  H.  Wood  of  Woodstock  and  J.  J.  Crawford  of  St.  George. 
Ont. 

The  major  part  of  the  settlers  were  not  coming  in  under  these 
artificial  schemes  but  on  their  own  initiative  aroused  by  the  many 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Government  and  by  others.  These 
immigrants  usually  made  their  way  from  the  international  border 
to  Winnipeg.  The  earliest  seem  to  have  had- some  capital  and  to 
have  bought  farms  in  the  settled  areas.  Their  successors  followed 
trails,  old  and  new,  beyond  the  settled  area  and  the  reservations, 
and  made  settlements  in  the  outlying  parts.  The  area  in  which 
new  settlements  existed  in  1875  is  indicated  on  Figure  5  by  the 
insertion  d$the  names  of  the  settlements  then  established.  Trails 
running  out  from  Kildonan  towards  Shoal  Lake  gave  rise  to 
settlements  beyond  Stoney  Mountain,  such  as  Grassmere,  Rock- 
wood,  Argyle,  and  Woodlands;  and  farther  east,  Victoria,  Brant, 
Greenwood,  and  Dundas.  Immigration  followed  the  Assiniboine 
trail  to  and  beyond  Portage-la-Prairie.  This  issued  in  settlements 
like  Union,  Poplar  Heights, -.Ossora,  and  Melbourne,  all  on  the 
’^Winnipeg  side  of  Portage-la-Prairie  and  behind  the  old  ‘river- 
settlements.  The  more  venturesome  immigrants  went  beyond 
the  Portage,  following  what  was  called  the  north  trail  to  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Whitemud  River,  where  they  began  Westbourne, 
Woodside,  Palestine,  and  Livingstone,  and  near  Pine  Creek, 
Golden  Stream.  On  the  south  trail  Burnside  came  into  existence 
on  the  banks  of  Rat  Creek.  Southwest  from  W  innipeg  and  beyond 
the  low  marshy  lands,  with  which  the  large  half-breed  reservation 
was  endowed,  stood  Boyne.  In  the  marshy  region  west  of  the 
Indian  reservation  near  Lake  Winnipeg  Clancleboye  was  settled, 
In  the  wet  brush  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Red  River,  Springfield, 
Sunnyside,  Millbrook,  Richland,  and  Plympton  had  their  being. 
Approached  by  the  Dawson  Road- were  Prairie  Grove  and  Clear 
Springs.  Within  easy  reach  of  the  Red  River  and  settled  directly 
from  the  international  boundary  were  White  Haven,  Almonte, 
Melwood,  Marais,  Franklin,  Parry,  Dufferin,  Hudson,  Belcher; 
and  at  the  boundar^  itself  Emerson  and  West  Lynne. 

The  general  commercial  depression  of  1876  and  the  plague  of 
grasshoppers  which/  destroyed  the  crops  of  1873,  1874,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  1875,  checked  immigration.  The  movement,  however, 
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began  again  in  1877.  With  that  year  too  a  succession  of  exceedingly 
wet  springs  began,  and  greatly  affected  the  distribution  of  the 
settlers.  The  lands  on  the  low  level  of  the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
were  largely  passed  by  for  the  uplands,  though  these  were  considered 
less  fertile.  In  1876  settlers  went  west  from  West  Lynne  to  Nelson- 
ville  at  the  foot  of  Pembina  Mountain.  From  the  following  year 
they  ascended  that  ridge,  which  is  strictly  no  more  than  the  shore 
of  the  lake  whicla  once  filled  the  valley  of  the  Red  River.  They 
found  the  upper  plfiin  as  fertiLe  as  the  valley  below  and  provided 
with  a  considerable  growth  of  wood.  This  important  discovery 
covered  this  .region  with  new  settlements. 

The  lower  townships  of  range  7  and  of  range  8  (represented  on 
the  map  by  the  names  Mowbray,  Darlingford,,Newhaven,  and 
Lome) ;  of  .range  9  (Snowflake,  Ruttanville,  Archibald,  Somerset, 
Beaconsfield);  range  10  (Silver  Spring,  Swan  Lake,  Grenfell);  ranges 
11  and  12  (Crystal  City,  Clearwater, ✓Paisley,  Preston)  had  a  very 
considerable  settlement  by  the  end  of  1881.  Thus  the  second 
prairie  level  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Dakota)  on  which  the 
annual  moisture  varies  from  17  inches  downward  to  but  13  inches 
was  being  occupied. 

The  excessive  rain  during  the  springs  of  the  years  beginning  with 
1877,  so  excessive  as  to  drive  would-be  immigrants  out  of  the 
country  disgusted,  influenced  the' course  of  migration  in  the  north 
of  the  province.  Here  also  it  drove  the  more  venturesome  settlers 
westward  to  the  drier  regions.  The  mud-of  the  wretched  .trails 
made  transportation  over  the  long  distances  all  but  impossible, 
but  this  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  high  waters  in  the 
Assiniboine.  ,In  l876  a  steamer,  the  Prince  Rupert ,  had  displaced 
the  stagecoach  ^lining  between,  Winnipeg  and  Portage-la-Prairie. 
The  following  year,  the  steamboat  Manitoba  ascended  to  a  point 
where  there  were  rapids,  8  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Souris 
River,  to  Rapid  City  Landing  as  it  was  called.  From  this  point  of 
debarkation  settlers,  proceeded  to  the  Little  Saskatchewan  River, 
which  became  now  the  popular  region.  In  1879  the  steamer  was 
able'  to  ascend  to  Fort  Ellice,  from  which  point  Birtle  (so-called 
from  the  Bird  Tail  Creek)  was  settled.  The  steamer  was  also 
responsible  for  settlements  on  what  was  called  the  Souris  Plain, 
at  Rounthwaite  and  Rock  Lake,  as  also  Odanah  and  Minnedosa  to 
the  north.  Passengers  for  these  “twin  cities”,  at  the  spot  where 
the  “north  trail”  crossed  the  Little  Saskatchewan,  were  landed 
at  Grand  Valley  (near  the  later  Brandon)  "where  the  nucleus  of 
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a  city  was  forme'd.  By  1881  a  number  of'place-names  appear  on 
■  the  map  to  the  east  of  these  farthest  settlements  in  more  or  less 
direct  relation  to  the  north  or  south  trail — Elton,  Fairview,  Petrel, 
Wellwood,  Oberon,  Osprey,  Neepawa,  Salisbury,  and  Eden.  The 
attraction  of  the  region  lay  in  its  comparative  dryness  and  in  its 
wood  supply.  Near  the  north  trail  and  reaching  out  from’Minnc- 
dosa  to  Birtle- were  Cadargis,  Newdale  and  Marney,  Shoal  Lake, 
,  and  Strathclair.  A  little  advance  guard  of  settlers  was  at  Shell 
River.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  the  “Syndicate”  had  built  th.c 
Canadian  Pacific  to  Brandon  and  were  operating  trains.  A  rush 
of  immigrants  set  in  to  make  the  city  and  to  occupy  the  fine 
farming  lands  of  the  region.  With  railway  communication  across 
the  province,  from  cast  to  west  through  Winnipeg, iSnd  northward 
from  Emerson  at  the  international  boundary  to  that  city,  the  first 
phase  of  the  settlement  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  On 
March  21,  1881  an  Act  of  Parliament10  was  assented  to,  extending 
the  western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  to  its  present 
position,  viz.,  along  the 'road  allowance  between  the  twenty-ninth 
and  thirtieth  ranges  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  and  placing 
the  northern  boundary  nea-r  the  great  bend  of  the  Swan  River, 
along  the  road  allowance  on  the  twelfth  base  line.  It  brought  all 
the  region  thus  far  settled  within  the  province.  According'to  the 
census  taken  the  following  summer  the  population  of  the  province 
had  increased  from  18,995  in  1871  to  65,954  in  1881 — something 
more  than  three  times.  The  population  of  Winnipeg  had  risen 
from-241  in  1871  to  7,985  in.  1881 — some  33  times  larger.  Thus, 
proportionately  the  town  was  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
country.  This  means  that  many  immigrants  came  in  to  find  their 
place  in  the  organization  of  the  settlement  as  employers  or  employ¬ 
ees,  rather  than  on  the  farms.  The  flour  and  lumber  mills  and  the 
like  of  Emerson,  Winnipeg,  and  Portage-la-Prairie,  were  all 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country.  Men  securing  their 
livelihood 'dealing  in  lands  were  likewise  in  place.  It  w'as  only 
when  the  toll  exacted  from  the  incomers  reached  a  height  beyond 
all  reason  that, men  of  this  type  became  an  incubus  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  province.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  dealings  in  land. 
The  possibility  of  buying  scrip  for  a  song  and  selling  the  land  at 
an  exaggerated  price  drew  men  from  farming  and  other  occupations. 
This  was  not  good  for  the  province.  Still  less  Was  it  to  have  the 
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land  sold  beyond  its  true  value.  With  the  arrival  of  the  railway, 
the  boom  in  Winnipeg  reached  its  height. 

The  excitement  during  the  fall  of  1881  amongst  real  estate  owners  was  intense. 
Notliinc  to  equal  it  had  ever  before  occurred  on  Canadian  or  British  soil.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  were  made  by  operators  in  a  few  minutes.  Vast  fortunes  were 
secured  in  a  day  The  excitement  spread  like  wild  fire  all  over  the  country. 
Cool-headed  professional  and  business  men,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  left  their 
callings  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  scene  of  the  modern- Canadian  El 
Dorado.  Real-estate  agents  became  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore.17 

The  extent  to  which  the  speculators  had  lost  all  sense  of  proportion 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Levi  Thompson  of 
Wolseley,  and  a  Governor  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
deposited  in  the- University  Archives. 

In  Winnipeg  in  April,  1882,  almost  every  day  you  could  hear  eloquent  auc¬ 
tioneers,  trying  to  sell  town  lots  in  some  place,  real  or  imaginary,  in  some  part 
of  Manitoba  or  the  North-west.  One  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  there  was 
some  discussion  as  to  an  offer  said  to  have  been  made  for  one  of  the  best  corner 
lots  in  the  citv,  of  3 1 ,000  per  foot  frontage..  Some  thought  the  price  unreasonably 
high,  others  held  a  contrary  opinion.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  in  my  opinion 
it  was  too  higfi  and  gave  as  my  reason,  that  a  short  time  before  it  became  necessary- 
in  connection  with  a  certaih  transaction  in  Toronto,  to  put  a  price  on  the  unim¬ 
proved  land  value  of  a  corner  lot  at  the  intersection-of  King  and  Yonge  streets-, 
and  it  was  placed  at  31,000  per  foot.  “Oh!”  said  someone,  “that  is  no  criterion. 
That  is  only  Toronto.  This  is  Winnipeg.” 

The  rage  to  make^a  fortune  out  of  the  incomer  was  not  confined 
to  the  city.  Many  farmers  had  their  attention  drawn  away  from 
their  homesteads.  After  their  first  labours,  they  sat  down  waiting 
for  the  day  when  they  could  sell  to  an  incomer  at  an  exaggerated 
price.  Meanwhile  they  joined  the  throng  of  those  who  sought 
ready  cash  in  the  form  of  wages  whether  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway  or  in  the  more  general  labour  market.  The  possibility  of 
finding  work  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  pioneer.  It  gave  him 
money  with  which  to  build  up  his  farm,  when  it  was  most  necessary. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  snare.  It  led 
to  the  neglect  of  the  farm. 

It  was  natural  enough  for  the  farmers  to'  make  money  serving 
the  incoming  immigrants.  Many  gave  their  help  with  open  hand. 
Few  were  like  Mr.  McKinnon  mentioned  by  Rusticus  who  built 
a  bridge  for  about  350  across  a  creek  on  his  property  where  alone 
the  crossing  could  be  affected  and  took  in  32,000  a  year  in  tolls 
for  crossing  by  it.  Generally  speaking  the  new  settlers  were  the 
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'market  for  the  labour  and  produce  of  the  farmer.  This  accounts 
for  the  prosperity  of  settlements  whose  distance  across  the  prairies  - 
was  such  that  export  of  produce  was  impossible.  Cattle,  and 
particularly  oxen  for  carts  and  ploughs,  were  in  such  demand 
that  they  were  being  imported  fr$m  the  United  States.  Wheat 
for  seed  and  flour  for  the  settlers  sk  they  settled  were  in  constant 
demand.  Till  the  eighties,  Manitoba  was  the  market  for  its  own 
produce— and  even  so  prospered.  A  thin  stream  of  wheat  east¬ 
ward,  giving  no  suggestion  of  the  mighty  flow  of  today,  began  in 
'1877.  It  passed  in  bond  by  steamboat  and  rail  to  Duluth  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  so  to  Eastern  Canada.  In.  1877  it  amounted 
to  13,031  bushels;  in  1878,  46,440  bus.;  in  1879,  101,552  bus.  Of 
this  last  bulk  some  14,000  remained  in  the  United  States.  The 
foundation  of  the  wheat  trade  was  being  laid;  the  superstructure 
in  the  form  of  exports  was  just  beginning  to  appear. 

Meanwhile  the  preparation  of  the  North-West  Territories  for 
settlement  was  proceeding  quietly.  United  States  whiskey- 
dealers  and  horse-traders  had  penetrated  from  Fort  Benton  on 
the  Missouri  to  the  Blackfeet  tribes  which  were  as  devoted  to 
horse-raising  as  they  were  addicted  to  whiskey.  The  North-West 
Mounted  Police  speedily  suppressed  the  liquor  traffic  and  protected 
the  Indians  from  the  unscrupulous  dealings  of  the  Americans. 
They  enforced  law  and  order  among  the  great  Indian  tribes, 
shepherded  out  of ’the  country  the  Sioux  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Canada  after  the  Custer  massacre,  and  gathered  the  Indians  of 
the  plains  upon  their  reservations.- 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  natural  increase  of 
.  the  half-breeds  had  brought  about  a  floating  population  for  which 
there  was  no  room  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
The  “freemen”,  as  they  were  called,  lived  on  the  country,  hunting 
buffalo,  fishing,  and  trapping  furs.  Their  superfluous  pommodities 
were  traded  at  the  company’s  posts  for  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  other  such  necessaries.  All  that  was'  wanted  to  gather  these 
into  more  stable  communities.paying  some  attention  to  agriculture 
was  some  nucleus  around  which  a  settlement  might  crystallize. 
.The  mission  enterprises  of  different  denominations  supplied  this 
want.  The  Catholics  led.the  way' in  the  farther  west.  Missions 
were  established  at  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  some  50  miles  west  of  Edmonton-^" 
in  1844;  at  Lac  la  Biche  in  1854;  and  at  St.  Albert  on  Big  Lake — ■ 
between  Edmonton  and  Lac  Ste.  Anne  (Fig.f6).  Though  devised 
for  the  Indians,  these  stations  became  settlements  of  half-breeds. 
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Mutatis  mutandis,  the  Protestant  settlement  at  Victoria  foil 
like  course. 

■’  .  After  Confederation  the  half-breed  settlements  increased 
m£tis  were  uncomfortable  on  the  Red  River  .when  the  “\ 
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flocked  in.  They'  were  insulted  and  beaten  on  the  streets  of 
Winnipeg  by  loafers  about  the  saloons.  Moreover,  their  means  of 
livelihood — the  buffalo-hunt  and  freighting  to  St.  Paul — were  no 
longer  open  to  them  as  of  old.  They  would  sell  their  lands  at  what 
seemed  to  them  a  good  price,  and  migrate  to  the  West  where  the 
buffalo  still  roamed  and  where  the  Hudson’s  Bay-Company’s  posts 
still  took  pemmican  and  called  for  freighters.  Many  migrated  to  - 
the  old  settlements  mentioned  above,  but  others  formed  hew 
t  communities — St.  Laurent, _ St.  Louis,  and  Batoche  on  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  and  Duck'  Lake  near  by.  Less  permanent  groups 
.  were  at  Cypress  Hills',  at  the  Qu’Appelle  Lakes  and  at  Fort  Pelly. 
All  these  were\of  French  half-breeds.  'English  half-breeds  from 
Kildonan  and,  in  their  wake,  ’Canadians  followed  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  Rev.  -James  Nesbitt,  who  went  to  found  a  mission  at  Fort 
Carlton,  but  was  directed  by  the  chief  factor,  Laurence  Clarke,  to 
the  site  of  the  present  Prince  Albert  (.1-866) .  In  1875  the  settlement 
became  the  centre  of  an  Anglican  mission.  Agriculture'and  lumber¬ 
ing  jvere  the  main  interests  of  the  people.  A  flour-mill  and 
a  saV-mill  were  built  about- the  same  time.  The  Indian  reservations 
of  the  neighbourhood  then  being  organized  offered  a  considerable 
market  to  the  settlers'and  transportation  by  steamboats  by  way 
of  the  Saskatchewarr  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  with  trans-shipment  by 
a  tramway  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, >  added 
to  the  w-elfare  of  this  popular  if  secluded  settlement.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  ^Battleford,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Battle  River, 
at  its  inception.  As  the  capital  of  the  North-West  Territories  and 
the  station  of  a  body  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  this 
settlement  had  sources  of  prosperity  all  -its  own.  Prince  Albert 
and  Brttleford  were  in  a  good  stock-raising  country  and  found  a 
local  market  for  their  beef  as  well  as  their  farm  produce. 

As  to  Alberta,  the  ranching  business  was  already  begun  but  its 
story -will  be  more  fittingly  told  in  connection  with  the  next  decade. 
Looking  at  the  period  1871-1881  as  a  jwhole,  it  is  manifestly  the 
.day  of  Manitoba.  During  the  next  decade,  the  North-West 
Territories  will  begin  to  come  into  their  own. 
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1 .  Settlement  on  the  Second  Praifie  Lezel: 
>  Problems  of  Frost  and  Drought 


THE  decade,  1881-1891,  saw  the  first  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  which  the  geographical  situation  and -the  physical 
features  of  the  country  imposed”  upon  settlers. 

The  first'achievement  in  the  solution  of  the  transportation  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railway.  The  line 
from  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior  to  Selkirk  was  completed  in  • 
1881,  built  by  the.Mackenzie  Government  as  a-national  enterprise. 
The  retu’rn  of  the  Conservatives  to  power,  however,  led  to  a  change 
of  policy.  ‘-‘An  Act-  respecting  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway”1 
transferred  the  task  of  building  the  transcontinental,  to  private 
enterprise.  The  railway  as  already  built,  including  the  line  from 
.Emerson  to  Winnipeg,  was  given  over  to  “the  Syndicate”,  our 
Canadian  Pacific JRailway  Company,  with  a  subsidy  of -$25,000, 000 
in  money,  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  over  and  above  the  roadway 
and  sites  for  stations.  The  land  was  to  be  “alternate  sections  of 
640  acres  each  extending  back  24  miles'deep  on  each  side  of  the 
railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Jasper  House  .  .  ;.  the  Company 
receiving  the  sections  bearing  uneven  numbers”  (clause  11). 
When  such  sections  were  not  available  or  serviceable,  sections  in 
the  fertile  belt  were  to  be  substituted.  This,  land  grant  made  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  next-  to  tl^e  Government,  the  most  potent 
immigration  agency  in  the  country.2  But  from  the  view  of  econ¬ 
omic  development,  transportation  consists  of  more  than  facilities; 
it  includes  rates-  calculated  to  make  business  pay.  The  building 
1  of  the  road  through  the  comparatively  unproductive  and  the  costly 
country  northJ'of .  the  Great  Lakes  may  have  been  justifiable  on 
nationaLgtofinds  as  providing  an  all-British  route,  and  from  the 
patly'point  of  view  the  rich  contracts  involved  may  have  been 
necessary  to  win  for  the  CJovernment  the  support  of'  powerful 
interests  in' the  eastern  provinces  for  so  grea(  an  enterprise,  but  it 
led  to  conditions  in  the  agreement  with  the  Syndicate  which,  to' 

1  StatuUs  of  Canada,  44  Viet.  c.  1 
1  See,  in  this  series,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II,  Chaps  II  and  III 
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some  extent,  took  away  with  one  hand  what  was  given  with  the 
other.  For  twenty  years  “no  line  of  railway  shall  be  authorized 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  be  constructed  South_of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Railway,  from  any  point  at  or  near  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  except  such  as  shall  run  South  West  or  to  the 
Westward  of  South  West,  nor  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Latitude 
49°”  (clause  15).  This  created  a  practical  monopoly  within  the 
area  towards  the  international  boundary.  The  company,  all  fear 
of  opposition  removed,  naturally  fixed  rates  upon  its  western 
traffic  calculated  to  cover  the  running  expenses  of  its  long  unpro¬ 
ductive  line  nortlt'of  Lake  Superior  which  was  completed  in  1885. 
The  rates  constituted,  however,  a  heavy  tax  on  the  trade  of  the 
west,  and  the  newspapers  of  Manitoba  all  through  the  decade  are 
filled  with  protests  against  them,  protests  often  accompanied  by 
the  demand  for  a  railway  to  Hudson  Bay,  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
country. 

Similarly^  clause  16  was  devised  to  make  the  railway  a  paying 
concern.  It  exempted  the  railway  property,  the  capital  stock, 
and  the  portion  of  the  25,000,000  acres  unsold,  from  taxation  for 
ever,  whether  by  the  Dominion  or  province.  This  threw  the  whole 
burden  of  developing  the  local  communications,  and  the  community 
organizations  on  the  settlers  at  the  very  juncture  at  which  they 
needed  their  money  most  to  establish  themselves.  It  thus  indirectly 
militated  against  the  success  of  t,heir  wheat  in  the  world  market. 
These  facts  have  their  bearing  or^the  disappointment  of  the 
Government  that  the  inflow  of  imirtigration  was  not  as  great  as 
was  desired. 

Then  too,  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  consider  lines  of 
transportation  connecting  with  the  cast,  however  temporarily, 
over  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  which  would  have  given 
transportation  facilities  in  the  early  seventies,  meant  that  the 
railway  only  entered  the  country  ten  years  after  immigrants  had 
begun  to-  come  in.  The  early  settlers,  as  we  have  seen,  followed 
the  trails  leading  in  different  directions  and  settled  in  too  wide  a 
<  territory  for  a  single  railway  line  to  serve,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  Canadian  Pacific  reached  Brandon,  in  1881,  the  extreme  limit 
of. settlement  westward,  its  single  line  running  across  the  province 
was  already  inadequate.  ' 

The  views  held  by  the  interests  in  Manitoba-of  the  inadequacy  of* 
the  Canadian  .Pacfic  may  be  gauged  by  various  charters  granted 
by  the  province.  Charters'  were  granted  to  the  Winnipeg  and 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Railway  and  Steamship  Company  and  to  the  Nelson 
Valley  Railway  and  Transportation  Company,  which  were  to  find 
an  outlet  for  the  province  on  Hudson  Bay,  at  Port  Nelson  and 
Fort  Churchill,  respectively.  Eventually  these  two  companies 
were  united  and  the  present  Gypsumville  branch  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  was  built  under  their  charter.  As  early  as  1879 
the  province  granted  a  charter  to  the  Manitoba  South  Western 
Colonization  Railway  Company  to  build  very  much  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  trail  leading  to  the  Pembina  plateau  in  tp.  3,  r.  7,  w.  1, 
thence  westward  to  Rock  Lake,  through  a  region  then  being  rapidly 
settled.  Little,  however,  was  accomplished.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
which  had  built  up  thg  west  bank  of  the  Red  River  to  Gretna  in 
1882,  acquired  the  charter  of  this  bankrupt  railway,  and  passed 
through  its  territory  from  its  own  line  at  Rosenfeld  westward  to 
Manitou  (1882)  and  Deloraine  (1886).  With  this  charter  it  ac¬ 
quired  the  line  bj^i-lt  by  the  Manitoba  an'd  South  Western  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Railway  as'  far  as  Elm  Creek.  This  it  extended  towards  the 
Souris  valley  as  far  as  Glenboro  and  Nesbitt.  Meanwhile  its 
branch  line  from  Kemnay,  the  first  station  west  of  Brandon  on 
the  main  line,  reached  the  coal  field  at  Souris  in  1887,  and  Hartney 
in  1890.  It  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  building  of  these  branch 
lines  was  hastened  by  the  insistence  of  the  province  on  its  right 
to  charter  railways  in  spite  of  clause  IS  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
_  Railway  Act  conferring  upon  the  Syndicate  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  transportation  of  the  country  south  of  its  main  line.  The 
provincial  legislature  passed  several  charters  which  were  disallowed 
by  the  Dominion  as  conflicting  with  clause  IS  as  above.  In  1885 
a  charter  was  given  to  build  a  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Rock  Lake, 
the  Souris  River  valley  and  Brandon — the  “Red  River  ^Valley 
I^ine”.  This  was  disallowed.  Nevertheless  in  1887  the  [5rovi,pce 
'went  on  with  the  line.  An  injunction  secured  by  the  Dominion 
^Government  against  its  crossing  Dominion  lands  brought  the  build¬ 
ing  to  an  end.  The  conflicting  claims’ to  jurisdiction  ceased  when 
the  Dominion  Government  secured  the  cancelling  of  clause.  15  by 
.  an  agreement,  dated  May  22,  1888,  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
involving  a  Dominion  guarantee  to  adoan  being  raised.  In  that 
'  year  the  province  gave  a  charter  to-,  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Manitoba  Railway  Co.,  which  absorbed  the  charter  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  Railway  Co.  The  new  company  built,  from  Morris 
to  Greenway  and  Brandon  (1889-1890),  a  line  which  came  intp  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  so  into  the  present  Canadian  National  sys- 
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tern.  They  also  built  the  line  from  Fort  Rouge  (Winnipeg)  to 
Portage-Ia-Prairie  (1888-1889),  which  is  now  pari  of  the  Canadian 
National  system. 

The  same  difficulties  were  not  felt  in  the  country  north  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  that  region  did  not  come 
under  the  monopoly  granted  by  clause  IS.  ,  In  1880  the  provincial 
legislature  granted  a  charter  to  the  Westbourne  and  North  Westerly 
Railway  Co.  to  build  northwestward  from  Portage-1  a-Prairic. 
The  line  was  commenced  in  1881  and  continued  under  a  charter 
secured  in  1882  from  the  Dominion  Parliament  which  made  Prince 
Albert  the  ultimate  objective.  A  large  grant  of  land  made  this 
company  very  active  in  placing  immigrants  along  its  line.  Minn e-j 
dosa  was  reached  in  1883,  Birtle  and  Langenburg  in  1886,  Saltcoats 
in  1888,  and  Yorkton  in  1890.  Branches  to  Rapid  City  and  to 
Russell,  in  the  Shell  River  region,  were  built  in  1886.  This,  line 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Manitoba  and  North  Western  was 
leased  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  1900  for  999  years. 

Looking  at  Figure  6  it  will  be  seen  that  by  1891  the  various 
settled  areas  of  Manitoba  west  of  the  Red  River  were  well  served 
with  railways.  The  only  lines  east  of  the  river  were  the  Canadian 
Pacific  main  line  across  the  province  and  its  branch  connecting 
with  the  United  States  line  at  Emerson.  The  population  to  the  east 
of  Red  River  was,  save  for  the  Mennonite  settlements,  chiefly 
prench-Canadian  and  half-breed  and  scattered  over  a  country 
which. was  wet  and  wooded  and  was  not  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  incoming  immigrants. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  transportation,  settlement  had  to 
face  the  problems  of  early  frost  and  drought — not  that  they  were 
ever-present,  but  that  when  they  did  come  they  were  devastating. 
During  the  decade  1871  to  1881  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
yearly  frosts3  to  warn  the  settlers,' and  so  far  from  Manitoba  being 
devastated  by  drought,  the  last  years  of  the  decade  were  afflicted 
by  an  excess  of  spring  and  summer  rains.  Not  so  the  decade  1.881 
to  1891.  According  to  the  Brandon  agency  there  was  continuous 
dry  weather  in  the  spring  of  1883. 

The  grain  lightly  covered  did  not  receive  sufficient  moisture  to  vegetate  and 
come  up  as  quickly  as  that  deeper  covered,  until  the  showers  in  June  made  it 
spring  up  rapidly  but  it  did  not  ripen  equally  with  that  which  was  deeper  covered. 
This  made  an  uneven  crop,  as  the  dry  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
August  caused  it  to  ripen,  all  apparently  alike;  but  that  which  was  late  in 
coming  up,  is  shrivelled  and  injures  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole;  and 

*  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  1S8S  (Ottawa  -  King’.  Printer),  p.  S5._ 
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as  we  have  a  very  unusual  frost  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  September,  the  millers 
and  grain  dealers  call  all  the  shrivelled  grain  frozen.  This  is  anything  but  a 
correct  way  of  stating  it,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  one-tenth  of  the  grain  was 
frozen,  as  represented.4 

Settlers  early  learned  to  plant  the  seed  deeper  and  thereb'y  to  avail" 
^  themselves  of  the  moisture  in  the  sub-soil,  and  so  to  minimize 
the  ill  effect  of  drought.  In  1884  the  difference  between  the 
-Manitoba  region  and  the  North-West  Territories  in  the  matter 
of  precipitation  showed  itself.  The  Winnipeg  agent  reported  a 
“very  wet”  season,  and  the  agent  at  Qu’Appelle,  a  very  dry  spring. 
As  to  the  fall  of  1885  and  the  summer  of  1886,  Joseph  Doupe,  a 
surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  reported: 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unusually  dry  one  throughout  the  North  West 
but  apparently  more  so  to  the  east  of  the  4th  meridian  or  110th  degreelof  longi¬ 
tude  [roughly,  30  miles  east  of  Medicine  Hat]  than  west  of  it.  The  fall  of  1885 
was  very  dry,  followed  by  a  light  snowfall  during  the  winter  and  this  again  being 
succeeded  by  an  unusually  dry  spring,  left  the  ground  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  effects  of  an  ordinary  shower  of  rain  seemed  invisible.  Swamps  and  muskegs 
flooded  during  several  previous  years  were  now  quite  dry. 

It  was  during  this  drought,  as  we  shall  see,  that  great  strides 
towards  a  remedy  were  made  by  the  methods  of  dry  farming. 
The  year  1889  saw  an  even  more  distressing  drought. 

As  to  frost,  in  1883  there  was  general  frost,  reported  at  Brandon 
and  at  Emerson  as  on  September  7th.  However,  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  grain  was  frozen  at  Brandon.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  grain  merchants  are  reported  as  making  capita]  out  of  the 
damage.  Another  warning  came  in  the  next  year,  1884.  The 
agent  at  Qu’Appelle  reported:  “The  crops  have  not  been  so 
abundant  as  was'expected-from  the  rapid  growth  and  appearance 
through  the  summer.  The  lateness  of  the  spring  season,  besides 
being  very  dry,  together  with  fronts  in  fall,  have  been  the  cause  of 
a  slight  damage  to  some  fields  of  grain  which  did  not  vegetate  and 
ripen  equally.”  The  Brandon  agent  makes  rio  mention  of  frosts 
but  of  rain  which  prevented  the  grain  from  maturing,  presumably 
before  the  cold  of  September.  He  says  the- precariousness  of  the 
wheat  crop  was  turning  the  farmers’  attention  to  mixed  farming 
“for  means  of  living  or  fo^  the  money  necessary  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  farms.”'  He  recommends  the  farmers  to  adopt 
summer-fallowing  and  autumn  ploughing,  to  devote  their  attention 
in  the  spring  to  their  sowing  in  order  to  have  it  done  at  the  earliest 
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possible  time  and  not  to  seed’so  large  an  area  as  to  leave  a  portion 
of  their  crop  for  late  harvesting  (presumably  in  view  of  the  frosts). 

In  1885  there  was  a  damaging  and  very  general  frost  on  August  23. 
The  agent  at  Emerson  remarks: 

The  .unprecedented  occuirenctPof  frost  at  the  latter  end  of  August  last,  .  .  . 
will,'  without  doubt,  prove  a  bussing  in  disguise  Our  farmers,  convinced  by 
hard  experience ,'of  the  futility  of  depending  on  one  crop  to  carry  them  through, 
will  now  more  than  ever'Hestir  themselves,  by  giving  more  attention  to  a  mixed 
system  of  farmitjg,  fall  /ploughing,  and.  growing  other  varieties  of  wheat  than 
Red  Fyfe.  -  . 

Red  Fife  was  now  die  predominant  variety  of  wheat  grown  in 
the  Northwest.  .  Flad  the  old'  Red  River  Settlement  variety  still 
prevailed  the  frosts  resorted  would  have  been  devastating  indeed. 
Red  Fife,  imported  ,tb  Canada  bv  David  Fife  in  the  eighteen- 
forties  proved  of  such  a  quality  and  so  early-maturing  that  it 
passed  from  Canada  down  the  Ohio  to  -Minnesota.  During  the 
grasshopper  plague  of  the  early  seventies  Manitoba  had  been  • 
depleted  of  wheat  and  various  seeds  were  introduced  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  among  them  Red  Fife.  As  it  matured  in>,anything  from 
115  to  125  days  as  against  125  to  145  of  the  old  Red  River  Settle¬ 
ment  variety,  its  introduction  meant  a  long  stride  towards  the 
solution  of  theproblem  constituted  by  the  early  frosts.  Moreover, 
until  the  seventies,  winter  vyheats  had  been  the  favourites  with  the 
millers  because  of  the  whiteness  of  their  flaur.  Changes  in  the 
processes  used  by  the  millers  had  made.it  possible  to  purity  the 
-spring  wheats  and  produce *ST  white  flour  equal  to  that  of  winter 
wheat.  From  the  milling  point  of  view  Red  Fife  proved  the 
favourite  among  the  spring  wheats.  As  attempts .  at  growing 
winter  wheats  in  Manitoba  had  proved  a  failure,  it  asserted  its 
supremacy.  When  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  built  across  the 
•  prairies,  the  company  organized  (1885)  "a  series  of  experimental 
grain1'  farms  at  suitable  places  on  their  line  .from  Winnipeg  to 
Calgaty.  ~  The  seed  sown  was  Red  Fife  imported  from  Minnesota. 
These' farms  supplied  'a  large  body  of,  seed  to  the  settlers.  '  In 
1883  the  Government  removed  the  import  duty  on  Red  Fife  seed 
when  brought  in  for  sowing,  and  the  railway  company  carried  it 
free  of  charge.  By  1885  Red  Fife  held  the  field  in  the  Northwest.  ' 
There  was,  however,  wisdom-  in'  the  point  of  view  of  the  agent  at 
Emerson,  that  it  should  nqt  become  the  Sole  wheat  of  the  cquntry, 
that  earlier-maturing  wheats  should  receive  attention.  This  task' 
the  Dominion  Government  took  upon  itself.  4 
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Under  the  able  guidance  of  William  Saunders,  the  Government 
adopted  a  policy  of  experimental  farms'  and  established  such  at 
Ottawa  (1885-1886),  at  Brandon  (1888),  and  Indian  Head  (1888), 
this/last  site  being  chosen  because  the  area  of  settlement  envisaged 
was  the  open  semi-arid  prairies  of  the  North-West  Territories. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  his  report  of  1887  stated:  “The 
introduction  of  new  and  untried  sorts  of  early  ripening  cereals  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  experimental 
work  bearing  on  the  present  and  future  farming  in  Canada.” 
/William  Saunders  it  was  whp  brought  the  variety  known  as  Ladoga 
/  from  Russia.  It  proved  a,  very  early-m'aturing  wheat.  In  1889 
1  seventeen  varieties  of  whekt  were  sown  at  Brandon  Experimental 
Farm  with  the  following  results  so  far  as  Red  Fife  and  Ladoga 
are  -concerned.5  It  will  be  remembefed  that  it  was  a  year  of 
extreme  drought.  1 
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'Ladoga  wheat-  matured  4  da,ys  earlier  than  Red  Fife,  but  the  latter 
ave  the  more  abundant  yield.  -  r 

Saunders  had  requested  the  Government  of  India  to  direct  him 
to  seed  grown  in  those  parts  of  that  country  of  many  climates, 
which  suffered  from  drought  and  which  were  exposed  to  frosts — 
chiefly  on  the.  slopes  of  .the  Himalayas.  Varieties  of  seed  were 
bought  at  the  London  Corn  Exchange — notable  among  them  hard 
Red  Calcutta.  In-  1890  many  varieties  of  wheat  were  sown  in 
various  situations  on  the  Bra-ndon  Experimental  Farm,  with  the 
following  results  so  far  as  Red  Fife,  Ladoga,  and  hard  Red  Calcutta 
are  concerned.6  It  should  be'noted  that  the  season  was  backward 
and  germination  took  place  very  late. 

Test  of  Wheat  on  Backsetting 
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The  inference  drawn  was  that  “in.  yield  Red  Fife  takes  the  lead, 
but  is  several  days  later  in  maturing  than  some  other  varieties. 
Ladoga  ripened  in  advance  of  Red  Fife,  but  the  yield  was  less.” 
At  the  Indian  Head  Experimental  Farm  the  results  were: 
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As  there  was  frost  on  Aug.  21st,  both  Ladoga  and  Red  Calcutta 
escaped  the  frost,  but  the  yield  of  Red  Fife  was  regarded  as  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  these,  its  chief  competitors. 

In  1892  -Ladoga  was  submitted  to  milling  and  baking  tests. 
“The  results  of  these  tests  were  sadly  disappointing  for  Ladoga 
flour  proved  to  be  deficient  in  strength  and  produced  bread  which 
was  very  yellow  in  colour  and  of  coarse  texture.  Thus  the  hope 
of  replacing  Red  Fife  by  the  early-maturing  Ladoga,  for  export 
purposes,  was  completely  shattered.”7  Attention  was  now  turned 
to  hard  Red  Calcutta  because  its  early  period  of  maturing  rivalled 
Ladoga.  However,  it  gave  poor  yields,  was  very  short  in  the 
straw,  and  its  heads  easily  “shattered”  when  being  harvested.  . 
In  the  next  decade  attention  was  given  to  breeding  a  new'  wheat 
by  crossing  Red  Fife  with 'the  two  other  varieties.  ’It  was  hoped 
that  the  cross  kwould  retain  the  virtues  of  Red  Fife  jind  eliminate' 
the  defects  of  the  others,  but  would  maintain  their  early-maturing 
quality. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  fact  of  importance  is  less  the  actual 
results  than  that  the  Government  was  now'  well  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  faced  by  the  settlers,  especially  when  they  began  to 
spread  northward  where  the  danger  of  damage  from  early  frost 
would  be  found  to  increase. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  the  transcontinental  railway  was  at  Moos- 
omin;  in  August  1883  it  reached  Calgary.  The  line  thus  ran  across 
the  country  far  to  the  south  of  settlements  like  Prlhce  Albert  and 
Battleford  which  had  expected  to  be  near  or  on  the  transcontinental 
railway.  The  first  blow  to  the  original  scheme  of  building  to  the 
far  north  through  the  fertile  belt  of  the  Saskatchewan  came  through 
the  spread  of  the  settlers  westward  across  the  prairies  of  Manitoba 

7  A.  H.  R.  Buller,  Essays  on  Wktat  (New  York.  1919),  pp.  146-147. 
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during"  the  years  when  the.  line  was  being  built  from  Lake  Superior. 
The  second  through  Macoun’s  discovery  that  'the  southern  plain 
would  make  a  fine  wheat-raising  country.  Finally,  the  Syndicate 
built  to  the  south  in  order  to  exclude  United  States  railways  from 
exploiting  Canadian  territory.  The  reactions  of  the  building  of 
the  transcontinental  were  many.  By  reducing,  the  freightage  "by 
Red  River  carts  from  Winnipeg  all  the  way  to  Edmonton  over  the 
trails,  it  reduced  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the  half-breed  settle¬ 
ments  to  a  comparatively  small  measure.  This,  jvith  the  suffering 
due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  .buffalo,  created  the  discontent  in 
which  the. Rebellion  of  1885  came  to  a  head.  The  change  of  location 
also  created  a  general  discontent  among  such  Canadians  as  had 
entered  the  northern  region,  e.g.,  the  later  comers  to  Prince  Albert, 
expecting  the  railway  to  pass  up  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, — 
a  discontent  which  was  one  of  the  factors  in  bringing  Louis  Riel 
into  the  country.  Further,  it  had  p  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
price  of  lands  in  Manitoba.  By  throwing  a  vast  area  of  wheat 
lands  open  to  all  comers,  it  made  it  impossible  for  the  real  estate 
speculators  of  that  province  to  sell  at  their  anticipated  prices — 
in  many  cases  to  sell  anywhere  near  the  price  they  had  paid  for 
the  land.  .-The  Manitoba  land  boom  burst  when  the  tide  of  migra¬ 
tion  flowed  into  the  North-West  Territories. 

As  the  railway  preceded  settlement,  the  settlers  took  up  the  land 
more  or  less  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  line.  This  made  the 
Territories  an  interesting  and  an. altogether  desirable  contrast  with 
Manitoba  aFthis  time.  It  was  only  towards  the  fnd  of  the  decade" 
that  lines  t,o  the  north  began  to  be  built — the  Regina-Saskatoon- 
Prince  Albert  line  in  1889-1890;  the  Calgary-Edmonton.line  1890- 
1891;  the  West-bourne  and  North  Western  (Manitoba  and  Norths 
Western)  Railway,  as  already  mentioned,  reaching  Langenburg 
.in  1886,  Saltcoats  in  1888,  an3  Yorkton  in  1890. 

In  188b  the  Government  was  in  an  awkward  position.  Sir 
John- Macdonald  and  indeed  Mackenzie  and  Blak%  leaders  on  the 
'  other  side  of  the  House,  had  assured  the  taxpayers  of  Canada 
that  the  railway  would  not  cost  them  a  cent  in  taxes.  Accordingly 
the  Government  must  meet  its  obligations  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  cost  of  its  own  survey  for  settlement  and  of  the  elaborate 
machinery  created  for  encouraging  immigration,  out  of  its  sale 
of  Dominion  lands.  As  the  flow  of  immigration,  particularly  of 
immigrants  with  large  capital,  was  disappointing,  a  new  scheme 
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was  devised.  By  an  Order-in-Couneil  dated  December  23,  1881. 
the  land  was  classified  as  follows: 

of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on  either  side  thereof.  [In  this  belt  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  company’s  lands  were  situated  ] 

Class  B — Lands  within  twelve  miles,  on  cither  side,  of  any  projected  line  of 
railway  [other  than  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway]  .  .  . 

Class  D — Lands  other  than  those  in  classes  A,  B,  and  C.  .2.  The  even- 
numbered  sections  in  the  foregoing  three  classes  arc  to  be  held  exclusively  for 
homesteads  and  pre-dmptions. 

a.  Except  in  Class  D  where  they  may  be  affccted'by  colonization  agreements 
as  hereinafter  provided  .  .  . 

The  scheme  was  devised  to  enable  the  Government  to  realize  on 
the  Class  D  lands  which  were  away  from  transportation  facilities 
and  would  not  be  occupied  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  years. 
Agreements  were  to  b  e  entered  into  with  colonization  companies 
or  even  individuals  described  as  "“the  party”  on  these  terms: 

9.’ The  odd-numbered  sections  within  such  tract  [Dj'-anayu^be  sold  to  the 
pirty  at  552  per  acre,  payable,  one-fifth  in  cash  at  the  tim£of  entering  into  ^the 
contract,  and  the  balance  in  four  equal  annual  instalments  from  and  after  that 
time.  The  party  shall  also  pay  to  the  Government  five  cents  per  acre  for  the 
survey  of  the  land  purchased.  ,  .  . 

a.  The  party  shall,  within*  five,  years  from  thc^dat^  of  contract,  colonize 

b.  Such  colonization  shall  consist  in  placing  two  settlers  on  homesteads  on 
each  even-numbered  section,  as  also  two  settlers  on  each  bdd-numbered  section. 

c.  The  party  may  be  secured  for  advances  made  to  ‘settlers  on  homesteads 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  obthc  Act  44  Victoria,  Cap.  16 
[the  Act  passed  in  1881  to  amend  the  Dominion  Lands  Jets], 

As  the  colonization  company  should  progressively  fulfil  the  contract 
in  the  matter  of  bringing  in  settlers,  rebates  were  to  be  made  which 
would  bring  the  purchase  price  of  the  odd-numbered  sections 
down  to  31  per  acre. 

Well-nigh  thirty  contracts  were  made  under  this  scheme.  The 
position  of  a, number  of  the  reservations  kept  for  colonizing  com¬ 
panies  and  individuals  is  indicated  on  Figure  6.  The  whole  plan 
was  vicious.  Had  it  succeeded  masses  of  settlers  would  have  beery 
placed  away  from  the  railway,  and  the  country  would  .have  Been 
forced  to  provide  transportation  for  them.  The  inducement 
offered  to  the  settler  that  he  could  purchase  his  pre-emption  at  : 
32  an  acre,  instead  of  32.50  in  classes  A,  B,  and  C  could  not  blind 
him  t©  the  handicap  involved  in  being  so  far  away  from  the  railway. 
In  any  $ase,  he  could  get  a  homestead  in  a  much  more  favourable 
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position.  In  the  issue,  the  companies  were  only  rescued  from  the 
brink  of  disaster  by  the  generous  terms  offered  by  the  Government 
from  1886  on.  Probably  nobody  got  anything  out  of  the  scheme 
but  the  directors  of  the  companies.  Some  companies  did  not 
bring  in  any  settlers  at  all.  The  Quill  Plains  colony  of  Beattie  , 
Armytage  &  Co.  (Fig.  6,  No.  25)  brpught  in  three  actual  home¬ 
steaders.  Others  in  their  list  “expressed  a  determination  to  [take 
homesteads]  as  soon  as  a  railway  contracted  through  that  section 
of  the  country”.  The  Temperance  Colonization  Company  by 
high  pressure  salesmanship,  in  which  Principal  Grant  of  Queen’s 
University,  and  Dr.  Potts  of  the  Methodist  Church  played  a  part, 
brought  in  101  settlers  to  the  surveyed  town. lots  or  to  farms  at 
Saskatoon,  150  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  point,  Moose  Jaw 
(Fig.  6,  No.  36).  For  lack  of  transportation  facilities  for  farm 
produce  many  of  the  settlers  turned  to  ranching.  The  York  I 
Farmers’  Colonization  Company  was  the  most  successful  of  the  ! 
companies.  Their  reservation  at  Saltcoats  was  reached  by  the  [ 
Manitoba  and  North  Western  Railway  in  1888  and  their  large  ]  _ 
block  of  lands  at  Yorkton  in  1890  (Fig.  6,  No.  19). 8 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  the  Qu’Appelle  Farming  Com¬ 
pany,  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1882 — 
its  capital  stock  to  be  33,000,000.  Of  this  3150,000  was  paid  up. 
By  Order-in-Council  of  April  3,  1887,  the  Company  was  allowed  a 
large  tract  at  Indian  Head  (roughly  10^  miles  square)  including 
the  homestead  even  numbers  (Fig.  6,  No.  32).  This  tract  was  < 
bought  from  the  Government,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
the  Hudson’s  -Bay  Company.  In  Jflrfe  ,the  first  sod  was  turned 
and  by  winter, 2,4.00  acres  were  ready  for  harrowing.  Meanwhile  ■ 
dwellings,  stables,  and  storehouses  were  erected.  On  April  14th 
..seeding  was  started.  Owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  season  harvest¬ 
ing  did  not  begin  till  27th  of  August.  From  1,000  acres  put  in 
wheat,  23,020  bushels  were  harvested — 21,720  of  the  finest  quality, 
the  rest  having  been  slightly  damaged  by  frost.  ,  Eighty-two  men 
and  100  horses  were-t,hen  on  the  farm.  That  autumn  7,000  acres 
were  ready  for  the  s.pring.  The  tract  was  divided  into  farms  of 
2B  acres,  on  each  pf. which  was  placed  a  farmer,  a  cottage,  a  stable, 
and  a  granary,  three  horses,  a  sulky  plough,, a  wagon  and  a  self- 
binder.  Only  two-thirds  of  each  farm  was  seeded  in  a  year  (as 
much '.as  the  farmer  was  expected  to  manage);  one-third  was  left 
fallow.  The  importance  of  this  for  the  agricultural  history  of  the  ' 

8  See,  in  tins  scries,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II,  Chap.  I. 
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west  will  appear  later.  The  plan  was  to  sell  the  improved  farms 
to  incoming  immigrants.  Several  were  so)d  by  1885,  at  $6  per 
acre  for  unbroken  land,  and  315  for  the  broken.  In  that  year 
there  were  200  horses,  250  cattle,  900  hogs  on  the  company’s 
tract,  and  45  reapers  and  binders,  73  ploughs,  6  mowers, '40  seeders, 
80  harrows,  and  7  complete  steam  outfits  for  threshing.  It  is 
usually  said  thaCthe  scheme  failed- to' meet  expectations  because 
of  the  extravagant  scale  on  which  it  was  drafted.  Consideration 
must,  however,  also  be  given  to  the  adverse  climatic  conditions 
to  be  discussed  hereafter. 

In  1881  the  government  had  drafted  a  scheme  for  bringing  in 
settlers  in  the  10th  clause  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act’s  Amendment 
of  that  year  (44  Viet.  c.  16). 

10.  If  any  person  or  persons  undertake  to  place  immigrants  as  settlers  on 
homestead  lands  in  Manitoba  or  the  North-West  Territpries_fre.e_of  expense-to 
the  Government,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  order  that  the  expenses,  or  any 
part  thereof,  incurred  by  each  person  or  persons,  for  the  passage  money  or 
subsistence  in  bringing  out  such  immigrants,  or  for  aid  in  erecting  buildings  on 
the  homestead,  or  in  providing  farm  implements  or  seed  grain  for  any  such 
immigrants,  may,  if  so  agreed  upon  by  the  fUrrtics,  be  made  a  charge  upon  the 
homestead  of  such  immigrant;  afd  in  sud/T  case  the  expense  incurred,  [not  to 
exceed  3500],  on  behalf  of  suchlmmiarant,  as  ,above,  together  with,  interest 
thereon  [6  per  cent.],  must  be  satiaS^a  before  a  patent  shall  issue  for  the  land. 

This  s’cheme  proved  really  valuable.  It  enabled  a  number  of 
organizations,  including  charitably-inclined  persons  in  Britain,  to 
assist  distressed  portions  of  the  population  to  migrate  to  Canada, 
and  held  out  the  prospect  of  the  money  provided  being  returned 
to  assist  in  moving  additional  parties  to  join  those  already  settled- 
Mention  may  be  made  of  Lady  Cathcart’s  settlement  of  crofters 
at  Benbecula  on  tp.  13,  r.  33;  tp.  14,  r.  32,  w.  1;  and  tps.  14  &  15, 
r.  1,  w.  2,  south  af  Wapella  (Fig.  6,  No.  12).  These  crofters  had 
much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  farming,  but  found  experience  in  the 
,  first  place  by  serving  as  labourers  on  neighbouring  farms.  Mean¬ 
while,  their  former  habits  of  life  made  them  much  interested  in 
cattle-raising.  They  thus  drifted  into  mixed  farming  and  were 
saved  frpm  the  disastrous  experiences  of  the  grain-grower  pure  and' 
simple.  The  settlement,  established  in  1883  and  1884,  was  in  a 
comfortable  position  by  1887.  . 

In  1884,  the  East  London  Artisans’  Colony  was  established  on 
tp.  12,  r.  32  and  tps.  12  &  13,  r.  33,  w.  1  (Fig.  6,  No.  13)  by  a  group 
of  wealthy  persons  brought  together  by  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
and  Lord  de  Winton.  Eighteen  families  were  brought  out.  This 
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..  settlement  was  less  successful,  for  the  artisans  did  not  take  to 
farming  as  easily  as  the  crofters.  Some  drifted  to  the  towns 
where  they  took  up  their  trade  and  did  well.  Those  who- stood 
by  their  homesteads  ultimately  succeeded,  but  there  was  consider¬ 
able  wastage. 

Leaving  other  illustrations  of  the  application  of  the  regulations 
laid  down  for  mention  in  their  proper  place,  we  turn  now  to  consider 
the  course  followed  by  the  great  mass  of  immigrants.1  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  immigration  agents  could  only  report  the  numbers  which 
came  into  some  relation  with  them.  In  1881,  when  Emerson  was 
still  the  chief  point  of  entry  to  the  country,  the  agent  there  reported 
the  arrival  of  2,260 .from  the  United  Kingdom,  80  Gerrhans,  20,846 
English-speaking  Canadians  (893  from  the  Maritime  Provinces), 
1,028  French-Canadians  (chiefly  from  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Mdchigairrsome  of  these  "established  the  French  settlement  of 
St.  Leon),  2,358  from  the  tinited.  States.  Ded  ucting  4,626  as 
floating  population ‘from  the  total  entering  the  country,  which  he 
made  27,212,  he  estimated  the  total  immigrant  population  at 
23,586  (22, 586). 8  The  agent  at  Winnipeg  reported  but  1 2,020. 
Evidently  a  large  number  did  not  go  north  to  Winnipeg,  but  from 
Emefson  spread  out  into  southwestern  Manitoba.  In  1882,  after 
the- Canadian  Pacific  reached  Moosomin,  immigrants  were  coming 
in  more  equal  numbers  by  the  two  several  points  of  entry.  At 
Winnipeg  the  total  was  44^681  including  many  through  Emerson. 
Sixty-five  French  came  in'^hrough  Emerson,  some  of  whom  at 
least  must  have  been  the  founders  of  the  French  settlement  of  St. 
Alphonse.  At  Emerson,  the  numbers,  allowance  of  17  per  cent, 
being  made  for  men  returning  to  Ontario  for  families,  visitors,  etc., 
was  57,551.  Winnipeg  reported  7,500  and  Emerson  10,364  from 
the  United.  Kingdom,  and  10,000  and  13,325,  respectively,  from 
the  United  States.  Apparently  a  considerable  body  of  the  British 
and  United  States  immigrants  were  not  reaching  Winnipeg,  but 
were  turning  aside  into  south  and  southwestern  Manitoba.  There 
passed  through  Winnipeg  2,000  Europeans,  and  but  962  through 

-  Emerson.  These  Europeans  mostly  came  in  via  Fort  William, 
and  were  being  placed  along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

i  In  1883,  50,000  is  given  as  the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  report 
of  the  agent  at  Winnipeg;  44,223  is  the  number  as  estimated  at 
Emerson.  The  year  1884  was  unfortunate  for  immigration,  so  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  total  at  Winnipeg  is  not  given  in  the  published 
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report  of  the  agent.  The  officer  in  charge  of  Emerson  and  also  of 
Gretna, -now  a  port  of  entry  on  the  border  west  of  Emerson  and 
at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  reports  a 
total  at  these  two  points  of  but  12,164.  He  mentions  many  factors 
by  way  of  explanation — the  general  world  depression,  which 
affected  "Canada  also,  the  low  price  of  wheat  which  had  dropped 
from  SI  to  a  very  low  figure,  in  fact  at  Winnipeg  from  80c  and,  85c 
to  50c  and  55c,  the  calumnies  of  the  L-nited  States  railway  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  bursting  of  the  Manitoba  boom.  Although  he 
asserts  that  “the  climatic  scare  is  now  fast  approaching  extinction”, 
his  urgent  plea  that  farmers  go  in  for  mixed  farming  suggests  that 
the  drought  of  1883  had  much  to  do  with  the  drying  up  of  the  stream 
of  settlers  in  1884. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  immigration  of  these  early  years, 
the  report  of  the  agent  at  Winnipeg  for  1881  may  be  taken  as 
typical. 

It  consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  superior  class  of  agriculturists,  possessed 
of  sufficient  means  to  provide  themselves  with  .the  outfit  necessary  to  start  upon 
homesteads,  and  in  many  cases  on  improved  ’farms.  The  selection  chosen  by 
the  latter  class  was  in  most  cases  within  a-radius  of  SO  miles  of  Winnipeg.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  year’s  immigration  has  followed  the  progressing 
railroad  lines,  and  settlements  have  sprung  up  almost  as  fast  as  the  rails’^yere 
placed  on  the  ground.  .  .  .  Another  class  of  immigrants  was  a  number  of  exten¬ 
sive  stockJ^ers  who  are  of  great  importance,  and  for  which  enterprise  the 
North-Weft  is  so  well  adapted.10 

The  well-to-do  were  buying  improved  farms  in  Manitoba,' as'also 
those  desirous  of  schools  for  their  children  and  of  the  other 
amenities  of  life.  A  number  of  the  better-to-do  were  going  into 
the  Territories  to  open  as  shop-keepers  in  the  towns  springing  up 
along  the  railway.  In  their  wake  a  number  of  artisans  and  lab¬ 
ourers  came  into  these  towns..  The  more  adventurous  settlers, 
probably  those  least  hampered  t^ith  anxiety  about  their  children 
and  about  schools,  were  occupying,  progressively  westward,  the 
homesteads  of  the  second  prairie  level. 

Probably  nowhere  could  one  get  a. Snore  typical  cross  section 
of  this  immigration  than  at  Camiington  IVIanor,  40  miles  southwest 
of  Moosomin  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wooded  Moose 
Mountain  a^fd  its  lakes.  Cn  1881  when  the  railway  Was  still  at 
Brandon,  the  report  6f  the  desirable  location  went  abroad.  In 
the  spring  of  1882  pioneers,  in  the  sense  of  those  who  were  ready 
to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  on  the  open  prairie,  trekked  in 

10  Report  of  the  Department  of  Apiculture,  1S81 ,  p.  41. 
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through  Brandon  and  Oak  Lake.  They  came  from  Ontario,  from 
England,  and  from  Scotland.  An  Englishman  of  means,  William 
Pierce,  came  in,  intent  on  building  up  a  community,  English  in 
character,  and  composed  of  well-to-do  Englishmen.  He  brought 
in  a  number  of-.- his  kind,  many  of  them  youths  to  be  trained  by 
him  in  farming  at  £100  a  year.  Of  these  a  number  like  the  Becton 
brothers  made  sport  their  chief  interest  and  the  breeding  of 
thoroughbred  racers.  With  this  group  racing,  fox-hunting,  steeple¬ 
chase,  tennis,  cricket,  summer  outings  on  the  lakes,  and  shooting, 
were  the  main  interest,  and  clubs  were  formed  to  promote  these 
sports.  The  Becton  brothers’  horses  won  prizes  on  the  tracks  as 
far  east  and  west  as  Winnipeg  and  Calgary.  Similar  sporting 
groups  were  to  be  found  at  Minnedosa,  Man.,  and  at  Grenfell, 
Sask.,  and  at  Calgary.  As  their  private  means  diminished,  this 
group  abandoned  the  settlement  for  regions  in  which  they  could 
live  on  a  more  modest  scale  than  they  had  drafted  for  themselves 
at  Cannington  Manor. 

The  more  serious-minded  of  the  Englishmen  devoted  themselves 
to'  their  farming  and  to  community  enterprises.  They  built  a 
beautiful  church  adorned  with  carved  pews  and  what  not.  They 
^  clubbed  together  to  bring  out  a  community  doctor.  Capital  in 
the  settlement  built  a  community  hall,  and  established  the  local 
store,  a  flour-mill,  two  cheese-factories,  and  a  pork-factory — 'all 
on  the  promise  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  that  a  branch 
line  would  be  built  through  the  settlement.  This  line  was  not 
built  till  1900  and  then  came  no  nearer  than  Manor,  ten  miles  to 
the  south.  The  village  store  moved  to  the  station;  such  of  the 
enterprises  as  still  remained  passed  away.  Some  of  the  well-to-do 
settlers  remained  in  their  mansions  built  on  the  English  scale’. 
Meanwhile  the  pioneers  had  been  greatly  assisted  in  the  difficulties 
of  their  start  by  the  ready  money  brought  in  by  their  well-to-do 
neighbours.  They  now  remain  in  possession  of  whSt  was  once  a 
typical  English  community  transplanted  to  the  plains  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  In  general,  however,  the  pioneers  as  well  as  the  well-to-do 
made  the  prime  mistake  of  doing  in  the  new  country  as  they  did 
in  the  old,  not  realizing  the  nature  of  the  climate  to  which  they  had 
come. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  immigrants  who  entered  in  1884 
is  seen'in  1885.  The  reports  are  ominously  silent  as  to  its  extent.' 
The  decline  was  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  immigrants  in 
previous  years.  The  same  is  true  of  1886  and  1887 — though 
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the  agent  at  Brandon  reports  large'trrfnmbe,f*feiet|Hng  in  his  district 
than  in  previous  years.  The  reports  are  filled1  With  accounts  of 
the  arrival  of  New  Canadians  of  many  kinctsi  This  new  class  of 
immigration  cloaks  the  fact  that  Canadians,  Americans,  and 
Britons,  were  arriving  in  comparatively  small  numbers  and  even 
leaving  the  country.  It  also  marks  a  new  phase  In  the  settlement 
of  the  Northwest,  which  hitherto  had  been  predominantly  an 
Anglo-Saxon  country.  j 

In  these  years  the  New  Canadians  were  being  placed  in  nominal 
reserves  (i.e.,  others  were  not  -precluded  from  homesteading  in 
the  townships  set  apart)  chiefly,  though,  by  no  means -exclusively 
along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  1885  due  to  the 
philanthropic  activities  of  Count  Paul  0.  d’Esterhazy  a  considerable 
body  of  Hungarians  arrived.  A  first  detachment  and  a  second  of 
50  families  were  placed  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  Manitoba  and 
North  Western,  about  20  miles  northeast  of  Minnedosa  on  tps. 
16  and  17j_r.  16,  w.  1,  advances  for  stock  and  implements  being 
made  by  the  railway.  The  country  was  partially  wooded.  Though 
agriculturists  in  Hungary,  the  settlers  had  been  miners  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania, ^and  at  first  were  inclined  to  go  out  to  work,  rather  than 
to  clear,  their.,  farms.  In  the  same  year  Count  d’Esterhazy 
established  a  colony  north  of  Whitewood,  at  Esterhazy  and  Kapos- 
var  (Fig.  6,  No.  4).  Sir  George  Stephen  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company,  which  had  brought  the  settlers  in  without  charge  for 
transportation,  made  advances  for  stock  and  implements.  Though 
the  country  was  Open  prairie,  the  settlers  turned  early  to  stock- 
raising,  in  .addition  to  wheat  farming.  Thus  they  escaped  the  sad 
experience  of  the  grain  grower  -pure  and  simple,  and  prospered. 
However,  progress  was  slight  so  long  as  they  could  depend  on  the 
charity  of  the  Count. 

A  Scandinavian  colony,  New  Sweden,  near  the  ^present  Stock¬ 
holm,  north  of  Whitewood  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was 
begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esterhazy’s  Hungarians.  They 
too  receive^substantial  aid_from  Sir  George-Stephen.  The  first  - 
two  years  appear  to  have  been  marked  by  hardships  due  to  a 
prairie  fire  consuming  their  smalPstore  of  wood,  for  the  country 
was  largely  open  prairie,  but  finally  the  colony  prospered.  '  - 

At  the  same  time  a  colony,  New  Scandinavia,  was  begun  r20 
miles  north  of  Minnedosa.  The  country  was  paTtTaTly  wooded 
and  therefore  sheltered,  but  it  contained  many  excellent  hay 
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meadows.  The  settlers  accordingly  put  out  their  first  efforts  on 
stock-raising,  earning  additional  money  from  the  saw-mills. 

In  the  same  year,  a  German  settlement  and  a  Rumanian  colony 
were  established  at  New  Tulscha,  north  of  Balgonie.  -Next  year 
the  former  was  extended  south  of  the  railway  under  the  name  of 
Josephsthal.  The  Germans  were  poor  and  received  help  from 
the  officials  of  the  railway.  By  1888  they  had  paid  off  their  indebt¬ 
edness  and  were  able  to  purchase  farming  implements  as  required, 
besides  having  means  to  stock  their  farms  and  make  many  other 
improvements  thereon.  The  Rumanians  came  in  “with  more  or 
less  capital”.  Of  a  somewhat  different  type  was  the  colony  of. 
New  Alsace,  on  Long  Lake  immediately  south  of  the  present 
Strasburg.  Air.  Reidle  established  himself  there  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  fellow-countrymen-  possessed“of  some  means 
to  settle  around  him. 

In  1886  work  on  the  construction  of  the  Alanitoba  and  North  , 
Western  offered  an  opportunity  for  settlers  to  add  to  their  means 
while  establishing  themselves.  That  year  the  line  reached  Langen-  • 
burg,  Sask.,  and  the  German  colony  of  Hohenlohe  was  established.  . 
With  their  wage?  the  settlers  built  their  houses  and  helped  to  equip  1 
themselves  for  their  start  as  farmers  in  the  following  spring.  Others  ! 
followed.  Only  11  required  loans  on  their  homesteads.  These 
were  advanced  by  the  railway.  In  the  same  year  and  in  the  same 
region  an  Icelandic  colony,  Thingvalla,  was  begun.  Only  8  of 
the  setters  needed  assistance  (to  the  total  amount  of  31,250.66) 
from  the  railway.  The  woods  of  the  region  enabled  them  to  build 
comfortable  houses.  The  bush  country  to  begin  with  was  better 
adapted  to  stock-raising.  Thus  the  settlers’  first  object  was  to 
stock  their  farms  and  only -slowly  was  thfe  land- brought  under 
wheat.  Next  year,  1887,  as  many  as  1,800  Icelanders  emigrated  to 
Canada.  Thq$e  who  came’to  the  West  were  distributed  as  follows — 
Winnipeg,  300';  Gimli,  Lake  Winnipeg,  450;  Thelamark  (a  new 
colony  on  Lake  Alanitoba),  150;  Dufferin  and  southwest  Alanitoba 
(Argyle),  75;  Portage-la-Prairie  and  Brandon,  250;  Thingvalla, 
Assiniboia,  100;  Qu’Appelle  valley  (a  new  colony)  near  Tantallon, 
Sask.,  and  other  parts,  200.  As  this  people  made  excellent  work¬ 
men,  the  men  easily  found  employment  fin  the  cities.  The  girls 
were  welcomed  as  domestics. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  New  Canadians  were  settled  by 
themselves  in  colonies  these  colonies  in  the  case  of  each  nationality 
were  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  not  in  one  solid  block. 
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If  these  grew  and  become  large  blocks  it  was  partly  because  English- 
.speaking  settjers  werenot  crowding  into  the  country  nor  occupying 
/  the  homesteads  among  or  around  them.  The  decline  in  the  volume 
of  English-speaking  colonists  at  least  in  the  Northwest  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  difficulties  which  the  settlers  were  encountering  due  to 
the  climate,  and  to  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  farming  which  it 
dictated.  The  New  Canadians,  influenced  by  propaganda,  prob¬ 
ably  |came  in  entirely  unaware  of  the  difficulties  which  settlement 
in  the  Northwest  was  experiencing.  , 

The  truth  is  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  wheat  growing  there 
is  more  than  one  climate  in  the  Canadian  West.  The  difference 
between  one  and  the  other  is  measured  in  terms  of  moisture — in 
terms  of  a  very  few  inches  of  precipitation.  The  grasses,  among 
which  we  count  the  cereals,  need  little  moisture  to  germinate  and 
to  grow  in  the  spring.  As  the  grains'grow  their  demand  for  moisture 
increases,  and  finally  there  is  the  all-important  need  of  moisture  to 
fill  in  the  ear.  Usually,  when  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring  thete  is 
enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  promote  germination  and  to  take 
care  of  the  early  growth.  On  the  average,  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
precipitation  for  the  year  comes  in  April,  12  per  cent,  in  May, 
IS  to  20  per  cent,  in  June,  and  the  same  in  July,  and  10  to  15  per 
cent,  in  August.  This  distribution  of  moisture  by  nature  is  well- 
.  adapted  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  cereals  as  they  grow, 
and  makes  the  Canadian  West  the  great  wheat-field  that  it  is. 
Were  this  average  steadily  maintained  most  of  the  troubles  of'the 
grain  grower  would  pass  away,  but  the  average  is  made  up  of 
extremes  and  does  not  preclude  occasional  years  of  great  drought, 
nor  cycles  of  dry  years — years  in'  which  a  few  inches  of  rain  less, 
or  the  precipitation  coming  at  the  wrong  time,  makes  for  crop 
failure.  It  will  be  noted  from  Figure  4  that  warm-season  precipi¬ 
tation  diminishes  as  one  goes  west  from  Winnipeg. 

In  considering  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  it  will  be  well  to 
adhere  to  the  nomenclature  of  that  time.  The  North-West 
Territories  were  divided"  into  four  districts,  Assiniboia,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Alberta,  and  Mackenzie.  The  attention  in  the  eighties 
was  centred  on  Assiniboia  and  Alberta*  more  strictly  southern 
Alberta.  The  southern  boundary  of  Assiniboia  was  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latit  rde,  the  eastern  the  boundary  of  Manitoba;  the 
northern  boundary  ran  due  westward  through  our  Preeceville  and 
passed  about  13  miles  south  of  our  .Saskatoon.  The  westerly 
limit  ran  due  north  about  30  miles  west  of  Medicine  Hat  at  the 
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111th  meridian.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  part  of  Assiniboia 
falls  between  the  lines  of  10  inches  and  11  inches  of  warm-season 
precipitation.  There  are  five  islands,  as  it  were,  of  11-inch  pre¬ 
cipitation  within  this  belt,  Moose  Mountain,  the  Melville-Stock- 
holm  region,-  the  lndian  Head,  Cypress  Hills,  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Landing  region.  .  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  as  well  as  the  Manitoba  and  North  Western  Railway  ran 
in  the  belt  of  10  inches  of  precipitation.  At  Moose  Jaw  the  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  was  in  the  9-inch  belt  which  broadened  out  south¬ 
eastward  to  Weyburn  and  Estevan,  while  westward  for  about  100 
miles  on  the  way  to  Medicine  Hat  the  railway  runs  in  the  8  to  9 
inches  of  precipitation  belt.  .The  gradually  diminishing  moisture 
as  one  goes  westward  constituted  a  real  problem  for  the  settlers — 
all  the  more  as  they  began  by- farming  just  as  they  did  in  their 
home  lands  where  moisture  was  abundant,  perhaps  superabundant. 
Sir  Lester  Kaye,  at  the  head  of  a  large  English  company  of  the  late 
eighties  owning  several  farms,  mostly  in  the  8-to-9-inch  belt  is  said 
to  have  sent  out  English  ploughs  which  placed  the  furrow  high  in  the 
air  to  dryk'Most  of  the  farmers  broadcasted  their  seed  on  the 
upper  surface,  all  u'naware  ,that  it  speedily  became  too  dry  to 
admit  of  germination,  and  that  there  was  moisture  deeper  down. 
They  wondered  why  they  got  poor  crops.  Failure  was  too  frequent 
in  normal  years.  When  an  abnormal  .year,  such  as  1883,  set  in 
the  failure  was  abject.  Hard  upon  the  drought  of  1883  came  the 
abnormal  frost  of  Aug.  23rd,  1885,  which  devastated  the  crops. 
To  these  disastrous  years,  duly  reported  to  the  home  lands,  must  be 
attributed  the  loss  of  the  reputation  of  the  Northwest  in  the  minds 
of  the  English-speaking  people  in  Ontario,  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Britain,  and  the  sudden  decline  in  immigration  from  these 
countries.  In  1886  there''  was  general  'drought'.  The  Brandon 
agent,  whose  reports  are  in  general  close  to  the  facts,  says  that 
drought  in  July 

caused  the  yield  to  be  much  below  the  average.  Ther\  have,  however,  been 
some  heavy  crops,  not  in  any  particular  district  nor  on  amount  of  the  quality 
of  the  soil  but  owing  to'the  cultivation.  I  found  the  best  crojToTwMmmer  fallow, 
next  on  breaking  and  backsetting,  while  fall  stubble  ploughing  was  nbt  good, 
and  spring  ploughing  was  worthless,  and  I  account  for  i X  iti  this  manner.  In 
summer  fallow,  the  stubble  and  weeds  are  ploughed’under  and  have  time  to  rot, 
the  ground  also  becomes  settled  hy  the  winter  frosts  andlsnow,  and  evaporation 
is  slow.  The  breaking”  and  backsetting  is  naturally  rough  and  more  open,  and 
the  sod  not  being  afi  rotted,  cannot  be  pulverized  by  the  harrow  and  dries  quickly. 

Thus  it  began  to  appear  that  unsuitable  methods  of  cultivation 
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were  partly  responsible  for  crop  failures^and  that  summer-fallowing 
could  at  least  discount  the  drought  to  some  extent.  A  similar 
inference  was  drawn  at  the  same  time  on  the  huge  Bell  Farm,  at 
Indian  Head,  where  the  practice  was  to  summer-fallow  one-third 
of  the  area  under  cultivation.  In  1885  the  majority  of  the  horses 
were  away  pn  the  transport  service  of  General  Middle'tonYc^olumn, 
whose  campaign  against  the  -rebels  at  Batoche  had  Qu’^\.ppelle 
station,  8  miles  to  the  west,  for  base.  The  result  was  that  little 
ploughing  was  done  in  the  spring,  and  much  in  June  when  the  teams 
were  back  on  the  farm.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  area  under 
crop  in  the  drought  year,  1886,  was  therefore  on  summer  fallow. 
The  crops  on  these  fields,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  gave  a  tolerable 
return,  whereas  they  were  a  complete  failure  bn  ground  ploughed 
that  spring.  The  Qu’Appelle  agent’s  report  for  the  district  at 
large  runs:  “The  crops,  although  promising  well  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  were  almost  a  total  failure  Jn  some  parts  of  this  district  on 
account  of  the  great  drought  which  prevailed  through  the'platter 
part  of  June  last  and  continuous  dry  weather  the  remainder  :df  the 
season”.  This  did  not  apply  to  the  summer  fallow  area  of  the 
Bell  farm.  Thus  it  began  to  appear  in  this  area  also  that  suitable 
cultivation  could  to  some  extent  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  drought. 
The  value  of  this  great  discovery,  will  appear  in  the  decade,  1891- 
1901,  when  summer-fallowing  became  a  general  practice.  Mean¬ 
while  disillusion  prevailed  in  the  settlements  in  Assinib'oia  (so  far 
all  along  the  Canadian  Pacific,  line).  That  disillusionment  was 
not  confined  to  Assiniboia,  but  was  general  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  entries  into  homesteads  and  pre-emptions  with  the  con-' 
temporaneous  cancellations.11 


ACENCT 

J  Homestead  j 

Prf-rmptions 

ErsTR’LS 

Casci-llf.d 

■ 

1  Cascellfd 

Qu’Appelle 

149 

25S 

60 

190 

Souris 

160 

268 

56 

265 

Winnipeg  . 

87 

104 

17 

28 

Du  fieri n  . 

13 

77 

1 

55 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  entries  were  being  kept  up  by 
the  influx  of  New  Canadians,  these  figures  become  even  more 
revealing.  The  exceptions  should,  however,  be  indicated. 
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-  .J. 

j  Homesteads 

Pre-1 

OPTIONS 
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57 

Turtle  Mountain . 

186 

110 

‘121 

81 

The  lines  on  the  map  (Fig.  4)  indicating  the  average  of  precipita¬ 
tion  between  April  1  and  September  1  are  misleading  in  so  far  as 
they  suggest  an  equality  of  moisture  over  large  areas.  It  often 
happens  that  in  any  one  summer  the  precipitation  varies  greatly 
in  the  same  zone  or  it  may  come  at  an  inopportune  time.  In  1887 
the  Brandon  agent  reported:  “The  yield  exceeded  all  former  years 
and  I  believe  has  never  been  equalled  on  .the  continent”.  In 
contrast  the  Qu’Appelle  agent  in  the  same  zone  reported  crops  as 
“fairly  good,  whqat  averaging  over  20  bushels  to  the  acre”\^.  Similar 
variations  are  seen  in  connection  with  frosts.  In  1888  crops  were 
on  the  whole  above  the  average  and  prices  high,  but  Brandon 
reported  disappointing  damage  by  frost,  whereas  at  Qu’Appelle, 
“the  .crops  would  be  difficult  to  excel  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
wheat  averaging  30  bushels  to  the  acre”.  The  year  1889'as  reported 
from  Winnipeg  was  “one  of  extreme  drought”.  At  the  Brandon 
Experimental  Farm  there  was  not  enough  rain  “to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  roots  of  the  grain”.  Light  was,  however,  being  thrown 
by  these  distressing  years  on  the  proper  method  of  cultivation. 
The  Winnipeg  report  continues:- 

In  some  districts  the  farmers  have  suffered  severely,  while  in  other  parts  they 
had  excellent  crops.  But  judging  from  reports  of  the  farmers  and  samples'of 
grain  which  have  been  sent  me  from  every  district  between  Winnipeg  and  Cal¬ 
gary,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  even  in  a  dry  season  by  cultivation  and  careful 
summer  fallow  .  .  .  excellent  crops  may  be  produced.  In  many  instances  a 
farm^rnvould  have  a  good  crop,  while  his  neighbour  might  have  an  exceedingly 
poor  on?p-elimatic  influences  being  equal,  proving  that  in  this  country,  as  in 
.all  others,  the  successful  farmer  is  one  who  does  not  expect  a  good  return  without 
careful  cultivation.  ^ 

The  Indian  Head  Experimental  Fafrri  report  'described  just  such 
a  winter  as  in  1930-1.931,  ope  of  almost  unknown  mildness,  followed 
by  he.a^vy  winds  as  soon  as-the  seed  was  sown  in  spring  doing  great 
injuryi  During  the  summ'er  exceptionally  dry  weather  was 
experienced.  ;  ->■ 
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In  some  localities  where  soil  was  favourable  and  the  farming  done  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  country  the  crops  did  fairly  and  considering  the 
excessive  dry  weather  remarkably  well.  .  .  .  Our  season  points  to  only  one  way 
in  which  we  can  in  all  years  expect  to  reap  something.  It  is  quite  within  the 
bounds-  of  probabilities  that  some  other  and  perhaps  more  successful  method 
may  be  found,  but  at  present  I  submit  that  fallowing  the  land  is  the  best  pre¬ 
paration  to  ensure  a  crop. 

As  if  to  prevent  the  people  from  forgetting  that  there  was  also 
a  problem  of  frost  to  be  faced,  the  crop  of  1890  was,  in  some  parts, 
badly  damaged  by  frosts  on  August  22nd  and  23rd.  Early-ripening 
wheats  escaped  on  the  experimental  farms  at  Brandon,  but  Red 
Fife  suffered.  The  Indian  Head  Farm  reported  that  “the  whole 
country  has  been  greatly  injured.”  On  the ’Farm  “nine  days 
changed  an  acre  of  Red  Fife,  promising  40  bushels,  to  an  actual 
yield  of  23  bushels  per  acre.” 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Alexander  Kindred,  pioneer  of  Moffat, 
south  of  Wolseley,  may  be  said  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
country. 

[In  188S]  wc  had  only  10  bushels  [per  acre]  of  very  badly-frosted  wheat. 

I  took  some  to  Indian  Head  and  traded  it  for  flour,  shorts,  and  bran.  I  had 
no  money  to  pay  expenses.  .  .  .  In  1886  we  had  80  acres  under  crop.  Not  a 
drop  of  rain  fell  from-the  time  it  went  in  until  it  was  harvested.  I  sowed  124 
bushels  andjJireshed  54.  In  1888  we  began  to  think  we  could  not  grow  wheat 
in  this-tountry.  I  had  now  120  to  125  acres  underf cultivation.  We  put  in 
^-25^acres  of  wheat,  10  to  15  acres  of  oats,  and  let  the  rest  go  back  into  prairie. 
That  year  we  got  35  bushels  [of  wheat]  to  the  acre!  So  we  went  to  work  and 
ploughed  up  again.  The  next  year  wheat  headed  out  two  inches  high.  Not  a 
drop  of  rain  fell  that  whole  season  until  fall.  We  summer-fallowed  that  year 
(1889)  for  the  first  time,  and,  to  show  the  optimism,  we  put  in  in  1890  every  acre 
we  could.  We  had  wheat  standing  to  the  chin  but  on  the  8th  July  a  hailstorm 
destroyed  absolutely  everything.  My  hair  turned  grey  that  night. 

Meanwhile  immigration  into  this  perplexed  land  had  not  ceased. 
The  happy  crop  and  high  prices  of  1888  gave  a  fillip  to  migration 
from  Ontario,  many  going  to  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw.  The  New 
Canadian  settlements  were  filling  up.  Even  new  colonies  were 
being  established.  The  agent  at  Moose  Jaw  in  the  9-inch  precipita-  ■ 
tion  belt  reported  arrivals  in  1889  (mostly  from  Ontario  and  many 
well-to-do)  exceeding  any  year  since  1883.  The  agent  at  Regina 
reported  an  increase  on  the  previous  year,  again  mostly  from 
Ontario.  Ninety  somewhat  indigent  Germans  arrived?  assisted 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  by  free  transportation  from 
Winnipeg.  The  immigration  into  the  Brandon  region!  also  in¬ 
creased.  The  Church  Colonization  Land  Company  began  Christ 
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Church  Colony  near  Qu’Appelle',  but  it  fell  far  shqrt  of  success. 
The  same  company  established  a(  colony  at  Churchbridge,  south 
/of  Saltcoats  in  1888.  This  also  failed  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 
/  the  simple  elements  of  agriculture,  both  in  its  promoters  and  in 
the  settlers.  An  \Anglican.  cleric,  a  member  of  the  directorate, 
v  wrote  to  the  colqnists  to  explain  that,  under  the  government 
\scheme,  they  were/fequipping  them;  and  they  would  buy  oxen  rather 
than  horses  because  not  .only  would  they  be  good  for  ploughing, 
but  they  wouldj  supply,  a  suitable  quantity  of  milk  for  the  families  ! 
The  colonists  knew  little  more  about  agriculture  than  their  bene- 
. factors  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  establish  themselves  in  a  bush 
country,  least  bf  all  in  a  drought  year  like  1889.  They  grew 
discontented  an'd  many  left.  In  1887  the  Commercial  Colony  of 
crofters^nd  others  was  established  in  the  same  region.  The 
crofters ,/tetere'  brought  out  under  a  scheme  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  relieve  the  congested  home  areas.  They  did  not  thrive 
here,  but  others  placed  at  Killarney,  near  Pelican  Lake,  Man.,  in 
the  midst  of  experienced  settlers  and  in  a  happier  country  did  well. 
The  German  colony,  Hohenlohe,  near  Langenburg,  received 
accessions  and  new  settlements  whose  name  betrays  their  origin 
were  effected — Landshut,  Beresina,  Landestreu,  and  Hoffenthal. 
A  German  and  Austrian  colony,  Ebenezer,  and  a  Danish  settlement, 
New  Denmark,  were  established  near  Yorkton.  While  the  settle¬ 
ment  injffiis  region  was  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Manitoba 
and  North-Western  Railway,  there  Is~~room  foi^the  'conjecture 
that  the  settlers  hoped  to  escape  the  adverse  conditions  which  had 
been  met  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  line.  It  was,  however, 
essentially  the  same  country,  with  the  difficulty  of  clearing  away 
the  bush  added.  The  settlers  too  made  the  same  mistakes.  Dr. 
Patrick  of  Yorkton,  then  at  Saltcoats,  tells  of  his  sowing  broadcast 
on  the  dry  upper  surface  of  his  homestead  and  reaping  nothing; 
and  there  were  many  like  him.  Others,  however,  were  feeling 
their  way  towards  new  methods  of  culture.  One  planted  some 
wheat  by  drilling  it  in,  like  garden  stuff-.  “Despite  the  drought 
and  heat  [of  1889]  it  did  well.  Three  Canadians  south  of  Saltcoats 
after  sad  experiences  sowed  in  the  stubble  and  ploughed  it  in  by 
shallow  ploughing  so  that  the  seed  rested  in  the  moister  lower  soil. 
It  germinated  and  did  well”.  In  the  early  nineties  Angus  McKay 
of  the  Indian  Head  Experimental  Farm  passed  through  the  region 
preaching  the  gospel  of  summer  fallow  and -was  eagerly  listened  to. 
Thus  the  settlers  of  this  region,  late-comers,  were  subjected  to  a 
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-  shorter  period  of,  tribulation  and.  adopted  early  the  agricultural 
methods  which  were  believed  to  be  best  for  the  country. 

In  1889  three  German  colonies  were  established  in  the  driest  of 
the  dry  region,  Rosenthal  and  Josephsburg  near  Dunmore,  and  one  , 
farther  west  at  Seven  Persons.  They  were  a  complete  failure,  ' 
and  the  colonists  were  removed  to  the  colonies  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen'  farther  east.  New  German  settlements,  Neudorf 
(1887)  and  Josephsburg  (1890),  were  placed-  north  and  south  of 
Grenfell,  and  another  north  of  Wolseley. 

Looking  at  the  growth  of  population  in  Assiniboia  as  seen  in  the 
Censuses  of  1885  and  1891,  in  the  Qu’Appelle-Regina-Moose  Jaw 
region  the  total  increase  was  2,625.  The  increase  in  the  foreign 
population  was  2,474.  The  English-speaking  population  in  spite 
of  many  new-comers  of  their  own  ilk  was  increased  by  but  151 
souls.  Manifestly,  many  English-speaking  settlers  had  abandoned 
the  country.  The  occupiers  of  land  in  the  region  in  1885  were 
2,593;  in  1891,  2,502,  a  decrease  of  91,  in  splte^oTTfreMii^tdt  of 
foreigners  and  of  English-speaking  immigrants.  These  figures 
proclaim  the  tribulation  of  the  region.  The  figures  of  the  Broad¬ 
view  district  which  included  the  newly-settled  area  along  the 
Manitoba  and  North-Western  Railway  tell  the  same  tale.  The 
population  in  1885  was  6,844;  in  1891,  11,924.  Of  this  number 
3,452  were  located  in  the  newly-settled  northeast,  leaving  7,472 
for  the  older  region,  an  increase  of  but  628  in  spite  of  the  influx  of 
New  Canadian  population  to  the  southern  colonies  of  the  region, 
Esterhazy,  New  Stockholm,  etc.  The  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
whole  Broadview  region  were  in  1885,  2,465;  in  1891,  but  2,968. 
Despite  the  new  settlers  in  the  northeast,  the  increase  was  but  504. 
Manifestly  the  English-speaking  speculators,  who  had  come  in 
to  cultivate  the  land  and  sell  at  a  profit,  and  many  a  homesteader, 
who  had  failed  to  make  good  under  the  adverse  conditions,  had  left 
the  region,  and  the  New  Canadians  had  done  little  more  than  fill 
their  place.  In  the  process  the  whole  complexion  of  Assiniboia 
had  changed.  In  1885  it  was  an  English-speaking  country.  In 
1891  it  was  already  polyglot.  ' 

-2 — The  District  of  Saskatchewan 

The  district  'of  Saskatchewan  included  the  valley  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  and  ofcthe  united  rivers.  The  abandonment  of  the 
first  survey  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  which  placed  the  railway 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  district  westward  from  the  valley 
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of  the  Assiniboine,  left  Saskatchewan  much  as  it  has  been  in  the 
previous  decade.  Its  transportation  was  partly  by  trail  to  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  from  Prince  Albert  to  Troy,  now 
Qu’Appelle,  and  from  Battleford  to  Swift  Current.  During  the 
summer,  freight  continued  to  be  brought  in  by  steamboat  up  the 
Saskatchewan  River.  These  settlements  including  Saskatoon  were 
given  an  artificial  and  momentary  prosperity  by  the  large  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion 
of  1885.  They  were  all  practically  in  the  zone  of  9  inches  of  summer 
precipitation  with  the  added  disadvantage  of  being  more  exposed 
to  early  frosts  than  regions  farther  south.  The  drought  of  1884 
left  them  practically  without  seed,  and  the  disturbances  of  1885 
prevented  any  large  crop  from  being  put  in.  Such  crop  as  existed 
in  the  whole  district  was  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  August  23rd,' 
1885.  The  Dominion  Government  set  aside  $46,884  for  the  supply 
of  seed.  .The  whe'at  hitherto  sown  was  probably  -of  the  old  Red 
River  settlement  variety.  Now  the  best  Red  Fife  was  introduced 
whose  early  maturity  would  be  a  partial  protection  from  early 
frosts. 

The  excessive  drought  of  1889  led  the  district  into  new  ways  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  The  grass  of  Assiniboia  was  so  far  wilted 
that  th.e  Browns  and  Balfours  of  Lumsden  and  Regiria  drove  their 
cattle  up  t6  Dundurn,  40  -miles  south  "of  Saskatoon,  where  the 
pasture  was  discovered  to  be  good.  The  settlers  of  Saskatoon 
whose  farming  had  been  a  complete  failure  thus  had  their  attention 
turned  to  ranching  on  a  small  scale.  Archie  Brown  of  Saskatoon 
tells  of  his  procedure: 

The  late  Ben.  Prince  of  Battleford  was  a 'large. buyer  and  shipper  of  cattle. 
"Gordon 'and  Ironsides,  of  Winnipeg,  were  also  buyers  and  also'W.  Sinclair. 
Three-year-old  steers  were  bought,  always  on  the  feeding  ground  in  the  spring 
for  shipment  when  called  for  in  the  Fall.  We.  considered  forty-five"  dollars  a. 
good  price  for  three-year-olds.12 

Ranching  paid  and  the  Saskatoon  region  remained  a  stock-raising 
region  till  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  the  same  year  of  drought-,  farmers  abandoned  the  country 
about  Qu’Appclle  River  and  .drove  their  cattle  northward  into 
’  Saskatchewan.  Among  the-rn  Mr.  Buchanan  settled  as  a  stock- 
raiser  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buchanarr,  named  after  him.'  Others 
wandered  into  the  valley  of  the  Swan  River.  The  difficulties  of 
transportation  were  not  as  great  with  cattle  as  with  wheat.  The 

12  Narratives  of  Saskatoon,  1882-1912  (Saskatoon:  1912),  p  38.' 
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animals  could  be  driven  any  distances  over  the-prairie,  grazing  as 
they  went,  to  the  suitable  railway  station. 

3.  The  District  of  Alberta 

Giving  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  Committee  on  Colon¬ 
ization  and  Agriculture  in  February,  1890,  Rev.  Leo  Gaetz  described 
the  Alberta  of  his  day.  It  lay  between  the  111th  degree  of  longitude 
and  the  Rockies,  west  of  the  district  of  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  its  resources,  Gaetz  divided  it  into  three 
regions.  PHere  is,'  first,  that  western  portion  of  Alberta  which 
takes  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain’s  and  cuts  through 
the  foothills  to  the  prairie  proper,  in  which  division  the  hand  of 
Providence  has  treasured  immense  mineral  wealth  [coal]/,  and 
forests  of  timber  and  everlasting  reservoirs  of  ’water.”  H|e  des¬ 
cribed  southern  Alberta  as  lying  between  this  region  and  Assiniboia 
and  extending  from  the  international  boundary  to  about  40  miles 
north  of  Calgary.  It  was  “one  of  the  greatest  stock  countries  of 
the  continent’ of  America”.  He  added,  however,  that  “it  is  only 
just  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of  southern  Alberta  I  have  seen 
crops  of  -the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain — wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 
_  very  excellent,  both  as  regards  quality  and  yield.”  .  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  mentions  High  River,  Sheep  Creek,  Fish  Creek,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Elbow  and  Bow.  Gaetz  described  northern  Alberta 
as  including  the  valleys  of  the  Red  Deer,  Battle,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Sturgeon  Rivers — “in  my  humble  judgment,  the  garden  of 
Alberta,  a  country  pre-eminently  suited  to  mixed  farming”. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Gaetz  was  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture13  when  the  railway  was  about  to  reach  Wetaskiwin 
and  about  a  ye'ar  before  it  reached  Edmonton.  Up  to  this  time 
northern  Alberta  had  continued  its  isolated  existence  as  already 
described. .  Its  connection  with  the  ou.ter  world  had  been,  during 
summer,  by  the  steamboats  on'  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  from 
1884  by  trail  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  transcontinental.  It  was 
now,  1890,  on  the  eve  of  its  development  as’ a  great  farming  region. 

Meanwhile  southern  Alberta  had  been  progressing  on  lines 
laid  down  by  its  characteristic  physical  features.  A  region  with 
a  limited  annual  rainfall,  it  was  true  prairie — in  the  eyes  of  Palliser, 
1  an  “arid  level”,— yet  it  had  been  the  winter  home  of  the  buffalo. 
Its  climate  had  the  effect  in  the  autumn  of  curingdts  grasses  without 

13  Alberta,  N.  IV.  T.:  Report  of  Six  Years'  Experience  of  a  farmer  in  the  Red  Deer  District  (Ottawa 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1890).  '  _ 
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loss  of  their  nourishment.  Its  chinook  winds  melted  the  snow  in 
winter,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  grazing  animals  could  always  nose 
down  to  the  grass.  Cattle  and  even  horses  could  thus  winter  in 
the  open  safely.  While  the  plains  were  arid,  there  are  many 
streams  rushing  down  from  the  Rockies  helping  to  solve-the  problem 
of  watering  stock.  Thus  it  was  pre-eminently  a  ranching  country. 

Before  ranchers  could  come. in,  something  like  law  and  order 
must  prevail,  all  the  more  as  the  cattle  would  be  wandering  out  in 
the  open.  The  arrival  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  whose 
headquarters  in  1874  were  at  Fort  Macleod,  their  suppression  of 
the  American  traders  in  whiskey,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribes  on  their  reservations  in  1877,  were  pre-requisites 
to  the  settlement  of  ranchers  in  the  region,  as  also  the  extinction 
of  the  buffalo  herds,  which  may  be  dated  at  1879.'  Ranching  in 
southern  'Alfeerta  is  simply  the  expansion  of  the  stock-raising 
industry  which  began  in  Texas  and  in  the  late  seventies  and  in  the 
eighties  spread  rapidly  northward  over  the  plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  As  early  as  1871  John  McDougall  and  his  brother 
brought  in  a  small  band  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  next  year  100  head 
of  cattle,  to  Morleyville  from  Montana.  In  1875  one  Henry  Olsen 
and  Joseph  Macfarlane  brought  in  dairy  cattle  to  a  -farm  near 
Fort  Macleod.  The  produce  of  these  herds  found  its  market  at 
the  fort  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  and  in  the  government 
service  of  the  Indian  reservations.  Ranching  proper,  which  is 
the  ranging  of  cattle  on  the  open  prairie,  began  in  1877  when  one 
Fred  Kanouse  placed  a  bull  and  21  cows  upon  the  open  plains.  By 
1880  small  ranches  existed  west  of  and  about  Calgary,  at  Fort 
Macleod,  and  on  Pincher  Creek. 

The  Land  Act  of  1872  provided  for  grazing  leases  in  a  general  way. 
By  1881  it  became  necessary  to  make  specific  provisions  regulating 
ranching.  An  Order-in-Council  of  May  18th,  allowed  100,000  acres 
to  any  one  party,  on  condition  that  one  head  of  cattle  was  placed  on 
each  acre.  The  rental  was  paced  at  one  cent  per  acre  per  annum. 
The  lessee  was  allowed  to  acquire  land  on  his  ranch  for_his-hom'e,' 
and  his  corrals.  The  lease  was  to  j'u.nJfor-TT'years.  In  1886  the 
rental  was  doubled,_at-2-  centTper  acre,  and  thereafter  2  acres  was 
allowed-Tdr'each  head  of  cattle.  From  1887  the  leases  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  auction. 

We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  problems  which  beset  the  ranchers 
— the  difficulty  which  the  police  found  in  persuading  the  Indians 
that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  kill' the  cattle  on  the  plains  at 
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their  will  as  they  had  done  with  the  buffalo;  the  disputes  between 
rancher  and  rancher  as  to  ownership  of  the  range  cattle;  the  losses 
by  packs  of  timber  wolves  which  grew  rapidly  when  the  United 
States  fur-traders  were  cleared  out  of  the  country.  Continual 
disputes  arose  over  the  springs  and  watering-places.  Interlopers 
would  come  in  and  squat  or  homestead  at  a  watering-place  and 
claim  it  for  private  property.  In  most  cases,  probably,  the  intention 
was  to  develop  a  herd  and  enter  into  ranching,  but  the  range  cattle 
were  debarred  from  the  use  of  their  .former  water-place.  The 
Government  met  the  situation  in  18S5  by  setting  aside  reservations 
open  to  all  comers.  All  the  springs  unappropriated  at  that  time 
were  reserved  for  public  use. 

Under  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  of 
1881,  many  ranches  were  started  around  Calgary,  in  the  Fort 
Macleod  and  High  River  regions,  west  of  Fort  Macleod  on  the 
Oldman  River,  and  to  the  east  in  the  "Lethbridge  region.  Notable 
among  these  were  the  Cochrane,  Bar  U,  Oxley,  Winder,  and  Cross 
ranches.  In  1892‘there  were  139,283  head  of  cattle  on  the  ranches. 

As  the  ranches  increased  in  number  some  sort  of  organization 
became  necessary.  The  “round-up”  was  the  collection  of  all  the 
range  cattle  of  a  district  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
ownership  and  to  brand  the  calves.  Stock  associations  of  the 
ranchers  of  a  whole  region  were  formed  to  deal  with  larger  issues, 
e.g.,  the  depredation  of  the  wolves,  and  the  relations  of  the  industry 
with  the  government.'  Horse  and  sheep  ranching  never  reached 
•  the  dimensions  of  the  cattle  industry. 

In  the  marketing  of  the  cattle,  the  distinctive  character  of 
Alberta  as  an  economic  unit  begins  to  appear.  In  one  sense  the 
region  is  linked  to  the  east;  it  is  but  the  most  westerly  lot  in  the 
group  whose  waterfront  is  the  Atlantic.  Hence  Alberta  cattle 
were  sold  in  the  markets  of  Eastern  Canada  and  in  Britain.  In 
1887  the  first  trainload  was  sent  to  the  overseas  market.  The 
export  to  Britain  was  checked  by  the  embargo  of  1892  on  the 
ostensible  ground  that  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  in  Canada"?  But 
Alberta  also  faces  west.  Its  cattle  found  a  profitable  market 
in  the  mining  regions  of  British  Columbia.14 

Two  additional  features  differentiate  Alberta  from  the  plains 
to  the  east,  its  irrigation  and  its  coal  mines.  The  crop  failures 
of  1885  and  1889  due  to  drought  turned  attention  to  the  possibility 
of 'irrigating  dry  areas  ir  the  southern  part  of  south  Alberta. 

14  Sec,  in  this  series,  Vol  IX,  Part  II. 
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The  establishment  of  a  settlement  of  Mormons  in  1887  at  Cardston 
contributed  to  this  end,  for  this  people  had  come  from  the  state  of 
Utah  whose  ^prosperity  is  based  on  irrigation.15  Ditches  dug  in 
these  early  times  were  private  enterprises  and  inexpensive,  but  the 
Dominion  Government  was  studying  possibilities  closely  with  a 
view  to  large  schemes  of  irrigation. 

The  first^  attempt  at  coal-mining  was  on  the  Belly  River  near 
Lethbridge,  then  called  Coalbanks.  In  1881  Sir  Alexander  Galt 
visited  the  region  and  formed  a  company  with  a  Mr.  Lethbridge 
among  the  partners.  Seams  were  secured  at  Lethbridge,  at 
Woodpecker,  and  at  Blackfoot  Crossing.  The  supply  of  coal 
near  its  line  proved  a  great  advantage  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  North-Western  Coal  and  Navigation'  Company, 
incorporated  in  England  in  1882,  received  a  charter  from  the 
Dominion  Government  in  1884.  It  built  a  narrow-gauge  line 
from  Medicine  Hat  to  Lethbridge  in  1885,  thus  gaining  connections 
with  tlw*  Canadian  Pacific  main  line.  This  was  continued  via 
Coutts  to  Grand  Falls,  Montana,  thus  getting  contact  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  to  the  south. 

While  everything  but  ranching  was  still  in  a  small  way  in  the 
district  of  Alberta,  what  with  the  railway  from  Calgary  through 
a  fine  region  for  settlement  towards  Edmonton,  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  industry,  and  first  experiments  in  irrigation,  the 
foundations  of  the  Alberta  which  we  know  were  being  laid. 

4.  Farmers ’  Institutions 

'The  decade  1881-1890  saw  the  first  attempt  of  the  farmers  of 
the  prairies  to  organize  themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  interests 
in  the  face  of  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  East.  At  an  early 
date  in  the  history  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories, 
respectively,  the  local  governments  made  provision  for  agricultural 
societies...  These  were  local  in  their  aim  and  confined  themselves 
to  'improving  seed  and  breed.  Their  main  interest  was  the  local 
agricultyral  fair.  In  the  eighties  the  farmers,  after  the  model  of 
similar  societies  in  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  south,  organized 
themselves  in  Farmers’  Unions.  These  were  a  revolt  against  the 
ascendancy  of  the  big  financial  interests.  In  December  1883  the 
Manitoba  and  Northwest  Farmers’  Union  assembled  in  Winnipeg  ^ 
in  convention,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
farmers  in  Brandon  on  November  26th,  and  supported  by  assemblies 

ls  See.  in  this  senes,  Vol  VII,  Part  III. 
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of  farmers"'at.  Emerson,  Portage-la-Prairie,  Nelsonville,  Manitou, 
and  other  places.  Its  aims  were  broadcast  in  pamphlet  form. 

We  have  hopefully  faced  the  hardships  of  isolation  and  of  a  vigorous  climate' 
and  have  been  and  are  still  willing  to  contend  manfully  with  the  natural  dis¬ 
advantages  of  our  new  location.  Now,  however,  that  we  have  for  the  first  time, 

.a  surplus  of  grain,  we  have  discovered  that  the  prices  we  obtain  are  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  all  our  labour  and  outlay  we  can  barely  subsist. 

No  doubt  a  combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  such  ^s  early  and 
severe  frosts,  together  with  imperfect  arrangements  for  saving  and  marketing 
grain,  have  this  season  aggravated  the  farmer’s  condition  and  contributed  to 
his  discontent.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  those  of  us  whose  crops  were  un¬ 
touched  by  frost  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  most"  conveniently  situated 
as  to  markets,  realized  little  or  no  profit  on  our  produce. 

The  pamphlet  inveighs  against  “the  excessive  charges  of  a  railway- 
monopoly”  and  “an  oppressive  tariff  which,  however  beneficial 
it  may  be  to  the  manufacturing  Eastern  Provinces,  cannot  fail 
to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  a  purely  agricultural  country  such 
as  this”.  The  “Declaration  of  Rights"  dijawn  up  demanded 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  provincial  government  to  charter 
railways.  Absolute  control  of  natural  resources  by  the  province, 
the  removal_of  the  duties  on  agricultural  impalements,  and  finally, 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  were 
demanded.  The  provincial  government  w|as  called  upon  to 
amend  the  Municipal  Act  to  enable.“the  municipalities  to  construct  ■ 
elevators,,  grain  warehouses,  and  mills  and  to'  issue  debentures  to 
defray  expenses  of  the  same.”  In  1884  the\  revolt  against  the 
policies  of  the  Dominion  Government,  as  voiced  by  the 
Farmers’  Union,  was  general  throughout  Manitoba.  Extremists 
were  in  favour  of  declaring  the  independence  of  Manitoba.  Some 
even  sketched  a  schemejor  the  entrance  of  the  region  into  the 
United  States  as  a  state.16  Members  of  the  Farmers’  Union  even 
contemplated  armed  revolt.17  The  local  branches!  of  the  Union 
proved  a  serviceable  means  of  propaganda.  Membership  was  not 
confined  to  farmers.  Any  ratepayer  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
might  join.  Three  hundred  delegates  attended  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  March  4th,  1885.  j 

A  “Settlers’  Union”,  formed  in  1883  at  the  Ridge;  east  of  Prince 
Albert,  on-  the  model  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Union,  gave 

18  “Memorandum  on  the  Present  Cond.tion  ol  Feeling  in  the  Canadian  North  West”,  Str  John.  A. 
Macdonald  Papers,  1885  Rebellion,  Vol.  I,  Public  Archives  ol  Canada. 

17  See  N.  F.  Black,  History  ol  Saskatchewan  and  the  Old  North  West  (Regina:  1913),  Vol.  I,  p‘.  260, 
for  a  letter  to  that  effect. 
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expression  to  the  discontent  of  that  region.  Government  officials, 
ignorant  of  the  country,  it  was  asserted,  were  brought  in  from  the 
east  and  the  old  settlers  passed  by;  contracts  for  cordwood  were 
given  at  $8  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  sublet  them  at 
50c  and  SI  per  cord.  Protests  were  entered  against  a  large  reserva¬ 
tion  of  land,  on  which  were  a  number  of  settlers,  granted  to  the 
Prince  Albert  Colonization  Company,  a  group  of  land  speculators 
of  Ottawa,  including  a  senator.  As  the  members  of  the  Settlers’ 
Union  were  too  few  to  make  themselves  heard  in  distant  Ottawa, 
they  fell  in  behind  Louis  Riel  and  the  half-breeds,  at  least  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  Riel  movement  of -1884-1 885 .  After  the  Rebelfion 
“a  thoroughly  trustworthy  correspondent  from  Brandon,  where 
he  has  resided  for  several  years”  was  reported  to  Sir  John  Macdonald 
as  attributing  the  “foundation  of  the  Rebellion  to  the  Farmers’ 
Union”.  It  led  Riel  and  his  sympathizers  to  believe  “the  whole 
country  one  pile  of  tinder  and  that  it  required  but  a  single  match 
td  set  it  all  aflame.”  The  radicalism  of  the  Union,  its  apparent 
readiness  to  resort  to  secession  and  even  violence,  and  finally, 
the  outbreak  and  failure  of  the  Riel  Rebellion  brought  the  first 
attempt  of  the  farmers  of  the  prairies  to  organize  themselves  in 
self-defence,  into  discredit.  The  Unions,  in  their  inception  a 
foreign  institution,  passed  away  without  any  positive  achievement 
in  the  organization  of  the  agriculture  of  the  West. 
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SETTLEMENT  FOLLOWS  THE  RAILWAYS, 
1891-1901 

7.  Agriculture  Adjusted  to  Semi-Arid  Conditions 

THE  completion  of  the  railways,  mentioned  in-  connection 
with  the  previous  decade,  directed  the  stream  of  settlers  to 
new  areas.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  years 
1891-1896  as  constituting  a  definite  phase. 

The  railway  from  Regina  y>H5rince  Albert  was  completed  in 
1890.  It  brought  no  large  inrush  of  settlers  to  the  country  opened, 
for  much  of  the  area  was  considered  too  dry  for  wheat-farming 
as  the  experience  of  settlers  at  Saskatoon  seemed  to  prove  (Figs.  7 
and  8).  Settlements  were  established  only  at  the  extreme  ends. 
Germans,  chiefly^Mennonites  (respectively  25  and  125  families), 
were  placed  around  Rosthern  in  1891  (on  tps.  41,  42a,  42,  43a, 
44,  rs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  w.  3).  The  thrift  and  industry  of  the  people, 
and  their  undivided  attention  to  their  farms  have  made  the  region 
prosperous  although  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hague  a 
curious  little  island,  so  to  say,  in -which  the  average  moisture 
between  April  1st  and  September  1st  does  not  exceed  8  inches. 
North  of  the  German  section  was  treated  as  a  French  region. 
In  1893  French  from  France  were  placed  around  Duck  Lake, 
but  particularly  at  St.  Louis  and  Domremy  on  the  east  side  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan.  In_1892  a  German  colony  was  placed 
at  Boucher,  east  of  Prince  Albert  at  the  present  Fenton  Ferry,  in 
tps.  45,  47,  r.  27,  w.  2.  In  the  same  year  on  the  southern  end  of 
the  railroad  another  German  colony  was  placed,  at  Longlaketon 
(tps.  21  &  22,  r.  21,  w.  2),  detraining  at  Lumsden,  north  of  Regina. 
In  1897  a  colony  of  Ukrainians  detraining  at  Saskatoon  settled 
at  Fish  Creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  opposite 
Hague,  and  another  in  the  following  year  at  Crooked  Lake  (Wakaw) 
about  20  miles  beyond  northeastward. 

The  activity  of  the  Calgary-Edmonton  line,  a  region  of  consid¬ 
erably  greater  moisture,  was  great.  In  1890  {he  line  was  built 
94  miles  north  of  Calgary  to  the  south  bank?of  the  Red  Deer 
River.  On  Aug.  10,  1891,  the  line  to  Edmoriton  was  officially 
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reported  as  fit  for  traffic  as  also  SO  miles  of  the  line  south  of  Calgary. 
In  1892  the  line  was  extended  southward  'to  Macleod.  In  1891 
and  1892  Rev.  J.  B.  Morin  placed  a  colony  immediately  north  of 
St.  Albert,  about  the J  present  Morinville.  The  settlers  were 
French  from  Quebec,  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  from  Belgium. 
In  1893  a  French  colony  was  placed  immediately  east  of  Leduc, 
between  Wetaskiwin  and  Edmonton. 

Between  1891  and  1894  no  less  than  14  German  settlements 
were  established  in  the  country  subsidiary  to  the  railway.  These 
were  placed  in  1891,  at  Hoffnungen,  west  of  Leduc,  and  Rosenthal 
at  Stony  Plain,  west  of  Edmonton;  in  1892,  at  Wetaskiwin  (a  very 
large  reservation);  at  Rabbit  Hills,  south  of  Edmonton;  at  Josephs- 
burg,  at  the  Beaver  Hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  northeast  of  Edmonton;  in  1893,  at  Leduc,  and  at  Dunbow, 
southeast  of  Calgary  (this  last  came  to  nothing);  in  1894,  at  Bruder-  . 
feld,  on  an  abandoned  Indian  reservation  south  of  Edmonton; 
at  Bruderheim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Saskatchewan  (both 
being  of  Russian  Germans  of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood);  at  Egg 
Lake,  north  of  Edmonton,  and  west  of  Morinville;  at  Beaver  Lake, 
some  35  mile's  southeast  of  Edmonton;  at  Victoria  some  40  miles 
northeast  of  Fort  Saskatchewan  in  a  very  isolated  position;  finally 
one  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  west  of  Lacombe 
(see  Fig.  7). 

Between  1892  and  189.6  no  less  than'15  Scandinavian  colonies 
were  placed  in  the  region.  In  1892  three  colonies,  Edna,  at  the 
present  Lamont  and  about  14  miles^east  of  Fort  Saskatchewan; 
New  Sweden  (eight  townships),  east  of  Wetaskiwin;  and  at  Olds 
on  the  railway.  In  1893  a  colony  was  ^placed  at  Swea,  at  Swan 
Lake  (now  Cygnet  Lake),  about  7  miles  west  of  Red  Deer.  In 
1894,  a  colony  was  established  on  tps.  50,  51,  r.  19,  w.  4.  In  1895, 
Stony  Plain,  about  20  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  was  settled  (see 
Fig.  7). 

To  these  must  be  added  an  Icelandic  colony  (1891)  about  6 
miles  south  of  Red  Deer  and  south  of  the  Swedish  colony  on  Swan 
Lake;  and  a  Ukrainian  colony  (Galicians),  the  fijst  of  its  kind  in 
the  Northwest  (1894-1895),  on  Limestone  Lake’.' 

These  European  settlements  can  be  definitely  placed.  The 
English-speaking  settlers  who  came  in  as  individuals  cannot  well 
be  traced.  The  arrivals  were  in  much  greater  numbers  than  the 
Ituropeans  as  the  statement  of  the  travelling  agent  for  1896  shows. 
He  divides  the  settlers  (i.e.,  the  heads  of  families  who  took  land) 
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as  follows:  from  the  United  States,  652;  from  Canada,  303  (of  whom, 

42  from  Quebec);  from  the  British  Isles,  99  (and  2' from  New 
Zealand);  from  Europe,  325.  Practically  1,056  out  of  1,381 
settlers  in  this  region  that  year  were  English-speaking. 

The  Manitoba  and  North  Western  Railway,  extended  to  Yorkton 
in  1890,  continued  to  hold  attention,  all  the  more  as  the  company 
was  very  vigorous  in  finding  settlers  for  its  lands.  In  1891,  HoflFen- 
thal  was  added  to  the  German  settlements  east  of  Langenburg, 

Sask.,  while  another  German  colony  was  .begun  at  Sheho  Lake, 
and  an  Icelandic  settlement  was  established  at  Yorkton.  In  1892 
another  German  colony,  Wilhelmshohe,  was  started  still  farther 
west,  east  of  the  Quill  Lakes,  but  perhaps  because  it  was  so  far 
from  the  railway,  some  65  miles,  it  came  to  nothing.  In  1873  a 
German  colony  Holstein  was  placed  much  closer  in,  at  Tupper, 
north  of  Gladstone,  Man.  In  1894  a  Hungarian  settlement, 
Otthop,  near  Leach  Lake,  about  10  miles  .from  Yorkton  came  into 
being.  Two  German  colonies  were  established  in  1896 — one  north  I 

of  Russell,  around  the  present  Shellmouth,  and  the  other  at  Theo-  / 

dore,  25  miles  northwest  of  Yorkton.  The  first  Ukrainians  in- 
this  region  appeared  about  1897.  Settlements  were  established  at 
Saltcoats  and  at  Beaver  Hills.  In  1899  another  colony  was  placed 
between  Shoal  Lake  and  Strathclair,  Man.  '  L 

Very  considerable  railway  construction  was  being  carried  out 
in  the  Souris  River  valley,  completing  connections  in  that  region. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  line  from  Kemnay,  which  reached  Hartney 
in  1890,  was  open  for  traffic  to  Napinka  and  Melita  in  November 
1892,  and  was  extended  to  Gainsborough-and  to  Oxbow.  The 
year  1893  saw  E'this  last  line  extended  from  Oxbow  to  Estevan 
(41.8  m.)  hitherto  called  Coal  Fields.  The  construction  of  the 
link  from  Deloraine  to  Napinka  connected  the  southerly  line  6f 
the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Rosenfeld  with  the  main  line  via  Souris 
and  Kemnay  (1893).  A  similar\connection  was  achieved'for  their 
central  line  through  Glenboro’  tb  Nesbitt  (1891)  by  extending  it 
19  miles  to  Souris  (1893).  This  line  which  William  Pierce  had 
believed  would  be  built  in  the  eighties  to  Cannington  Manor  was 
extended  westward  to  Reston  under  the  name  of  the  Pipestone 
branch,  at  which  point  its  extension  westward  ceased  for  the  time^ 
Construction  was  not  renewed  until  1900,  when  it  passed  through  - 
Manor,  6  miles  south  of  Cannington,  killing  the  latter  village  and 
its  industries. 

The  colonies  which  grew  out  of  this  burst  of  railway  construction 
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call  for  mention.  In  the  year  T892,  a  French-Belgian  colony, 
St.  Maurice,  was  placed  about  15  miles  west  of  Reston.  Southwest 
of  this  was  another  French-Belgian  settlement,  St.  Raphael,  but 
the  settlers  detrained  at  Carnduff,  the  station  beyond  Gainsborough 
on  the  Souris-Estevan  line,  which  was  built  the  year  in  which  they 
came  in  (1892).  On  this  line  an  Icelandic  colony  was  placed, 
the  colonists  detraining  at  Alelita.  In  this  year  also  another 
French  colony,  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Conseil  was  placed  at  Deloraine 
and,  on  the  line  southeast  from  Winnipeg,  a  German  colony  at 
Holand. 

Not  content  with  completing  its  transcontinental  line  through 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  had  been  reaching 
out  for  United  States  traffic  to  the  seaboard  at  Montreal  by  getting 
connection  through  to  Chicago.  They  aimed  also  at  the  traffic  ; 
'of  the  northwestern  states  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The 
Atlantic  connections  were  completed  by  building  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (1888)  and  by  securing  control  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 

'  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway.  This_jailway  ran  northwestward 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Portal. 
To  extend  its  traffic  to  the  Pacific  thb,  Canadian  Pacific  Company 
built  from  Portal  through  Estevan  and  Weyburn,  160  miles,  to 
Pasqua,  the  station  east  of  Moose  Jaw  on  its  main  transcontinental 
line.  This  line  proved  very  serviceable  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Calgary-Edmonton  region,  and  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the 
large  number  of  United  States  immigrants  settling  there.  However, 
it  ran  through  the  belt  yj  which  precipitation  between  April  1st 
and  September  1st  is  no  more  than  9  inches  (Fig.  4).  None  the 
less,  an  attempt  was  made  to  colonize  the  region.  Near  Estevan 
a  French-Belgian  colony,  Alma,  a  Scandinavian  settlement,  a 
Russian  colony,  and  a  Jewish  colony  were  established.  At  Yellow 
Grass  a  German  colony  was  founded  in  1892  and/in  the  following 
year,  a  Hungarian  colony,  Zichifalva  (Fig.  6).  A  glance  a^t  the 
population  map  of  1901  (Fig.  8)  will  shov^  that  the  attempt  to 
colonize  (whether  by  Europeans  or  by  English-speaking  peoples) 
the  region,  through  which  this  railway  passed,  had  been  a  failure 
up  to  that  date. 

The  building  of  the  railways  in  the  southeast  of  the  district  of 
Assiniboia  drew  the  attention  of  immigrants  to  that  area  and,  as 
usual,  work  on  the  railway  enabled  the  first  settlers  to  secure  the" 
ready  money  with  which  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  of  the  first 
years  of  pioneering.  Tlfttfsettlers,  however,  were  guilty  of  all 
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the  faults  of  their  kind  in  the  other  regions.  The,  immigration 
agent  at  Estevan  wrote  in  1895 :  “The  tendency  of  farmers  through¬ 
out  this  whole  country  has  been  to  try  to  do  too  much  and  do  it 
in  a  careless  slipshod  way,  and  expect  to  win  an  abundant  harvest.” 
This  brought  a  very  severe  punishment  in  the  years  1894  and  1895 
for  the  drought,  very  general  in  Assiniboia,  was  greatly  felt  in  this 
drier  area.  Settlers  abandoned  their  homesteads  and  the  district 
was  declared  a  failure.  The  immigration  agent,  however,  protests 
that  some  who  knew  how  to  work  their  farms  got  35  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  he  made  the  prophecy  that  “time  will  see 
this  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  prosperous  portions  of  our  North¬ 
west”.  He  reported,  the  year  before,  that  the  French  colony  of 
40  families  established  on  township  8,  r.  7,  w._  2  was  doing  well, 
but  the  Russian  colony  was  proving  a  total  failure.  He  attributes 
the  failure  to  the  attempt  to  farm  too  large, an  area  and  im'a  rough 
way,  and  to  the  debt  for  implements  in  which,  this  policy  involved 
the  settlers.  In  view  of  the  low  prices  wheat  was  bringing,  this 
proved^disastrous.  The  Jewish  colony  suffered  much  in  the  early 
days-  but  held  on  till  better  seasons  and  higher  prices  came;  it 
attained  a  measure  of  prosperity  by  1896.  So  too  with  the  thrifty 
and  industrious  Swedes  who  settled  in  the  immediate-  vicinity  of 
Estevan.  In  the  early  years  they  had  written  to  their  friends' 
at  home  not  to  come  out,  but  in  1896  they  were  advising  them  to 
come.  Nevertheless  in  that  land  agency  (Coteau)  that  year  there  - 
were  but  3 1  entries,  while  there  were  49  cancellations  of  homesteads ; 
'and  but  2  sales  of  pre-emptions  as  against  20  cancellations.  In  • 
his  report  for  1895. the  agent  for  the  Estevan  district  complains 
that  “Almost  all  of  the  immigration  this  year  has  been  through, 
and  not  to  Eastern  Assiniboia,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway.” 

The  immigration  agent  at  Estevan  was  correct.  What  was 
wanted  was  methods  of  cultivation  suitable  to  a  semi-arid  region. 
These  had  been  discovered  more  particularly,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  Bell  farm  at  Indian  Head  and  were  thereafter  being  tried  but 
and  elaborated  on  the  government’s  experimental  farm  at  that 
place.  A  succession  of  tests  brought  out  the  value  of  windbreaks 
a-nd  proper  depth  of  seeding-for  various  types  of  soil,  but  above  all 
, showed  the  value  of  ' summer-fallowing.  For  example,  in ^.1889 
Angus  Mackay  the  presiding  genius  on  the  farm,  reported’:, '  ^  _ 

Our  seasons  point  to  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  in  all  years  expect  to 
reap  something.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probabilities  that  some  other 
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and  perhaps  more  successful  method  may  be  found,  but  at  present  I  submit  that 
fallowing  the  land  is  the  best  preparation  to  ensure  a  crop.  Fallowing  land  in 
this  country  is  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  it,  as  is  the  case  with 
worn-out  lands  in  the  east,  and  it  is  a  question  yet  unsettled  how  much  or  how 
little  the  fallows  should  be  worked,  but  as  we  have  only  one  wet  season  during 
the  year,  it  is  found  beyond  doubt  that  the  land  must  be  ploughed  the  first  time 
before  this  wet  season  is  over,  if  we  expect  to  reap  a  crop  the  following  year. 
This  wet  season  comes  during  June  and  July,  at  a  time  when  every  farmer  has 
little  or  nothing  else  to  do,  and  then  this  work  should  be  done.  Usually  seeding 
is  over  by  the  first  of  May,  and  to  have  the  best  results  the  land  for  fallow  should 
be  ploughed  from  5  to  7  inches  deep  as  soon  after  this  as  possible.  Land  ploughed 


Table  I — Comparison  of  Results  from  Different  Methods  of  Cultivation, 
Indian  Head  Experimental  Farm,  1895 


Date  of 

(days) 

Length 

(inches) 

Char- 

Straw 

Kind 

Weight 

(lb.  per 

(bu«.) 

(lb.) 

Red  Fife  Wheat. 
Fall  ploughing.  . 

Aug.  27 

140 

'  48 

Stiff' 

Bald 

520 

38.75 

'61 

Spring  ploughing 

Sept.  7 

151 

46 

Stiff 

500 

28.30 

60 

Summer  fallow. . 

Aug.  22 

135 

49 

Fair 

624 

41.33 

62 

after  July  js  of  no  use  whatever,  unless  there  is  rain  in  August,  which  very  seldom 
comes  to  any  great  extent.  A  good  harrowing  should  succeed  the  ploughing, 
j||k  and  all  weeds  or  volunteer  grain  be  kept  down  by  successive  cultivation. 


Again  Mackay  reported  for  the  season  of  1894,  “the  poorest  since 
the  farm  has  been  established”. 


In  no  year  has  the  benefidal  effect  of  fallowing  land  been  so  apparent  on 
the  Experimental  Farm  as  during  this  season.  While  grain  sown  on  fall  and 
spring  ploughing  held  out  for  a  time  and  at  first  promised  well  for  a  good  crop, 
it  gradually  went  back  and  finally  was  not  worth  cutting.  Fallow  land  on  the 
other  hand  held  out  and  proved,  as  it  always  has  done,  to  be  the  only  safe  way 
of  growing  grain  in  this  country.  In  the  districts  where  almost  total  failure  of 
crops  took  place,  “fallows”,  it  was  said,  were  of  no  avail  in  averting  the  loss. 
This  may  have  resulted  from  various  causes,  but  may  be  safely  put  down  to  the 
fallow  not  having  been  worked  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  June  and  July  rains  of  1893.  Many  farmers  leave  their  fallows 
till  the  proper  season  is  past  for  the'first  ploughing,  and  then  make  one  ploughing 
do  for  the  season,  resulting,  in  dry  years,  in  certain  failure.  j 

On  a  test  of  the  relative  values  of  fall  ploughing,  sprihg  ploughing, 
and  summer  fallow,  in  1895  (Table  I)  Mackay  reported: 

I 

I 

I 


I 


I 


I 
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The  result  is  greatly  in  favour  of  fallow.  As  between  fall  and  spring  ploughing 
the  returns  are  very  considerably  in  favour  of  fall  ploughing.  This  was  caused 
by  the  grain  on  fall  ploughing  coming  up  at  once  and  continuing  to  grow  until 
ripe;  while  that  sowed  on  the  half-acre  ploughed  this  spring  did  not  come  up 
until  the  first  week  in  June  (after  the  rains  came)  and  although  it  produced  a 
good  crop  of  straw  the  grain  was  caught  by  the  frost  on  30th  August  and  greatly 
damaged. 


Table  II — Results  from  Summer-Fallowinc  on  Indian  Head  Experimental 
Farm  and  on  Motherwell  Farm,  1891-1900* 


V  EAR 

Rainfall  | 

Yield  o 

r  Wheat  (bus 

per  acre) 

Fallow 

Stubble 

Motherwell 

1891 .  ... 

14  03 

35 

32 

30 

1892  . 

6  92 

28 

21 

29 

1893 . 

10  11 

35 

22 

34 

1894  . 

3  90 

17 

9 

24 

1895 . 

12  28 

41 

22 

26 

1896  . 

10  59 

39 

29 

31 

1897  . 

1?  62 

33 

26 

35 

1898 . 

18  03 

32 

27 

1899  •  . 

9  44 

33 

33 

1900 . 

11.74 

17 

25 

25 

*  S.  D.  Clarke,  Settlement  in  Saskatchewan  with  Special  Reference  to  Dry  Farming  (University  of  Saskat- 


The  results  of  the  tests  on  the  Indian  Head  Farm  were  broadcasted 
through  Assiniboia  in  the  reports  of  the  Experimental  Farms, 
and  the  late  Dean  Rutherford,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Saskatchewan,  has  said  that  when  he  was  in  Iowa  in  a  prairie 
region,  he  and  the  farmers  around  were  watching  for  these  reports, 
and  that  when  the  Americans  came  up  and  applied  the  dry-farming 
methods  successfully  in  the  area  around  Saskatoon  they  were  no 
more  than  giving  back  to  Canada  what  they  had  received.  Not 
content  with  broadcasting  his  reports,  Angus  MacKay  visited 
various  parts  of  Assiniboia  preaching  the  gospel  of  dry  farming. 
The  years  of  disaster  had  weeded  out  the  farmers  who  were,  in  a. 
supffse,  real-estate  speculators,  hoping  to  sell  out  their  improved  lands 
at  such  a  price  as  to  enable  them  to  retire  from  farming  to  more 
comfortable  means  of  livelihood.  The  adoption  of  methods  of 
dry  farming,  and  a  more  single-eyed  devotion  to  agriculture 
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enabled  tllie  farmers  who  remained,  to  attain  to  wellbeing,  even  if 
at  an  alj/Too  slow  rate.  Throughout  the  decade  1891-1900,  con- 
stanthyrecurring  drought  proved  a  healthy  stimulus  to  exodus  on 
the  or/e  hand,  and  to  intelligent  agriculture  on  the  other.  As  late 
as  18%  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police  wrote: 

Some  townships  which  were  Once 'well  settled  up  are  deserted,  and  others 
with  only  two  or  three  settlers  left.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  settlers  have  changed  to 
better  locations,  but  some  have  moved  awav  to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Quite  a 
number  of  the  Germans  settled  about  Balgonie  are  leaving.  .  .  .  Their  crops 
hare  been  failures  until  this  rear,  and  they  hare  become  burdened  with  debt. 
Although  their  grain  crops  did  not  grow,  the  interest  crops  did,  and  being 
unable  to  meet  any  payment  for  several  years,  small  debts  have  grown  into  big 
ones  until  many  of  the  unfortunate  men  found  themselves  submerged.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  the  districts  of  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw  until 
the  crops  were  harvested.  The  North  West  Government’  expended  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  in  public  works,  but  the  want  was  so  wide-spread  that  no  great 
amount  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  one  person.1 

In  1894  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands  had  reported  of 
the  settlements  about  Langenburg:  “Much  suffering  has  been 
experienced  owing  to  drought  and  scarcity  of  water ....  A 
certain  number  have  abandoned  their  homesteads  discouraged  by 
the  want  of  water  and  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  their  crops 
in  past  years”.  Only  a  few  of  the  crofter  settlers  were  now  left 
in  their  colony  near  Saltcoats.  Despite  all  this  failure,  indeed  it 
might  be  said,  because  of  it,  the  more  intelligent  agriculturally 
were  reaching  out  to  prosperity.  With  the  utmost  industry  they 
put  their  seed  in  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  the  harvest 
might  escape  the  early  autumn  frost;  they  summer-fallowed  to 
ensure  something  of  a  return  in  a  drought-stricken  year;  they 
turned  to  stock-raising,  to  dairying,  some  few  to  poultry  yards, 
to  increase  their  profits.  In  the  hard  school  of  experience  and 
through  those  laboratories  of  agriculture,  the  experimental  farms, 
the  settlers  were  learning  to  live  and  labour  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  dictated.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  1896  runs: 

There  is  abundant  evidence  throughout  the  country  that  settlers  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  mixed  farming  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  The  operations  of  the  creameries  have  been  greatly  appreciated, 
and  butter  has  been  exported  from  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories 
in  large  quantities  to  British  Columbia  and  even  to  Japan.  There  is,  moreover, 
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a  steady  demand  for  creamery  butter  in  the  larger  towns  far'in  excess  of  the 
supply.2 

The  reference  is  to  the  very  intelligent  policy  of  the  Government 
devised  to  encourage  the  manufacture  and  export  of  cheese  and 
butter.  Inspectors  were  appointed  to  bring  these  products  up  to  a 
standard  acceptable  in  the  British  market.  Transportation  in  cold 
storage  was  arranged  and  the  Government  at  times  supported  the 
exporter  with  advances  in  money.  While  this  policy  applied 
particularly  to  the  eastern  provinces,  it  tended  to  direct  the  farmers 
of  the  North-West  Territories  to  diversified  farming,  and  thus  to 
discount  the  great  losses  of  a  year  of  drought.  In  1895  special 
efforts  were  put  forth  in  the  Northwest.  If  a  reputable  joint-stock 
company  of  farmers  put  up  an  acceptable  plant  at  an  approved  site, 

'  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  grant  a  loan,  and  would 
operate  the  plant  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  giving  them  monthly 
part-payments  in  advance.  A  cent  a  pound  would  be  taken  on 
the  butter,  chiefly  to  repay  the  loan.  When  the  government  loan 
was  repaid  the  plant  would  be  placed  in  the  complete  control  of 
the  joint-stock  company.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  voted 
to  start  a  revolving  fund  devoted  to  the  support  of  new  creameries 
as  they  were  established.  The  scheme  proved  a  great  boon  to 
those  parts  of  the  west  adapted  to  dairy  farming,  and  especially 
to  Alberta  with  its  market  in  British  Columbia.  The  skimmed 
milk,  by-product' of  the  creameries,  in  after  years  led  the  farmers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  hog  raising.  The  report  continues: 

From  every  agency  reports  are  being  received  of  the  amount  of  stock  bein^. 
shipped  to  the  European  markets,  and  this  trade  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
Heretofore  our  settlers  have  to  a  great  extent  imported  pork  and  bacon.  The 
raising  of  pigs  is  now  receiving  attention,  and  farmers  find  themselves  able  to 
dispose  of  a  surplus  each  winter.  Curing  establishments  are  springing  up,  and 
a  supply  of  excellent  bacon  is  placed  on  the  market,  although  at  present  in 
small  quantities.  The  factories  still  find  it  necessary  to  import  pork  from  the 
east,  but  this  no  doubt  will  cease  shortly.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  the 
North-West  farmer  in  the  raising  of  poultry.  It  has  been  long  since  demon¬ 
strated  that  ducks  and  fowls  succeed  here  with  a  minimum  amount  of  care, 
but  there  is  very  little  done  towards  supplying  the  home  markets.  The  in¬ 
clination  is  to  grow  wheat,  and  in  so  doing  many  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  a 
good  poultry  yard.  Every  winter  a  lajge  quantity  of  poultry  is  imported  from 
the  East,  and  there  is  a  demand  in  the  larger  towns  of  which  our  settlers  should 
avail  themselves.  One  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
birds,  which  are  not  handled  as  carefully  as  in  Ontario.  If  farmers  could  only 
2  Report  of  the  Deportment  of  the  Interior,  1806  (Ottawa  Kins’s  Printer),  Part  I,  pp.  8-9.  tee  also,  m 
tins  senes,  Vo!.  IX,  Part  II. 


no 
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be  got  to  recognize  the  valuable  adjunct  they  possess  in  poultry  they  would 
devote  some  of  their  energy  to  it.  '  1 

Next  year,  1897,  Mr.  William  Pearce  reported  on  the  Northwest 
at  large  to  the  Minister  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior! 


The  improvement  in  the  business  of  the  Territories  during  thej  past  two 
years  is  almost  incredible,  caused  largely  by  better  markets  for  low-grade  stock, 
better  crops  in  1896  and  1897  than  in  1895,  a  better  market  owing  to  th$  develop¬ 
ment  [of  mining]  in  British  Columbia  and  also  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
because  the  settlers  have  got  down  to  “hard  pan”  and  are  keeping  within  their 
means.  The  people  generally  have  arrived  at  a  better  understanding  of  the 
conditions,  and  if  this  only  lasts  for  a  year  or  two  longer  and  the  settlers  con¬ 
tinue  to  practise  economy  and  industry,  then  the  country  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  stand  a  very  considerable  reverse,  both  in  product  and  price  without  materially 
clogging  its  progress.  |  ^ 

We  took  the  ,sad\experiences  of  Alexander  Kindred  of  Mbffat, 
south  of  WolseleyWs  typical  of  the  farmer  in  the  dry  belt  ifi^  the 
eighties.  Kindred’s  fortunes  in  the  nineties  continue  typical. 
Though  he  had  left,  from  the  1890  crop,  seed  which  graded  No\  6, 
in  1891  he  got  35  bushels  to  the  acre  and  was  at  last,  after. 7  yeirs, 
able  to  furnish  his  house.  \ 


In  1892  we  had  only  a- partial  crop  but  by  this  time  we  were  beginning  to 
see  the  mistakes  we  had  got  irrto.every  year.  We  had  put  up  poor  stables  tar 
our  stock — just  apologies  for  shelter.  I  now  decided  to  build  a  good  barn.  .  .  A 
Ir  was  34  feet  wide,  66  feet  long.  ...  The  years  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  1896  \ 
were  just  a  repetition  of  former  years.  A  year  after  prices  ran  up  75  per  cent. 

I  just  caught  the  market  on  the  bedrock  and  my  barn  [just  completed]  paid  for 
itself  in  less  than'  three  years  and  is  standing  to-d^y.  .  .  .  We  made  it  in  mixed 
farming  and  poultry  and  Scotch  thrift.  .  .  .  In  the  fall  of  1901  I  took  my  first 
holiday  home  to  Scotland. 


It  may  have  been  because  of  the  gradual  improvement  in  methods 
of  agriculture,  or,  perhaps,  simply  because,  railway  construction 
in  other  parts  had  ceased,  that  European  colonies,  after  a  gap  of 
some  three  years,  began  to  be  placed  once  more  in  the," territory 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  1893  a  French  colony, 
Montmartre,  was„placed  in  tp.  15,  r.  11,  w.  2,  south  of  Sintaluta. 
While  this  township  was  in  1911  predominantly  English,  tps.  12, 13, 
14,  where  the  colony  must  have  been  really  placed,  were  predom- 
antly  French.  Another  settlement  (French  and  Belgian)  of  that 
year  was  St.  Hubert,  immediately  southwest  of  Whitewood. 
In  1894,  three  German  cblonies  were  placed  north  of  Wapella, 
and  a  Roman  settlement  was  estkblished  about  25  miles 

north  by  west  of  .Qu’Appelle  and  southeast  of  the  present  Cupar. 
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Another  colony  was  Rolandrie  (German  and  Swiss),  south  of 
Whitewood,  but  f^iis  last  seems  to  have  come  to  nothing.-  In 
1896^  a  Ukrainian  colony  was  established  near  Grenfell  of  which 
we  hear  no  more  and  in  1897  a  Scandinavian  settlement  at  Percival, 
the  station  ea9t  of  Broadview.  The  country  on  the  main-line 
east  of  Red  River  hitherto  overlooked  was  receiving  some  attention 
in  the  second  half  of  the  decade.  A  Ukrainian  colony  was  placed 
around  Brokenhead  and  a  Scandinavian  settlement;  and  Oldenburg, 
a  German  settlement,  in  range  11. 

Meanwhile  the  older  settled  regions  of  Manitoba,  blessed,  on 
the- whole,  with  a  more  certain  moisture  and  greater  freedom 
from  frost  were  continuing  to  welcome  settlers,  especially  after 
the  rise  in  the  prices  obtained  -for  farm  products,  which  began  in 
1897.  The  land  which  had  been  bought  at  boom  prices  years 
before  and  left  vacant  till  something  like  those  prices  should 
return,  began  to  be  sold.  The  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  for  1898  and  1899  show  a  special  attempt  to  sell  the 
vacant  lands  around^  Winnipeg.3  In  1899  one-fifth  of  the  half 
a  million  acres  there  was  sold,  and  in  1900  16  per  cent,  “mainly 
to  bona  fide  farmers.”  The  older  French  and  Belgian  colonies,  as, 
for  example,  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  St.  Claude,  and  s\.  Leon 
continued  to  fill  -up  and  prosper  and  even  to  be  extended  for  adjoin¬ 
ing  townships  were  set  apart  for  the  French.  While  there  was  not 
'much  room,  at  least  west  of  the  Red  River,  left  for  new  colonies, 
small  settlements  were”  effected.  In  1896  a  German  settlement 
was  established  near  McGregor  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  west  of  Portage-la-Prairie;  another  German  settle¬ 
ment  was,  placed  near  Morris.  Here  "'also  a  Scandinavian  settle¬ 
ment  was  established.  Some  forty  miles  below  Winnipeg  on  the 
Red  River  a  Ukrainian  colony,  Gonor  by  name,  was  given  quarters, 
cramped  quarters  surely,  on  river  lot  No.  175. 

The  country  east  of  the  Red  River,,  which,  on  account  of  its 
more  -marshy  nature  and  its  lack  of  railway  transportation  had 
been  largely  passed  over,  began  now  to  receive  attention.  Macken¬ 
zie  and  Mann,  were  gathering  up  charters  and  such  railways  as 
had  been  built  westward  from  Port  Arthur.  Under  the  charter  of 
the  Manitoba  and  South  Eastern  Railway  they  built  from  Padding¬ 
ton  near  St.  Boniface  to  Marchand,  45  miles,  in  1898,  and  from 
Marchand  to  near  Sprague,  close  to  the  international  line.  In 

1  Ibid.,  1898,  P:  223 .1899,  Part  II,  pp.  124-125. 
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1900,  they  built  from  Sprague  through  Minnesota  to  their  station 
Rainy  River,  52  miles,  and  in  1901  reached  Fort  Frances.  At 
that  date  a  gap  of  12  miles  from  that  point  was  all  that  remained 
to  be  built  to  give  them  a  line  from  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg. 
This  railway  gave  connection  east  and  west  to  the  French  colonies 
of  Lorette,  and  La  Brocquerie'  and  another  colony  placed  at  St. 
Anne  des  Chenes — all  established  in  1892.  In  the  vacant  south 
two  large  colonies  were  established,  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
line  at  Emerson.  A  German  colony,  east  of  Ridgeville,  in  1896, 
and  a  Ukrainian  at  Stuartburn,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Germans. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  decade  railway  construction  northward 
began.  Though  the  lumber  traffic  was  one  object  in  view,  fresh 
areas  for  settlement  mostly  in  a  bushy  country  favourable  at  once 
to  stock-raising,  and,  when  cleared,  to  wheat  farming,  was  brought 
to  the  front.  '  The  Canadian  Pacific  line  running  northward  midway 
between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  led  (about  1899)  to  a 
colony  of  Ukrainians  at  Pleasant  Home.  These  people  spread 
out  into  the  southern  part  of  what  was  the  Icelandic  reservation 
which  was  now  thrown  open.  West  of  Lake  Manitoba,  Mackenzie 
and  Mann  had  secured  the  charters  of  early  railway  companies 
and  secured  an  amalgamation  under  the  name  Canadian  .Northern. 
In  1899  this  company  was  extending  a  line  (built  in  1896  from 
Gladstone  to  North  Junction)  to  Lake  Dauphin.  This  gave  a 
French  settlement,  St.  Rose  du  Lac,  which  preceded  the  railway,  ' 
its  needed  transportation  and  led  to  a  Ukrainian  settlement  north¬ 
west  of  Dauphin. 

In  1899  the  migration  of  the  Doukhobors  began.  Three  colonics 
detrained  at  Yorkton  and  were  placed  on  Swan  River  west  of  the 
Manitoba  border  near  Thunder  Hill  (1,404  souls  in  13  villages); 
on  the  Whitesand  and  Assiniboine  Rivers  near  Kamsack,  around 
the  present  Verigin;  and  north  of  Spine  Lake.  These  two  last 
colonies  numbered  4,478  souls  in  34  villages.  Near  the  north 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  two  other  settle.ments  were  effected; 
north  of  Redberry  Lake  and  west  of  Blain  Lake;  and  another 
near  the  Elbow.  These  totalled  1,472  souls  in  10  villages.  The 
total  migration  of  the  year  was  7,354  souls.  The  first  group  of 
colonies  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  railway  building  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  years  and  prospered.  The  Blaine  Lake  colony  was  more 
isolated  and  success  came  more  slowly.  This  “peculiar  people” 
are  excellent  gardeners  and  cultivated  the  crafts.  The  women 
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used  to  spin  and  weave.  Thus  their  settlements  were  more  largely 
self-contained  than  those  of  any  other  people.  They  have  made 
good  farmers,  and  individuals  who  have  broken  away  from  the 
community  have  made  good  citizens.  Those  whose  individuality 
is  lost  in  their  communistic  system  remain  a  problem  to  this  day.4 

It  must  now  be  evident  that  there  was  an  intimate  relation 
between  railway  construction  and  immigration.  It  is  much  more 
than  that  the  railways  opened  up  new  territory  providing  the 
transportation  necessary.  Their  construction  and  organization 
in  any  area  offered  work  and  good  wages  to  the  new  settler,  and 
thus  the  ready  money  with  which  to  establish  himself  on  his  farm. 
The  certainty  that  work  of  this  kind  was  procurable  must  have 
done  much  to  swell  the  volume  of  immigration,  especially  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Thus  in  more  senses  than  one  railway  construc¬ 
tion  and  immigration  went  hand  in  hand. 

In  southern  Alberta  the  ranching  region  was  now  being  opened  up 
by  railways.  Advantageous  as  this  was  to  the  ranchers,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  rush  of  immigrants  to  the  region  and  this, 
following  the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle  entering  the  British 
market  (1,892),  brought  the  ranching  industry  to  its  decline.  By 
1893  the  narrow-gauge  line  from  Dunmore  to  Lethbridge  was 
leased  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  re-laid  as  a 
standard  gauge  road.  In  1897  it  was  bought  by  that  company 
and  extended  westward  into  the  Kootenay  district  of  British 
Columbia.  The  line  reached  Summit  on  the  Great  Divide  in  1898. 
To  begin  with,  this  opened  up  a  new  market  for  the  ranchers 
and  the  farmers  in  the  mining  towns  of  the  Pacific  province' and 
increased  the  interests  of  Alberta  in  the  region  beyond  the  Rockies. 
Fat  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  flour,  were  marketed  to  the  west  as 
well  as  in  the  east.  But  this  also  resulted  in  ranching  areas  shrinking 
before  the  increasing  number  of  farms.  Now  that  the  principles 
of  dry  farming  were  known,  settlers,  often  all  too  optimistic,  home¬ 
steaded  in  the  semi-arid  areas  of  the  south.  A  copsiderable 
number  of  farmers  from  the  United  States,  accustomed  to  dry 
farming,  settled  in  the  more  southerly  parts,  and,the  large  ranches 
began  to  be  broken  up.  Many  farmers,  however,  leased  the  plains 
around  the  farms,  and  ranched  in  a  small  way,  so  that  there  were 
more  ranchers  and  a  diminishing  ranching  area,  especially  from 
1896.  The  smaller  ranches  must  have  been  profitable,  for  from 

*  See,  in  this  senes.  Vol.  VII,  Part  1. 
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1898  the  area  leased  for  ranches  began  to  increase  orcce  more. 
Table  IILshows  this  very  plainly. 

Table  III — Gracing  Leases  on  the  North-West  Territories,  1891-1901* 


Year 

Year 

AcT“R 

Number  of 

1891 

2,213,677 

139 

1897 

264,155 

420 

•  1892 

1,081,209 

142 

-1898 

361,697 

535 

1893 

1,579,285 

159 

1899 

554,533 

705 

1894 

1,298,571 

156 

1900  ' 

682,921 

'  804 

,  1S95 

908,991 

176 

'  1901 

682,921 

942 

1896 

1 

269,967 

26S 

*  Quoted  from  C.  M.  Mclnncs,  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Rockies  (London:  1930),  p.  245. 


Between  1891  and  1897,  the  acreage  leased  declined  from  2,213,677 
to  264,155,  but  the  leases  rose  from  139  to  420.  By  1901  there 
were  942  leases,  and  the  acreage  leased  had  risen  to  682,921. 

The  imprudende  of  immigrants  in  settling  on  land  which  was 
strictly  ranching  land  led  to  great  distress  in  years  of  insufficient 
^oisture.  Yet  the  fertility  of  the  soil  made  them  loath  to  abandon 
their  farms.  The  solution  of  this  dilemma  was  irrigation.  Here 
the  Mormons  who  had  come  in  and  settled  on  the  dry  lands  at 
Cardston  led  the  way.  Individuals  followed  their  example.  By 
1902'  there  were  “169  canals  and  ditches  in  operation  comprising 
a  total  length  of  about  469  miles.  These  canals  and  ditches  [were] 
capable  of  irrigating  614,684  acres  of  l^ind,  and  the  increased  value 
of  this  land  owing  to  the  possibility  of  irrigation  atnounts  to  at 
least  $1,850,000.”6  These  rapid  strides  were  due-to  the  formation 
of  powerful  irrigation  companies.  The  pioneer  corporation,  the 
Calgary  Irrigation  Company,  tapped  the  Elbow  River,  at  a  point 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Calgary  in  1893,  and  by  1902  it  had  81 
miles  of  main  canals  and  distributing  ditches,  irrigating  an  area 
of  45,000  acres  west  and  southwest  of  Calgary.  The  Springbank 
Irrigation  Company ’  distributed  the  water  of  Jumping  Pound 
River  over  30,000  acres  through  Springbank  district,  between  the 
Bow  and  Elbow,  west  of  Calgary.  The  Canadian  North-West 
Irrigation  Company  diverted  the  waters  of  St.  Mary  River  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  country  south  and  southeast  of  Lethbridge,  some 

‘  Rtpon  of  Department  of  the  Interior,  1902.  p.  7. 
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125  miles  of  channels  serving  about  500,000  acres  of  the  district. 
A  private  individual,  R.  A.  Wallace,  tapped  the  Highwood  River 
about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Highwood  and  irrigated 
2,185  acres  of  his  farm.  T.  W.  Robertson  similarly  developed  the 
land  on  the  opposite  side  of  Highwood  River.  The  New  Oxley 
Ranch  Company  used  the  water  of  the  Waterton  River  to  irrigate 
1,850  acres  of  their  ranch  betweeh  the  Waterton  and  the  Belly 
Rivers  which  unite  at  Standoff.  The  crops  were  hay  and  oats 
for  their  stock.  W.  R.  Hull  used  the  water  of  the  Bow  River  and 
of  Fish  Creek  to  irrigate  1,300/acres.  He  grew  timothy,  brome 
grass,  and  vegetables.  ' 

If  .settlement  tended  to  rob  southern  Alberta  of  its  picturesque 
and  profitable  ranching  industry  it  gave  back  what  it  took  in  the 
form  of  irrigated  agricultural  lands,  which  knew  no  crop  failures. 
Economically,  the  gain  per  acre  was  much  greater  .than  the  loss. 
Yet  this  was  no  more  than  the  beginning.  While  simple  and 
Inexpensive  schemes  of  irrigation  paid,  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  such  low-priced  products  as  fodder  and  even  wheat  could 
give  returns  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  elaborate  systems  of 
irrigation. 

2.  Farmers'  Institutions 


The  decade,  1891-1900,  saw  a  renewed  attempt  of  the  farmers 
to  organize  in  defence  of  their  interests.  The  “Patrons  of  Industry” 
like  the  Farmers’  Union  of  the  eighties  was  an  importation  from 
the  United  States.  Already  flourishing  in  Ontario,  the  order  was 
introduced  into  Manitoba  at  Portage-la-Prairie  in  1891.  It 
advertised  itself,  however,  as  the  “Canadian  Farmers’  Alliance”. 
By  the, end  of  the  year  it^had  so  far  won 'adherents  as  to  form  a 
provincial  association.  “Manitoba  for  the  Manitobans”  was  its 
motto.  Its  aim  was  said  to  be  “to  protect  both  farmer  and  em-1 
ployee  against  the  overpowering  influences  of  the  financial  and 
.  commercial  classes”.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
in  Brandon,  on  February  24th,  1892,  it  was  claimed  that  there 
were  100  sub-associations.  The  demands  were  for  a  lower  customs 
tariff,  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  for  grain  elevators  and  flour¬ 
mills  at  suitable  localities  owned  and  operated  by  farmers,  for 
provinpial -banks  offering  loans  to  farmers  at  5%  per  annum,  and 
for  adequate  representation  for  farmers  on  the  western  board 
fixing  the  standards  for  grain.  An  organ  for  the  movement,  the 
Patron's  Advocate,  was  established.  /An  ’  elevator  at  Boissevain 
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was  acquired.  A  cooperative  store  for  a  mail  order  business  was 
opened  at  Portage-la-Prairie  under^the  mime  of  the  Patron’s 
Commercial  U^nion.  Agricultural  implements,  binder  twine,  and 
like  necessarie^of  the  farmers,  formed  the  chief  items  of  business. 
“In  1894‘the  Commercial  Union  handled  over  50D,'0Q0  pounds  of" 
binder  twine  at  the  remarkably  low  quotation  of  .seven'and  one- 
quarter  cents  a  pound  on  credit”.6  The  sub-associations,  Patrons’ 
lodges,  as  they  were  called,  numbered  330  in  1895  witfra  membership 
of  5,000.  The  movement  rapidly  extended  to  the  North-West 
Territories. 

The  main  achievement  oTthe 'Patrons  of  Industry  was  that  the 
farmers  in  the  persons  of  two  oTrfs-nriembers  were  given  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  board  fixing  .theCstandard^fQr  grain.  It  was  claimed 
that  a  juster  system  of  grading  was  the  result.^  The  leaders,  how^ 
ever,  fell  out  among  tthemselves,  and  the  failurebUthe  order  in  its 
attempt  to  form  a  political  party  at  the  Dominion  eleOtronsjof  1896 
brought  about  its  disintegration.  None  ofjihe  candidates  "in  the 
West  were  elected!  Similar  causes  led"  to  its  downfall  in  the 
North-West  Territories.  The  unrest  in  the  West  of  which  the 
.organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry  was  but  one  symptom 
brought  some  definite  results  in  the  form  of  legislation.  Rev. 
James  "M.  Douglas  of  Moosomin,  who  had  intimate  relations  with 
the  Patrons,  was  elected  as  an  Independent  Liberal,  for  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  East  Assiniboia,  with  the  support  of  the  Patrorls. 
In  February  1898,  Douglas,  who  was  now  a  farmer,  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  of'Commons  to  secure  by  law  the  right  of  the 
farmers  to  load  their  wheat  directly  into  the  cars  and  from  flat 
warehouses.  The  occasion  of  the  measure  was  the  organization 
of  the  elevator  system.  Originally  farmers  had  been  able  to  load 
their  wheat  into  the  'railway  cars  directly  from  their  wagons. 
Also  cheap  flat. warehouses  were  built  at  the  sidings  for  storage 
purposes  by  groups  of  farmers  and  others'.  This  system  not  only 
kept  the  cost  of  shipping  at  its  lowest,  but  enabled  many  buyers  . 
at  a  given  point  to  have  thei’r  interest  in  the  grain  trade.  The 
farmer  could  make  his  own  connections  with  Winnipeg  firms,  or 
/he  might  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  at  his  railway  station.  The 
competition  involved  in  the  system  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  his 
wheat  at  an  advantage.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  railway, 
and,  we  play  add,  of  subsequent  experience,  this  method  was 
wasteful  y6f  time,  primitive,  and  already  antiquated.  Cars  were 

'  6  I..  A.  Wood,  Hutory  oj  Farmin'  Mocemnts  in  Canada  (Toronto:  1924).  p.  126. 
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loaded  slowly  and  often  lay  unused  fpr  a  needlessly  long  time. 
The  highly  organized  elevator  built  to  store  25,000  bushels  of 
.grain  and  loading  cars  by  pouring  the  wheat  in  by  gravitation,  easily 
and  swiftly,  was  the  institution  of  the  future,  for.  it' enabled  the 
railway  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  service  from  its  cars.  .^The  few 
elevators  of  the  seventies  had  now  increased  to  number  447.  Of 
.  these,  207  were  owned  by. three  elevator  companies,  95  by  two 
milling  concerns,  120  by'individual  millers,' and  only  26  by  farmers’ 
companies.  Ah  explanation  of  the  small  number  owned  by  groups 
of  farmers  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  owners  were  not  buyers  but 
-'Only  storers  of  grain  and  that  the  storage  scarcely  paid  the  costs. 
The  other  elevators  paid  because  of  the  additional  profits  gained 
by  buying  from  the  farmers.  Real  trouble  began  in  the  autumn 
of  1897  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  announced  that  it 
would  allow  grain  to  bkloaded  on  its  cars  in  no  other  manner  than 
from  an  elevator.  As  the  elevator  concerns  centred  at  Winnipeg 
were  able  to  agree  on  tha  price  to  be  paid  for  wheat  on  a  given  day, 
and  telegraphed  these  prices-  to  the  elevator  operators,  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  mor  opoly  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
decision  of  the  'railway.  Then  too,  they  were  suspected  of  mixing 
grades,  i.e.,  raising  say  No.  2  to  No.  1,  by  adding- sufficient  of  the 
latter  to  make  the  higher  grade.  .As  the  weighing  was  done  out 
of  sight,  they  lay  under  the  suspicion-  of  falsifying  the  weight. 
Douglas’  measure  was  devised  to  maintain  the  former  rights  of  the 
farmers  in  the  matter  of  loading,  but  it  failed  to  pass  through 
the  House.  The  issue,  however,  remained:  Had  the  railways  the 
power  to  take  away  from  the  farmers  the  rights  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  In  1899  Douglas  introduced  a  similar  but  more 
comprehensive  measure,  involving  inspection  of  the  storage  and 
shipment  of  grain  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Though  this  also  failed,  it  led  to  the  Royal  Grain  Commission  of 
enquiry  of  1899  and  this  in  turn  to  the  Dominion  Act,  the^called 
Manitoba  Grain  Act,  1900,  which  applied,  of  course,  also  tcNthe 
North-West  Territories.  The  Act  provided  for  the  supervision" 
of  the  grain  trade  west  of  Fort  William  by  a  commissioner  stationed 
at  Winnipeg.  Weighmasters  were  to  be  stationed  at  the  chief 
receiving  points.  The  settler  could  have  access  to  the  scales  at 
the  point  of  sale.  The  railway  was  to  provide  necessary  loading 
platforms  for  the  farmers  to  load,  directly  into  the  cars  and  to 
permit  flat  warehouses  of  a  minimum  capacity  ofd^OOObushels^at 
the  sidings.  Although  time  has  justifie4  the  elevators  as  against 
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direct  loading  and  storage  in  flat  warehouses,  the  inspection  of 
the  grain  trade  by  the  Government,  inaugurated  by  this  Act,  laid 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  protection  for  the  farmers  which  is  with 
them  to  this  day.7 


CHAPTER  VI 


A  DECADE  OF  GREAT  EXPANSION,  1901-1910* 

1.  Expansion  and  Consolidation 

THE  decade,  1901-1910,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
previous  ten  years.  The  problems  of  farming  in  a  semi-arid 
region  were  partially  solved.  The  farmers  who  had  comd 
in,  partly  as  real-estate  speculators  hoping  to  sell  their  improved 
homesteads  at  a  high  price,  were  either  weeded  out  by  the  disastrous 
years  or  forced  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  good  methods  of 
agriculture.  The  precipitation  of  these  ten  years  proved  less 
variable,  and  prices  of  wheat  were  good.  The  future  of  the  country- 
seemed  assured.  Immigrants  were  pouring  in.  Accordingly, 
railways  were  being  built  on  an  extensive  scale.  By  assuring  the 
incomer  without  capital  the  means  of  finding  the  money  with 
which  to  establish  himself  on  his  homestead,  this  construction 
increased  the  volume  of  the  migration.  It  was  a  decade  of  great 
progress  and  prosperity*. 

The  extent  to  which  new  methods  of  farming  contributed  to 
this  result  may  be  gauged  by  the  settlement  of  the  region  south  of 
and  around  Saskatoon.  Though  it  h'ad  enjoyed  transportation 
facilities  after  the  construction  of  the  Regina-Prince  Albert  railway 
in,1890,  for  more  than  ten  years  it  had  been  passed  by  as  incapable 
of  cultivation.  It  had  even  been  condemned  by  agricultural 
experts  from  Ottawa  as  impossible  country.  In  1902  settlement 
extended  to  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Regina.  In  the  some 
sixty-five  miles  beyond  there  were  but  3  homesteaders,  and  there 
were'  no  railway  stations  on  the  line.  To  the  north  of  this  desolate 
belt  and  around  Saskatoon  was  a  ranching  country.  Senator  E.  J. 
Meilicke  of  Minnesota,  interested  in  real  estate  and  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  dry  farming  visited  the  ranching  region  about 
Dundurn  in  that  year,  examined  the  soil  and,  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  average  precipitation,  declared  it  good  for  wheat  farming.1 

*  It  is  difficult  to  illustrate,  with  maps,  this  chapter  in  the  detail  it  dema'nds.  Figure  1  will  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  locate  the, main  places  and  districts  referred  to.  Figures  8-11  show  the  spread  of 
population.  See  also  map  of  the  “Origins' of  the  Population,  1911”  in  Atlas  oj  Canada  (Ottawa'  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior  1915),  pps.  25-26. 

1  Narratives  oj  Saskatoon,  1882-1912  (Saskatoon:  1912),  p.  54 
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He  bought  40,000  acres,  and  took  great  ca/e  to  sell  only  to  exper¬ 
ienced  dry  farmers.  In  September  he  brought  in  two  special 
coach  loads  of  farmers  from  Minnesota;  and  the  Dakotas,  all 
experienced  in  dry  farming.  Many  followed  next  year.  The 
Meilicke  firm  has  said  that  of  all  the  mdn  whom  they  placed  on 
their  land  only  two  failed  to  make  good.  / 

Hard  on  Meilicke’s  heels  in  1902  came'the  Saskatchewan  Valley 
Land  Company.  The  Liberal  Government  was  now  in  power, 
and  Clifford  Sifton  was  Minister  of  the, Interior,  in  charge,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  of  the  Government’s  land  and  its  immigration 
policy.  Sifton  put  a  world  of  intelligence  and  push  into  his  policies. 
He  made  aff  agreement  with  the  syndicate,  at  whose  head  was  Mr. 
Davidson  of  Duluth,  that  when  it  should  have  placed  20  settlers 
on  free-homestead  land,  even-numbered  sections  in  a  township, 
and  12  settlers  on  land  bought  from  the  Government,  it  could  buy 
the  remaining  even-numbered"  sections  in  a  township  at  SI  per 
acre.  The  syndicate  could  buy  up  250,000  acres,  and  it  contracted 
to  buy  450,000  acres  from  the  railway  company.  It  began  with 
an  intensive  advertising  campaign  in^the  western  States.  Its 
advertisement  in  St.  Paul,  it  is  said,  was  riKthe  following  strain. 
“Buy  farm  lands  in  Saskatchewan.  You  canteave  home  after 
Easter,  sow  your  grain  and  take  in  the  harvest  and  come  home 
with  your  pockets  full  of  money  in  time  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.” 
By  promising  preliminary  breaking  of  the  sod  on  each  farm,  the 
syndicate  was  able  to  bring  in  a  very  large  body  of  settlers,  from 
the  western  States,  all  more  or  less  experienced  in  dry  farming 
and  provided  with  capital. 

Mr.  Sifton,  speaking  just  four  years  after  the  making  of  the  contract  said 
that  in  the  previous  year,  going  over  this  area  he  had  visited  one  farm  with  a 
yield  of  120,000  bushels  of  wheat,  three  yields  of  40,000  bushels  and  another  with 
30,000.  He  added-  “In  going  through  this  tract  a  year  ago  this  month  I  saw 
on  that  land  which  in  the  Spring  of  1902  was  an  absolute  desert  without  anybody 
on  it,  without  means  of  subsistence  for  man  or  beast,  I  saw  on  that  tract  last 
year  villages,  elevators,  stores,  hotels  and  the  largest  wheat  field  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  This  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  this  company.1 

Similar  results  were  being  achieved  on  the  line  between  Estevan 
and  Moose  Jaw,  hitherto  shunned  by  immigrants  as  impossible 
country.  Indeed  these  results  were  being  achieved  without  the 
grant  of  special  privilege'to  any  company.  Immigrants  poured 
into  the  desolate  land  and  by  using  the  methods  of  dry  farming 
transformed  it  into  a  fine  wheat  country. 

2  J.  W  Dafoe,  Cl, ford  Sijton  ,n  JUlalwn  to  llts  T,nu>  (Toronto 
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Of  a  very  different  character  was  the  migration  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  the  Barr  colony.  Intended  at  first  by  the 
Rev.  I.  M.  Barr  as  a  scheme  to  place  a  few  of  his  soldier-p'arishioners 
returned  from  the  South  African  War  on  land  in  Canada,  through 
the  preachings  of  the  Rev.  George  Exton  Lloyd  it  became  a  migra¬ 
tion  of  Anglicans  to  form  an  Anglican  colony  on  the  prairies. 
As  such  it  was  beyond  the  competence  of  a  mere  parish  clergyman 
like  Mr.  Barr.  In  spite  of  much  disorganization  and  not  without 
loss  of  numbers  by  the  way,  the  dogged  Englishmen  with  their 
wives  and  children  trekked  from  Saskatoon,  the  point  of  debarka¬ 
tion,  past  Battleford  to  Lloydminster.  In  a  land  blessed  with  an 
average  of  10  inches  of  summer  moisture,  these  Englishmen  ultim¬ 
ately  prospered  as  wheat  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  Their  spectac¬ 
ular  migration  had  wide  repercussions.  It  put  Saskatoon  on  the- 
immigration  map  and  settlers  poured  into  its  surroundings.  The 
reflection  of  the  movement  is  seen  in  the  history  of  Saskatoon  as  a 
distributing  centre.  In  the  ranching  region  of  the  nineties  it  was 
not  even  a  village.  In  the  year  1902  it  was  organized  as  a  village. 
In  1903  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  In  1906  it  secured  its 
charter  as  a  city.  By  drawing  the  transcontinental  railways  to  it, 
it  became  the  distributing  centre  for  a  large  area  in  the  north  of 
Saskatchewan. 

The  construction  of  railways  likewise  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  the  years  1901  to  1910,  more  especially  in  the 
north  for  it  afforded  work  and  the  means  by  which  needy  home¬ 
steaders  could  establish  themselves.  The  Canadian  Northern 
completed  its  line  from  Port  Arthur  on  Lake  Superior  to  Winnipeg 
in  1902.  The  year  before,  it  had  acquired  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Manitoba  Railway  to  Portage-la-Prairie  whence  it  had  already, 
as  we  have  seen,  its  line  to  Gladstone,  Dauphin,  and  Grandview 
in  the  country  between  the  Riding  Mountains  and  Lakes  Manitoba 
and  Winnipegosis.  By  1904  it  had  branched  eastward  to  this  last 
lake  at  its  station  named  Winnipegosis.  At  the  same  time  it 
advanced  northward  to  Ross  Junction,  west  of  Kamsack,  and  to 
Hudson  Bay  Junction,  both  in  the  District  of  Saskatchewan.  It 
then  reached  out  from  these  in  two  directions  westward.  In  1904 
the  line  was  extended  west  from  Ross  Junction  214  miles  to  Ceepee 
at  the  Elbow  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and 
in  1905  314  miles  farther  through  Lloydminster,  the  seat  of  the 
Barr  colony,  to  Edmonton,  and  thence  in  1906  to  St.  Albert  and 
.Morinville.  At  St.  .Albert  construction  westward  to  the  Pacific 
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was  stayed  for  the  time.  This  line  acted  as  a  crossline  to  the 
Regina-Prince  Albert  railway  and  the  Calgary-Edmonton  railway 
connecting  colonies  already  in  existence  with  the  chief  distributing 
centres — for  example,  the  Ukrainians  at  Fish  Creek  with  Saskatoon, 
and  the  colonies  east  and  north  of  Edmonton  with  that  city.  More 
important  still  it  gave  direct  access  for  their  produce,  including 
that  of  the  Doukhobors  at  Verigin  and  Buchanan,  to  the  Winnipeg 
and  Port  Arthur  centres.  Moreover,  it  brought  a  large  body  of 
settlers  into  a  country  hitherto  unoccupied.  The  settlements 
south  of  Kamsack  were  largely  English-speaking;  around  Kuroki 
and  southwest  of  Buchanan,  Ukrainian;  around  the  Quill  Lakes, 
Scandinavian;  from  Watson  to  Dana,  German;  north  of  Vonda  to 
the  Fish  Creek  colony,  Ukrainian.  The  long  stretch  of  8  townships 
from  the  North  Saskatchewan  to  R^disson  was  chiefly  German. 
Thence  all  around  Battleford  through  a  stretch  of  some  27  townships 
English-speaking  settlers  predominated.  From  Innisfree  the  line 
ran  through  11  townships  predominantly  Ukrainian.  West  of 
LamOnt  it  crossed  a  block  of  3  German  townships,  including 
Bruderheim  settled  of  old,  and  entered  the  Edmonton  area  which 
was  predominantly  English-speaking. 

In  1904  the  Canadian  Northern  was  building  eastward  from 
Prince  .Aligejr,^  ,^o  meet  its  line  at  Hudson  Bay  Junction.  The 
line  was  completed  by  1906.  It  gave  accommodation  to  4  English- 
speaking  townships,  settled  of  old,  south  of  Prince  Albert.  The 
settlers  who  came  in  east  of  these  on  both  sides  of  the  line  to 
Kinistino  were  predominantly  Canadian.  Through  a  stretch  of 
some  35  townships  the  incoming  settlers — at  Melfort,  Tisdale,  etc. — 
were  predominantly  English-speaking,  until  the  Ukrainian  block 
stretching  northward  from  Dauphin  was  reached.  The  Canadian 
Northern  now  began  its  line  from  Saskatoon  through  the  Goose 
Lake  district  to  Drumheller  and  Calgary.  By  1910  it  had  reached 
Zalandia.  The  population  thus  far  was  wholly  English-speaking. 
In  1906  the  Canadian  Northern  acquired  the  Regina-Prince  Albert 
line,  hitherto  leased  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company.  As  this 
cut  the  latter  company  off  from  Saskatoon,  it  hastened  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  line  westward  from  Yorkton,  reaching  Saskatoon 
in  1907.  This  gave  railway  accommodation  to  the' older  English- 
speaking  settlement  at  Theodore  and  helped  to  fill  up  and  expand 
the  Ukrainian  settlement  around  Sheho,  created  German  settle¬ 
ments  about  Lanigan,  and  filled  up  the  country  east  of  Saskatoon 
with  English-speaking  settlers. 
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The  arrival  of  this  Canadian  Pacific  line  in  Saskatoon  may  be 
looked  at  in  another  light.  In  1902  the  company  began  a  branch 
line  leaving  the  main  transcontinental  at  Kirkella,  Man.,  running 
northwestward  to  cross  the  Qu’Appelle  valley  at  Tantallon,  and 
giving  transportation  to  the  Hungarian  settlements  at  Esterhazy 
and  Kaposvar,  the  Swedish  settlement  of  Stockholm,  and  the 
German  colony  of  Neudorf.  West  of  this  it  opened  up  new  country 
as  far  as  Lipton,  Strasburg  east  of  Long  Lake  (Last  Mountain 
Lake),  and  Lanigan  on  the  Yorkton-Saskatoon  line.  Settlers 
poured  in  and  very  soon  all  the  homesteads  along  the  line  were 
taken  up.  Four  townships  at  Lemberg  became  predominantly 
Ukrainian.  Germans  settled  south  of  Cupar  and  Ukrainians 
around  Southey,  but  the  rest  of  the  territory  became  predominantly 
English-speaking. 

Meanwhile,  the  Canadian  Government  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
had  arranged  for  a  second  transcontinental.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  offered  to  build  through  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis 
and  the  Red  River  and  thence  through  Canadian  territory  to  the 
Pacific.  The  Government  insisted  on  its  being  an  all-Canadian 
transcontinental  and  actually  built  a  Government  road ,  from 
Quebec  to  Winnipeg,  with  connection  with  Port  Arthur  from  Long 
Lac.  This  was  through  an  unproductive  country  which  could 
not  but  involve  an  annual  loss  for  operating  expenses.  The 
Grand  Trunk  was  to  build  a  western  section  from  Winnipeg  to 
be  their  own  property  and  was  to  operate  the  Government’s  eastern 
section.  Our  only  interest  in  this  scheme  is  that  it  threw,  much  as 
did  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
1,200  miles  of  unprofitable  road  upon  the  returns  from  the  productive 
prairie  region.  As  it  proved  the  scheme  was  unsound,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  company  was  brought  to  bankruptcy  and 
its  lines  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government.  The  western 
section  was  begun  at  Portage-la-Prairie  in  1905.  The  line  was 
built  eastward  to  Winnipeg  and  westward  to  cross  the  Assiniboine, 
north  of  Fort  Ellice  and  the  confluence  with  the  Qu’Appelle  River, 
and  to  pass  through  Melville  and  Watrous.  In  1904  it  was  being 
located  to  cross  the  South  Saskatchewan  near  Hanley,  some  40 
miles  south  of  Saskatoon,  which  would  have  given  it  a  territory  all 
its  own  westof  the  river,  but  the  pressure  of  the  citizens  of  Saskatoon 
brought  it  north  so  that  their  city  became  that  much  more  of  a 
railway  centre.  From  Melville  to  Kelliher,  German  and  Ukrainian 
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colonies  were  established,  but  the  major  part  of  the  settlers  along 
this  line  were  English-speaking. 

The  result  of  the  diversion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  Saska¬ 
toon  was  that  it  was  built  through  territory  that  was  strictly  that 
of  the  Canadiail  Pacific.  This  latter  line  built  eastward  from 
Westaskiwin  to  Daysland  and  Hardisty  in  1904  and  1905.  Going 
westward  from  Saskatoon  it  was  built  to  Wilkie  in  1908,  and  was 
being  completed  to  Hardisty  in  1909.  In  these  last  two  years  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  building  at  points  between  Saskatoon 
and  Biggar  and  Unity,  221  miles  side  by  side  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  never  more  than  six  miles  away.  Except  for  a  large 
body  of  Germans  and  Ukrainians  to  the  south,  -from  Reford  to 
Macklin,  the  settlers  thus  far  were  Englishr-spea'king.  From 
Unity  to  Ituna  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  completed  to  Edmonton 
in  1909,  was  settled  with  English-speaking  peoples,  but  west  of 
that  Scandinavians  and  Ukrainians  came  in  to  extend  the  settle¬ 
ments  east  of  Edmonton  outwards.  The  Canadian  Pacific  brought 
in  a  much  more  heterogeneous  population  and  finally  reached  the 
New  Canadian  settlements  east  of  Wetaskiwin. 

-Meanwhile  the  space  between  the  main  line  and  the  Portal-Pasqua 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  being  supplied  with  railways. 
The  Canadian  Northern  built  from  Portage-la-Prairie,  through 
Brandon  by  Kipling  and  Montmartre  to  Regina  (1907).  The 
population  along  this  line  in  1911  wa,s  predominantly  English, 
save  for  a  new  Hungarian  settlement,  Kebevar,  at  Kipling  and 
for  the  French  colony  near  Montmartre  and  the  German  settlements 
southeast  of  Regina.  Through  this  somewhat  restricted  area  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Company  ran  two  lines,  one  from  Reston  on  the 
Pipestone  Branch,  west  of  Souris,  westward  and  northward  to  its 
main  line  at  Wolseley,  its  population  being  wholly  English-speaking 
save  where  it  passed  through  the  Hungarian  colony  at  Kipling. 
The  other  was  an  extension  of  the  Pipestone  branch  from  Manor 
through  Carlyle  and  Areola  to  Regina,  its  population  being  likewise 
predominantly  English-speaking  up  to  the  German  settlements 
southeast  of  Regina.  Other  lines  need  no  more  than  mention — 
a  Canadian  Northern  line  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  (the 
Manitoba  and  North  Western  that  was)  and  the  Riding  Mountains 
as  far  as  Calder,  with  a  heterogeneous  population,  chiefly  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  Ukrainian;  a  Canadian  Northern  line  acquired  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  through  the  Government  of 
Manitoba,  and  running  from  Gretna  at  the  border  to  Portage-la- 
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Prairie;  and  another  line,  similarly  acquired,  reaching  Brandon 
from  the  border  through  Boissevain;  a  fourth  Canadian  Northern 
line  from  Emerson  running  through  the  Ukrainian  colonies  about 
Stuartburn  to  connect  with  the  main  Port  Arthur  line  west  of 
Sprague.  In  Alberta  the  Canadian  Pacific  built  from  Stirling 
to  Cardston,  and  ran  a  line  eastward  from  Lacombe  to  Stettler, 
whose  ultimate  objective  was  Moose  Jaw. 

Truly  this  was  a  decade  of  railway  building.  The  mass  of  money 
brought  in  from  without  to  the  Northwest  and  lavished  on ‘con¬ 
struction  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  contributor  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  times.  Beside  the  growing  foreign  market,  the  settlers 
found  an  outlet  for  their  produce  and  their  labour  in  the  construction' 
going  on  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  amount-of  further 
capital  brought  in  by  the  immigrants  was  enormous. 

The  prosperity  of  the  decade  was  also  partly  due  to  a  gradual 
rise  in  the  prices  of  wheat  notably  in  the  later  five  years.  The 
average  price  ofiNo.  1  Northern  wheat  at  Winnipeg  rose  from  75 
cents  in  1901  to  92  cents  in  1904,  only  to  fall  back  to  76  cents  in 
1906.  By  1909,  however,  it  had  risen  to  #1.09  and  it  remained 
above  $1  in  1910.  The  average  price,  1901-1910,  was  13  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  that  for  1891-1900,  and  that  for  1906-1910  was 
19  cents  higher. 

At  the  same  time  the  heavens  were  propitious  and  the  annual 
rainfall  was  notably  greater  than  in  the  previous  ten'  years.  At 
Indian  Head,  1901-1909,  it  ranged  from  10.7  inches  to  20.2  inches 
and  in  no  single  year  was  it  as  low  as  in  1892,  1893,  1894,  1896,  or 
1899.  Then  too  the  practice  of  summer-fallowing  was  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  In  1905  the  crop  of  352,365  acres  was  in 
summer-fallowed  fields.  In  1906,  the  acreage  was  425,486.  In 
1911,  it  was  1,824,443. 

What  with  the  kindliness  of  nature,  the  adaptation  of  farming 
methods  to  the  necessities  of  a  semi-arid  area,  including  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  stock-raising,  of  cheese-factories,  creameries,  and^hog- 
raising,  and  finally  the  enhanced  prices  obtained  for  wheat,  farming 
was  paying  as  never  before.  These  factors  added  to  the  more 
temporary  influence  of  the  years  of  hectic  railway  building,  mad^, 
the  decade  1901-1910  one  of  rapid  growth.  Prosperity  brought 
a  great  tide  of  immigration.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  attribute 
the  volume  of  immigration  and  the  success  of  the  settlors  in  these 
years  to  the  genius  of  Clifford  Sifton  in  re-organizing  the  machinery 
of  the  immigration  office  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
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to  the  policy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  government  which  came  into 
power  in  1896.  There  is  no  reason  to  minimize  these.  New  men 
and  new  measures  brought  fresh  results.  High-pressure  salesman¬ 
ship,  however,  achieves  its  great  successes  when  it  has  something 
of  real  value  to  sell'.  The  agent  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
it  is  his  ability  as  a  salesman  that’brings  the  results.  In  any  case 
politicians  ascribe  creative  powers  to  departmental  regulations  and 
acts  of  parliament.  At  bottom,  however,  great  migrations  are 
brought  about  by  economic  factors,  and  these  were  the  decisive 
influences  in  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  in 'the  first  years  of 


Table’IV — Gains  in  Population,  1901-1911* 


Prownce 

1901 

I9H  , 

(per  cent )  • 

Manitoba... 

255,311 

455,614 

170 

Saskatchewan.  .  .  .  . 

91,279 

492,432 

530 

Alberta  .  . 

73,022 

374,663 

£00  - 

*  Census  of  Canada,  1911  (Ottawa-  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics). 


bhe  twentieth  century.  Some  credit  can  be  given  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  increase  in  the  immigration  due  to  their  generous,  not 
to  say  extravagant,  railway  building  and  subsidizing  of  any  and 
every  railway,  but  the  Liberal  Government  made  the  same  mistake 
as  the  Conservative  administration  in  the  seventies.  They  turned 
down  the  first  proposal  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  to 
make  connections  at  no  cost  to  Canada  between  east  and  west  by 
having  the  connecting  line  run  through  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Chicago.  They  saddled  the  new  transcontinental  with  an 
unproductive  line  some  1,200  miles  long  from  Quebec  to  Winnipeg 
and  they  allowed  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company  to 
build  a  third  transcontinental  line  through  the  desolate  country 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  result  has  been  not  only  that  the 
Dominion  now  labours  under  an  intolerable  burden  of  railways 
but,  and  this,  is  the  important  matter  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
freightage  to  and  from  the  Northwest  has  to  bear  much  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  thousands  of  miles  of  unproductive  railway 
lines.  The  Northwest  is  proportionately  handicapped  in  putting 
its  produce  on  the  distant  markets  of  the  world. 

The  Census  of  1911  reveals  the  magnitude  of  the  migration  of  the 
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decade.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  areas  erected  into  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  1905  the  increase  over 
1901  may  be  estimated  from  Table  IV. 

Manifestly  ,1901-1916  was  the  day  of  semi-arid  areas,  for  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta. 

The  growth  of  the  nationalities  in  which  we  are  most  interested 
may  be  gauged  by  the  following  tables. 


Table  V — Gains  in  Population  According  to  Racial  Origin,  1901-1911* 


J90, 

I9H 

Gain 
(per  cent  ) 

Manitoba 

British  (rcallv  Fnelish-spcakmg) 

164,239 

266,415 

160 

french  and  Belgian 

16,961 

30,944 

130 

German 

27,261 

34,530 

150 

Austro-Hungarian  (including  Galicians* 

K,9S1 

39,665 

430 

Russian  (including  Ukrainians) 

4,976" 

S,841 

170 

Scandinavian  .  . 

__.l  1,924— 

_^RvH9 

130 

Saskatchewan 

-  -  .  . 

40,094 

251,010 

620 

French-Bclgian 

2.790 

24.789 

960 

German . 

11,743 

68,628 

570 

Austro-Hungarian  (including  Galicians  and 

Bukowinians) 

4,751 

41;651 

870 

Russian  (including  Ukrainians) 

11,675 

18,413 

150 

Scandinavian.  ... 

1,452 

33,991. 

2,340 ' 

Alberta 

BritiSh .  ... 

34,903 

192,698 

550 

French  and  Belgian  .  .... 

4,665 

21,094 

450 

German . 

,  7,836 

36,862 

470 

Austro-Hungarian  (in eluding  Galicians  and 

'  Bukowinians) . 

1,654 

26,427 

1,530. 

Russian  (including  Ukrainians).  . 

5,376 

9,421 

170 

Scandinavian . 

3,940 

28,047 

'780  ' 

*  Census  of  Canada,  19ll  - 


The  census  does  not  give  us  any  insight  into  the  number  of  thfz 
immigrants  from  the  United  States  and  it  does  not  indicate  the 
number  of  New  Canadians  who  were  not  raw  material  from  tlj'eir 
native  soil,  but  came  from  the  United  States,  already  to  s6me 
extent  moulded  to  the  American  environment.  In  generaj/  the 
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Ukrainians  and  Hungarians  came  in  directly  from  their  home  lands. 
Large  numbers  of  Germans  and  Scandinavians  came  in  from  the 
United  States.'  In  1901,  919  Scandinavians  out  of  a  total  of  1,491 
souls  came  from  the  United  States,  and  435  Germans  out  of  2,251. 
Many  of  these  were  citizens  of  the  Republic.  A  rough  idea  of  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  decade  may  be  gathered,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  by  the  home-, 
stead  entries  (Table  VI). 


Table  VI— Homestead  Entries,  1901-1910* 


Americans  entered  homesteads  to  the  number  of  82,995,  Canadians 


to  the  total  number  of  82,383.  The  United  States  contribution  in 
numbers  was  about  equahto  that  of  Canada  itself.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  fact  that  a  large  numberofJJnited  States  settlers  had 
sold  their  farms  in  the  United  Spates  and  came  in  jvith  ap  ample 
equipment  of  machinery  and  with  considerable  capital.  More 
impqrtant  still,  they  came  experienced  in  dry  farming  and  were 
able  to  succeed  in  semi-arid  regions  such  as  the  Regina-Prince 
Albert,  Calgary-Edmonton  and  Estevan-Moose  Jaw  railway 
districts.  * 

,  2.  Farmers'  Institutions  and  the  Grain  Trade 

The  decade  saw  a  rapid  development  of  the  grain  trade  and  with 
it  the  development  of  organizations  not  only  of  the  buyers  but  of 
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the  producers.  In  1900  an  organization  to  supervise  the  trade 
without  participating  in  buying  or  , selling  had 'been  formed  in 
Winnipeg.  It  was'the  servant  of  the  trade,  collecting  information 
concerning  world  prices  and  transportation  opportunities,  and " 
offering  a  clearing  house  for  the  trade,  and  rules  and  regulations 
for  trading.  This  is  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Manitoba  Grain  Act  irfl900,  the  buyers  organized 
the  Manitoba.' and  the  North-West  Grain  Dealers’  Association 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Exchange.  In  1901  there  began  a  succession 
of  crises  for  the  producers  which  led  them  in  turn  to  organize  in 
self-defence.  Abundant  moisture,  better  methods  of  farming,  and  — 
increased  immigration,  brought  about  a  harvest  so  great  that  the 
railways  could  not  handle  it. Hence  what  was  called  the  “wheat 
blockade”.  -  It  was  most  severely  felt  on  the  Regina  plain,  parti¬ 
cularly  about  Indian  Head: — Th-e^f arm  ers"'saw--tbem  selves  within . 
reach  of  affluence  if -only  they  could  get  their  wheat, to  tfre-Qreat 
Lakes  at  Fort  William  before  shipping  ceased  in  the  late  autumn-, 
but  transportation  could  not  be  obtained.  That  winter  the 
elevators  were  stored  to  capacity;  all  sorts  of  storage  were  found 
in  warehouses  and  old  buildings;  granaries  were  hastily  built  in  the 
fields,  and  the  wheat  was  stacked  in  bags  on  the  ground.  In  the 
•  Grenfell  district  there  were  55,000  bushels  in  the  -elevators,  and 
250,000  were  “stored  up  for  the  most  part  in  bottomless  bins  and 
granaries  with  straw  roofs.”  At  Moosomin,  400,000  bushels 
had  been  marketed,  but  there  were  “170,000  bushels  in  the  elevators, 
and  about  400,000  yet  to  market,  probably  25,000  of  'it  in  bags 
around’  the  town.”  At  Indian  HeadJ  800,000  bushels  had  been 
shipped,  but  there  were  300,000  bushels  in  the  elevators,  and  about 
100,000  busliels  stored  in  120  private  granaries  around  the  town. 
“About  1,000,000  are  yet  to  be  marketed,  probably  half  of  which  is 
now  in  bins  and  granaries  that  are  safe.”  In  the  Regina  district 
in  a  radius  of  20  miles  about  800,000  bushels  had  been  shipped, 
400,000  bushels  were  stored  in  the  elevators,  35,000  in  private 
granaries  and  storehouses.  /  “About  800,000  yet  remain  in  theJ 
Farmers’  hands,  about  half  of  which  is  well  stored.”3  Similar 
tales  of  congestion  are  reported  at  Sintaluta  and  Su^imerberry. 

In  November,  as  it  became  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  harvest 
could  not  be  shipped  that  autumn,  John  A.  Millar,  secretary  of'the 
Indian  Head  Farmers’  Society,  called  an  indignation  meeting. 

At  the  instance  of  W.  R.  Motherwell  and  Peter  Dayman  of  Aber- 
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nethy  a  second  was  held  on  December  18th  at  Indian  Head,  and 
,a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  some  sort 
of  farmers’  association.,  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Territories  fostered  the  movement.  ■  At  a  meeting,  on  January 
2nd,  1902,  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  formation  of 
branches  began.  On  Feb.  12th  the  full-fledged  Territorial  Grain 
Growers’  Association  held  its  first  convention  with  12  local  branches 
already  formed.  The  crisis  on  the  plains  was  brought  up  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  once  more.by  Mr.  J,  M.  Douglas.  In  view  of  the  favouritism 
shown  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  towards  the  elevators  the  Manitoba 
Grain  Act  was  amended  and  station  agents  were  required  to  keep  a 
book  in  which  applicants  for  cars.  fo,r  grain  made  their  entries  under 
date.  The  cars  were  required  to  be  allotted  to  the,  applicants  in 
turn."'  - 

Meanwhile  the  Grain  Growers’  Association  was  able  to  bring 
great  pressure  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  SCompany, 
which  in  fact  .  Was  as  surprised  at  the  blockade  as  anyftpe,  and 
secured  access  to  the  elevators  at  Duluth  by  its  Soo  line.  Reluc¬ 
tantly,  cars  under  orders  to  bring  in  immigrants  and  return  empty 
Were  commandeered  to  carry  out  grain  on  their  return,  to  the 
■  millers  at  Minneapolis.  The  success  of  the  pressure  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  taught  the  farmers  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  power  to  be 
achieved  by  unity -and  organization.  This  was  renewed"  when  the 
local  branch  at  Sintalvfta  entered  a  successful  action  against  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  breach  of  the  clause  of  the  amended 
Manitoba  Grain  Act  requiring  an  impartial  distribution  of  cars 
to  applicants  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  that' year- the  farmers  of 
Manitoba  organized  their  own  Grain  Growers’  Association.  It 
was  not'  till  1908  thp.t-  two  rival  organizations  in  Alberta,  now  a 
province,  united  under  the  title  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta. 
The  Grain  Growers’  Associations  were  drafted  on  provincial  lines. 
An.  interprovincial’  council  ‘was  established  in  February  1907  to 
care  for  the  wider  interests  of  the  provincial  associations,  and,  in 
1909,  the  Capadian  Council  of  Agriculture  was  formed. 

The  Grain  Growers’  Associations  remained  organizations”  for 
^education  and  agitation,  but  'members  organized  commercial 
corftpanies  to' enter  the  grain  trade.  The  Grain  Growers’  Grain 
Company  (1906),  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany  (1911),  and  The  Alberta  Termers’  Cooperative  Elevator 
Company  (1913)  becam^ dominant  institutions  in  the  grain  trade. 
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They  achieved  financial  stability  and  were  pipneers  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  seller’s  position  in  the  trade.4  j 

These  -great  and  Constructive  achievements  were  the  result  of' 
the  wise  decision  to  eschew  politics  and  confine  the  aggressive  to 
the  domain  of  business  and  economics.  The  result  was  not  simply 
enhanced  profits  to  the  grain  growers.  Equally  and  possibly  e\jen 
greater  were  the  results  in  the  ddmain  of  the  imponderables.-  A 
movement,  which  threatened  at/one  time  to  lead  to  a  wild  revolt; 
was  guided  into  the  peaceful,  wa^" of  constitutional  reform.  It 
also  became  a  training  ground  for  statesmen  like  Motherwell, 
Dunning,  and  Crerar,  worthy  of  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the 
West  in  provincial  and  Dominion  governments,  and  able  to  bring 
East  and  West  more  nearly  to  mutual  understanding. 

3.  The  Administration  of  the  N orth-West'Territories ■ 

and  the  Prairie  Provinces  in  Reference  to  Agriculture 

Till  1905  the  spacious  country  west  of  the  province  of  Manitoba 
was  a  unit  known  as  the  North-West  Territories  (see  Figs.  4,  5 
Part  II),  governed  at  first  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  council 
nominated  by  the  Dominion  Government.  The  North-West 
Territories  Act,  of  1875,  entrustedto.Ji-he'se  the  administration  of 
“all  matters  of  a  merely  local^ei^private'nature”,  including  taxation 
for  local  and  municipal  purposes,  property  and  civil  rights  in  the 
Territories,  administration  of  justice,  public  health,  and  roads, 
highways,  and  bridges.  The  proceeds  of  the  lands  which  in  all 
the  eastern.  proyLnces-h'ad  for  now  more  than  a  century  gone  to  the 
support  of  the  local  administrations,  were  kept  by  the  Dominion 
Government  for'  Dominion-  purposes  and,  in  lieu,  a  grant  from  the 
Dominion  treasury  went  to  the  support  of  the  Territorial  adminis^ 
tration.  At  "first  the  Territorial  revenue  /whether  coming  from  . 
local  taxation  or  from- the  Dominion  Treasury  was  so  meagre  that, 
after  roads  and  schools  -were  provided  for1;  little  was  left  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  The  council  Confined  itself  to  passing 
laws  which  were  absolutely  necessary  and  which  could  be  enforced 
at  comparatively  slight  cost  such  as  ordinances  respecting  fences 
(No.  10  of  1878),  stallion's  (No.  13,  1878),  the  prevention  of  prairie 
and  forest  fires  (No.  4,  1879),  trespassing  and  stray  animals  (No. 6, 
1881),  and  respecting  bulls  (No.  13,  1881).  An  ordinance  (No.  8, 
1887)  respecting  agricultural  societies  arranged  for  the  formation 
of  such  societies  and  for, a  grant  from  the  general  revenue  fund  of 

*  See,  in  this  senes,  Vol.  IV,  Chap.  IV 
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the  Territories  “no^exceeding  ithe  amount  subscribed  by  the  said 
’Society”.  .Under  this  ordinance  local  agricultural  fairs  began  to 

be  held.  J 

Clause  10  of  the  Territorial  Act  of  1875  admitted  the  principle 
that,  as  districts -were- settledWhe^  people  could  elect  members  to 
1  the  Council.  By  1888,  settlemenChad  so  far  progressed  that  an  Act 
of  Dominion  Parliament  was/passeck, installing  an  Assembly  in 
which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  wp'uldno  longer  sit  as  chairman 
and  in  which'  all  the'  voting  members  were,  representatives  of  the 
people.  Thereafter  the  country  was  rule'cLby  a  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  receiving  instructions  from  the-  Dominion  Government  and 
an  Assembly  receiving  its  mandate  from  the  people.  The  resulting 
struggle  for  responsible  government  is  beyond  the  range  of  this 
.-  sketch.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  so  long  as  the  grants 
from  the  Dominion  treasury  were  meagre,  and  were  itemized  so 
that  the  Assembly  could  not  use  the  mohey  otherwise  than  as 
voted’ •■by  the  Dominion  Parliament-,  no  large  .schemes  for  the 
development  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Territories,  could  be  enter¬ 
tained,  all  the  more  as  the  territorial  revenues  could  scarcely  cope 
with  the  task  of  opening  the  roads  and  schools  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  incoming  settlers.  It  Was  not  till  1896  that  the  Dom¬ 
inion  grant  was  given  in  a  lump  sum,  and  the  people’s  representatives 
were  free  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  Provincial  Assembly  in 
spending  it.  Up  to  this  point  things  remained  as  before.  The 
.  ordinance  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  butter  and  cheese 
manufacturing'^associations  (No.  13,  1889)  did  no  more  than 
-  provide  a  legal  status  for  the  associations.  The  financing  of  the 
„  cream^rie^  lay  with  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  agricultural  societies  were  local  organisations  whose  meetings 
issued  in  discussions  of  the  methods  employed  fn  their  farming 
by  the  farmers  of  the  region.  Apart  frdrri  thisynhe  main  interest 
,  was  in  the  local  fair  or  exhibition.  By  189P  thdre  was  an  increased 
desire  for  education  in  agriculture  and  ah  ordinance  (No’.  8,  1890) 
provided  foM.he  formation  of  Farmer’s  Institutes.  The  ordinance 
was  repealed  in  1894  (No.  20),  for  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the 
Institutes  along  with  the  agricultural-societies.  The  demand  for 
■  enlightenment-  on  methods  of  farming  was  met  by  empowering 
the  agricultural  societies  to  hold  “meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
and  hearing  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  theory  and- 
practice  of  improved  husbandryv-pr  other  industrial  purposes” 
(No.  27,  1894).  These  meetings vwere  still  called  Institutes,  and 
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experts  mostly  from  the  experimental  farms  were  called  in  to  take 
the  lead. 

In  1891  an  ordinance  (No.  15)  legalized  the  formation  of  the 
Dairymen’s  Association  of  the  North-West  Territories.  In  the 
following  years,  ordinances  (No.  36,  1892  and  No.  9,  1893)  were 
passed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds.  In  1896  an  ordin¬ 
ance  (No.  3 1)  incorporated  the  Western  Stock  Growers’  Association-. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Territorial  Assembly  and  Govern¬ 
ment  were  deeply  interested  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  country,  but  the  restricted  means  at  their  disposal  confined 
their  activities  to  passing  ordinances,  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
settlers  to  organize  themselves.  With  the  greater  freedom  which 
came  when  the  Territorial  Government  got  complete  control  of 
the  Dominion  grant  came  more  definite  organization  to  educate 
the  settlers.  An  ordinance  (No.  18  of  1877)  created  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  “to  institute  inquiries  and  collect  facts  and  statistics 
relating  to  agricultural,  manufacturing  or  other  interests  of  the 
Territories,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  circulating  and  disseminating 
the  same  .....  and  to  see  to  the  observance  arid  execution  of  the 
provisions  contained  in-  all  ordinances  relating  to  agriculture, 
statistics  and  public  health”  (section  5)\  In  1903  the  Territorial 
Government  offered  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  prizes  offered  at  the 
local  fairs  (No.'  17  of  1903),  and  assumed  the  cost  of  the  lecturers 
and  halls  in  connection  with  the  Institutes.  Encouragement  was 
given  to  experimentation  in  field  husbandry  by  a  grant  of  35  for- 
each  experiment.  The' reports  of  the  Territorial  Department  of 
•  Agriculture  show  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  training  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  settlers ‘in  the  fine  art  of  agriculture  in  the  West, 
but  the  means  of  doing  so  continued  far  short  of  the  desire.  i 

The  encourage'ment  given  by  the  Territorial  Government  to  the 
farmers  as  they  organized  themse.lves  in  the  Grain'  Growers’ 
Association  has  been  referred  to  already.  _  In  keeping  with  this 
general  policy  was  the  Mutual  .Hail  Insurance  ordinance  (No.  20, 
1900)  which  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  groups  of  farmers 
mutually  insuring  themselves  against  loss  by  hail.  This  not 
proving  satisfactory,  the  Territorial  Government  by  an  ordinance 
of  1901  (c.  9)  took  the  whole  responsibility  of  hail  insurance  into" 
its  own  hand.  All  other  parties  were  forbidden  to  undertake ‘such 
insurance'.  Contracts  were  made  between  the  Government  and 
individual  farmers  from  January,  1902,  onward.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  ordinance  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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ment.  The  schemes  became  self-supporting.  As  we  shall  see, 
hail  insurance  was  later  placed  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  Government  made  great  efforts  to  prevent  the  lo£aH fairs 
from  degenerating  into  race-meetings  and  generaHTrfflciays.  The 
Institutes  were  provided  with  the  best  lecturers  available  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  hold  them  every  year  in  all  the  more  closely- 
settled  districts.  In  connection  with  these  meetings  stock-judging 
schools  were  developed  in  1903.  The  lecturers  went  out  on  to 
the  street,  demonstrated  the  commercial  value  of  live  animals 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  trained  the  farmers  in  the  selection 
of  breeds  for  the  market.  These  schools  did  much  to  increase 
the  educational  value  of  the  Institutes  and  made  them  popular.' 
In  1904,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  cheap  excursions  were  organized  to  bring  the  settlers 
to  the  Indian  Head  Experimental  Farm,  where  Angus  McKay 
showed  the  methods  of  cultivation  being  used. 

To  improve  animal  husbandry  the  Territorial  Government,  again 
with  the  help  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  brought 
pure-bred  animals  into  the  country  from  the  east,  at  a  nominal 
.cost  to  the  farmer  for  transportation..  Auctions  were  held,  but 
individual  farmers  who  could  not  easily  attend  were  allowed  to 
place  their  orders  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
charges  for  the  transportation  and  delivery  of  a  bull  were  35, 
though  often  it  cost  the  Government  from  315  to  318.  In  four 
years,'  1900-1903,  225  bulls  were  thus  brought  into  the  country, 
at  a  cost  of  3450.60.' — -The  charge  for  a  pure-bred  ram  was  32. 
The  railways  gave  free  transportation  in  1901  for  pure-bred  boars 
and  sows  due  to  farrow  shortly  after  arrival.  In  1904  the  number 
of  pure-bred^ s win e_j  n  the  country  was  great  enough  to  enable 
the  Government  to  arrange  sales  of  native-bred  animals.  Many 
of  the  immigrants  had  never  been  on  a  farm;  many  had  come  with 
antiquated  traditions  of  farming;  too  many  were  content  with  any 
sort  of  livestock  at  all.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment  passed  on  to  the  Provincial  Government',  its  successor,  the 
tradition  that  it  was  a  prime  duty  of  the  local  administration  to 
train  an  untutored  people  in  methods  of  field  and  animal  husbandry, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  secure  produce  of  high  standards  for  the 
world  market. 

The  reports  of  the  Territorial  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  they  were  at  the  same  time  interested  in  the  local  industries, 
such  as  creameries,  cheese-factories,  meat-patking  plants,  and  the 
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sugar-beet  industry  at  Raymond,  Alberta,  as  providing  the  farmer 
with  a  market  at  his  very  door.  In  1905  the  provinces  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta  were  formed  out  of  the  North-West  Territories, 
which  thus  shrank  to  be  the  territory  north  of  the  60th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  road  allowances  along  the  4th  meridian 
became  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  Thus  the 
western  sections  of  the  district  of  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan 
were  thrbwm  into  the  province  of  Alberta. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  the  two  provinces  carried 
on  the  traditions  of  the  Territorial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  similarity  of  the  prbblems  of  the  two  provinces  issued  in  a 
general  uniformity  of  policy,  while  the  differences  brought  out 
'some  interesting  divergencies.  Both  provinces  took  over  the 
financial  relations  of  the  Dominion  towards  the  creameries.  The 
several  Departments  of  Agriculture  found  money  to  continue  the 
government  creameries  and  to  establish  new  ones.  “Cooperative 
creameries”  they  were  called,  not  very  aptly  for  as  soon  as  the 
creamery  company  repaid  the  money  secured  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  lifted-  the  Government  mortgage,  the  Goverment  ceased 
.  to  run  the  creamery  and  market  the  products,  and  it  became  a 
’private  enterprise,  no  more  than  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  Saskatchewan  the  creameries 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  until  they  could  be 
givifen  over  to  one  grea.tr'coo.perative  organization.  Through  their 
operation  of  creameries  both  provinces  wrere  able  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  to,  the  possibilities  of  the  poultry  industry.  Stan¬ 
dards  were  fixed  for  poultry  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  market.  Chickens  were  bought  at  the  creameries  at  a 
given  rate,  fattened  on  the  skimmed  milk,  and  sold.  The  profits, 
after  costs  were  paid,  were  returned  to  the  farmers  who  thus 
learned  what  their  poultry  might  bring  them  in  cash  and  were 
trained  in  an  industry  supplemental  to  their  grain  growing.  In 
three  years,  by  1909,  the  Saskatchewan  fattening  stations  were 
being  provided  with  so  many  birds  that  it  was  possible  to  introduce 
a  system  of  grading  putting  a  premium  on  pure-bred  chickens  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte,  and  Orpington  strains.  Thus 
began  what  is  now  one  of  the  four  greatest  agricultural  industries 
of  the  province.  \ 

The  difference  between  the  two  provinces  was  made  manifest 
at  the  beginning.  Of  16  creameries  which  had  been  imoperation 
'atone  time  and  another  in  the  ten  years,  1896-1905,  under  Dominion 
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supervision,  only  4  survived  to  be  passed  over  to  the  provincial 
government  of  Saskatchewan,  while  twelve  were  in  operation  in 
Alberta,  and  6  more  were  added  in  the  first  year.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  suitable  conditions  of  Alberta,  but  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  Alberta  creameries  envisaged  convenient  markets  to  the 
west.  In  1906  the  Alberta  output  from  government  and  privately- 
owned  creameries  was  1,050,000  lbs.  of  butter,  “largely  marketed 
in  British  Columbia,  Yukon  and  the  Orient.”  The  total  manu¬ 
facture  of  Saskatchewan  in  1910  was  102,094  lbs.  of  butter  from 
18  creameries.  In  Alberta  it  was  2,315,000  lbs.  from  60  creameries. 
Then,  too,  Alberta  had  the  coal  industry  which  afforded  a  domestic 
market  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  that  of  Saskatchewan. 

Both  provinces  took  under  their  care  the  making  of  butter  on 
the  farms.  Travelling  dairy  schools  were  sent  out  to  educate  the 
farmers’  wives  on  the  farms.  These  gave  demonstrations  of  good 
buttermaking -in  a  tent  at  the  very  door  of  the  housewife.  In 
1910  the  Saskatchewan  Government  in  cooperation  with  the 
Grand  Trunk->Pacific  Railway  sent  out  a  passenger  coach  equipped 
as  a  dairy  and  classroom.  Seven  settlements  along  the  main  line 
were  visited  and  299  persons,  the  majority  being  women,  attended 
the  demonstrations.  In  the  matter  of  livestock  both  provinces 
soon  had  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  and  swine  breeders’  associations 
receiving  small  ^grants  from  and  reporting  to  the  several  provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  These  organized  spring  stallion  sales, 
fat  cattle  shows,  and  the  like,  which  developed  into  a  more  elaborate 
winter  fair  at  which  all  the  types  of  livestock  were  offered  for 
prizes  given  by  the  governments.  The  auction-sales  in  connection 
with  the  fairs  did  much  to  bring  well-bred  cattle  within  the  reach 
of  the  farmers. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  was  much  concerned  over  the 
difficulties  of  the  livestock  industry.  The  prices  brought  by  the 
animals  were  unremunerative,  and  at  times  sales  could  not  be 
effected,  while  at  the  same  time  meat  was  being  imported  into  the 
Province.  A  livestock  commission  made  enquiries  and  among 
other  things  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  livestock  com¬ 
missioner  by  the  Government.  This  commissioner  supervised 
the  industry  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  railways  to  accept 
a  whole  code  of  regulations  which  eliminated  many  of  the  abuses 
of  which  there  had  been  complaint.  A  similar  swine  commission 
recommended  that  the  Government  establish  pork-packing  factories 
in  cooperation  with  the  farmers,  much  on  the  line  of  the  so-called 
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“cooperative  creameries”.  The  Government  prepared  to  do  so 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

There  was  a  very  large  local  market  for  livestock  in  the  Provinces 
due  to  the  great  flood  of  immigration  and  to  the  construction  of 
railways.  At  the  end  of  the  decade,  i.e.,  in  1910,  the  livestock  in 
the  three  provinces  was  as  follows: 


Table  VII— Livestock  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  1910* 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alhesta 

Horses .... 

237,161 

279,063 

263,743 

Milch  cows. 

167,442 

134,186 

,116,371 

Other  cattle  .. 

383,752 

391,789 

910,547 

Sheep  . .  .  .  . 

29,074 

129,630 

’  171,422 

Swine . 

172,374 

131,757 

,  139,270 

*  Canada  Year  Book,  1911  (Ottawa*  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics),  p  xxvu. 


The  figures  show  the  pre-eminence  of  Alberta  in  range  cattle. 
But  the  golden  age  of  ranching  was  passed,  save  for  those  ranchers 
who  had  had  the  foresight  in  the  previous  decade  to  purchase  their 
lands.  The  Dominion  Government  and  the  railways_*were  inducing 
settlers  to  come  in,  believing  that  the  happy  moisture  being  exper¬ 
ienced  would  continue  and  that  dry  farming  would  discount  years 
of  diminished  moisture.  Then,  too,  in  1902,  a  variety  of  winter  ' 
wheat  named  Nebraska  Red  had  been  introduced  and  grown. 
Under  the  climatic  conditions  of  southern  A1  berta^_i  turn  prove  d-its- 
^ualities,  so  that  it  was  in  great  demand  in  the  United  States  for 
seed.  It  was  renamed  Alberta  Red.  As  a  result,  the  tide  of 
immigrants  poured  even  into  the  dry  areas  of  the  south.  Barbed- 
wire  fences  kept  the  range  cattle  away  from  their  old  water-holes 
and  places  of  shelter,  and  were  a  real  danger  to  a  herd  running  for 
shelter  before  a  fierce  blizzard.  The  organization  of  the  ranchers 
appealed  to  the  Dominion  Government  to  protect  and  save  their- 
industry,  and  at  least  to  keep  clear  the  land  that  was  fit  for  nothing 
but  ranching.  In  1900  the  grain  growers  were  displacing  >  the 
ranchers  about  Calgary,  Macleod,  and  Lethbridge.  The  stockmen 
moved  out  to  areas  still  left  open — to  the  south  of  Medicine  Hat, 
to  the  east  of  Cypress  Hills,  and  to  the  northeast  about  the  Red 
Deer  River,  only  to  be  displaced  once  more  by  the  incoming 
grain  growers  of  the  next  .decade.  In  1904  the  Cochrane  Ranch 
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Company  went  out  of  business.  “Five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  country  were  therefore  placed  on 
the  market,  and  at  once  bought  up  by  the  Mormon  Church  at 
six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few'  years  the  value  of  this  land  more  than  trebled.  By  1905 
the  Lethbridge  district  was  completely  fenced  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  town.”5  The  ranchers  sold  their  cattle 
and  gave  up  their  lease  lands.  Many  remained  on  the  land  about 
their  houses  which  they  had  purchased;  they  turned  to  breeding 
pure-bred  cattle. 

It  might  be  thought  that  here  was  an  occasion  for  the  provincial 
Governmentp^hose~policyyjwas  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  its 
people,  to  interfere  and  to  save^what  had.  once  been  the  great 
industry  of  old  Alberta.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  viewed 
the  dispersal  of  the  ranchers’  herds  as  a  temporary  evil;  the  cattle 
industry  would  come  back  in  a  different  form  on  the  farms  of  the 
settlers. 

The  settlement  of  the  land  means  that  the  number  of  cattle  will  gradually 
increase  again  and  reach  larger  proportions  than  ever  before.  It  is  generally 
counted  that  it  requires  twenty  acres  of  open  range  for  each  animal,  or  eight 
head  per  quarter  section.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  settler  on  a  quarter  section 
to  keep  as  many  head  as  the  land  would  have  supported  under  range  conditions, 
and  still  grow  a  lot  of  grain.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  province  winter  feeding 
is  being  taken  up  and  gradually  this  line  of  work  will  be  adopted  as  better  facilities 
for  feeding  are  available.  This  will  tend  to  spread  the  marketing  of  the  cattle 
over  the  whole  year  rather  than  to  rush  them  all  forward  in  the  fall  when  prices 
assure  to  be  lowest.6 

The  Government  accordingly  adopted  a  policy  of  salutary  neglect. 

In  the  matter  of  poultry,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  in 
both  provinces,  as  we  have  seen,  drew  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
to  the  value  of  the  industry  in  bringing  in  cash  from  what  might 
be  called  a  by-product  of  the  grain  farm.  At  the  institutes  and  by 
bulletins,  the  farmers  were  instructed  how  to  feed  their  chickens. 
Alberta  led  the  way  in  training  them  to  market  their  eggs.  In 
1908  a  provincial  poultry-breeding  plant  was  established  at  Edmon¬ 
ton,  to  guide  the  people  into  maintaining  good  laying  strains.  In 
1910  a  carload  of  pure-bred  poultry  was  purchased  in  the  east  for 
the  Government  by  the  Superintendent  of  Poultry  and  sold  at  cost 
to  the  farmers.  "  . ' 

Both  provinces  laid  stress  on  the  machinery  of  educating  the 

5  C  M.  Maclnnes,  In  the  Shadow  of the  Rockier  (London.  1930),  p.  247. 

6  foporl  of  Department  of  Aviculture,  Alberta,  1900  (Edmonton  King’s  Printer) 
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farmers,  agricultural  societies,  institutes,  shows  of  one  kind  and 
another.  Local  seed-grain  fairs  instituted  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Territorial  government  were  pushed.  Those  who  placed  their  seed 
on  exhibition  were  given  a  copy  of  the  score:card  showing  the 
virtues  and  the  shortcoming-s  of  their  exhibits.  Over  and  above 
the  judges  and  lecturers  provided,  the  Governmerit  gave  financial 
assistance.  Farmers  bought  seed  from  the  prize  winners.  It  was 
found  that  such  seed  was  often  contaminated  by  weed, seeds. 
Accordingly,  prizes  were  pffered  for  the  best  standing  crops  in  the 
locality.  This  gave  the  seed  fairs  a  popularity  which  they  had 
hitherto  lacked, -and  trained  the  farmers  in  the  value  of  pure  seed. 
It  proved  a  successful  flank'  attack  on  the  noxious-weed  menace. 
In  1906  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  sent  a  group 
of  lecturers  in  a  special  train  equipped  with  seed  for  demonstration 
to  practically  all  of  the  leading  points  in  the  West. 

In  1906  Saskatchewan  heldla  sort  of  provincial  normal  institute 
for  the  workers  in  connection  with  those  meetings.  In  1907  the 
first  provincial  Agricultural  Societies’  Convention  was  held.  The 
need  for  scientifically-trained  leaders  and  farmers  was  faced  in 
1906  by  offering  scholarships  to  take  farmers’  sons  to  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College,  or  to.  the  Ontario  institution  at  Guelph.- 
In  1908  a  provincial  act  established  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  Board  of  Governors  decided  to  establish  an  agricultural  college 
within- the  university  and  , to  give  it  an  outstanding  position  among 
the  faculties.  The  scholarships  continued  to  take  students  abroad 
until  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  in  full  running  order  (Oct.,  , 
1912).  To  this  College  of  Agriculture  the  province  passed  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  task  of  training  the  settlers  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  high  standards  of  farming. 

In  Alberta  a  two-weeks’  sho,rt  course  in  Agriculture  was  held  at 
Lacombe  in  March,  1909.  Similar  courses  were  given  in  1910  at 
Lethbridge,  Olds,  and  Vegreville.  Instruction  was  given  in  live 
stock,  dairying,  agronomy,  and  poultry  raising.  Owners 'in  the 
several  neighbourhoods  provided  the  stock  for  ..demonstration 
classes.  Meanwhile  a  provincial  university  .was  envisaged,  bu7t 
without  a  college  of  agriculture.  The  plan  was  rather  to'establish . 
agricultural  schools  with  demonstration  farms  in  suitable  parts  of 
the  Province.  In  1903  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Manitoba 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  agriculture.  In 
1906  the  College  was  formally  opened.  In*  the  following  year  it 
was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Manitoba. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  RAPID  INCREASE  OF  PRODUCTION, 
1911-1925 

1.  Expansion 

BY  1910  the  Prairie  Provinces  had  taken  on  the  complexion 
which  largely  remains  with  them  to  this  day.  All  that  will 
now  be  attempted  is  a  general  sketch  of  their  development 
up  to  about  1925,  indicating  more  particularly  and  very  briefly 
those  features  which  were  more  outstanding*  and  which  may  be 
said  to  be  more  characteristi’c  of  the  period.  ' . 

The  construction  of  new  litres  of  railway  continued  at  a  rapid 
pace  up  to  1915,  when  it  was  stayed  by  the  Great  War.  Some 
flines  were  simply  the  completion  of  a  development,  the  main  aim 
‘^of  which  had  already  been  attained,  or  were  concerned  with  the 
opening-up  of  lumber  regions.  For  example,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
exten/led  its  two  lines  in  the  country  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to 
the  Icelandic  River,  viz.  from  Gimli  and  from  near  Teulon*  in 
either  case  north  to  the  river,  while  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
pushed  its  line  east  of  Lake  Manitoba,  from  Oak  Point  to  Gypsum- 
,  ville.  Farther  west  the  roads  had  run  hitherto  mostly  east  and 
west.  Some  were  now  built  north  and  south,  cutting  across  or 
uniting  existing  lines.  These  did  not  so  much  open  up  new  country, 
though  they  brought  new  settlers  in,  as  act  as  feeders  to  the  main 
lines,  giving  transportation  to  regions  already  partially  settled. 
Such  were  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lines  from  Regina,  through 
Melville  and  Yorkton  to  Canora,  and  from  Young  (east  of  Saska¬ 
toon)  through  Dana  and  Wakaw  to  St.  Louis  (and  later  to  Prince 
Albert);  also  the' Canadian  Pacific  line  from  Regina  west  of  Long 
Lake  and  through  Young  to  connect  with  their  Yorkton  line  at 
Colonsay.  More  important  was  the  opening  up  of  new  country 
north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan.  The  Canadian  Northern  built 
from  Prince  Albert  to  Shellbrook  and  the  lumber  region  at  Big 
River,  and  from  Shellbrook  to  their  North  Battleford  line  at  Den¬ 
holm;  and  again  from  North  Battleford  north  westward  to  Edam 
near  the  Turtle  Lake  River.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  also 
entered  the  game_by  building  northward  from  Oba.n  to  Battleford. 
In  1911  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  a  sub-agency  for  Dominion 
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lands  at  Shellbrook,  and  the  Prince  Albert  agency  reported  that 
the  settlers  were  going  into  mixed  farming,  which  was  the  most 
suitable  for  that  region.  The  land  agent  at /Battleford  reported 
15  new  townships  opened  for  settlement,  and/settlers  from  Britain 
and  the  northern  States,  already  skilled  agriculturists,  taking  land 
along  the  line  running  northwestward  to  Edam. 

Lines  were  also  being  built  out  from  Edmonton.  Within  this 
period  of  five  years,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  completed  west¬ 
ward  to  Prince  Rupert.  The  Canadian  Northern  built  north¬ 
westward  some  80  miles  through  St.  Albert  to  the  Pembina  River 
at  Sangudo,  and  again  from  St.  Albert  northward  to  the  Athabaska 
-River  at  Athabaska.  Add  to  this  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan,  and 
British  Columbia  line,  which  was  built  as  far  as  Lesser  Slave  La,ke 
and  was  reaching  towards  Peace  River.  There  was  already  a 
land  agency  at  Grouard,  and  in  1911  another  was  opened  at  Grande 
Prairie  in  the  Peace  River  Country.  Although  the  region  was 
far  from  railway  transportation,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
prospect  of  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan.  and  British  Columbia 
Railway  coming  in  lured  the  venturesome.  The  land  agent 
reported  for  1910,  “Naturally  in  such  a  newly-settled  country  there 
is  not  a  great  area  of  land  under  cultivation.”  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  homestead  entries  for  1911,  most  of  the  settlers 
'taking  land  at  Pouce  Coup6  in  the  British  Columbian  Peace 
River  Block,  some  65  miles  northwest  of  Grande  Prairie.  The 
report  for  1912  runs:  “Many  new  settlers,  a  large  number  of  them 
with  families,  came  to  the  country  during  the  year,  but  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  trail  are  so  great  that  the  number  of  newcomers  is  not 
so  large  as  the  country  merits.  The  one  outstanding  need  of 
Grande  Prairie  is  railroad  connection  with  the  outside  world,  and, 
until  that  comes,  growth  of  population  can  only  be  comparatively 
slow.”  Two  rural  municipalitiefs  were  formed  in  1912.  That 
year  the  agent  at  Grouard  reported  that  the  majority  of  settlers 
(mostly  from  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States)  were  settled 
at  Sawridge,  Grouar,d,  Peace  River  Crossing,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Dunvegan.1 

The  Edmonton  Land  Agent  reports  for  1913 :  “The  large  amount 
of  railway  building  has  been  the  means  of  distributing  an  amount 
of  money  through  the  country  which  at  the  present  tinffi  is 
very  beneficial  to  a  number  of  settlers  who  have  to  depend  largely 
on  the  employment  they  can  procure  to  tide  them  over,  the  first 
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unproductive  years  of  homesteading,’  while  new  industries  which 
are  springing  up  in  all  directions  are  creating  a,  manufacturing 
condition  with  its  consequent -pecuniary  benefits.”  Coal  mining, 
the  Edmonton  Portland  Cement  Co.  at  Marlborough,  130  miles 
west  of  Edmonton,  and  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  are 
mentioned.  So  far  as  this  district  goes,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
■  local  industries,  which  as  we  shall  see,  marks  a  definite  phase  in 
the  development  of  an  agricultural  country  like  this. 

The  reference  to  the  large  amount  of  railway  building  points 
more  to  the  southeast  of  Edmonton  than  to  the  north.  The  urea, 
roughly,  between  that  city  and  Red  Deer  and  Calgary  on  the  west 
and  the  South  Saskatchewan  on  the  east,  was  being  built  over  tc>/ 
an  extent  little  short  of  astonishing.  In  the  period  of  five  year's, 
1910-1915,  something  like  1,700  miles  of  railway  were  built  in  this 
area.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Canadian  Northern  (Goose 
Lake)  line  running  southwest  from  Saskatoon,  which  was  extended 
from  Zealandia  by  way  of  Drumheller  to  Calga'Ty7'~witly_branches 
from  Delisle,  via  Conquest  and  MacRorie,toElrose;  oftheCanadian 
Pacific  line  running  northwest  from  Regina,  which  was  extended 
from  Outlook  on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  northwestward  through 
'^ea'KmJi^Uo  Macklin,  while  the  line  westward  from  Saskatoon 
wa,s  oj?emm  in- 1911  for  traffic  from  Wilkie  to  Macklirv,  and  thence 
to  Hardisty  connecting  with  their  line  from  Wetaskiwin  |p  Camrose. 
A  line  which  had  been  built  from  Camrose  to  Edmonton  gave 
this  company  direct  connections  for  Saskatoon  and  Regina  with 
Edmonton.  Finally  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  built  a  connection 
between  its  main  line  at  Tofield  and  Calgary  by  way  of  Camrose 
with  a  branch  to  Wetaskiwin,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  built 
from  Edmonton  to  Camrose  and  via  Stettler  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Drumheller  to  its  Saskatoon-Calgary  line,  thus  providing  the 
co'untry  east  of  the  Red  Deer  with  railway  transportation.  These 
with  the  old  Calgary-Edmonton  line  in  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  gave  three  lines  connecting  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  These 
'last  two  lines  opened  up  new' territory,  in  the  district  of  the  land 
agency  at  Red  Deer,  as  also  the  line  built  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
from  Wilkie  to  Kerrobert  and  thence  westward  to  connect  with 
its  Calgary-Edmonton  line  between  Lacombe  and  Red  Deer.  The 
country  directly  west  of  Red  Deer  was  cared  for  by  a  Canadian 
Northern  line  to  Brazeau  running  almost  parallel  to  the  new 
Alberta-  Central-  (now  CanadiamPacific)  line  'to  Rocky  Mountain 
House-'  The  Red  Deer  land  agent  reported  in  1911 : 
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Considerable  railway  development  took&lace  during  the  past  year,  but  1911 
promises  to  be  phenomenal  in  railway  cfaistruction  throughout  the  district. 
Construction  work  on  the  Alberta  Centrffi  and  Canadian  Northern  railways 
west  from  Red  Deer,  which  was  carried  onjful  winter,  has  given  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  settlers  the  winter  thffirugh.  These  companies  have  paid 
-  good  wages  and  have  purchased  all  kinds  of  produce  the  farmers  had  to  sell, ' 
which  has  made  good  times  generally.  Many  new  towns  are  springing  up,  and 
the  older  towns  are  growing  rapfdly,  consequently  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  skilled  labour.  The  building  of  the  railways  to  the  west  has  given 
an  impetus  to  settlement  in  that  portion  of  the  district,  which  formerly  was 
neglected  on  account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities..  Butter  and  cheese 
making,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  farmer  in  this  district,  - 
is  steadily  increasing  and  the  earnings  of  the  factories  have  been  above  the 
calculations  of  the  most  optimistic. 

In  a  word,  the  railways  did  not  simply  open  up  new  territory,  but 
work  on  their  construction  helped  the  farmers  to  get  on  their  feet. 
Villages  and  towns  grew,  and  with  them  minor  industries,  in  thjs  • 
case  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  In  1912  the  agenT 
reported:  4 

Butter  and  cheese  factories  throughout  the  district  have  largely  increased 
their  output  during  the  past  season,  have  realized  good  prices  and  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  town  of  Red  Deer  has  made  wonderful  progress 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  brick  yards,  lumber  and  flour  mills,  and  other 
industries  have  doubled  their  capacities. 

In  1913  his'  report  runs:  “Villages  have  become  town§,  and  the 
town  of  Red  Deer  has  developed  into  a  city.” 

The  most  interesting  area  sijttled  in  1910-1915  is  the  dry'area' 
south  ,and  southwest  of  Moose  Jaw,  more  especially  as  the  trans¬ 
formation  o^  this  region,  naturally  adapted  to  ranching,  into  a 
grain-growing  country- was  fraught  with  suffering  for  after  years. 
The  earliest  settlers  shunned  the  region  as  too  dry  for  successful 
farming.  When  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
passed  through  in  1886  he  found  the  lands  “so  entirely  unoccupied 
that  the  sensation  of  the  want  of  inhabitants  becomes  positively 
painful”.2  The  region  had,  however,  proved  profitable  for  ranching. 
By  1910  a  considerable  number  of  settlers,  doubtless  deceived  by 
the,  comparative  sucess  of  dry  farming  farther  east,  and  by  the 
satisfactory  rainfall  of  previous  years,  ventured -to ■ take  home¬ 
steads  and  were  doing  tolerably  well.  Even  the  Government  and 
the  railway  companies  persuaded  themselves  that  the  farming 
methods  succeeding  elsewhere  would  succeed  here  also  and  trans- 
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form  the  c/untry  into  a-  gra in-growing  region.  At  any  rate,  the 
construction  in  the  long  belt  south  of  the  South  Saskatchewan 
and  betweenXalgary,  and,  say,  Estevan  was  pushed  with  a  vigour 
only  equalled  by  that  north  of  the  river.  In  the  five  years  between 
91 0-1915  no  less  than  860  miles  of  railway  were  built  south  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan.  As  an  excuse  for  -this  there  was  the  cry  of 
those  who  had  taken  land  far  back  from  the  railway,  but  the  most 
potent^i-rffluences  were  the  desire  of  the  Dominion  Government  to 
realize  on'its  lands,  the  pressure  of  the  land  agents  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  districts,  and  the  desire  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Railway  to  sell  its  lands.  The  settlers  were  the  pawns  in  the  game. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  buijt  westward  from  Weyburn,  on  their 
Estevan-Moose  Jaw  line,  about  midway  between  their  main 
line  and  the  border,  through  Assiniboia  and  Shaunavon  to  Alta  wan, 
a  distance  of  rather  more  than  300  miles.  At  the  same  time 
built  eastward  some  50  miles  from  Raymond  (on  its  Lethbridge 
line  to  Coutts  at  the  international  boundary)  to  Neraifcam.  The 
gap  between  these  two  was  filled  in  after  peats'.  The  Canadian 
Northern  built  from  Moose  Jaw  south-wafcTand  westward  to  Gravel- 
bourg;  and  the  Canadian  PaeiftbTrom  Swift  Current  southward  and 
eastward  to  Vanjpju-rdT'Also  Canadian  Pacific  was  the  line  from 
JavaXiebtSfstation  west  of  Swift  Current,  northwestward  through 
s==0abri  to  the  South  Saskatchewan,  beyond  which  it  curved  westward 
to  rejoin  the  main  line  at  Bassano.  Most  of  these  lines  made  it 
possible  for  the  Company  to  sell  its  railway  lands.  The  Canadian 
Northern  .pushed  its  way  west  from  Maryfield  on  their  Regina 
line  to  Lampman,  then  westward  to  Dewart,  and  from  there 
northwestward  to  Moose  Jaw.  Finally  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
built  southeastward  from  Regina-  through  Lampman  to  make 
connections  with' the  noads-in  the  United  States  at  Northgate  on 
the  international  boundary.  / 

The  Moose  Jaw  land  agent  reporting  for  the  year- 1910-1911 
tells  of  the  ru^h  of  settlers  into  his  district,  and  of  immigrant 
trains  arriving  daily  in  the  sprjng:  “With  the  assurance  of  railway 
facilities,  the  country  south,  between  here  and  the  international 
boundary,  is  fast  settling  up.”  To  facilitate  settlement  the 
Government  opened  land  agencies  at  Swift  CurrenTand  Medicine 
Hat.  The  agent  at  Swift  Current  reported: 

The  settler  that  has,  during  the  past  year,  come  to  this  district,  is  of  excellent 
type,  the  majority  being  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and,  for  the 
greater  part,  fairly  well  off  financially.  .  .  .  The  crop  of  1910  was  comparatively 
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small,  being  due  for  the  most  part  to  excpssive  dryness^-frost,  and  in  certain 
sections  hail.  . 

.  Twenty  carloads-iof  seed  had  /to  be^dis'tributed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  the  needy  settlersCin  the  spring  of  1911.  A  few 
of  the  most  stricken  families4had  to  be  supplied , with  provisions. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  about  to  begfn  construction — 
“35. miles  southeasterly  and  45  miles  northwesterly”.  This  would 
enable  the  ^farmers  to  “earn  money  by  which  to  carry  out  the 
improvement  of  their  lands.”  This  inauspicious  beginning  was 
disebunted  by  the  fine  crops  of  1911.  The  land  agent  at  Swift 

'"Current  reported :  1 

The  recently  closed  rear  has  been  another  prosperous  one  for  the  locality. 
Speaking  of  the  district' as  a  whole,  the  crops  were  vert  good,  the  yield  heavy, 
samples  of  gram  good,  and  the  prices  derived  therefrom  larger  than  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  former  years  In  many  instances  loss’ was  occasioned  through 
hail,  frost,  or  dryness,  but  percentage  of  such  was  small. 

The  Moose  Jaw  agent  reports  for  the  next  year:  “Conditions  during’ 
the  past  year  were  very  favourable  to  the  farmers,  and  owing  to 
the  open  condition  of  the  fall,  most  of  the  grain  was  harvested  ^ 
and  threshed  before  the  cold  weather  set  in.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  season  was  the  low  price  obtainable  for  the  produce.”  No 
less  than  5  branch  lines  of  railway  were  then  being  constructed  in 
his  district.  To  facilitate  settlement  the  Government  opened 
a  land  agency  at  Maple  Creek  in  1913.  For  that  year  the  agent 
there  reported:  “The  crops  in  this  corner  of  Saskatchewan  varied 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  where  summer¬ 
fallowing  had  been  done  and  a  rotation  followed,  a  very  fair  yield 
of  excellent  quality  graiq  was  the  result  ....  The  good  land  in 
this  district  is  practically  all  taken  up  now.”  The  price  of  wheat 
was  low.  His  report  for  1914  is  confined  to  five  lines  but  it  embodies 
the  ominous  sentence  “The  crop  in  1914  in  this  district  was  almost 
a  complete  failure.”  The  agent  at  Swift-  Current  states:  “This 
district  passed  through  a  period  of  drought  hitherto  fortunately 
unknown  in-.its  history.”  'Contrast  with  this  the  report  froimthe 
Regina  district:  “The  Regina  district  c^d  not  suffer  to  any  great 
extent  from  lack  of  moisture,  and  a  good  crop  was  reaped  which, 
together  with  the  good  prices  realized,  has  created  a  feeling  of  - 
security  and  contentment.”  The  report  from  Siskatoop  was  less 
happy:  • 

The  homesteaders  in  the  Saskatoon  land  district,  the  last  year,  have  had  no 
reason  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  a  kneran  fact  that  this  district  has  had  ten 
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successive  years  of  crops,  which  gave  profitable  returns,  and  although  the  drought 
of  last  season,  along  with  the  financial^depression,  affected  some  parts,  the- 
Dominion  Government’s  timely  aid  iff  supplying  seed  grain, .fpod,  rind  clothing 
for  those  who  were  in  any^wav  destitute',  along  with  the  protection  granted 
homesteaders,  enabled  even  the  new  beginner  to  hold  his  stock  and  prepare  his 
soil  for  larger  and  better  returns  and  a  happier  home  for  the  future^ 

In  1915  the  area  south'  and  southwest  of  Moose  Jaw  had  a  crop  ' 
which  has  been  characterized  as  not  only  the  best  crop  in  its 
history,  but  the  best  crop  ever  seen  in  Saskatchewan,  sold  at  the 
rising  prices  of  war-time.  Further,  the, high  price  of  wheat  during 
the  war  enabled  the  farmers  to  carry  on  even  when  the  crops  (were 
poor.  For  example,  one, farmer  and  Jiis  two  sons  gatjieted  in  a 
crop  of  wheat -bf  no  more  than  5  bushels  to  the  acre  and  made  a 
profit,  ^fter  the  war,  the  people  of'the  district  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  grim  fact  of  insufficient  moisture. 

In  the  driest  part  of  southern  Alberta  the  pressing  problem  of 
drought  was  met  by  schehnes  of  irrigation.  From  1911  irrigation 
projects  on  a  large  scale  were  inaugurated.  By  1925  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  alone  had  du‘g  4,192  miles  of.  ditches 
The  total  mileage  of  ditches  was  5,404.  The  irrigablfe  area  was 
1,117,059  acres.  That  of  this  but  257,432  acres  were  actually 
irrigated  in  1925  proclaims  the  fact  that  irrigation  has  not  proved 
an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.3  The  conditions 
for  profitable  irrigation  are  absolute  drought,  enabling  man  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  moisture  as  required,  and  produce  garden 
truck  which  will  fetch  high  prices  per  acre.  These  conditions 
do  not  prevail  in  Alberta,,  for  the  dro^g^it  is  only  partial.  After 
the  fields  have  been  irrigated  a  ^ownpour  of  rain  may  come  and 
almost  drown  out  the  [crops,  and  the  produce,  mostly  fodder,  - 
fetches  too  low  a  price  in  the  market  to  beapthe  cost  of  an  extensive 
irrigation  plant.  It  would'  appear  that  the.  promoters  of  these 
schemes  faced  them  from  the  engineering  point  of  view  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  profitable  farming  of  the  products  of  the  Northwest.- 

The  railway  construction  during  the  five^years  from  1915-1920, 
on  account. of  \yar  conditions,  was  slight  and  of  no  importance  for 
settlement;  The  main  area  settled  was  already  practically  pro¬ 
vided  with  transportation  facilities.  A  few  short  extensions  were 
built  in  the  interest  of  isolated  settlers  or  to  link  up  lines  and  secure 
more  efficient  operations.  The  Canadian  Northern  line  running 
west  from  Edmonton  was  extended  to  Athabaska  Pass  and  New 

3 Canada  Year  Book,  1928  fOtUna.'  Dommicm  Bureau  of  Sut.st.es),  p.  257 
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Westminster, -but  as’thc-part  running  through  Alberta  duplicated 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  it  had  no  great  significance  for  the  opening 
up  of  the  country.  The  construction  of  a  line  by  this  company 
from  Edmonton  northeastward  to  Lac  la  Biche  opened  up  a  new 
‘country,  but  had  little  influence  on  settlement  in  war-time  with 
immigration  at  a  standstill.  The  same  may  Be  said  of  the  extension 
of  the  line  of  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan,  and  British  Columbia  line 
from  Lesser  Slave'  Lake,  westward  to  McLennan,  and  thence, 
northward  to  Peace  River,  as  well  as  westward  to  Spirit  River 
from  which  settlement  it  ran  south  to  Grande  Prairie. 

.The  railway  construction  of  1920-1925,  a  period  marked  by 
post-war  depression,  was  not  great.  The  Canadian  Pacific  built 
from  a  point  west  of  Sheho,  on  its  Yorkton  to  Saskatoon  line, 
northward  to  the  Saskatchewan  at  Nipawin.  It  also  built  from 
Lanigan  on  the  Yorkton  line  northward  to  Melfort  and  reached 
Ridgedale  in  a  northeasterly  course  aiming  for  connection  with  its 
Nipawin  line.  Farther  west  the  Canadian  Northern  line  to  Edam 
was  extended  to  SL  Walburg,  and  a  line  commenced  from  Edmonton 
in  the  previous' years  was  extended  eastward  to  St".  Paul  des  Md|tis, 
leaving  a  broad  spa'ce  to  be  covered  before  these  two  can  be  linked 
to  form  a  long  line  running ,  north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan. 
The  chief  interest  in  these  lines  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
bringing  settlers  deeper  into  the  country  visited  by  early  autumn 
frosts,  and  that  settlements  effected  by  them  required  the  earliest 
maturing  wheat  possible.  . 

2.  New  Wheats  and  New  Methods 

In  1911  the  Northwest  entered  the*  age  of  Marquis  wheat. 
This  new  variety  was  bred  in  1892,  in  the  time  of  William  Saunders, 
at  one  of  the  western  experime'nta‘1  farms,  by  crossing  male  Red 
Fife  with  a  female  of  one  of  the  three  types  of  hard  Red  Calcutta. 
In  1903  the  seed  lay  in  Ottawa  for  further  breeding  to  secure  fixity 
of  type  and  what  other  improvefnent  might  be  possible.  In  that 
year,  C.  E.  Saunders,  the  son  trained  under  his  father,  became 
Dominion  Cerealist  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  in  Ottawa, 
with  this  further  .breeding  one  of  his  duties.  Among  the  many 
varieties  awaiting  his  attention  was  one  which  he  afterwards  named 
Marquis.  Saunders  used  to  test  the  seed  for  gluten  by  the  some¬ 
what  crude  method  of  chewing  it  and  judgin'g  the  gluten  by  the 
stickiness  of  the  result.  His  attention  was  thus  directed  to  Marquis. 
The  tiny  plot  of  1904  yielded  less  than  one  pound  of  grain,  but  by 
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1908  the  seed  was  being  tested  in  tiie  western  experimental  farms. 
In  1911  the  report  of  the  Brandon  station  gave  the  average  results 
for  the  six  types  of  wheat  on  which  attention  was  concentrated 
during  the  previous  years. 


-Table  VHI— M  \turint.  Periods  and  Vieids  of  Varieties  of  Wheat*, 
(Averages  for  Five  Years) 


.  j 

Matlring  | 

— \ - 

Bis. 

V 

Preston  .... 

a  111 

42 

58 

White  Fife 

117 

41 

28 

Red  Fife  ... 

113 

41 

16 

Huron  .  .  . 

112 

38 

4 

Stanley  .  .... 

112 

37 

58 

Marquis  (for  3  years) 

107 

45  j 

3 

•  Report  of  Experimental  Farms,  1911  (Ottawa  Department  of  Agriculture). 


As  contrasted  with  Red  Fife  which  still  held  the  field  in  the  Canadian 
West,  Marquis  represented  a  gain  of  8  days  in  the  period  of  maturing 
and  7  bushels  in  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  The  gain  in  bulk  is  of  great 
importance  because  generally  speaking  the  earlier  the  wheat  matures 
the  lighter  the  crop.  The  test  as  between  Red  Fife  ancHMarquis 
over  a  period  of  eleven  and  ten  years  brought  similar  results. 


Indian  Head:  1907-1917  Inclusive4 
Days  from  seeding  to  ripening  Yield  in  lb.  per  acre 
Marquis  122  3,084 

Red  Fife  128  2,210  { 

Brandon:  1908-1917  Inclusive 
Marquis  *  107  2,594 

Red  Fife  _U3- -  2,148 


On  the  average  the  increased  productivity  at  Indian  Head  was 
about  40  per  cent.,  at  Brandon  it  was  about  20  per  cent.  At  a 
time  whep  immigrants  had  been  pouring  into  the  country  and 
increasing  the  volume  of  wheat  for  export  enormously,  Marquis 
wheat  waS  introduced,  and,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  above  results 

*  A.  Hi  R.  Bullcr,  Essays  on  IThtat  (New  York.  1919).  P.  175. 
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added  very  greatly  to  that  volume.  Not  less  important  was  the 
security  gained  for  the  crops.  Harvesting  was  put  forward  six 
days  by  Marquis  and*6arly  autumn  frosts  lost  that  jnueh  of  their 
former  terrors.  Moreover,  while  not  rust  resistant,  Marquis 
tends  to  mature  before  rust  becomes  prevalent.  Rust  is  a  plant 
disease  which  feeds  on  the  sap  in  the  stem  and  prevents  it  from 
going  to  fill  out  the  grains.  The  grains  of  Marquis  are  usually 
well-fed  before  the  combination  of  warmth  and  damp  in  August 
gives  full  play  to  the  development  of  rust.  To  these  gre^t  gains  in 
the  material  sphere  must  be  added  one  in  the  psychological.  The 
development  of  Marquiis  was  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  climate  by  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to.  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  West. 
The  experimental  stations  of  the  Government  and  of  the  universities 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  turned  with  redoubled  energy  to  out- 
Marquis  Marquis.  Could  a  wheat  be  found  with  all  the  virtues 
of  Marquis  but  maturing  sufficiently  early  to  escape  from  the 
frosts  recurring  in  the  northern  parts  now  being  settled?  As 
rust  became  increasingly  prevalent,  especially  near  the  international 
boundary,  could  a  rust-resisting  variety  be  secured?  These  are 
the  questions  which  have  held  the  attention  in  the  last  twelve  years'. 

The  strains  of  wheat  which  gave  some  promise  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  north  were,  in  the  year  1923,  Reward,  Garnet, 
Hude,  and  Ruby.  These  were  all  the  result  of  many  years  of 
cross-ijrqeding  and  culture.  In  1888  A.  F.  Saunders,  a  son  of 
William  Sounders,  under  his  father’s  dire^pn  bred  from  White 
tfe  (male)'']  and  (Russian)  Ladoga  (female)  a  strain  called  Alpha, 
tn  (1892  he  crossed  hard  Red  Calcutta  (male)  with  Alpha  (female) 
got  what  was  called  Fraser.  In  1903,  C.  E.  Saunders,,  his 
Fother,  crossed  Fraser  (male)  with  downy  Gehun  (female),  a 
seed  from  the  upper  limit  of  wheat  growing  on  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  imported  by  William  Saunders.  The  result  was 
Prelude'.  In  1891  W.  T.  Macoun  crossed  a  Russian  wheat  Onega 
(male)  with  Gehun  (female)  and  got  Downy  Riga,  the  female  of 
which  C.  E.  S'aunders  crossed  with-  the  male  of  Red  Fife.  This 
issued  in  Ruby.  The  pedigree  of  Garnet  is  even  longer.-  It 
begins  with  the  early-maturing  Ladoga  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  eighties  and  which  Saunders  had  imported  from 
Russia.  Crossed  with  Red  Fife,  Ladoga  produced  Preston  and 
Preston  A,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nineties.  Bred 
with  a  straimout  of  Riga  (Riga  M)  Preston  A  gave  Garnet.  Prelude 
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crossed  with  Red  Fife  gave  Reward.  The  results'  of  Yhe  test  of 
all  these  along  with  Marquis  and  Red  Fife  as  made  at  Indian  Head 
in  1923  were  as  shown  in  Table  IX. 


Table  IX— Wheat  (Fallow):  Test  of  Varietils  or  Strains 
(Date  of  sowing,  May  4,  1923 — Indian  Head,  Sask  ) 


1  No  OF 

|  Averace 

Strength 

!  Yield 

Vi  f  i  d 

\\  fightof 

Dais 

PER 

Measured 

on  Scale 

Acre 

Name  of  Varjfty 

of  10 

(inches) 

Poors 

(lb) 

(bus.)  (lb.) 

Cleaning 

Reward  (Ottawa  928). 

103 

45 

10 

1  ,sso  i 

31  20 

64  0 

Garnet  (Ottawa  652). 
Marquis  (Indian  Head 

100 

43 

7 

1,740 

29 

61  0 

seed) . 

104 

43 

7 

1,740 

29 

58  0 

Prelude  (Ottawa  135) . 

98  I 

40 

7 

1,360 

22  40 

59  2 

Ruby  (Ottawa  623)  ... 

99 

44 

1,140 

19 

60  0 

Red  Fife  (Ottawa  17) 

11! 

52 

7  • 

960 

16 

58  0 

The  table  shows  how  far  Red  Fife  was  now  outclassed  in  yield, 
calculated  both  by  weight  and  measure.  It  shows  also  that  Marquis 
was  outclassed  in  the  matter  of  early  maturing  by  Reward  (1  day) 
Garnet  (4  days),  Prelude  (6  days),  and  Ruby  (5  days)  but  in  yield 
it  was  only  surpassed  by  Reward.  Prelude  as  against  Garnet  was 
doomed  to  fall  out  of  the  race  for  its  low  yield,  which  could  not 
be  offset  by  its  maturing  2  days  earlier.  The  same  reasons  put 
Ruby  out  of  the  race.  The  conclusions  at  Indian  Head,  1923, 
received  ample  tonfirmation  through  the  tests  of  subsequent  years 
and  elsewhere.  By  1927  the  Donation  Department  of  Agriculture 
felt  sufficiently  sure  of  Garnet  to  issue  a  pamphlet,  Garnet  Wheat, 
New  Promising  V ariety  of  Early-Maturing  Spring  Wheat.  The 
“General  Conclusions”  (p.  74)  run: 

From  the  data  now  available  we  may  Lonclude  that  Garnet  is  a  variety  which 
merits  consideration  in  those  districts  where  the  conditions  [meaning  more 
particularly  late  sowing  and  early  frosts]  are  inimical  to  the  proper  development 
of  Marquis.  .  .  .  From  the  standpoint  of  milling  and  baking  qualities,  Garnet 
undoubtedly  does  not  rank  as  high  as  Marquis,  all  things  considered,  although 
it  seems  entitled  to  rank  among  the  good  milling  cereals.  The  chief  point 
regarding  which  Garnet  is  open  to  criticism  is  in  the  colour  of  flour.  This  with¬ 
out  doubt  is  more  creamy  than  Marquis.  Since,  however,  bleaching  and  maturing 
processes  have  become  so  highly  developed  and  are  becoming  so  generally  prac- 
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tised,  the  objection  to  the  colour  of  Garnet  would  appear  to  be  appreci 
minimized. 

With  this  mucii  encouragement,  the  farmers  in  northerly  p 
began  to  grow  Garnet  on  a  large  scale,  the  general  distributio 
seed  having  begun  in  1926. 

It  was  not  till  1929  that  Reward  was  officially  distribu 
Further  tests  had  shown  that  it  matured,  not  1  but  5  day^  ea 
than  Marauis.  that  its  straw  was  strone.  a  matter  of  imoort; 
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The  comparison  of  118  samples  each  of  Marquis  and  Reward 
grown  side  by  side  with  Marquis  from  seed  provided  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  resulted  as  follows: 


In  ' 

Protein  | 

In  | 

Ble.ndinc 

Reward  samples  poorer  than  Marquis . 

5 

6 

8 

Reward  sampocs  equal  to  Marquis  . 

20 

14 

50 

Reward  samples  better  than  Marquis  .  . 

75 

-80  j 

42 

The  comparison  of  Garnet  and  Reward  worked  out  as  follows: 


- 

In 

In  | 

Blendinc 

Samples  of  Reward  that  were  poorer  than  Garnet. 

2 

3 

0 

Samples  equal  to  Garnet . 

13' 

6 

10 

Samples  5-15  per  cent,  better  than  Garnet.  .  . 

34 

26 

50 

Samples  15-25  per  cent,  better  than  Garnet.  . 

22 

21 

26 

Samples  25-35  per  cent,  better  than  Garnet. 

12 

18 

11 

Samples  more  thai^35  per  cent,  better  than  Garnet. 

17 

*  26 

3 

Total  Reward  better  than  Garnet 

85 

91 

90 

A  comparison  of  the  samples  grown  in  the  north  with  those 
grown  in  the  south  using  'Marquis,  grown  iruthe  same  place,  as 
the  measuring  rod  brought  the  following  results: 


(per  cent.) 

BEo 

Bl.EI.DISC 
Value 
(per  cent.) 

North-grown 

The  average  valu 

e  of  Garnet  is  .  J 

j®per  cent. 

12  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

j®  lower 

lower 

lower 

The  average  valu 

e  of  Reward  is^HS 

H7  per  cent. 

17  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

4f| 

higher 

1  higher 

higher 

South-grown 

The  average  valu 

e  of  Garnet  is.  ...  j 

2  per  cent. 

,  8  percent. 

low  er 

y  Iowcf 

The  average  valu 

e  of  Reward  is  . 

11  per  cent 

15  permit. 

4  per  cent. 

higher 

higher 

higher 

“In  protein,  baking  quality  and  blending  value,  there  is  a  greater 
spread,  between  Garnet  and  Reward,  when  grown  in  the  north, 
than  when  grown  in  the  so.uth.” 
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Basing  on  these  findings  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  issued 
a  bulletin  (No.  49),  The  Relative  Quality  of  Marquis,  Garnet  and 
Reward  Wheats  Grown  in  Saskatchewan ,  recommending  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  Garnet  by  Reward.  The  importance  of  this  con¬ 
clusion  in  this  period  of  depressed  prices  due  to  over-production 
appears  in  the  Guide  to  Crop  Production  in  Saskatchewan  (Bulletin 
No.  82)  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Saskatchewan. 
The  argument  runs:  Canadian  wheat  is  in  demand  in  Europe  for 
its  high  protein,  baking  quality  and  blending  value.  It  can  be 
mixed  with  inferior  wheats  to  give  a  fine  quality  of  bread.  A 
uniform  standard  of  quality  is  of  supreme  moment  in  this  time  of 
fierce  competition  in  the  world  market.  It  would  be  wise,  there¬ 
fore,  to  eliminate  all  inferior  varieties  from  the  crops  of  the  country 
and  secure  a  uniformly  high  standard  of  quality.  This  can  be 
obtained  by  the  growth  of  Marquis  in  the  south,  and  early-maturing 
Reward  (which  betters  it  in  almost  every  way)  in  the  north. 

The  search  for  a  rust-resistant  wheat  has,been  long  and  persistent. 
At  present  Ceres  Is  being  recommended  as  the  nearest- approach 
to  it.  At  the  Brandon  Experimental  Farm  in  1927  its  record  as 
compared  with  Marquis  was:  * 


Table  X — Comparison  of  Wheats  for  Rust-Resistance,  1927* 


The  weight  of  Ceres  per  bushel  is  nearly  2  lb.  greater  than  Marquis, 
while  Marquis  is  of  greater  bulk.  Ceres  harboured  but  13  per  cent, 
stem  rust  as  against  Marquis  75  per  cent.  The  present  aim  for 
the  grain-growing  business  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  then  is  to 
secure  the'general  raising  of  wheat  of  high  Marquis  standard  for 
export  by  growing  Marquis  in  the  central  area  where  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  safe  from  frost  and  rust,  Reward  in  the  north  where  its 
early  maturing  quality  promises  escape  from  the  frost,  and  Ceres 
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near  the  international  border  where  the  dangers  from  rust  are 
great,  all  wheats  below  the  standards  of  these  equal  three  to-be 
eliminated. 

If  this  policy  is  to  be  pursued  a  profitable  domestic  use  must  be 
found  for  low  grades  of  wheat.  Research  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  has  resulted  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  t-Nq-  56,  Dec.  1932)  pointing  the  way.  “Several  years  of 
low  prices^fcoupled  with  feed  shortages  in  certain  areas  have  aided 
in  focusing  attention  jupon  the  value  of  grain  as  a  livestock  feed  .... 
The  lower  market  grades  of  wheat  are  nearly  equal  to  the  higher 
or  milling  grades  in  feeding  value.”  Experiment  was  made  with 
8  groups  of  bacon  pigs  on  vario.us  diets  with  the  following  results. 


GSoP 

Ration 

Daily 
Gain 
(lb  ) 

Required 
per  100 

Lb.  Gain 

1. 

Wheat  plus  green  forage  and  buttermilk 

1  50 

275 

2. 

Wheat  plus  green  forage  and  tankage 

1  15 

368 

3 

Corn  plus  green  forage  and  buttermilk  . 

1  24 

291 

4. 

Corn  plus  green  forage  and  tankage 

1  09- 

370 

5. 

Barley  plus  green  forage  and  buttermdk  r 

1  44 

281 

6. 

Barley  plus  green  forage  and  tankage 

1  12 

382 

7.  ' 

Oats  plus'grecn  forage  and  buttermilk . 

1  .10 

333 

j 

Oats  plus  green  forage  and  tankage 

,1 

93 

425 

Not  orri^is  wheat  of  low  grade  a  profitable  substitute  for  corn  but 
it  carries  with  it  the  advantage  of  being  home  grown  and  cheaper. 
Satisfactory Jjjj^lts  were  also  secured  in  fattening  cattle.  We 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  grajn  growing 
in  the  West.  We  will  no  longer  pay  costly  freightage  to  throw  our 
inferior  grain  upon  a  reluctant  and  glutted  market,  but  confine  our 
exports  to  the  highest  grade  of  which  the  European  countries  always 
require  their  quota  to  strengthen  the  bread  from  their  inferior 
grain.  Our  low-grade  wheat  used  at  home  will  be  ultimately 
exported  in  the  form  of  bacon  or  fatted  cattle,  and  bring  satisfactory 
returns.  The  interest  of  this  brochure  is,  however,  less  in  the 
actual  results  than  in  indicating  the  extent  to  which  here,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  crises  "of  the  agriculture  of  the  W’est,  scientific 
research  has”  been  able  to  discount  the  difficulties  of  the  climate, 
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of  transportation,  and  of  marketing,  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  the  country  and  to  instill  hope  for  the  future  when  most  needed. 

Of  all  the  investigations — and  they  can  be  counted  by  the  score — • 
into  methods  of  agriculture,  the  economic  use  of  machinery  and 
what  not,  space  permits  reference  to  but  one  more,  the  search  for 
a  forage  plant  adapted  to  western  condition?  and  this  is  taken  up 
only  because  it  throws  light  upon  the  general  development.  As 
we  have  seen,  all  along  the  farmer  was  urged  not  to  confine  himself 
to  grain  growing  but  to  bank  against  crop  failures  by  diversified 
farming  and  in  particular  by  stock-raising.  In  the  early  days 
this  was  simple  enough  for  thg^attle  could  graze (on  the  open  prairie, 
and  forage  could  be  secured  at  little  cost  by  cutting  the  prairie 
grass,  prairie  wool  as  it  was  called  (on  any  spot  every  second  year), 
or  the  hay  in  the  sloughs  (yearly).  But  in  the  period  under  study 
the  land  was  largely  taken  up,  was  being  fenced  in  and  put  under 
grain;  the- sloughs  had  often  been  trampled  into  holes  by  the 
cattle  so  that  the  mower  could  no  longer  be  used,  and  indeed  the 
sloughs  generally  were  drying  up.  Accordingly,  if  the  farmer  was 
to  cpntinue  rearing  cattle,  and  the  dairy  industry  was  to  progress, 
some  suitable  forage  plant  must  be  found.  Among  the  materials 
investigated  were  green  oats  cured  as  hay,  Western  Riga  grass, 
brome  grass,  timothy  hay,  alfalfa  (lucerne),  and  the  red  clovers 
of  Ontario  and  Britain,  none  of  which  proved  wholly  satisfactory.. 
By  1916  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  had  found  a  solution  in 
drought-resisting  sweet  clover,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  pestilent 
weed.  The  strain  developed  was  from  Siberia  and  was  given  the 
name  Arctic.  Not  only  has  it  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  forage 
plant,  but  incidentally  it  helps  to  solve  several  other  problems 
which  face  farming.  It  has  proved  an  excellent  means  of  meeting 
the  weed  menace  for  its  rank  growth  in  the  spring  chokes  out  many 
types  of  weeds.  One  apparent  disadvantage,  viz.,  that  it  is  but  a 
biennial  has  worked  rather  in  t  its  favour.  Much  cropping  of 
wheat  deprives  eyen  the  rich  prairie  mould  of  its  organic  matter 
or  “fiEre”,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  yield  begins  to  decline.  Robbed 
of  its  “fibre”  the  land  becomes  subject  to  “blowing”  under  the 
fierce  prairie  winds.  Arctic  sweet  clover  “beats  nodules  on  its  roots. 
These  nodules  are  the  home  of  bacteria  that  utilize  the  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  of  the  air  lodged  between  the  soil  particle?  and  convert 
these  two  gases  into  a  substance  called  nitrate.  Nitrate  is  a 
fertilise*?.#*  plant  food,  required  by  all  plants.”  The  vigorous 
branchln|^^ot  , system  of  the  clover  penetrates  into  and  mellows 
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the  soil,  leaving  it  receptive  to  rainfall.  Ploughed  in,  at  the  end 
of  its  second  summer,  Artie  sweet  clover  puts  back  into  the  soil 
what  has  been  taken  from  it,  providing  it  with  decaying  organic 
matter.  At  this  stage  it  holds  the  soil  together  and  minimizes 
the  “blowing”  which  is  so  harmful  in  spring.  It  thus  provides 
a  hay  qrop,  a  pasture  crop  for  stock,  pigs  and  poultry;  it  keeps 
weeds  under  control;  it  gives  its  own  seed;. and  it  improves  the 
subsequent  wheat  crop.  In  the  sum  it  tends  to  maintain  stock- 
raising,  and  it  keeps  grain  growing  from  declining.  Here  again 
scientific  research  is  coming  to  the  rescue  of  agriculture  by  pointing 
out  the  means  by  which  the  difficulties  of  the  climate  may  be- 
discounted. 

3.  The  Administrations  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
in  Reference  to  Agriculture 

The  educational  activities  of  the  several  governments  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  so  far  from  being  abated  by  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  years  1911-1925,  were  greatly  increased,  for  the  progressive 
well-being  of  the  country  put  the  means  of  financing  elaborate 
policies  at  the  disposal  of  the  administrations.  Indeed  the  prov¬ 
inces  may  be  said  to  have  only  got  into  their  full  stride  from  1913 
onwards.  Because  of  the  range  a'nd  intricacy  of  these  activities 
and  the  diverse  courses  taken  by  the  several  governments,  it  will 
be  well,  to  take  Saskatchewan  as  tHe~~typical  province,  and  to 
refer  to  Alberta  and  Manitoba  as  occasion  arises.'  Even  in  reference 
to  Saskatchewan  the  individual  schemes  can  only  be  indicated. 
What  requires  emphasis  is  the  contribution  of  the  Government 
towards  educating  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  immigrant  settlers 
up  to  efficiency  and  to  the  production  of  the  highest  grades  in 
the  several  lines.  Nor  should  it  be  inferred  because  only  occasional 
mention  is  made  of  the  contributions  of  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  the  Dominion  Government  was  not  equally 
active.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  in  the  sphere  of 
agriculture  constitutional  wrangles  over  the  respective  sphere  of 
the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  were  avoided  and  cooperation 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  ■Agriculture  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  the  province  was 
able  to  pass  over  to  it  the  task  of  educating  the  farmers  up  to  high 
standards  of  agriculture.  The  work  of  the  college  has  taken  three 
directions — research,  intra-mural  instruction,  and  extra-mural 
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education  by  means  of  the  "Extension  Department.  The  researches 
have  been  supported  not  only  by  the  provincial  but  also  in  certain 
cases  by  the  Dominion  Government.  The  development  of  forage 
plants  calculated  to  put  the  livestock  industry  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  the  search  for  a  wheat  of  the  same  grade  as  Marquis,  with  the 
same  milling  and  baking  qualities  but  maturing,  as  Reward  does, 
early  enough  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  northern  part  of  the  provinces, 
both  indicated  above,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  activity 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  this  sphere. 

The  intra-mural  instruction  has  had  two  aims — to  train  a  small 
but  highly  efficient  band  of  students,  the  potential  educators  and 
leaders  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the  province,  and  to  give  a  good 
agricultural  education  to  as  many  farmers’  sons  as  may  be,  who 
will  go  back  to  their  farms  and  become  model  farmers  in  their 
district.  The  first  group  receives  a  scientific  training  covering 
four  years  and  graduates  with  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture,  vyhich  beside  training  them  for  the  farm  fits  them  for 
teaching  irD’secondary  schools  or  colleges,  for  research,  and  for 
administrative  work.  These  students  usually  specialize  in  some 
special  branch.  Scholarships  enable  the  most  promising  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  and  research  in  the  highly-equipped  institutions 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  An  adequate  proportion  of 
the  graduates  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  the  administrative  service  of  the  province  and  has  already 
made  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  land.  The  second  group 
after  two  years  of  more  general  study  can  pass  out  to  the  occupation 
of  farming  with  the  certificate  of  Associate  in  Agriculture. 

The  wider  task  of  educating  the  farming  population  at  large 
lies  upon  the  Extension  Department.  To  do  this  work  effectively 
some  medium  must  be  provided  through  which  the  department  can 
function.  This  is  found  for  the  farmers  in  the  Agricultural  Societies 
and  for  their  wives  in  the  Homemakers’  Clu.bs.  No  campaign  has 
ever  been  staged  to  organize  agricultural  societies.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  rigid  requirements  have  been  laid  down  before  a  charter  is 
granted.  Yet  the  societies  have  increased  from  year  to  year 
from  the  Territorial  regime  when  they  first  came  into  being  in 
1887  up  to  the  present.  At  the  inception  of  the  province  in  1905 
there  were  33  societies;  in  19.25  there  were  156  with  10  additional 
ranking  as  “unchartered  societies”.  These  societies  have  ofgani.zed 
the  local  fairs,  whose  educational  value  appears  to  have  varied 
greatly,  and  the  Institutes  devoted  wholly  to  the  consideration  of 
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thfe^  farming,  problems  of  the  locality.  In  the  early  days,  the. 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  had  generously'  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  provinces^  in 'providing  lecturers -from  among 
their  trained  agriculturists  on  the  experimental  farms,  but  as  the 
number  of. societies  multiplied  such  assistance  became.increasingly 
inadequate.  There  was  great  danger  of  the  institutes  having  to 
rely  upon  local  talent  in  which  case  they  would-  descend  to  the 
level  of.  me'etings  of  farmers  swapping  experiences.  All  looked  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture  to  provide  trained  men  to  maintain  a 
high  le.vel  of  instruction  at  the  Institutes.  But  in  its  early  years 
the  resources  of  the  College  were  inadequate  for  training  of  a  more 
specialized  kind.  The  Dominion  Government  fortunately  offered 
’the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  In  1912  the  government 
of  Sir  "Robert  Borden  introduced  a  measure  to  aid  agriculture.6 
“The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  with  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
in-Council,  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
any  province  setting  forth  the  terms  upon  which  such  subsidy  is 
granted  and  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  shall  be  expended.”  In  gome  of  the -eastern  provinces 
the  money  was  spent  building  fences  for  the  farmers.  -In  the  West 
it  was  expended  on  agricultural  education.  In  fact,  the  grant  is 
referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Agriculture  not  as  the  Agricultural  Aid  Grant,  but  a§  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Instruction  Grant.  In  1922-1923,  the  last  year  of  the  scheme, 
the  following  use  was  made  of  the  money  ifi  Saskatchewan:6 


1.  Staff  salaries — Research  and  extension  service .  $19,209  49 

2.  Women’s  work — Homemakers’  clubs . { . 7,500  00 

,  B.  Instruction  and  Demonstration 

3.  Demonstration  trains  .  20,000  00 

4.  Agricultural  representatives . . .  6,209  50 

5.  Veterinary  short  course .  500  00 


C.  Elementary  Agricultural  Education 
6.  Agricultural  instruction  in  public,  high,  and. normal  schools, 


household  science,  training  of  teachers,  nature  study  .  20,709  49 

7.  Grants  to  schools  operating  departments  in  household  science.  .  3,000  00 

8.  Expenses  of  officials  at  school  fairs .  3,000.00' 

.  9.  Post-graduate  course  in  agriculture,  agricultural  scholarships 

(from  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  study  elsewhere)..  1,600  00 


$81,728  48 
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A  similar  use  was  madr'of  the  grant  in  the  other  prairie  provinces. 

With  a  satisfactory  group  of  trained  young  men  at  its  disposal 
to  supervise,  and  assist  the  agricj^^iral  societies  in  their  various 
activities  th'crc  was  continued  interest  and  progress  through  the 
years.  At  the  twentieth  anniversary  of -the  establishment  of  the 
province  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Department  summarized 
progress  in  the  following  statistical  table. 


Table  XI — Growth  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  their  Work,  1905-1926* 


1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1926 

Number  of  Societies 

76 

115 

141 

‘  156 

158 

Total  membership 

3,849 

12,468 

14.43  5 

20,712 

25,076 

28,104 

Average  membership 
Total  pores  paid  at 

116 

161 

125 

141 

188 

198 

exhibitions  . 

559,194 

5552,045 

>586,482 

81  10,067 

8152,732 

8186,319 

Ploughing  matches 

7 

61 

32 

10 

13 

Seed  fairs.  .  / . 

62 

90 

45 

34 

37 

Poultry  shows 

25 

37 

32 

40 

pield  competitions. 
Provincial  seed-fair 

39 

24 

29 

57 

x- 

"  entrks:  '  •  ' 

-  113 

190 

j  311 

486'- 

The  range  and  volume  of  the  activity  of  the  agricultural  societies^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Saskatchewan  may  be  judged  by  the  report  of  the 
Director  for  the  single  year  1926-1927.  “One  hundred  and.fortyr 
eight  agricultural  exhibitions;  54  standing-grain  competitions; 
4'Combined  seed-crop  and  cleaned-seed  Competitions;  6  good-farm¬ 
ing  competitions;  12  forage-crop  cori?petitions;  33  farm-gardens 
competitions;' 37  seed  fairs;  40  poultry  shows;  2  fall  shows;  3 
horticultural  shows;  3  calf-feeding  competitions;  1  spring  stock 
show;  3  field  days  [i.e.,  the  gathering  of  the  local  society  on  a 
specially  fine  farm  for  inspection];  4  excursions  to  the  University ; 
128  agricultural  short  course  meetings  [Institutes];  41  agricultural 
lecture-car  meetings  [lectures  in  a  railway  car  fitted  for  the  purpose 
and  sent  mostly  to  areas  where  the  settlers  were  scattered  and  not 
organized  in  a  society];  64  boys’  stock-judging  courses  [conducted 
at  the  fairs];  51'stock-judging  competitions;  21  pig-clubs’ .fairs  [in 
which  the  boys  compete  for  prizes  with  pigs  of  their  own  raising]; 
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and  42  miscellaneous  agricultural  meetings.”  For  the  most  part 
'  the  local  groups  provided  the  Accommodation  and  the  advertising; 
the  Extension  Department,  the  judges  and  lecturers. 

The  seed  fairs  originated  in  Territorial  times.  Prizes  were 
given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  best  samples. 
Their  interest  was  greatly  "enhanced  from  1906  when  they  were 
brought  into  relationship  with  competitions  of  the  standing  crops 
of  the  locality,  at  first  only  of  grain,  but  finally  of  all  the  crops, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  brome  grass,  western  rye  grass,  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover,  and  corn.  The  standing-crop  competition  -showed  ' 
the  value  of  clean  seed  in  keeping  down  the  weeds,  and  constituted 
a  flank  attack  on  the  noxious  weeds.  The  seed  grain  fairs  owed 
their  origin  and  growth  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Seed 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion,  which 
at  first  supplied  the  judges  and  the  lecturers  and  to  the  financial 
support  of  the  local  Government  in  the  forrr\  of  prizes.  In  1915 
the  provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  undertook  to  inspect, 
free  of  charge,  the  fields  of  registered  seed  growers  and  their  seed. 
In  that  year  8,200  bushels  were  inspected  and  sealed  for  91  membefs, 
ii»  1922-1923,  22,091  bushels.  In  1928  there  were  482  members  of 
the  Canadian  Seed  Growers’  Association  in  good  standing  in 
Saskatchewan.  In  1923  registered  seed  was  made  a  regular  grade' 
under  the  'Act  respecting  the  Testing,  Inspection  and  Sale  of  Seed 
(13-14  Geo.  V.  c.  27)  and  crop  and  seed  inspections,  were  discon¬ 
tinued  by  the  provincial  department  and  were  undertaken  by  the  ' 
Dominion  Seed  Branch.  No  finer  illustration  could  be  desired  than 
this  of  the  results  of  the  team  work  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  provincial  department,  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  societies. 

In  the  early  years  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  invite 
representatives  from  each  agricultural  society  to  Regina  to  disct^- 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  circuit  of  fairs  and 
stitutes,  and  general  policy.  There  would  be  an  'evening  meeting 
of  an  educational  ^i^d  thereafter.  On  Dec.  11  and  12,  1907  “the 
first  Convention  of  t-he  Agricultural  Societies  was  held  in  Regina, 
the  second  in  January,  1909.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  the  Convention  made  the  college  its  home, 
addresses  being  frequently  emphasized  by  demonstrations  on  the 
university  farm.  At  these  meetings,  the  farmers  envisaged  the 
results  of  the  researches  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  were 
encouraged  to  secure  seed  and  test  the  results  in  actual  farming. 
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Their  reports  are  strictly  a  continuation  of  the  researches,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Reward  wheat  grown  in  tl|e  north,  a  definite  contri¬ 
bution  towards  them.  At  the  conventions  the  provincial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  stood  to  the  front  at  the  side  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  policies  and  aims  of  the  Department  were 
explained  and  their  reactions  on  the  farmers  ascenainedf’so  that 
the  Department  could  go  forward  to  its  legislation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  with  the  intelligent  support  of  its  public.  The  happy 
reaction  of  these  groups  upon  one  another — the  practical  farmers,- 
■  the  men  of  scientific  research,  and  the  administrators — goes  far- 
towards-  explaining  the  smooth  course  of  agricultural  development 
in  the  West,  and  the  efficiency  that  has  been  secured.  \ 

In  Manitoba  and  Alberta  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
societies  an’d  their  relation  to  the  administration  is  much  as  pictured 
-  in  Saskatchewan.  The  range  of  the  activities  and  the  emphasis 
naturally  have  varied  with  the  needs  of  the  several  provinces,  but 
the  general  results  have  been  similar.  -The  greatest  differences  are 
a  matter  of  machinery.  In  the  two  provinces  the  Extension 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  several  Departments  of  Agriculture'.' 
In  Manitoba,  the  Agricultural  College  established  in  1905  stood 
beside  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  conventions  of  the 
farmers’  societies. 

In  Alberta  the  differences  in  the  machinery  are  due  to  the  policy 
followed  in  agricultural  education.  In  1911,  6  demonstration 
farms  were  planned  for  different  points  in  the  province — at 
Medicine  Hat,  Claresholm,  Olds,  Sedgewick,  Vermilion,  and  Stony, 
Plain.  The  plan  was  to  erect  agricultural  schools  at  those  points 
to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  several  regions  in  practical 
agriculture^and  domestic  science.  Graduation  from  these  schools 
was  intended  to  give  admittance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
when  established  (1915).  The  farms  were  to  serve  at  once  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  schools  and  as  centres  of  education  for 
the  farmers  of  the  several'  regions.  Probably  because  of  the  cost 
of  the  scheme  only  3  schools — at  Claresholm,  Olds,  and  Vermilion — 
were  opened.  These  farms  and  schools  because  the  centres  of 
education  for  farmers  in  the  several  areas;  and  the  meetip’g-place 
for  annual  conventions  of  the  agricultural  societies,  with  the  result 
that  Alberta  has  no  provincial  convention.  If  provincial  unity 
was  not  attained  as'in  Saskatchewan,  local  unity  was  secured  and 
it  was  further  enhanced  by  a  system  of  district  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  inaugurated  in  1915 — a  system 
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which  prevails  also  in  Manitoba.  The  duty  of  these  representatives 
has  been  to  train  the  farmers  of  their  region  into  observance  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Department,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  better 
methods  of  production.  They  are  looked  upon  as  the  only  means 
by  which  extension  work  can  be  carried  out!  The  system  began 
to  be  installed  in  Saskatchewan  in  1914,  when  4  representatives 
were  appointed,  but  difficulty  was  found  in  getting  men  of  the 
ability  and  of  the  range  of  talents  equal  to  the  task  of  promoting 
the  many  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  organizing 
the  extension  work.  Especially  was  this  so  during  the  war. 
In  1922,  a  fresh  start  was  made  with  5  graduates  of  the  agricultural 
college,  but  the  termination  of  the  Dominion  grant  in  aid  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  demands  of  economy  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  scheme  in  the -following  year. 

In  the  administration,  the  term  “extension”  is  applied  to  the 
more  purely  educational  part  of  the  work.  The  schemes  of  more 
immediate  concern  to  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  came  under 
the  classification  “improvement”.  While  the  commercial  side 
is  more  to  the  front  and  the  methods  differ,  none  the  less  the  work 
has  been  educational,  and  directed  to  procure  greater  productivity 
and  higher  standards  of  produce.  On  the  Live  Stock  Commissioner 
was  laid  the  duty  of  training  the  farmers  to'"nftse  better  breeds  of 
animals,  and  of  securing  better  markets.  This  'was  achieved 
through  the  various  organizations  which  arose  in  the  place  of  the 
Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association — societies  devoted  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals — the  Horse-,  the  Cattle-, 
the  Sheep-,  the  Swine-breeders’  Associations.  These  received 
grants  from  the  peparfment  of  Agriculture  towards  their  adminis¬ 
tration  and  money  prizes  for  their  shows — at  the  exhibitions  and 
at  the  Winter  Fair — whose  commercial  and  educational  value  none 
doubted.  The  -  .Government  of  Saskatchewan  'was  particularly 
concerned  to  escape  from  exclusive  grain  growing,  and  it  is  eloquent 
of  the  hold  wheat  growing  had  on  the  farmers  and  of  the  difficulties 
in  the*way  of  stock-raising  that  the?  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
to  employ  a  special  device  tolead  the  farmers <Ig|o  stock-raising. 
The  Report  for  1913  runs:-  - 

On  account  of  the  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  small  farmers  to  obtain  breeding 
stock  and  also  on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  procedure,  such  as 
lack  of  capital  and  scarcity  of  suitable  anim&'ls,  the  department  formulated  a 
distribution  policy  under  which  applicants  wouffl  be  supplied  with  a  certain 
number  of  animals  on  a  cash,  hajf-cash  or  all  Credit  basis  upon  their  compliance 
with  certain  stipulated  regulations. a 
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This  was  the  scheme  of  Territorial  days  revived.  That  the  farmers 
availed  themselves  of  this  offer  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the 
distribution:  . 


Table  XII — Purchasers  Under  the  Act* 


•V. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Total 

Purchaser'  of  cattle 

127 

163 

184 

243 

356 

310 

402 

284 

303 

271 

194 

2,837 

Purchasers  of  sheep. 

18 

52 

30 

101 

162 

120 

61 

12 

18 

17 

591 

Purchasers  of  swine 

2 

3 

65 

5. 

7 

53 

18 

T28j 

62 

343 

Total . 

183 

239 

273 

522 

477 

529 

398 

383 

417 

273j 

3,771 

*  Report  oj  Department 

Oj  At, 

e,  IDS 

4  (Rq 

5ma  1 

Prune 

In  11  years,  pure-bred  cattle,  mostly  bulls,  were  distributed  to 
-2^837  farmers.  This  must  have  been  a  stimulus  to  many  others 
to1  improve  their  herds  by  purchases  at  the  fairs.  Another  impetus 
in  the  same  direction  was  given  by  the  Government  creameries 
in  the  form  of  butter-fat,  cow-testing  competitions,  and  especially 
by  the  purchase  of  milk  on  the  basis  of  butter-fat  and  by  short 
Courses  in  dairying,  dairymen’s  conventions,  dairy-demonstration 
trains,  and-  the  like. 

•  The  Prairie  Provinces  have  a  climate  altogether  suitable  for 
poultry-raising.  'The  land  is  full  of  sunshine  even  in  the  winter, 
j  and  its  dryness  makes  for  the  health  of  the  flocks.  Yet  the  farmers 
were  slow  to  appreciate  the  possibilities.  It  was  largely  through 
-  the  several  governments  that  they  came  to  realize  this.  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  as  we  have  seen,  j^ought  chickens  of  an  approved  standard, 
at  the  creameries,  fattened  and  sold  them,  giving  the  farmers  the 
benefit  of  the  net  profits.  Alberta  led  the  way  in  teaching  the 
poultry  growers  to  candle  and  grade  their  eggs.  Cooperative 
egg  societies  were  the  means  devised  to  accomplish  this.  Govern¬ 
ment-poultry  farms  provided  the  people  with  pure-bred  stock.  To¬ 
day  poultry  is  one  of  the  four  great  industries  of  the  West.  Western 
turkeys,  which,  on  account  of  the  long  summer  days  in  the  Peace 
(  River  region,  grow  to  great  size,  adorn  the  dinner  tables  of  the  rich 
in  Montreal.  & 

The  provincial  governments  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into 
business  enterprises  if  only  they  promised  to  be  a  means  of  educating 
the  farmers.  The  Saskatchewan  Government  operated  the  cream¬ 
eries  and  sold  their  product,  giving  the  total  net  profits  to  the 
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members  of  the  “cooperative”  company.  In  Alberta  the  creameries 
were  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  but  such, of  them  as  chose 
could  hand  over  the  produce  to  the  Government  for  storage  and 
sale.  The  Government  entered  into  business  with  no  theories, 
socialist  or  collectivist.  The  bureaucracies  did  not  show  the 
usual  octopus-like  tendency  to  grasp  at  more  and  more  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  They  never  swerved  from  their  main 
objectives,  to  train  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  settlers  to  discount 
disastrous  years  of  drought  and  frost  by  diversified  farming,  to 
inculcate  in  them  the  value  of  high  grades  of  produce,  and  to  create 
a  business  machine  which  would  deliver  the  farmer  from  the  grip 
of  the  middleman,  apd  would  bring  maximum  profits  to  him. 
With  this  last  object  in  view  a  commission  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  operations  of  systems  of  agricultural  credit.  Its  report,7 
rendered  in  1913,  brought  the  experience  of  many  countries  before 
the  Government  and  the  province,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
cooperative  marking.  The  Cooperative  Organization  Branch 
was  formed  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  its  annual 
report,  for  1914,  the  branch  called  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
cooperation  was  already  in  vogue  in  the  province. 

For  several  years  past  the  members  of  many  of  the  local  grain  growers’  asso¬ 
ciations  have  joined  together  to  purchase  such  supplies  as  binder  twine,, building 
and  fencing  material,  flour  and  feed,  etc.  In  practically  every  case  these  ven¬ 
tures  ifito  the  field  of  cooperative  purchasing  proved  highly  satisfactory,  a  very 
material  saving  being  effected  through  purchasing  in  carlots,  payine  cash,  and 
distributing  direct  to  the  farmers  from  the  railway  car  These  associations, 
however,  had  no  legal  status  and  each  member  was  individually  liable  for  any 
debts  which  the  association  might  contract.  This  deprived  the  associations  of 
the  support  of  many  of  the  more  wealthy  and  cautious  farmers  and  led  to  a 
widespread  desire  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  permit  of  the 
organization  of  cooperative  associations  in  which  shareholders  should  enjoy 
lifmted  liability,  ss  do  shareholders  in  joint  stock  companies.  To  meet  this 
the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Associations  Act  was  introduced  and  passed 
at  the  1913  session  of  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature. 

4.  Farmers'1  Institutions 

Under  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Associations  Act  any  five 
or  more  farmers  could  form  an  incorporated  association  with  limited 
liability  and  engage  in  cooperative  production,  T^arketing,  and 
purchasing.  Each  shareholder 'regardless  of  the  number  of  his 
, shares  had  but  one  vote.  Paid-up  capital  was  to  secure  not  more 
than  6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  A  small  percentage  of  the 

7  Report  o /  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Credit,  1913  (Regina  King'.  Printer). 
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profits  was  to  be  set  aside  for  a  reserve  fund.  The  profits  thereafter 
were  to  be  divided  among  the  patrons  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  business  which  each  transacted  through  the  association.  The 
administration  of  the  act  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Cooperative 
Organization  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  first 
association  to  register  was  that  of  Juniata,  its  objects  being  given 
as  “to  produce,  purchase,  and  sell  livestock,  farm  products,  and 
supplies.”  In  1914  there  were  112  associations  registered.  The 
reports  of  102  associations  showed  a  total  of  2,850  shareholders, 
313,494.20  paid-up  capital,  and  $37,337.53  assets.  The  total 
value  of  the  farm  supplies  handled  was  $239,320.42,  and  of  the 
livestock  sold  was  $42,034.22. 

In  1913  the  charter  of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers’;  Associa¬ 
tion  was  amended  to  enable  the  Association  to  act  as  "central 
purchasing  and  marketing  agent  for  the  registered  agricultural 
cooperative  associations.  Beside  these  local  trading  cooperative 
associations  Other  cooperative  enterprises  grew  up,  initiated  through 
the  agricultural  societies,  such  as  community  grazing,  community 
hall,  community  breeding  associations.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Cooperative  Organizations  Branch  to  train  all  into  observing  the 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Associations  Act  strictly  and  into  keeping 
books  properly,  e.g.,  by  making  due  allowances  for  depreciation. 

,  Specimen  bookkeeping  sheets  were  circulated  to  no  less  than  5 
different  types  of  cooperative  associations. 

In  the  period  under  study,  cooperative  associations,  onrthe  prov-- 
incial 'scale  grew  apace  under  the  guidance  of  the-Government. 
The  part  played  by  the  Grain  Growers’  Association  as  a  central 
purchasing  and  selling  agency  for  the  local  cooperative  associations 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  Saskatchewan  Cooperative 
Elevator  Co.  continued  to  function,  marketing  the  farmers’  grain. 
In  1914  the  Cooperative  Organizations  Branch  began  to  market 
wool  at  cost,  and  incidentally  to  train  the  wool-producers  into  the 
proper  care  and  handling  and  packing  of  wool  and  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  most  profitable  types  of  sheep,  at  once  for  wool 
and  mutton.  As  the  Canadian  wool  merchants  refused  to  give 
reasonable  prices,  the  wool  was,  in  1918,  consigned  to  the  National 
Wool  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company,  an  American  wool  growers’ 
cooperative  selling  agency  and  sold  on  commission  to  the  satisfaction 
off  the  branch.  The  growth  of  the  transactions  in  wool  may  be 
£  gauged  by  Table  XIII.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  price  of 
wool  soared  during  the  war. 
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Table  XIII — Consignments  of  Wool  to  the  Cooperative  Organizations 
Branch,  Saskatchewan  Department  oi  Acricuiture* 


Number  of  | 
CONSIGNMENTS 

Pol 

Avfracf  Pricf. 
ifciJM. 

1914 . 

179 

69,404 

17k 

1915 . 

318 

150,328 

25 

1916 . 

487 

179,890 

32y4 

1917 . 

623 

223,445 

65 

1918 . 

916 

394,068  - 

61 K 

1919 . 

1,105 

553,388 

...* 

"*  Report  of  Department~of  Agriculture,  Saskatchewan,  10SO,  p,  205  VZT 


In  1920  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  met  with  the  Saskatchewan 
shareholders  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers  and 
explained  that  the  wool  marketing  work  Had  been  undertaken 
primarily  as  a  demonstration  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  in  marketing  and,  t?hat  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  he  was  anxious  that  the  company  should  assume  the  work. 
Accordingly  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Ltd. 
opened  a  western  office  in  Regina  under  the  name  of  the  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  branch  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool 
Growers,  Ltd.  and  took  c\ve^  the  marketing  of  the  wool  of  the 
Province. 


Tabie  XIV— Operations  of  Saskatchewan  Creameries,  1907-1917* 


*  Farmers  I 
Sending 

Pounds  or 
Buttir 

MANUfACTORLD 

(dollars) 

1907 

213 

66,246 

16,068  96 

1908 

553 

220,282 

53,176  61 

1909  .  .  . 

876 

324,404 

80,286  10 

1910  .  .. 

1,166 

462,221 

112,275  24 

1911 

1,596 

703,583 

168,040,24 

1912  .  .  . 

1,75? 

’  649,958 

179,184  28 

1913  ' - 

2,681 

850,525 

229,405.58 

1914  . .  \ 

3,625 

1,398,730 

294,937  47 

1915  .  .  :  . 

5,979 

2,012,401 

558,010  49 

1916. 

7,2.05 

2,538,061 

771,092  36 

1917  ,  .  . 

8,126 

2,482,400 

966,152  05 

*  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  Saskatchewan,  1019-,  p 
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Similarly  the  local  government  since  Territorial  times  had  been 
operating  creameries  and  selling  the  produce,  the  profits  being 
returned  to  the  producers.  Steady  progress  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  (Table 'XIV).  Now  that  the  Government  had  proved 
the^  possibility  of  the  industry,  and  by, all  sorts' of  competitions 
had  shftwn  the  farmers  the  value  of  securing  the  best  dairy  cattle 
for  their  herds,  it  was  ready  to  put  the  business  into  the  hands  of 
the  milk  producers  themselves.  In  1917  an  Act  incorporated 
the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Creameries,  Ltd.  All  the  milk 
producers  became  shareholders  in  the  company,  which  took  the 
place  hitherto  held  by  the  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  has  been,  seen  that  the  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  undertook  to  purchase  chickens,  fatten  them  at  certain 
creameries,  and  place  them  on  the  markets,  the  farmers  receiving 
the  profits  after  costs  were  paid.  Cold  storage  was  found  by  the 
creameries.  In  1914  there  were  3  fattening  stations  at  as  many 
creameries  and  5  demonstration  stations.  In  that  year  the  educa¬ 
tional  activities  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Dairy  cars  were,  sent  out  in  successive  years  along  various 
railway  lines.  In  1915  a  baggage  car  fitted  up  as  a  receiving  and 
killing  station  was  added.  Some  34  points  were  visited.  Farmers 
offering  chickens  of  the  required  grades'"  received  provisional 
payments  on  the  spot.  The  chickens  were  marketed  by  the 
Co-operative  Organization  Branch  and  final  payment  made.-' 
Every  cent  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  birds,  less  cost  of  boxes, 
transportation,  and  storage  charges,  was  returned  to  the  farmer.  . 
By  1919  t-he  education  of  the  farmers  was  considered  sufficiently 
achieved  to  enable  the  Government  to  hand  over  th'fc  poultry 
marketing  to  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Creameries,  Ltd., 
the  educational  work  being  continued  by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
“This  transfer  was  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Department 
which  is  to  inaugurate  and  carry  on  undertakings  of  this  kind  only 
to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  project  and  then  to  turn  the 
work  over  to  any  cooperative  organization  of  producers  that  is  in  a 
position  to  carry  it  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner.”  An  amusing 
piece  of  education  was  “Rooster  Day.”  It  was  devised  to  impress 
upon  the  raisers  of  poultry  that  only  infertile  eggs,  which  keep 
much  longer  than  the  fertile,  were  wanted  by  the  market.  June 
9,  1919,  was  proclaimed  as  the  day 'for  killing  roosters,  and  a  prize 
—  a  gold  watch — was  offered  to  the  party  who  would  send  in  the 
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largest  number  of  executed  male  birds.  June  9th  was  a\bloody 
day  in  .the  poultry  yards.  ■  I  ) 

•  Similarly  the  Government  transferred  the  hail  insurance  to  a 
cooperative  organization.  At  the  instance  of  th'e  Grain/ Growers’ 
Association,  the  Hail  Insurance  Act  was  passed  in  19 1  x.  Muni¬ 
cipalities  were  empowered  to  collect  a  special  tax,  not  to  exceed 
4  cents  per  acre,  on  all  land  in  the  municipality.  All  th^crops  of 
the  muncipalities  placing  themselves  under  the  Act  would  be 
automatically  insured.  Damages^were  to  be  paid  at  5  cents  per 
acre  for  ea*li  per  cent,  of  damage  suffered.  The  proceeds  of  the 
tax  in  the  several  municipalities  were  to  be  pooled  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  Hail  Insurance  .Commission  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Government. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  cooperative 
schemes  even  of  Saskatchewan,  much  less  of  Manitoba  and  Alberta.8 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  deeply  rooted  "the  faith  in 
cooperative  enterprises  was. 

The  most  grandiose  of  all  the  cooperative  schemes  was- the  Wheat 
Pool.  Du-ring  the  war  the  Dominion  Government  appointed  the 
Board  of  Grain  Supervisors  to  control  the  wheat  t^op.  The  price 
of  the  wheat  (No.  1  Northern)  of  1916  not  yet  marketed  on  August 
1,  1917,.  was  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  32.40  at  the  Lakehead.  From 
Sept.  12, ‘1917,  to  August  31,  1918,  the  fixed  price  was  $2.21.  The 
grain  was  sold  to  the  Wheat  Export  Company,  functioning  for 
the  British!  Government  in  Canada.  The  next  year  the  Canada 
Wheat  Board  set:  up  by  the  Dominion  Government  marketed  the 
crop.  An  initial  payment  of  $2.15  a  bushel  No.  1  Northern  was 
made  and  when  the  crop  was  sold  an  additional  48  cents  was  paid. 
When  the  Wheat  Board  came  to  an  end  there  was  much  agitation 
in  favour  of  its  reconstitution.  When  this  proved  in  vain,  the 
far-mers  turned  their  efforts  to  forming  Wheat  Pools.  It  was  felt 
that  success  would  only  be  possible  jf  thevmembers  of  the  pools 
contracted  to  place  their  crops  at  the  disposal  of  the  pool  for  five 
years,  the  penalty-for  breach  of  the  contract  being  set  at  25  cents 
a  bushel.  It  was  also  considered  that  the  crop  of  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  the  acreage  should  be  brought.to  the  pool.  As  the  farmers 
proved -reluctant  to  bind  themselves  down' 'to  a  contract  for  five 
years,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  scheme  into  operation  in  1923, 
the  year  of  its  initiation.  By  1924  Saskatchewan  Had  reached  the 

8  See  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Agricultural  Codperatwn  ,n  Western.  Canada  (Toronto.  1924),  and  Patton 
Crain.  Gratters’  Cooperation  m  Western  Canada  (Cambridge  Harvard  University  Press,  1929). 
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Table  XV — Homestead  Entries  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  by  Nationalities, 
1912-1926* 


Nationality" 

1912 

1913 

.9.4 

1915 

Canadians,  including  those  re- 

turning  fron\  U.S. 

9,942 

2,641 

6,798 

•5,003 

Other  British  subjects 

7,287 

5,631 

5,385 

4,159 

Americans . 

10,577 

8,895 

7,172 

4,286 

Other  Nationalities  . 

9,213 

•7,863 

8,063 

7,001 

Persons  who  had  previous  entry 

2,13-2 

3,669 

4,411  • 

3,639 

Total  . 

39,151 

33,699 

31,829 

24,088 

Nationality 

1916 

19.7 

1918 

1919 

Canadians,  including  those  re- 

turning  from  U.S.  .  . 

4,472 

3,500 

2,673 

1,394 

Other  British  subjects  .  . 

3,408 

2,173 

1,331 

911 

Americans . ' . 

2,416 

1,734 

2,084 

870 

Other  Nationalities . 

3,955 

2,150 

1,144 

606 

Persons  who  had  previous  entry. 

2,779 

1,642 

1,087 

446, 

Total .  ^  - 

■  17,030 

11,199 

8,319 

4,227 

Nationality 

1920 

.92. 

>922 

1923 

Canadians,  including  those  re¬ 

turning  from  U.S.  . 

2,156 

1,608 

2,165 

1,639 

Other  British  subjects; . 

1,778 

1,188 

1,092 

.  787 

Americans  . 

1,318 

1,072 

1,505 

1,019 

Other  Nationalities . 

605 

650 

1,641, 

-  1,054 

Persons  who  had  previous  entry 

■  875 

871 

946v- 

844 

Total  ...  . 

.  6,732 

5,389 

7,349 

5,343 

Nationality  ■  . 

1924 

1925  ! 

1926 

Totals 

Canadians,  including  those  re¬ 

turning  from  U.S . 

'  1,-277 

1,124  . 

1,381 

52,773 

Other  British  subjects  .  .  .  -r 

558  • 

482 

555 

36,725 

Americans . 

639 

627 

'  842 

45,056 

Other  Nationalities.. 

779 

784 

1,211 

46,719 

Persons  who  had  previous  entry . 

,  590 

636 

696 

25,263 

Total . 

3,843 

3,653 

4,685 

206,536 

♦  Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  Department  of  she  Intenor. 
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objective.  Although  Manitoba  and  Alberta  were  still  something 
short,  yet  the  scheme  was  inaugurated.  In  each  province  a  wheat 
pool  was  incorporated  by  law,  and  the  Canadian  Co-operative 
Wheat  Producers  Ltd.  was  incorporatedsto  act  as  a  central  selling 
agency.  The  pools  did  not  buy  the  farmers’  wheat.  They  simply 
sold  it.  An  initial  payment  was  made  on  the  delivery  of  the  grain, 
a  second  in  the  spring  before  seed’  time  and  a  third  when  the  crop-, 
was  completely  disposed  of.  In  1925  there  were  69,000  members 
in  the  Saskatchewan  pool,  representing  an  acreage  of  9,-331,700 
acres.  In  Alberta  the  membership  was  33,000  with  3,231,000 
acres.  From  the  small  wheat  area  of  Manitoba,  15,000  meifrbers 
were  drawn,  representing  1,018,000  acres.  More  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  wheat  area  of  the  three  provinces  was  committed  to  the  pools. 

5.  Progress  in  Productivity,  1901-1926 

It  is  in  order  now  to  view  the  results  of  these  many-sided  activities 
and  organizations  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
and  of  the  farmers  themselves  and  to  note  the  progress  of  -the 
country  in  productivity  and  in  diversified  farming.  The  increase 
in  the  .volume  of  produce  was  in  the  first  place  due  to  the  great 
immigration.  The  tbtal  of  the  migrants  i,nto  the  three  Provinces 
from  the  fiscal  year  L900-1901  when  the  era  of  prosperity  began  to 
1925-1926  was  562,876  to  Manitoba  and  1,085,496  for  the  area 
covered ‘by  Saskatchewan  and'Alberta,  making  a  grand  total  of 
1,658,372.  A  portion  of  these,  of  course,  went  to  the  towns!  A 
closer  view  can  be  got  from  the  statistics  of  the  homestead  entries, 
which  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
according  to  the  nationality  of  the  entrant.  By  consolidating 
the  natiftnalities,  and  separating  out  the  “Persons  who  had  previous 
entry”  but  whose  nationality  is  not  given,  we  get  figures  for  1912- 
1926  as  in  Table  XV. 

In  the  years  1902-1926  the  Canadians  who  homesteaded  numbered 
142,008;  the  British  subjects  were  95,063;  the  Americans'  were 
138,510., and  the  Europeans  102,033.  (With'  those- who  made  fresh 
entries  the  grand  total  of  homestead  entries  was  527,015.)  There 
were  but  3,498  fewer-  American  homesteaders  than  Canadian,  and 
43,447  more  than  British  subjects  from  overseas.  As  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  American  settlers  were  dry-farmers,  and  many  settled 
in  the  semi-arid  areas,  e.g.,  between  Eatevan  and  Regina,  between 
Regina  and!  Saskatoon,  -and  in  southwestern  Saskatchewan  and 
southern  Alberta,  and  in  most  cases  made  those  areas  blossom  as 
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the  rose, -they  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
nationality  to  increase'the  productivity  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

The  settlers  camein,  for  the  most  part,  to  grow  wheat.  As  the 
crop  measured  by  bushels  varied  according  to  the  seasons,  the  best 
rough  measure  of  the  growth  in  productivity  will  be  the  acreage  in 
wheat. 


'  Table  XVI— Grow- 

rH  OF  Acre; 

iGE  IN  WHEA 

t  by  Prov.ni 

CES 

’  Province 

1905 

-  1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

Manitoba..  .  . 

2,417,253 

2,979,734 

3,342,900 

2,705,622 

2,220,100 

Saskatchewan 

1,376,281 

S’,256,474  • 

6,83  S,  1 00 

10,061,069 

13,002,741 

Alberta  . 

147,835 

1,639.974 

1,563,700 

3,089,700 

5,719,749 

Totals. . 

3,941,369 

9,991,281 

11,744,700 

15,856,391 

20,942,590 

The  great  increase  between  1915  and  1920  is  due  to  war.prices  ancl 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  that  betwe'en  1920  and  1.925 
is  due  less  to  the  prices,  though  they  continued  good,  atfd  more  to 
the  mechanization  of  the  farms.  The  table  of  average  prices  for 
the  years  1910-1925  shows  the  influence  of  the  war. 


-  Table  XVII— Averace  Yearly  (Jan.-Dee.)  Price  of' Wheat  (No.l  Northern) 
at  Winnipeg,  1910-1925 
(Cents  per  bushel) 


The  average  price  from  1910-1916  was  #1.07;  for  the  four  years 
1917-1920,  which  may  be  considered  as  essentially  war  years  was 
#2.21,  for  the  five  years,  1921-1925,  #1.37.  -  , 

Over  the  same  period  there  has  been,  substantial  growth  in  ^.he^ 
livestock  industries.9  The  first  settlers,  indeed  all  the  settlers, 
exception  being  made  of  the  ranchers  in  southern  Alberta,  cawne  in 
obsessed  with  grain  growing.  The  fact  that  the  margin  between 
the  moisture  necessary  for  successful  wheat  growing  and  drought 
is  so  narrow’  made  the  raising  of  livestock  a  necessary  insurance 
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against  crop  failure. %  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Provinces 
had  got  the  administrative  machine  for  educating  the  farmers  into 
running  order  from,  say-,  1915,  that  the  trend  towards  diversified 
farming  became  marked.  For  example,  in,  Saskatchewan  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the 'five  years  1905-1910 
was  but  70,928;  from4910-1915,  112,445;  while  from  1915-1920 
it  was  426,946.  Similar  progress  was  made  in  Alberta.  In 
Manitoba  there  were  actually  decreases  in  1905-1910  and  1910-1915, 
but  a  marked  increase  in  1915-1920.  ^ 

Some  oj  the  increase  in  diversified  farming  must,  however, 
be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the  towns.  Dean  Mackenzie,  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
has  carried  through  an  illuminating  research  on  the  relation  of 
the  growth  of  the  urban  population  to  that  of  the  rural,  in  the 
agricultural  areas  of  the  continent.  “In  agricultural  states  the 
rural  population  seems  to  grow  according  to  a  sinusoidal  curve  .... 
The  urban  centres  on  the  other  hand  get  their  greatest  growth 
after  the  agricultural  land  has  filled  up.”  Their  growth  is  repre-' 
sented  by  a  straight  line  incllftirig  upward, 

As  .the  settlers  became  established  their  purchasing  power  increased.  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  companies,  realizing  that  a  prosperous  and  permanent 
market  was  being  built  up  and  could  be  served  more  economically  at  close  range, 
opened  up  wholesale  houses  and  branch  factories  in  local  centres;  to  this  im- 
petuJWas  added  the  need  and  opportunity  for  financial  institutions,  professional 
serifires,  governmental  departments,  printing  establishments,  industries  using 
the  local  products  as  raw  materials,  and -the  many  other  activities  of  advancing 
civilization.10 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  offer  the  statistics  which  support  this 
generalization,  suffice  it  to  say  that  net  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  increased  from  314, 000, 000  in 
1901  to  3108,000,000  in  1926.n 

The  towns  have  not  only  consumed  some  of  the  products  of 
diversified  farming.  They  have  afforded  the  means  of  marketing  ' 
those  products  farther  afield.  The  value  of  a  great  city  like 
Winnipeg  to  the  province  of  Manitoba,  and  indeed  to  all  thtp 
three  Prairie  Provinces  needs  no  more  than  mention.  JiesidSe;  - 1 
the  large  returns  from  his  wheat  crop,  the  farmer  has.  ’receiy&qi.f, 
returns  from  his  livestock  in  cash  more  or  less  throughout  "the^ 
year,  and  particularly  at  times  when  it  has  been  most  needed.  ■ 

10<  C.  J.  Mackenzie,  Predicting  the  Future  Population  of  IFeitern  Canada  (a  paper  presented  before  the 
Edmonlon,  Calgary,  and  Lethbridge  branches  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Engineering,  January  1931). 

11  Canada  Year  Book,  1032,  pp.  312-314 
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The  period,  1915-1925,  judged  by  the  actions-of  the  farmers, 
was  a  happy  one,'  taken  as  a  whole.  So  far  from  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  land  they  were  land  hungry.  Many  were  lured  into 
doubling  and  even  trebling  their  estate  by  the  belief  that  with  the 
"aid  of  machinery  they  could  profitably  farm  on  a  major  scale,  and 
ran  into  indebtedness  for  the  land  and  for  machinery.  Many  who 
had  mortgages  showed  ‘no  fears  for  the  future  and  acted  on  the 
belief  that  the  sun  would  continue  tt\shine  on  them  and  that  their 
indebtedness  would  be  easily  carried.  Hence  the  situation  of 
today  as  revealed  by  an  enquiry  of  the  Farm  Management  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.12  In  five  municipalities 
typical  of  different  parts  of  the  Province,  90  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
.  working  their  own  farms  were  in  debt.  The  debtors  with  mortgages 
were  16.5  per  cent.;  those  indebted  with  agreements  of  sale  were 
61.9  per  cent.  As  most  of  the  mortgages  would  be  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property,  about  78.4  per  cent,  of  the  debts  were  due  to  land 
acquired.  This  can  only  mean  that  the  purchasers  were  convinced 
that  they  could  easily  bear  the  burden  of  their  debt.  Had  they 
feared  the  future,  purchases  would  not  have  been  made,  and  sacri- 
•  fices  would  have  been  taken  to  clear  off  indebtedness.  The  person¬ 
nel  of  the  administrations  and  of  the  colleges  were  equally  without 
anxiety,  save  over  the  dry  areas  in  the  southwest  of  Saskatchewan 
and  in  southern  Alberta.  Crop  failures  in  these  regions  in  1914, 
1917,  1918,  and  1919,  led  to  a  “Better  Farming  Conference”  at 
Swift  Current  in  1920,  and  dfy-farming  conventions  at  Lethbridge. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  Saskatchewan  government  appointed 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Farming  Conditions13  with 
the  hope  of  finding  some  system  of  farming  which  would  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  southwest  and  save  the  Government  from 
recurring,  relief  measures.  The  commission  concluded  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  region  was  good  farming  land,  that  parts  unfit 
for  grain  farming  should  be  made  community  grazing  lands  for 
cattle,  that  farmers  settled  on  impossible  land  should  be  assisted  to 
good  homesteads,  that  there  should  be  a  soil  survey  of  the  region, 
and  research  to  find  suitable  crops. 

After  all,  this  area  of  distress  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  province. 
Accordingly  an  agricultural  conference  of  provincial  and'  federal 
officials  engaged  in  instructional,  experimental,  or  administrative 
work  in  agriculture  and  rural  progress,  which  met  in  Saskatoon  in 
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the  following  Apri^  (1921)14  laboured-, under  no  sense  of  failure. 
Its  object  was  to  review  the  past  and  plan  for  the  future.  All  the 
speakers  referred  with  just  pride  to  the  progress  made  in  their 
individual  spheres.  They  pomted'aQ't  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
in  diversified  farming,  in  the  quality  m  the  livestock,  and  in  cooper¬ 
ative  marketing.  The  problbms_of'the  future  were  considered  to  be 
the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  by  much  cultivation"  tending  to 
leave  it  subject  to  blowing,  and  the  problem  of.  noxious  weeds. 
The"  issue  was  a  redoubled  search  for  forage  plants  which  should 
present  blowings  and  should  put  nourishment  into  the  soil,  while 
-.it  would  at  the  same  time  provide  fodder  for  the  livestock.  The 
prevailing  note  of  the  conference,  however,  was  that  production 
had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds;’  there  was  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  A  modest  optimism,  based  on  actual  success,  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  dominant  tone  in  the  three  provinces  in  the 
year  1925,  with  which  this  study  closes. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  and  the  development  of  the  agri¬ 
culture-  of  "the  West  after  Confederation  has  been  followed  for 
-statistical  reasons  from  censu^to  census.  Looked  at  in  the  broad, 
a  more  illuminating  division  wdruld  be  into  periods  of  15  years. 
The  first  period,  1870-1885,  was  marked  by  an  ignorant  optimism 
ending  in  disillusionment.  In  the  second  period,  1885-1900,  the 
problems  of  agriculture  in  a  semi-arid  land  were  faced  with  courage 
and  were  partially  solved  by  science  and  by  experience.  The 
third  period,  1900-1915,  rejoiced  in  sufficient  moisture,  and  in 
rising  prices  for  wheat,  accompanied  by  a  great  rush  of  immigrants 
and  by  a  rapid  development  of  the  means  of  transportation.  ' 
The  last  period,  1915-1930,  opened  ^with  the  call  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  and  livestock  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  war. 
When  peace  came,  satisfactory  prices  for  wheat,  the  manifest  advanT 
tages  of  diversified  farming,  the  urge  of  the  great  administrative 
machinery  developed  for  the  training  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  o 
settlers,  and  the  development  of  cooperative  methods  of  marketing  ^ 
produce — all  contribut"ed_  to  yet  greater  production.  The  acreage  «n 
wheat  iKi»1920  was  15,856,391  for  the  three  provinces.  In  1925  it  - 
was  20,942,590.  In  1929  it  was  24,277,116.  As  crop  after  crop  was\ 
marketed  with  tolerable  satisfaction  no  one  was  found  to  raise  \ 
the  bogies  of  over-production  and  a  disastrous  fall  in  prices. 
Tempted  by  the  ease  with  which  larger  and  yet  larger  areas  could 


kindly  placed  at  m>  disposal  by  Mr.  F  H.  Auld,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri-  [ 
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Jbe  cflltivaied  and  harvested  by'  means  of  machinery,  the  farmers 
'doubled  and  even  trebled  their  estates  and  added  to  their  debts. 
The  result  was  that  the  world  depression  which  began  in  4930  came 
as  a  surprise -and  brought  despair.  The  farmers’  ship  loaded  to 
the  decks,  with  all  sails  set,  and  a  deck  load  of  debts,  was  suddenly 
struck  by  a  hurricane.  The  problem  of  the  coming  years  is  not 
how  to'unload  the  debts,  and  save  the  cargo,  but  how  to1  save  the 
ship  and.  the  crew.  That  is  not  the  business  of  this  study,  but  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  why  the  storm  came  so  much  as  a 
surprise.  The  answer  -may  throw  some  light  upon  the  -picture  of 
the  previous  decade  as  sketched  above.  The  departments  of 
agriculture  and  the  admirable  and  successful  machinery  developed 
by  them  had  their  attention  absorbed  by  the  problems  _of  the 
farmers  placed  in  their  care.  Their  one  concern  was  with  pro¬ 
duction — greater  and  wiser  production.  In  this  interest  there  had 
been  built  up  a  personnel  of  experts  whose  guidance  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  West  is  beyond  criticism.  But  there- was  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  no  similar  band  of  experts,  enquiring  into  the  ultimate  result 
of  that  greater  production- — into  what  is  really  an  integral  part  of 
the  farmers’  business,  the  potentialities  of  the  market  including 
the  probable  purchasing  power  of  their  customers.  Had  such 
existed  if  is  probable  that  when  prices  fell  in  1921  a  cry  of  alarm 
would  have  been  raised.  The  fine  organization  developed  to  train 
the  farmers  in  production  could  have  taken  up  the  cry,  and  could 
have  urged  the  farmers  with  a  force  unknown  to  the  occasional 
platonic  preachings  of  economy  heard,  to  sacrifice  themselves  to 
clear  off  their  indebtedness,  and  to  reduce  costs  to  the  minimum. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  farmers  might^not  have  heeded. 
But  then  again,  the  hold  which  the  personnel  of  the  provincial 
administrations  have  on  their  public  through°'fhe  conventions,  ‘ 
and  what  not,  has  been  such  that  the  response  might  have  been 
surprising.  The  depression  has  proved  that  no  one  is  likely  to 
weather  the  storm  as  easily  as  the  .farmer  who  has  no  .debts.  vWith 
a  proper  organization  envisaging  the  situation  ahead, 'and  with  ih- 
sistent  preachings,  the  number  of  such  might  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  greater. 

As  it  is,  it  would  appear  that  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the 
coming  years  will  be  less  concerned  with  production  and  more 
concerned  with  the  trends,  not  only  of  the  world  market,  but  of 
world  finance,  and  even  with  the  tariff  policies  of  foreign  countries. 
If  it  should  be  that  more  and  more  we  shall  export  only  our  best 
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wheat,  and  that  we  must  learn  to  use  our  inferior  grades  to  fatten 
cattle  and  to  produce  bacon  for  the  sheltered  English  market, 
there  is  need  for  some  organization  as  familiar  with  the  European 
scene  as  our  provincial  administrations  are  with  the  provincial 
scene,  to  guide  us  through  this  exceedingly  difficult  re-adjustment 
with  something  like  the  wisdom  with  which  the  provincial  adminis¬ 
trations  have  guided  the  farmers'  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
dictates  of  our  climatic  conditions.  May  we  not  in  the  tribulations 
of  the  future  be  forced  to  create  an  organization  to  study  the 
foreign  branch  of  the  farmers’  business  and  give  him  the  guidance 
which  our  provincial  organizations  have  given  him  in  what  makes 
for  successful  farming  at  ,home!  This  question  is  not  asked  by 
one  who  professes  to  be  an  expert.  It  has  persistently  forced 
itself  upon  the  writer  during  the  latter  part  of  this  study. 
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5,  6,  9,  28-29,  31,  82;  precipitation, 
xvi,  xvii,  35-36,  58,  69,  82-83; 
drought,  15,  27,  35,  50,  58,  68-72, 
82-86,  89,  96,  100-101,  106-107,  109, 
111,  119,  121,  125;  frost,  9,  16,  20, 
28,  31-32,  35,  38,  50,  68-72,  83,  85-86, 
94,  107-108,  111,  149,  153;  soil,  16, 
31,33,35,  50-51,72-73,90 
Coal  Fields  (Estevan,  Sask.!),  99 
Coalbanks  (Lethbridge,  Alta.),  93 
Cochrane  Ranch,  92,  137 
Coldwell,  William,  39 
Colonsay,  Sask.,  140 
Colville,  Andrew,  22 
Commercial  Colony,  87 
Conquest,  Sask.,  142 
Cooperation,  policy  and  societies,  164- 
170  / 

Coteau  de  Missouri,  xvi 
Coteau  Land  Agency,  101 
Coutts,  Alta.,  93,  144 
Crawford,  J.  J.,  57 
Crerar,  Hon.  T.  A.,  131  '' 

Crofters’  settlements,  76,  87 
Crooked  LakeJWakaw,  Sask.),  96 
Cross  Ranch,  92 
Crystal  City,  Man.,  58 
Cumberland  House,  9,  28,  31 
Cupar,  Sask.,  110,  123 
Currie,  David  (“Rusticus”),  55 
Cygnet  (Swan)  Lake,  Alta.,  98 
Cypress  Hills,  64,  83,  137 

Daer,  Fort,  15,  19 
Dakotas,  the  States  of,  120 
Dana,  Sask.,  122,  140 
Darlingford,  Man.,  58 
Dauphin,  Man.,  112,  121,  122 
Dauphin,  Fort,  4 
Dauphin  Lake,  112 
Davidson,  Mr.,  120 
Dawson  Road,  39,  41,  48,  51,  57 
Dawson,  S.  E.,  33 
Dayman,  Peter,  129 
Daysland,  Alta.,  124 
De  Fuca,  Juan,  1 
De  Meurons,  19,  20,  22,  24 
De  Troyes,  Chevalier7~4-^ 

De  Winton,  Lord,  76 
Deering’s  Point,  4 
Delisle,  Sask.,  142 
Deloraine,  Man.,  67,  99,  100 
Denholm,  Sask.,  140 
Dewart,  Sask.,  144 
Dobbs,  Arthur,  5-6 
Dog  Mission  (Winnipeg  River),  28 
Dominion  Government,  organization  of 
,  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territories, 
41,  45-57;  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  150,  153,  156,.  15$,  167,  170, 
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Dominion  Government — ( continued ') 
See  also  under  Experimental  Farms; 
cheese  factories,  109,  134;  immigra¬ 
tion  policy,  53-55,  73-77,  125,  137; 
land  policy,  52-53,  73-75,  76,  144, 
145;  leases  for  ranching,  90-92;  rail¬ 
way  policy,  51-53,  59,  65,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  123 
Domremy,  Sask,,  96 
D’Orsonnens,  Capt.,  19 
Douglas,  Fort,  15,  18,  19,  20 
Douglas,  James  M.,  116,  117,  130 
•  Doupe,  Joseph,  69 
Dousman,  Mr.,  22 
Drake,  Francis,  1 

Draper,  Chief  Justice  W.  H.,-31,  33 
Drumheller,  Alta.,  1,22,  142 
Duck  Lake,  xvi,  64,  96 
Duck  Mts.,  xvi 
Dufferin,  Man.,  57,  81 
Dufferin  Land  Agency,  84 
,  Duluth,  61;  130 

Dumoulin,  Rev.  Joseph  Nicolas,  21,  23 
Dunbow,  Alta.,  98 
Dundas,  Man.,  57 
Dundurn,  Sask'.,  89,  119 
Dunmore,  Alta.,  88,  113 
Dunning,  Hon.  Charles,  131 
Dunvegan,  Alta.,  141,  147 

Eagle  Hills,  xvi 

East  Assiniboia  constituency,  116 
East  London  Artisans’  Colony,  76 
Ebenezer,  Sask.,  87 
Edam,  Sask.,  140,  141,  147 
Eden,  Man  ,  59’ 

Edmonton,  50,  51,  61,  90,  96,  98,  100, 
121,  122,  124,  141-142,  146,  147 
Edmonton  House,  28 
Edmonton  Land  Agency,  141 
Edmonton  Portland  Cement  Co.,  142 
Edna,  Alta.,  98  ,  <•- 

Egg  Lake,  98 

Elbow  (North  Saskatchewan  River,), 
51,  112,  121 

Elbow  (South  Saskatchewan  ■  River), 
xvi,  35 

Elbow  River,  90,  114 
Elevators,  129 
Ellice,  Edward,  12 
Ellice,  Fort,  58 
Elm  Creek,  Man.,  67 
Elrose,  Sask.,  142 
Elton,  Man.,  59 

Emerson,  Man.,  53,  57,  59,  65,  68,  69, 
77,  78,  94,  112,  125 
Esterhazy,  Sask.,  80,  88,  123 
Esterhazy,  Count  Paul,  80 
Estevan,  Sask.,  83,  99,  100-101,  120, 
144 
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Experimental  and  model  farms,  Sel¬ 
kirk’s,  20;  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.’s,  27; 
Dominion,  Ottawa,  71,  147,  148; 
Brandon,  71,  85,  86,  148,  153; 
Indian  Head,  71-72,  85,  86,  87,  106- 
107,  125,  134,  148,  150-151;  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Co.’s,  70;  see 
also  University  of  Saskatchewan 

Fairview,  Man.,  59 

Farmers’  institutions,  93-95,  115-118, 
128-131,  164-170;  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties,  131-132,  139,  157-162;  co¬ 
operatives,  164-170;  institutes.  132, 
134,  139,  159 
Farmers’  Unions,  93-95 
Fenton  Ferry,  Sask.,  96 
Fertile  Belt,  35-36,  51 
Fidler,  Peter,  10,  15,  16 
Fish  Creek,  Alta.,  90,  115 
Fish  Creek,  Sask.,  96,  122 
Fishing  Lakes,  Qu’Appelle  River,  xvi, 
35,  64 

Forest  Belt,  xv,  xvi,  4 
Forks  of  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  14, 
15,  23 

Forks  of  Saskatchewan,  35 
Fort  Benton,  Montana,  61 
Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  112 
Fort  Rouge,  Winnipeg,  68 
Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alta.,  98 
Fort  William,  xv,  10,  19,  37,  51,  65, 
117,  129 
Foxe  Basin,  1 
Foxe,  Luke,  1 
Franklin,  Man.,  57 
Fraser  River,  12,  35 
Fraser,  Simon,  12 

French  occupation  of  the  forest  belt, 

4,  6,  7 

Frobisher,  Martin,  1 
Fur  trade,  xv,  4-10,  12,  26 
Fur-traders  {see  also  Hudson’s  Bay 
Co.),  xv,  4;  French,  4,  6,  7;  English 
from  Montreal,  7;  alleged  hostility 
to  settlement,  28 
Fyfe,  David,  30,  70 

.Gaetz,  Rev.  Leo,  90 
Gainsborough,  Man.,  99,  100 
Garry,  Fort,  23,  41,  43,  52 
Gibraltar,  Fort,  15 
Gimli,  Man.,  55,  81,  140 
Gladstone,  Man.,  99,  112,  121 
Glenboro,  Man.,  67,  99 
Globe,  The  Toronto,  36,  41 
Golden  Stream,  Man.,  57 
Gonor,  Man.,  Ill 
Goose  Lake,  122 

Grain  Growers’  Association  (Terri¬ 
torial),  130,  133;  of  Manitoba,  130; 
of  Saskatchewan,  165,  168 
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train  Growers’  Grain  Co.,  130 
Grand  Falls,  Montana,  93 
Grand  Portage,  iv,  4,  7 
Grand  Rapids  of  the  Saskatchewan,  6, 
64 

Grand  Valley,  Man.,  58 
Grande  Prairie,  Alta.,  141,  147 
Grandview,  Man.,  121 
Grant,  Principal  G.  M.,  75 
Grasshoppers,  21,  23,  38,  50,  57 
Grassmere,  Man.,  57  ' 

Gravelbourg,  Sask.,  144 
Great  Slave  Lake,  9 
Greenway,  Man.,  67 
Greenwood,  Man.,  57 
Grenfell,  Man.,  58 
Grenfell,  Sask.,  79,  88,  111,  129 
Gretna,  Man.,  67,  78,  124 
Groseilliers,  2 
Grouard,  Alta.,  141 
Grouard  Land  Agency,  141 
Gunn,  Donald,  35,  36  < 

Hague,  Sask.,  96  . 

Half-breeds,  18,  21,  23,  39,  41,  42,  48, 
49,  61;  reservations,  48,  49,  56; 
settlements,  61-64,  68 
Halkett,  John,  23 
Hanley,  Sask.,  123 
Hardisty,  Alta.,  124,  142 
Hartney,  Man.,  67,  99 
Hayes  Island,  5 
Hayes  River,  xv,  4 
Headingley,  Man.,  45 
Henry,  Alexander,  the  younger,  quoted, 

.  7,  8 

High  River,  90  . 

Highwood,  Alta.,  115 
High  wood  River,  115 
Hind,  H.  Y„  xvi,  33,  35,  36,' 50 
Hoffenthal,  Sask.,  87,  99 
Hoffnungen,  Alta.,  98 
Hohenlohe,  Sask.,  81,  87 
Holand,  Man.,  100* 

Holstein,  Sask.,  99 
Homemakers’  Clubs,  157 
Homesteads,  '53,  82;  entries  and  can¬ 
cellations,  1886,  84;  entries,  1901- 
1910,  and  nationality  of  homestead- 
erf,  128 

Hudson,  Man.,  57  ,  4 

Husdon  Bay  Junction,  Sask.,  121,  122 
Hudson,  Henry,  1 
Hudson  House,  9 

Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  charter,  2,  4-14,  22, 
25-29,  32-37,  39,  41,  43,  61,  64,  95; 
enquiry  into,  1749,  6;  1857,  31-33; 
land  policy,  42;  monopoly  of  trade 
beyond  Rupert’s  Land,  23,  30,  33; 
opposition  to,  30;  sold  out  to  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Society,  37;  trans¬ 


fer  of  Rupert’s  Land,  43;  subsequent 
reserves,  53,  56 

Hull,  W.  R.,  115  =  . 

Iberville,  4 
Icelandic  River,  140 
Ile-d-la-Crosse,  32, 

Immigration,  governmental  policy,  53- 
54,  73-75,  76,  144,  145;  1870-1881, 
57-59;  1881-1891,  76-80,  New  Cana¬ 
dians,  80-82,  86-88;  1891-1901,  immi¬ 
grants  follow  railway  construction, 
96-100,  110-113;  1901-1911,  119-126, 
total  migration  by  nationalities,  126- 
128;  1911-1926,  140-147 
Indian  Head,  Sask.,  83,  84,  129 
Indian  Head  Farmers’  Society,  129 
Indian  Treaties,  with  Lord  Selkirk,  20; 

with  Dominion,  48 
Innisfree,  Alta.,  122 
International  Finance  Society,  37,  40 
Irrigation, "92-93,  114-115,  146 
Isbister,  A.  K.,  32 
Ituna,  Sask.,  124 


James  Bay,  2,  4,  25 
James,  Thomas,  1 
Jasper  House,  Alta.,  65 
Java,  Sask.,  144 
Josephsburg,  Alta.,  88,  98 
Josephsburg,  Sask.,  88 
Josephsthal,  Sask.,  81- 
Jumping  Pound  River,  114 
Juniata,  Sask.,  165 


Kamsack,  Sask.,  112,  121,  122 
Kanouse,  Fred.,  91 
Kaposvar,  Sask.,  80,  123 
Kaye,  Sir  Lester,  83 
Kebevar,  Sask.,  124 
Kelliher,  Sask.,  123 
Kelsey,  Henry,  4 
Kenmay,  Man.,  67,  99 
Kernaghan,  William,  32  1 
Ke'rrobert,  Sask.,  142 
Keveny,  Owen,  29 
Kildonan,  Man.,  17,  24,  57 
Killarney,  Man.,  87 
Kindred,  Alex.,  quoted,  86,  110 
Kinistino,  Sask.,  7,  122 
Kipling,  Sask.,  124 
Kirkella,  Man.,  123 
Kootenay,  113 
Kuroki,  Sask.,  122 


La  Broquerie,  Man.,  112 
La  Come,  the  Chevalier  de,  7 
La  Corne  region,  7 
La  Reine,  Fort,  4 
La  Souris,  Fort,  10,  16 
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La  Vdrcndrye,  4,  7 
,  Lac  la  Biche,  61,  147 

Lac^la  Pluie  (See  also  Rainy  Lake),  4, 

Lac  la  Pluie,  N.W.  Co.’s  post,  10,  19 
Lac  Ste.  Anne,  61 
Lacombe,  Alta.,  98,  125,  142 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  xv,  4,  7,  39,  52 
Lamont,  Alta.,  98,  122 
Lampman,  Sask.,  144 
Land  Companies  (sundry),  75 
Landestreu,  Sask.,  87 
Landshut,  Sask.,  87 
Langenburg,  Sask.,  68,  81,  99,  108 
Lanigan,  Sask.,  122,  123,  147 
Last  Mountain  Lake,  123 
Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  123,  126 
Leach  Lake,  Sask.,  99 
Leduc,  Alta.,  98 
Lefroy,  Lieut.-Col.,  31 
Lemberg,  Sask.,  123 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  141,  147 
Lethbridge,  Alta.,  92,  93,  113,  114,  137, 
138,  139,  144 
Lethbridge,  Mr.,  93 
Letters  of  “Rusticus”,  55,  60 
'Liard  River,  32 
Limestone  Lake,  98 
Lipton,  Sask.,  123 
Li'ttle  Playgreen  Lake,  31 
Little  Saskatchewan  Land  Agency,  85 
Little  Saskatchewan  River  (Man.),  58 
,  Little  Souris  River,  35 
Livingstone,  Man.,  57 
Lloyd,  Rev.  George  Exton,  121 
Lloydminster,  Sask.,  121 
London  Times,  143 
Long  Lac,  123 
Long  Lake,  Sask.,  81,  140 
Longlaketon,  Sask.,  96 
Lorette,  Man.,  112 
Lome,  Man.,  58 
Lumsden,  Sask.,  89,  96 
Lytton,  Lord,  36 


McDougall,  William,  42,  43 
M’Gillivray,  Duncan,  12 
MacGregor,  Man.,  Ill 
McKinnon,  Mr.,  60 
McLennan,  Alta.,  147 
MacRorie,  Sask.,  142 
McTavish,  M’Gillivrays  &  Co.,  12 
Macdonald,  Sir  JoJin  A.,  73,  94n,  95 
Macdonell,  Alexander,  20, '21 
Macdonell,  Govr.  Miles,  14-20 
Macfarlane,  Joseph,  91 
Mackay,  Angus,  101,  106,  107 
Mackenzie  &  Mann,  111,  112 
Mackenzie,  Hon.  Alexander,  73 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  7,  10,  11,  12 
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Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander’s  Voyages 
quoted,  7,  11 

Mackenzie,  Dean  C.  J.,  172 
Mackenzie,  District  of,  82 
Mackenzie  River,  xv,  26,  32,  43 
Macklin,  Sask.,  124,  142 
Macleod  (Fort),  Alta.,  91,  92,  98,  137 
Macoun,  John,  50,  51,  73 
Macoun,  W.  T.,  149 
Mactavish/GoVr.  William,  41 
Mair,  Charles,  41 
Manchester  House,  9 
Manitoba,  Act  1870,  43;  boundaries, 
45,  59;  its  own  market,  61;  govern¬ 
ment,  1'24;  administration  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  agriculture,  135-139,  161; 
growth  of  population,  1870-1881,  59; 
1901-1911,  126,  170-171 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  161 
Manitoba  and  Northwest  Farmers’ 
Union,  93 

Manitoba  and  North-West  Grain  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association,  129 
Manitoba  Grain  Act,  117,  129,  130 
Manitoba,  Lake,  51,  81,  112,  121,  140  - 
Manitoba,  Republic  of,  40 
Manitou,  Man.,  67,  94 
Manor,  Sask.,  99,  124 
Maple  Creek,  Sask.,  145 
Maple  Creek  Land  Agency,  145 
Marais,  Man.,  57  > 

Marchand,  Man.,  Ill 
Marlborough,  Alta.,  142 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  4 
Marney,  Man.,  59 
Maryfield,  Sask.,  144 
Maurepas,  Fort,  4 

Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  83,  93,  137,  144, 
161 


Meilicke,  Senator  E.  J.,  119 

Melbourne,  Man.,  57 

Melfort,  Sask.,  122,  147 

Melita,  Man.,  99,  100 

Melville,  Sask.,  83,  123,  140 

Melwood,  Man.,  57 

Methy  Portage  (Portage  la  Loche),  26 

Michillimackinac,  7 

Michipicoton,  2 

Middleton,  General,  84 

Millbrook,  Man.,  57 

Miller,  John  A.,  129 

Milton,  Lord,  37 

Minneapolis,  100,  123,  130 

Minnedosa,  Man.,  56,  58,  59,  68,  79,  80 

Minnesota,  112,  120 

Missinaibi  River,  2 

Mississippi  River,  19,  21,  30,  91 

Missouri  P-iver,  61 

Moffat,  Sask.,  86,  110 

Montana,  91  '  ■ 

Montmartre,  Sask.,  110,  124‘  / 
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Moose  Fort,  5 

Moose  Jaw,  75,  83,  86,  100,  108,  120, 
125,  143,  144/  145,  146 
Moose  Jaw  Land  Agency,  144,  145 
Moose  Mt.,  xvi,  78,  83  '  '  ■ 

.  Moose  River,  2,  6 
»  Moose  Woods,  35.  < 

.  Moosomin,  72,  77,  78,  129 

Morin,  Rev.  J.  B.,  98  ■  .  •  **■ 

MorinviIle,-Alta.,  98,  121 
Morleyville,  Alta.,  91 
Mormons,  93,  114,  138 
Morris,  Man.,  67,  111 
Mossy  River,  4  v 

,  Motherwell,  Hon.  W.  R.,  129,  131; 
summer-fallow  results  on  his  farm, 
107 

Mowbray,  Man.,  58 
Munck,  Jens,  1 

Napinka,  Man.,  99- 
Neepawa,  Man  ,  59  . 

Nelson,  Fort,  2,  4 
Nelson  River,  2,  4,  11 
Nelsonville,  Man.,  58,  94 
Nemiscam,  Alta.,  144 
Nesbitt,  Man.,  67,  99 
Nesbitt,  Rev.  James,  64 
Neudorf,  Sask.,  88,  123 
New  Albion,  1 
New  Alsace,  Sask.,  81 
New  Canadian  Settlers,  84,  86,  127, 
169;  Danish,  87,  128;  Doukhobors, 
112,  122,  128;  French  afid  Belgian, 
96,  98,  100,  101,  110,  111,  112,  124, 
127,  128;  German,  54,  81,  86,  87,  88, 
96,  98,  99,  100,  110,  111,  112,  122, 
123,  124,  127,  128;  Hungarian,  80, 
99,  100,  123,  124,  127,  128;  Icelandic, 
55,  81,  98,  100;  Jewish,  100,  101; 
Mennonite,  54-55,  56,  68,  96,  128;/ 
Moravian,  98;  Norwegian,  128, -'Ru¬ 
manian,  81;  Russian,  98,  100,  101, 
127,  128;  Scandinavian,  80,  98,  100, 
111,  122,  124,  127;  Swedish,  98,  101, 
111,  123,  128;  Swiss,  54;  Ukrainian, 
96,  98,  99,  111,  112,  122,  123,  124, 
125,  127,  128 
New  Denmark,  87 
New  Iceland,  55 
New  Oxley  Ranch  Co.,  115 
'  New  Scandinavia,  80 
-(New)  Stockholm,  88 
„  New  Sweden,  Alta  ,  98 
■  New  Sweden,  Sask.,  80 
New  Tulscha,  Sask.,  81 
New  Westminster,  146-147 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  36 
Newdale,  Man.,  59 
Newhaven,  Man.,  58 
Nixon,  Govr.,  5 


Nonsuch,  ketch,  2 
Nor' iV ester.  The,  39,  40,  41 
Norman,  Fort,  32 
North  Battleford,  Sask  ,  140 
North  Dakota,  58 
North  Junction,  Man  ,  112 
North  West  Company,  10-22 
North-Western  Coal  and  Navigation, 
Co.,  93 

North-West  Mounted  Police,  48,  61, 
,  64,  91,  report  quoted,  108 
North-West  Territory,  50;  Acts,  1869, 
41;  1871,  43;  1875,  132;  1888,  132; 
agricultural  policy,  131-135;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  130,  133,  134; 
finances,  132;  government  of,  48,  168 
Northgate,  144 
Northwest  Passage,  1,  2,  6 
Norway  House,  25,  31 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  111 
Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Conscil,  100 

Oak»Lake,  79 

Oak  Point  (now  Ste.  Anne  des  Chenes), 
Man.,  39,  41,  48,  52,  140 
Oak  Point,  Man.,  140 
Oban,  Sask.,  140 
Obcron  Man.,  59 
Odanah,  Man.,  58 
Oldenburg,  Man.,  Ill 
'Oldman  River,  92 
Olds,  Alta.,  98,  139,  161 
Olsen,  Henry,  91 
Osnaburgh  House,  19 
Osprey,1  Man.,  59 
Ossora,  Man.,  57 
Otthon,  Sask.,  99 
Outlook,  Sask.,  142 
Oxbow,  Sask.,  99 
Oxford  House,  16 
Oxford  Lake,  xv  ~ 

Oxley  Ranch,  92 

Paddjngton,  Man.,  Ill 
Paisley,  Man.,  58 
Palestine,  Man.,  57 

Palliser;  Captain,  xvi,  33,  35,  36,  50,  90 

Parry,  Man.,  57 

Paskoyac,  Fort,  4 

Pasqua,  Sask.,  100 

Pasquia  Mts.,  xvi 

Pasquia  River,  31 

Patrick, '.'Dr.  T.  A.,  87 

Patron' stAdvocate ,  115 

Patrons  ,of  Industry,  115-116 

Paynton,  Sask.,  9 

Peace  River,  xv,  8,  26,  50,  141,  147 
Peace  River  Block,  141 
Peace  River  Crossing,  Alta.,  141 
Pearce,  William,  110 
Pellican  Lake,  Man.,  87 
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Pelly,  Fort,  xvi,  29,  64 

Pembina  plateau,  67 

Pembina  Ridge  or  I^lt.,  xvi,  58 

Pembina  River,  Alta'.,  141 

Pembina  River,  Man.,  8,  19,  23 

Percival,  Sask.,  Ill 

Peterborough,  Ont.,  30  * 

Petrel,  Man.,  59 

Pierce,  William,  79,  99 

Pincher  Creek,  91 

Pine  Creek,  57 

Pleasant  Home,  Man.,  112 

Plympton,  Man.,  57 

Point  des  Chines,  see  Oak  Point 

Point  Douglas,  14" 

Poplar  Heights,  Man.,  57 

Port  Arthur,  111,  112,  121,  122,  123 

Port  Nelson,  67 

Portage-la-Prairie,  Man.,  4,  35,  39,  40, 
48,  57,  58,  59,  68,  81,  94,  111,  115, 
121,  123,  124 
Portal,  Sask.,  100 
Portland,  Maine,  52 
Potts,  Dr.,  75 
Pouce  Coup6,  141 
Prairie  de  Chien,  22 
Prairie  Grove,  Man.,  57  \ 

Prairies,  xv,  xvi,  31,  33-35>-62 
Preston,  Man.,  58 
Pretty  &  Young  Co.,  56 
Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  50,  64,  68, •  72-73, 
89,  94,  96,119,122,140,141 
Prince  Albert  Colonization  Co.,  95 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  141 
Prince  Rupert,  river  steamer,  58 
Provencher,  Rev.  Josejph  Norbert,  21 

Qu’Appelle  (Troy),  Sask.,  69,  84,  87, 
88,  89,  110 

Qu’Appelle  Farming  Co.,  see  Bell  Farm 
Qu’Appelle  Lakes,  63;  see  also  Fishing 
>Lakes 

QuxAppelle  Land  Agency,  84,  88 
Qu’Appelle  River,  xvi,  35,  81;  89,  123 
Quebec,  50,  99,  123,  126 
Quill  Lakes,  Sask.,  99,  122 
Quill  Plains  Colony,  75 

Railway  companies,  Alberta  Central, 
142,  143;  Galgary-Edmonton,  96-98, 
101,  122,  128;  Canadian  National, 
67,  68;  Canadian  Northern,  67,  112, 
acquires  the  Regina-Prince  Albert 
line,  122, -125,  140,  141,  142,  143, 144, 
146,  147,  builds  from  Hudson  Bay 
Junction  to  Prince  Albert,  1'22; 
Saskatoon-Goose  Lake-Calgary,  122, 
142,  Portage-la-Prairie  to  Regina, 
124,  126;  Canadian  Pacific,  51,  53, 
59,  60,  65-68,  72,  80,  83,  84,  86,  88, 
93,  99,  100,  110,  111-113,  117,  122, 
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123,  124,  125,  130,  134,  142,'  144-147, 
Kirkella-Lamgan-Saskatoon  branch, 
123,  Reston-Wolseley,  124,  Pipe- 
istone  branch,  99,  124;  Sault  line, 
Souris-Estevan,  Moose  Jaw,  100, 

120,  124,  130,  144,  Yorkton-Saska- 
toon-Edmonton,  123,  147,  irrigation 
scheme,  146;  Edmonton,  Dunvegan, 
and  British  Columbia,  141,  147; 
Grand  Trunk,  32,  36,  53,  123,  126; 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  123-124,  136, 

140,  141,  144,  147;  Great  Northern, 
93;  Manitoba  (Westbourne)  and 
North  Western,  68,  72,  73,  75,  80,  81,. 
83,  87,  99,  124;  Manitoba  and  South- 
Eastern,  111;  Manitoba  and  South- 
Western  Colonization,  67;  Nelson 
Valley,  67;  Northern  Pacific,  52; 
Northern  Pacific  and  Manitoba,  67, 

121,  124;  Red  River  Valley,  67; 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  and  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  73,  96,  119,  122,  128;  West- 
bourne  (later  Manitoba)  and  North 
Western,  68,  73;  Winnipeg  and  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Railway  and  Steamship,  67 

Railway  construction,  its  influence  on 
immigration,  100,  113,  119,  121,  125, 

141,  143 

Rainy  Lake  (Lac  la  Pluie),  xv,  4,  19,  52 
Rainy  River,  4,  10,  52 
Rainy  River-Station  (C.N.R.),  112 
Ranching,  64,  84-90,  92,  113-114,  121, 
137,  138;  shrinks  before  grain  farms, 
113 

Rapid  City,  Man.,  56,  68 
Rapid  City  Landing,  Man.,  58 
Rat  Creek,  57  .  ' 

Raymond,  Alta.,  144 
Rebellion  of  1885,  84,  89 
Red  Deer,  Alta.,  98,  142,  143 
Red  Deer  Land  Agency,  142 
Red  Deer  River,  Alta.,  xv,  90,  96,  137 
Red  River,  xvi,  4,  8,  10,  11,  13,  19,  23, 
26,  28,  31,  32,  35,  36,  45,  51,  53,  57, 
58,  111,  123 
Red  River  Flood,  24" 

Red  River  Settlement,  10-29,  32;  cattle, 
15,  16,  19;  problem  of  exportable 
produce,  16,  26;  settlers,  17-18; 
economic  freedom,  23;  Council  of 
Assiniboia,  39,  41-42;  law  courts, 
24;  land  system,- 42;  provisions  sup¬ 
plied  to  H.B.C.,  25;  voyageurs,  26, 
.27;  communications,  37 
Redberry  Lake,  1 12 
Reford,  Sask.,  124 

Regina,  Sask  ,  86,  89,  96,  108,  119,  124, 
129,  140,  142,  144,  145 
Regina  Land  Agency,  145 
Regina  Plain,  50 . 

Reidle,  Mr.,  81 
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Reston,  Man.,  99,  100,  124 

Richland,  Man.,  57 

Ridge,  The  (Prince  Albert),  94  ■ 

Ridgedale,  Sask.,  147 

Ridgeville,  Man.,  112 

Riding  Mts.,  xvi,  121,  124 

Riel,  Louis,  42,  43,  45,  95 

Robertson,  T.  W.,  115 

Robson,  Joseph,  6 

Rock  Lake,  Man.,  58,  67 

Rockwood,  Man.,  57 

Rocky  Mts  ,  xvi,  35 

Rolandrie,  Sask.,  Ill 

Rosenfeld,  Man  ,  67,  99 

Rosenthal,  Alta.,  88,  98 

Ross,  John  M.P  ,  32 

Ross  Junction,  Sask.’,  121 

Rosthern,  Sask.,  96 

Rounthwaite,  Man.,  58 

Royal  Grain  Commission,  1899,  117 

Rupert  River,  2 

Rupert’s  Land,  2,  23,  26,  30,  33;  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Queen  and  the  Dominion, 
37,  40,  42,  43 
Russell,  Man.,  68,  99 
Rust  (wheat),  149 
“Rusticus”,  his  letters,  55,  60 
Rutherford,  Dean  VV.  J  ,  107 
Ruttanville,  Man.,  58 

St.  Albert,  Alta.,  61,  98,  121,  141 
St.  Boniface,  Man.,  23,  45,  1H 
St.  Charles,  Man.,  45 
St.  Charles,  Fort,  4,  7 
St.  Claude,  Man.,  Ill 

St.  Francis  Xavier, -Mam-,-48 - 

St.  Hubert,  Sask.,  110 
St.  Laurent,  Sask.,  50,  64 
St.  Leon,  Man.,  Ill 
St.  Louis,  Sask.,  64,  96,  140 
St.  Mary  River,  114 
St.  Maurice,  Sask.,  100 
St.  Norbert,  Man.,  45,  111 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  37,  39,  64,  100, 
120 

St.  Paul  des  Mitis,  Alta.,  147 
St.  Pierre,  Fort,  4,  10 
St.  Raphael,  Sask.,  100 
St.  Vital,  Man.,  45 
St.  Walburg,  Sask.,  147 
Ste.  Agathe,  Man.,  45 
Ste.  Anne  des  Chenes  (Oak  Point), 
Man.,  48,  112 

Ste.  Rose  du  Lac,  Man.,  112 
Salisbury,  Man.,  59 
Saltcoats,  Sask.,  68,  87,  99,  108 
Sangudo,  Alta.,  141 
Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Elevator 
Co.,  130 

Saskatchewan,  District  of,  82,  88-90, 

-  121 


Saskatchewan,  Province  of,  adminis¬ 
tration  in  reference  to  agriculture, 
135-174;  cooperation,  164-170;  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  135,  160, 
162,  163,  165-170;  gains  in  popula¬ 
tion,  1901-1911,  126,  170-171;  growth 
of  population  by  nationalities,  1901- 
1911,  127 

Saskatchewan  Landing,  Sask.,  83 
Saskatchewan  River,  xv,  4,  7,  9,  28,  31, 
32,  36,  64,  73.  90,  112,  142,  147 
SaskatchewaiTRiver,  North  Branch,  8, 
90,  112,  121,  122,  140,  146 
Saskatchewan  River,  South  Branch, 
xvi,  51,64,  123,  142 
Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Co.,  120 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  28,  35,  51,  75,  89,  96, 
107,  119,  121,  122,  123,  124,  140, 
142,  145 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  52,  100 
Saunders,  A.  F.,  149 
Saunders,  C.  E.,  147,  149 
Saunders,  William,  71,  147,  149 
Sawridge,  Alta.,  141 
Schultz,  Dr.  John,  39,  41 
“Scrip”,  49,  56,  59 
Sedgewick,  Alta.,  161 
Selkirk,  Man.,  51,  65 
Selkirk,  Lord,  10-27,  39  . 

Selkirk’s  Colony;  see  Red  River  Settle-, 
ment 

Semple,  Governor  Robert,  18 
Sergeant,  Governor,  5 
Settlement,  see  also  under  Red  River 
Settlement,  17-18;  1870-1881,  57-59; 

- L881-L8917  68-69,  75-77,  86-88  ;T89T- 

1901,  96-100,  110-113;  1901-1911, 
119-126;  1911-1926,  140-147 
Settlers’  Union,  Little  Ridge,  Prince 
Albert,  94-95 
Seven  Persons,  Alta.,  88 
Sevenoaks,  Man.',  18;  massacre  of,  18, 
19 

Shaftesbury,  Alta.,  141 
Shaunavon,  Sask.,  144 
Shebando\yan  Lake,  Ont.,  51“ 

Sheep  Creek,  90 

Sheho,  Sask.,  99,  122,  147 

Shell  River,  Man.,  59,  68 

Shellbrook,  Sask.,  140,  141 

Shellmouth,  Man.,  99 

Shoal  Lake,  Man.,  57,  59 

Shoal  Lake,  Sask.,  99 

Sifton,  Hon.  Clifford,  120,  125 

Silver  Spring,  Man.,  58 

Simpson,  Fort,  32 

Simpson,  Governor,  25,  27,  28,  31 

Sintaluta,  Sask.,  110,  129,  130 

Smith,  Donald  (Lord  Strathcona),  43 

Snowflake,  Man.,  58 

Somerset,  Man.,  58 
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Souris,  Man.,  67,  99,  124  . 

Souris  Land  Agency,  84 
Souris  Plain,  58 
Souris  River,  50,  58,  99, 

Southesk,  Lord,  37 
Southey,  Sask.,  123 
Spence,  William,  39,  40 
Spine  Lake,  112 
Spirit  River,  Alta.,  147 
Sprague,  Man.,  Ill,  112,  125  ' 
Springbank  Irrigation  Co.,  114 
Springfield,  Ma’n  ,  57 
Standoff,  Alta.,  115  j 
Stephen,  Sir  George  (Lord  Mount 
Stephen),  80 
Stettler,  Alta.,  125,  143 
Stirling,  Alta.,  125 

Stockholm,  Sask.,  80,  83,  88,  123  ^ 
Stoney  Mountain,  Man.,  57 
Stony  Plain,  Alta.,  98,  161 
Stornaway,  Scotland,  14 
Strasburg,  Sask.,  81,  123 
Strathclair,  Man.,  99 
Stuartburn,  Man.,  112,  125 
Sturgeon  River,  Alta.,  90  . 
Summerberry,  Sask.,  129 
Summit,  113 
Sunnyside,  Man  ,  57 
Swan  (Cygnet)  Lake,  Alta.,  98  / 

Swan  Lake,  Man.,  58 
Swan  River,  xv,  51,  59,  89,  112 
Swea,  Alta.,  98 

Swift  Current,  Sask.,  89,  144,  145 
Swift  Current  Land  Agency,  144,  145 
_(‘Syn9icate,  The”,  see  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co. 

Tantallon,  Sask.,  81,  123 
Temperance  Colonization  Co  ,  75 
Teulon,  Man.,  140 
Texas,  91 

The  Pas,  Man.,  4,  31 
Thelamark,  Man.,  81 
Theodore,  SaskT,  99,  122 
Thingvalla,  Sask.,  81 
Thompson,  David,  12 
Thompson,  Levi,  quoted,  60 
Thunder  Bay,  52 
Thunder  Hill,  112 
Tisdale,  Sask., -122 
Tofield,  Alta.,  142 
Toronto  Globe,  36,  41 
Transportation,  fur-traders’  solution  of 
problem,  xvii,  10,  11-12,  16,  22, 
26-27;  railways,  30,  32,  36,  43,  51- 
52,  65-68,  73,  89,  90,  116;  river- 
steamers,  30,  37,  52,  58,  64;  by 
trails,  53,  57-59, '73;  Dawson  route, 
37,  39,  48,  51-52;  by  the  United 
States,  52 

Treaty  of  Utrecht,  4 


Trow,  James,  49,  52,  56 
Troy  (Qu’Appelle,  Sask.),  89 
Tupper,  Man.,  99  ' 

Turtle  Lake  River,  140  • 

Turtle  Mt.,  xvi 

Turtle  Mountain  Land  Agency,  85 
Tumor,  Philip,  9 

United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  130 
Unity,  Sask.,  124 

University  of  Saskatchewan,  College  of 
Agriculture,  139,  151,  153,  154,  155, 
156-160,  173;  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment,  159 
Utah,  93 

Vancouver’s  Island,  Colony  of,  31,  33 

Vanguard,  Sask.,  144 

Vegreville,  Alta.,  139 

Verigin,  Sask.,  112,  122 

Vermilion,  Alta.,  161 

Vermilion,  Fort,  Alta.,  8 

Vermilion  River,  Alta.,  8 

Victoria,  Alta.,  63,  98 

Victoria,  Man.,  57 

Vonda,  Sask.,  122 


Waddington,  Alfred,  52,  53 
Wakaw  (Crooked  Lake),  Sask.,  96,  140 
Wallace,  R.  A.,  115 
Wapella,  Sask.,  76,  110 
Waterton  River,  115 
Watkin,  Edward,  36 
Watrous,  Sask.,  123 
Watson,  Sask.,  122 
Wellwood,  Man.,  59 
West  Lynne,  Man.,  57,  58 
-  Westbourne,  Man.,  57 
Wetaskiwin,  Alta.,  90,  98,  124,  142 
Weyburn,  Sask.,  83,  100,  144 
Wheat,  blockade,  129-130;  grading, 
"116;  period  of  maturity,  30,  31,  35, 
70-72,  86,  148,  149,  150;  prices, 
101,  110,  125,  129,  171;  rust,  149 
Wheats,  Alberta  (Nebraska)  Red,  137; 
Ceres,  153;  Garnet,  149,  150-152; 
Ladoga,  71-72,  149;  Marquis  35,  147, 
•  149-153;  Red  Calcutta,  71-72,  147, 

149;  Red  Fife,  30,  70-72,  86,  89^106, 
147-150;  Reward,  149-153, 5  161; 
sundry  varieties,  148-1,51  ;■  see  also 
Red  River  Settlement 
Whiskey  trade,  30,  40,  61 
White  Earth  House,  9 
White  Haven,  Man.,  57  „ 

Whitemud  River,  57 
Whitesand  River,  112 
Whitewo'od,  Sask.,  80,  110,  111 
Wilhelmshohe,  Sask.,  99 
Wilkie,  Sask.,  124,  142 
Williams,  Governor,  20 
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Winder  Ranch,  92 

Winnipeg,  39,  52,  S3,  57,  58,  59,  60,  65, 
79,  81,  100,  111,  112,  117,  121,  122, 
123,  126 

Winnipeg  Lake,  xv,  4,  18,  31,  51,  57, 
81,  112 

Winnipeg  Land  Agency,  84 
Winnipeg  River,  28 
Winnipegosis  Lake,  4,  35,  121 
Winnipegosis,  Man.,  121 
Wolseley,  Sask.,  88 
Wood,  J.  H.,  57 
Woodlands,  Man.,  57 


Woodpecker,  Alta.,  93 
Woodside,  Man.,  57 

Yellow  Grass,  Sask.,  100 
Yellowhead  Pass,  51,  52 
York  Farmers’  Colonization  Co.,  75 
York  Fort  eFactory),  6,  9,  19,  26 
Yorkton,  Sask.,  68,  75,  87,  99,  112,  122, 
140 

Young,  Sask.,  140 
Yukon,  136 

Zealandia,  Sask.,  122,  142 
Zichifalva,  Sask.,  100 
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The  transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  “North-Western  Terri¬ 
tory”  to  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1870  marked  the  end  of  an' 
epoch. ‘.  For  almost  exactly  two  centuries  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  had  combined  the  monopolistic  interests  of  the  fur  trade  with 
varying  responsibilities  of  government.  For  nearly  a  century 
colonial  rivalries  with  New  France  had  forced  the  Company  west¬ 
ward  in  search  of  trade  routes  and  waterways  uncontaminated  by 
their  enemies.  When  New  France  too  became  British  in  1763,'  it 
became  necessary  for  the  first  time  to  establish  trading  posts  in  the 
interior  to  meet  the  fiercer  British  rivalry  which  sprang  up  almost 
immediately  from  Montreal.  It  was  in  the  throes  of  this  rivalry 
that  settlement  was  first  established  at  Red  River  by  the  in¬ 
domitable  enterprise  of  one  man.  At  Selkirk’s  death  in  1820  the 
feud  between  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  North  West  Companies  was 
extinguished  by  the  coalition  of  1821.  For  natural  reasons  and  by 
deliberate  design  the  route  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay  resumed  its 
normal  sway  over  the  fur  trade,  and  Canadian  expansion  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes  came  virtually  to  an  end.  It  was  not  resumed'until 
the  phenomenal  expansion  of  the  United  States  during  the  fifties 
and  the  sixties  threatened  to.  “cut  them  off  forever  from  the 
Pacific.” 

The  golden  age  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  after  the  coalition 
of  1821  combined,  upon  the  whole  very  successfully,  the  interests 
of  a  trading  monopoly  over  the  widest  range  of  Indian  population, 
on  the  continent  with  a  paternalistic  technique  of  government  for 
the  primitive  Scottish  settlement  at  Red  River.  But  monopoly  and 
paternalism  could  subsist  only  in  isolation.  By  1857  when  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  presented  its 
monumental  report  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  there  were 
forces  from 'without  which  jeopardized  the  Company’s  sway  at 
every  point.  One  of  the  mgst, sustained  movements  of  population 
in  all  history  was  rolling  westward  i-n  the  United  States:  The 
Illinois  Central,  endowed  by  the  necromancy  of  Stephen  Douglas 
with  land,  grants  from  the  public  domain,  had  accelerated  this  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  J6  soon  reached  the  Missouri. 
Had  the  fur-trading  technique  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  been 
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left  to  cope  with  this  deluge;  Red  River  might  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Oregon!  The  old  province  of  CanaddLawoke  to  the  menace  in 
1856,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  appointment  of  the  British  Select 
Committee. 'When  the  old  province  of  Canada  and  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  the  ominous  shadow  of  civil  war  and  strained  relations 
with  the  United  States,  forged  the  project  of  uniting  the  British 
provinces  in  1864,  one  of  the  most  coercive  factors  in  the  Canadian 
coalition  which  sponsored  that  project  was  the  hope  of  forestalling 
the  United  States  in  the  race  for  the  Pacific.  The  Clear  Grits,  the 
party  of  the  frontier,  developed  under  George  Brown  a  philosophy 
of  westward  expansion  which  won  over  the  Colonial  Office  in  1865, 
found  a  place  in  the  B.N.A.  Act  of  1867  (s.  146),  and  effected  the 
transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  “North-Western  Territory”  to 
the  new  Dominion  in  1870.  -■  > 

But  if  1870  marked  the' end  of  one  epoch  it  also  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  another.  The  westward  expansion  of  the  new  Dominion 
was  a  “national  necessity”,  and  it  could  be  brought  to  pass  only  by 
policies  truly  national  in  their  scope.  It  was  determined  to  retain 
the  public  lands  as  a  national  appanage  to  be  “administered  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”.  This 
applied- to  the  new  province  of  Manitoba  as  well  as  to  the  territories 
beyond.  The  twin  problems  of  railways  and  settlement  cpuld  be 
solved  by  no  other  expedients  at  that  time.  *These  were  “good  and 
sufficient  reasons  of  public  policy”,  and  they  have  never  been  dis¬ 
puted;  but  the  process  had  consequences  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  foreseen.  It  transformed  the  Dominion  from  a  federation- of 
equal  provinces  into  an  empire  with  a  quarter  of  a  continent  of 
“Dominion  Lairds”  under'direct  federal  administration.  For  sixty 
years  this  vast  domain  was  “administered  by  the  Government  of 
Canada”  until  the  historic  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  were  fairly 
achieved,  so  far  as  public  lands  could  help  to  achieve  them. 

During  this  period  a  system  of  survey  was  adopted,  unsurpassed 
in  its  consistency  and  exactitude.  British  Columbia  entered  the 
Dominion  in  1871  on  the  same  footing  as  the  original  provinces, 
and  the  Canadian  federation  thus  reached  the  Pacific.  The  C.P.R., 
endowed  with  land-subsidies  of  25,000,000  acres  .from  “Dominion 
Lands”,  made  this  transcontinental  Dominion  a  reality.  Before  the 
railway  land  grant  system  had  run  its  course  nearly  a  dozen  railway 
companies  had  been  endowed  with  land  grants  from  .“Dominion 
Lands”  almost -the  area  of  England  or  the  Maritime  Provinces: 
Meanwhile  a  free-hom4'stead'System,  in  the  interests  of  rapid  settle- 
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ment,  was  integrated,  by  a  characteristically  Canadian 'technique, 
with  the  railway  land  grant  system,  until  free  lands  and  lands  .for 
sale  were  to  be  found  in  contiguous  sections  throughout  the  range  of 
eligible  agricultural  lands  in  Western  Canada.  School  lands  and 
Hudson’s  Bay  lands  added  further  characteristic  variations  to  the 
pattern.  After  1908' railway  land  reserves  were  formally  liquidated 
and  the  remaining  resources  of  “Dominion  Rands”  were  thrown 
open  to  homestead  entry.  “Pre-emptions”  and  “purchased  home-  • 
steads”  perpetuated  for  another  decade,  under  government  auspices, 
the  device  of  offering  lands  for  sale  contiguous  to  the  free  home¬ 
stead.  By  1926  scarcely  12  per  cent,  of  the  surveyed  area  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  remained  unalienated  or  unappropriated  as 
“Dominion  Lands”.  “The  purposes  for  which  the  Dominion  re¬ 
tained  the  agricultural  lands”,  wrote  the  Commissioners  .on  the 
Transfer  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  Manitoba  in  1929,  “have  now 
been  achieved;  the  railways  have  been  built  and  the  lands  settled.”1 
In  1930  the  remaining  resources  were  transferred  to  provincial  con¬ 
trol  with  compensation  for  those  alienated  “for  the  purposes  of  the 
Dominion.”  The  epoch  which  began  in  1870  thus  came  to  an  end  in 
1930.  The  present  survey  is  an  attempt  to  appraise  this  cyclic  of 
“Dominion  Lands”  in  the  development  of  Western  Canada. 

For  “Dominion  Lands”  policy  as  for  the  premature  expansion  of 
the,  Dominion  itself  the  prototype  in  almost  every  feature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  But  while  the  premature  expansion  to 
the  Pacific,  and  its  corollary,  the  building  of  a  transcontinental. 
•  railway  on  Canadian  soil,  were  forced  upon  the  Canadian  federation 
by  the  march  of  “manifest  destiny”  south  Of  the  boundary,  the 
‘technique  of  land  policy  and  in  no  small  measure  even  the  personnel 
of  land  settlement  involved  no  such  antipathies.  Seldom  has  such 
a  wealth  of  experience  been  appropriated  with  such  abounding  good 
will  and  admiration.  The  sectional  survey  and  the  railway  land 
grant  system;  the  free-homestead  system,  .school  lands,  “swamp 
lands'”, .and  pre-emptions;  abojve  all  the  insistence  upon  federal  con¬ 
trol  “for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”;  all  these  attest  the  Amer- 
'  ican  prototype,  though  the  analogies,  as  we  shall  see,  were  almost 
destroyed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  differences  in  adaptation  and  practice. 

In  many  respects  the  time  is  now  opportune  to  appraise  these 
features  in  retrospect  before  the  plea  of  necessity  has  altogether 
faded  from  the  background.  Both  cardinal  features  of  “Dominion 

1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Transfer  of  the  Natura'l  Resources  of  Manitoba  (Ottawa: 
King’s  Printer,  1929),  p.  41. 
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Lands’  policy — the  railway  land  grant  and  thelfree  homestead — 
were  products  of  the  North  American  environment.  For  twenty-  ' 
"two  years,  from  the  Illinois  Central  in  1850  to  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  in  1 872,  the  railway  land  grant  system  ran  riot  in  the  • 
United  States  until  it  was  swept  awajr  by  a  disillusipned  frontier. 

It  was  appropriated  in  Canada  just  as  it  was  passing  away  in  the 
United  States;  and  for  almost  exactly  the  same ^p£riod  oLtimeffrOm 
the  first  C.  P.  R.  project  of  1872  to  the  land ^gfi ants  to  the  Pipestone 
Extension  of  the  C.P.R.  and  the  Saskatchewan  and  Western  of 
1894,  it  may  be  said  to  have  dqminatecT“Dominion  Lands”  policy. 
But  the. odium  in  which  the  system-disappeared  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  has  been  curiously  tempered  since  that  day  by  several 
unsuspected  virtues;  and  conversely  the -results  of  the  free-ho'rjie-  \ 
stead  system"  wjoich  carried  the  fame  of  North  American  land  settle?^ 
ment  to,  every  quarter  of  the  world  are  now  open  to  many  a  sobering 
reflection..  After  sixty  years'  of  expansion  and  settlement  under 
“Dominion  Lands”  policy,  the  Prairie  Provinces  are  now  turning  to 
less  spectacular  problems  of  readjustment.  The  second  epoch  has 
come  to  an  end  but  it  is  not  so.easy  to  forecast  the  third  which  is 
now  beginning.  Fortunately  the  function  of  this  survey,  is  retro-  - 
spect  rather  than  prophecy.  It  is  possible  that  the  historian  of  1990- 
in  reviewing  the  intervening  sixty  years  may  be  able  to  detect  an 
epoch  as  clearly  marked  as  the  cycle  of  “Dominion  Lands”  which 
came  to  an  end  in  1930.  In  any  event,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  cycle  of 
“Dominion  Lands”  will  leave  Its  mark  for  generations  to  come  upon 
the  pattern  of  land  settlement  in  Western  Canada. 

The  present  survey,  which  was  almos't  completed  a  few  years  after 
■  the  Manitoba  Resources  Commission,  has  'since  -been  revised  in 
.  almost  every  detail  in  order  to  include  the  invaluable  results  of  the 
Saskatchewan '  and  Alberta  Commissions.  While  the  conclusions 
have  riot  been  materially  changed,  the  statistics  which  resulted  . 
from  the  compilation  of  records  and  exhibits  for  the -later  commis¬ 
sions  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  definitive.  The  author’s  indebtedness 
to  these  will  be'obvious,  but  no  general  acknowledgment  will  suffice 
without  a  reference  to  more  personal  obligations.  To  Mr.  Oliver 
Master,' the  indefatigable  secretary  of  all  tfiree  Commissions,  and 
above  all  to  Mr.  Justice  Dysart  through  whose  indulgence  I  have 
had  access  for  many  months  to  these  invaluable  records,  my  thanks 
'are  especially  due.  To  Ministers  arid  Deputy  Ministers  of- the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  other  officials  of  that  department 
I  must  add  my  respects.  At  a  time  when  their  duty  was  heavily  ■ 
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mortgaged  to  their  own  exacting  research  for  the  Resources  Com¬ 
missions,  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Clifford,  and  later  on  Mr.  Atwood 
(now  Deputy  Minister  of  NaturaJ  Resources  for  Manitoba)  found 
time  to  direct  me  to  much  valuable  material.  Mr.  R.  G.  Ridd.ell 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Morrison  who -held  fellowships  from  the  Canadian 
Frontiers  of  Settlement  Survey  have  both  completed  theses  on 
several  aspects  of  land  policy  to  which  reference,  with  my  thanks, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this-  volume.  To  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters, 
Surveyor-General  of  Canada,  my  thanks  are  due  not  only  for 
material  used  in  preparing  maps  and  graphs  but  for  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  cartography.  To  my  wife  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  lightening  the  -burden  of  a  voluminous  and  highly  technical 
index  ‘upon-which  the  value  of  a  book  like  this  so  largely  depends. 

The  eclipse  which  has  .overspread  so  many  features  of  Western 
Canadian  land  settlement  during  recent  years  of  drought  and  de¬ 
pression  has  brought  poignant  problems  and  responsibilities  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces  at  the  very  outset  of  provincial  administration. 
The  spirit  of  that  remarkable  community  is>  in  itself  a  superlative 
national  asset.  The  present  survey  is  concerned  primarily  with  land 
policies,  but  the  results  are  to  be  appraised  in  the  last  analysis  in 
terms  of-  living  people.  From  their  courage  and  resourcefulness 
have  come  the  achievements  of  the  past.  In  their  faith  may  still 
be  found  a  promising  augury  for  the  future. 


University  of  Toronto, 
September,  1937. 
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THE  HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY 

1.  Chartered  Rights' 

THE  sixty  years  of  l.egal  and  political  controversy  under  Cana¬ 
dian  auspices,  now  closed  by  the  transfer  of  public  lands  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces  to  provincial  control,  were  preceded  by 
two  centuries  of  more  precarious  conflict  under  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  Proprietary  rights  in  Rupert’sLahd  under'the  Charter 
were  periodically  impugned  by  critics  in  Great  Britain,  by  trade 
rivals  in  the  Canadas,  and  finally  by  the  government  itself  in  the 
united  province  of  Canada.  For  generations  it  had  been  the  official 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  leave  the  mysteries  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  trade  to  “salutary  neglect”.  The  extravagant  claims  of 
Canadian  interests  and  finally  of  official  policy  in  Canada  have  thus 
survived  in  Canadian  tradition,  u'ndispelled  by  a  single  decisive 
action  in  the  courts.  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  Canada  ap¬ 
proached  the  transfer  in  1870,  and  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  reaffirm 
at  the  outset,  with  added  emphasis,  the  official  British  view  with 
regard  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Company.'  For  four-fifths 
of  its  history  the  Canadian  West  has  not  been  “Canadian”  at  all, 
and  the  land  policy,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  was  as  distinctive  as  its  charter. 

The  proprietary  rights  of  the  Company,  though  never  tested  in 
the  courts,  were  supported  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  legal 
and  official  opinion.  The  Charter,  older  than  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  marvel  of  legal  draftsmanship.  Selkirk’s. grant  of  Assiniboia 
in  1811,  the  first  practical  project  of  settlement  under  the  Charter, 
was  fortified  not  only  by  the  best  legal  advice  in  Great  Britain  but 
by  Daniel  Webster  and  other  distinguished  counsel  in  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  Nor’  Westers  and  the  X  Y  Company1  whp 
had  impugned  the  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  a 

‘The  chief  rival  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  «  as  the  North  West  Company  of  Montreal,  dom.nated 
until  1804  by  Simon  McTavish.  A  second  rival,  the  X  Y  Company,  was  also  Canadian  in  its  origin,  but 
it  included  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  Edward  Elhce  in  its  personnel  and  much  British  capital  in  its 

West  Company. 
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whole  generation  became  the  staunches-t  champions  of  the  Charter 
after  the  coalition  of  1821.  Before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Edward  Ellice  gave  evidence  in  1857: 

I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  every  lawyer  against  the  company  when  I  was 
opposed  to  them,  and  for  the  company  since  I  have  been  connected  with  them. 
.  .  .  The  law  officers  have  been  consulted  upon  every  occasionally  the  Colonial 
Office  when  this  question  has  come  under  discussion,  and  I  tlfink  the  universal 
opinion,  without  an  exception,  of  these  eminent  lawyers  is,  that  the  proprietary 


rights  of  the  company  cannot  be  disputed.  .  .  .  None  of  these  eminent  lawyers, 
and  no  lawyer  whose  opinion  I  have  ever  heard  quoted,  either  for  or  against  the 
company,  or  taken  either  for  or  against  them,  have  expressed  the  least  doubt 
as  to  the  proprietary  rights  granted  under  the  charter.1 

The  Canadian  Government  itself,  confronted  at  last  by  a  stated 
case  from  the  Colonial  Office  for  “testing  the  validity  of  the  Charter 
by  scire  facias”  wisely  declined  the  ordeal  and  relied  upon  parlia- 

2Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  „ 
1857,  pp.  327-328. 
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mentary  action  as  both  cheaper  and'Iess  precarious  than  litigation.3 

Not  only  the  chartered  rights  but  the  boundaries  (Fig.  1)  claimed 
for  Rupert’s  Land  might  perhaps  have  been  vindicated  by  equally 
conclusive  evidence.  It  is  true  that  French  claims,  inherited  by 
Canada  after  1763,  had  been  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
in  1697  to  the  area  in  actual  French  possession  at  that  time;  and 
this,  as  the  shrewd  French  diplomatists  alone  were  in  a  position  to 
know,  included  all  but  three  posts,  since  the  secret  expedition  of 
Iberville,  despatched  for  that  purpose,  had  very  nearly  driven  the 
British  from  the  Bay.  It  was  the  Canadian  claim  that  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  which  reversed  these  fortunes  in  1713  was  a  reconquest 
not  for  the  Company  but  for  the  Crown.  Upon  this  specious  fiction 
were  built  the  most  extravagant  claims  for  Canadian  expansion 
to  the  Pacific.  It  is  now  known  that  Governor  Kelsey  after  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  bore  Queen  Anne’s  Commission  to  retake  pos¬ 
session  not  only  “for  Us  and  In  Our  Name”  but  “for  the  use  and 
benefitt  of  the  Govr.  &  Compy  of  adventurers  of  England  tradeing 
into  Hudsons  Bay.”4  The  Commission  to  settle  the  boundaries 
between  Rupert’s  Land  and  New  France  never  brought  in  a  report; 
but  since  the-  Hudson’s  Bay  claims  were  supported  by  the  Crown 
after  1713,  and  since  New  France  itself  became  British  in  1763, 
the  British  contention,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  must  be  held 
to  have  prevailed.  In  truth  the  archaic  phrases  which  have  re¬ 
cently  vindicated  before  the  Privy  Council  the  claims  of  Newfound¬ 
land  to  the  whole  hinterland  from  the  “coasts”  of  Labrador  appear 
tn  nowhere  more  convincingly  than  in  the  Charter  of  1670  for  the 
“coasts  and  confines”  of  the  Hudson  Bay  watershed.  For  our 
purposes  here  the  outcome  may  be  taken  as  conclusive.  The  rights 
of  the  Company  were  surrendered  to  the  Crown  offijune  22,  1870, 
with  compensation  to  the  Company,  and  were  transferred  to 
Canada  on  July  15,  1870.  In  drafting  the  Rupert’s  Land  Act  for 
these  purposes,  the  Colonial  Office  finally  put  itself  on  record: 

The  Company  have  held  the'ir  Charter,  and  exercised  privileges  conferred 
by  it,  for  200  years,  including  rights  of  government  and  legislation,  together  with 
the  property  of  all  the  lands  and  precious  metals;  and  various  eminent  law 
officers,  consulted  in  succession,  have  all  declared  that  the  validity  of  this  Charter 
cannot  justly  be  disputed  by  the  Crown.5 

’Papers  Relative  to,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Charter,  Br,tuh  Pari, amentary  Papers,  1859,  p.  5 

•The  Kelsey  Papers,  with -Introduction  by  Arthur  G.  Doughty  and  Chester  Martin  (Ottawa:  Public 
Archives  of  Canada,  1929),  p.  XXVIII.  ^ 

‘Correspondence  Relating  to  the  Surrender  of  Rupert’s  Land.  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  1869,  p.  12. 
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2.  The  Selkirk  Regime 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  Company  attempted  no 
systematic  colonization  in  Rupert’s  Land.  For  the  first  serious  pro¬ 
ject  of  settlement  at  Red  River,  in  1802  Selkirk  had  proposed  to 
buy  out  the  Charter  altogether  and  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
Irish  disorder  after  the  Union  by  a  tolerant' and  generous  scheme 
of  supervised  emigration.  “I  should  not  hesitate”,  he  wrote  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  “to  devote  my  fortune  and  the  best  years 
of  my  life  to  carrying  this  project  into  operation.”  The  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  proved  hostile  to  emigration  “at  all  en  masse”. 
The  generosity  and  toleration  which  Selkirk  advocated  for  Ireland 
after  the  Union  was  not  forthcoming.  The  policy  of  “saldtary 
neglect”  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  still  in  the  ascendant. 
For  seven  years  Selkirk  turned  to  Prince^  Edward  Island  and,' 
Upper  Canada;  and  when  he  reverted  in  1809  to  his  plan  of  settle¬ 
ment  at  Red  River,  he  sought  under  the  Charter  itself  the  freedom 
and  latitude  which  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  government. 
For  a  time  there  were  prospects  of  inducing  the  Company  itself, 
without  forgoing  its  dominant  interest  in  the  fur  trade,  to  under¬ 
take  settlement  as  a  major  policy  under. the  Charter.  With  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Company  it  was  easier,  however,  to  coerce 
than  to, persuade.  From  officials  in  Rupert’s  Land  the  opposition 
was  insidious  and  uncompromising.  Directors  in  London  remained 
critical  and  unconvinced.  In  the  end  Selkirk  himself  agreed  “to 
take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  forming  the  intended  settlement 
on  condition  of  the  Company  granting  him  a  sufficient  extent  of 
land  to  afford  an  indemnification  for  the  expense.”  Thus  it  was 
that  settlement  began  in  the  West,  and  Assiniboiaj  an  area  of 
116,000  square  miles,  commanding  the  most  important  ganglion 
of  waterways  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  was  selected  in  1811  for 
the  new  venture  (Fig.  2).  The  boundaries  were  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Winipic  otherwise  Winnipegjat 
a  point  in  fifty  two  degrees  and  thirty  Minutes  north  latitude  and  thence  running 
due  West  to  the  Lake  Winipigoos  otherwise  called  Little  Winnipeg  then  in  a 
Southerly  direction  through  the  said  Lake  so  as  to  strike  its  western  shore  in 
latitude  fifty  two  Degrees  then  due  west  to  the  place  where -the  parallel  of  fifty 
two  degrees  North  Latitude  intersects  the  western  branch  of  Red  River  otherwise 
called  Assiniboyne  River  then  due  South  from  that  point  of  intersection  to  the 
height  of  land  which  separates  the  waters  running  into  Hudson’s  Bay  from  those 
of  the  Missouri  and  Mississipi  then  in  an  Easterly  direction  along  the  height  of 
land  to  the  source  of  the  River  Winipic  or  Winnipeg  .  .  .  thence  along  the 
main  stream  of  these  waters  and  the  middle  of  the  several  Lakes  through  which 
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they  flow  to  the  mouth  of  die  Winipic  River  and  thence  in  a  Northerly  direction 
through  the  middle  of  LalurWinipic  to  the  place  of  beginning.* 

Selkirk’s  original  plans  were  soon  submerged  beneath  the  tragic 
fortunes  of  the  fur  trade.  The.early  surveys,  with  frontage  on  the 
river  and  two-mile  strip  to  the  open  prairie,  survived  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  period  to  appear  in  the  “parish  and  river  lots”  of  the  Canadian 
system  after  1870.  Elaborate  plans  for  sale  of  lands  at  nominal 
prices,  for  experimental  farms  and  the  importation  of  Spanish 
Merino  sheep  from  Selkirk’s  own  estates  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  “pemmican  war”  with  the'  North-West 
Company.  When  Selkirk  visited  the  settlement  in  1817  he  waived 
payment  from  the  staunch  Kildonan  settlers,  and  laid  out  sites 
for  mills,  roads,  schools,  and  church,  with  foresight  “so  correct 
and  unerring  .  .  .  that  nothing  planned  at  this  early  date  could 
in  after  years  be  altered  to  advantage”.  An  Indian  treaty,7  was 
drawn  up  (July  18,  1817)  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  at  the  Settle¬ 
ment.  After  Selkirk’s  death  in  1820,  Lady  Selkirk  and  Halkett 
his  brother-in-law  struggled  valiantly  to  vindicate  the  project  of 
Assiniboia.  Two  experimental  farms,  a  Buffalo  Wool  Company, s 
a  tallow  company — both  by-products  of  the  buffalo  hunt — herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  from  the  United  States,  and  a  variety 
of  enterprises  for  supplying  flour,  butter,  and'clothing  to  the  trading 
posts  of  the  Company,  all  prospered  indifferently  or  came,  to  grief 
in  an  atmosphere,  as- more  than  one  official  thought,  of  “pampered 
dependency”.  By  the  close  of  the  Selkirk  period,  however,  the 
vicissitudes  of  trade-war  and  locusts  and  a  disastrous  flood  (1826) 
had  passed  into  tradition.  The  Red  River  Settlement  had  reached 
primitive  prosperity  and  “undifferentiated  comfort”. 

Three  features  are  discernible  from  this  first  period  of  land  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  West.  In  the  first  place  the  existence  of  settle«^nt 
at  all  was  the  work  of  one  man.  Selkirk  carried  the  directorate 
into  his  project  at  Red  River  in  defiance  of  their  dominant  interests 
in  the  fur  trade.  r  His  own  relatives  were  bitterly  critical.  Lady 
Selkirk  alone,  perhaps,  gave  it  loyal  and  unfaltering  support,  while 
her  brother  in  the  Company  wished  the  Red  River  Settlement  “had 
been  in  the  Red  Sea  20  years  ago”.  Nor’  Westers  from  Canada, 


8  Chester  Martin,  Selkirk's  Work  in  Canada  (Oxford.  University  Press,  1916)  p.  203. 

7  For  text  see  Morns,  The  Treaties  of  Canada  with  the  Indians  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Terri - 
tories.  Appendix,  299ff.  ,  % 
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convinced  that  it  would  ‘^strike  at  the  very  existence  of  our  trade”, 
.twice  destroyed  the  Settlement  and  affected  to  believe  that  its 
projector  was  “governed  by  the’moon”.  At  the  coalition  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1821  they  stipulated  ^t^first  its  removal 
to  Canada,  and  finally  acquiesced  grudgingly,  not^Mthout  “the 
most  rancorous  hostility”,  in  its  survivaPa£>jReaRiver.  “Every 
Gentleman  in  the  Service,  both  Hudson’s  Bay  and  North-West,”- 
wrote  Governor  Simpson,  was  “unfriendly  to  the  Colony’!. 

But  while  Selkirk’s  policy  for  Assiniboia  seemed  to  defy  many 
of  the  normal  physical  and  economic  controls  of 'permanent  settle¬ 
ment,  there- was  a  method  in  it  which  was  vindicated,  beyond  all 
expectation,  by  the  ultimate  results.  Though  his  work,  and  in  the 
end  his  life  itself,  were  sacrificed  “to  the,  Moloch  of  the  fur  trade”, 
it  was  a  business,  as  he  once  wrote  to  Lady  Selkirk,1  “which  I  hate 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.”  Estimated  in  its’true  context; — < 
Selkirk’s  published  writings,  his  private  correspondence  with  hi6 
own  family,  and  his  activities  in  Great  Britain,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  United  States,  and  Upper  Canada — the  project  for  Red 
River  originated  in  a  double  purpose.  One  was  to  provide  an 
outlet,  unhampered  by  the  prevailing  religious  and  social  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  day,  for  the  inevitable  emigration  from  Ireland  and 
the  Scottish  highlands.  The  second  was  to  deflect  this  emigration, 
since  it  could  not  be  stopped,  from  the  United  States  to  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America.  In  that  sense  Assiniboia  was  success¬ 
ful  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  area  or  population.  The  westward 
and  northward  migration  in  the  United  States  during  the  fifties 
and  sixties  was  one  of  the  great  people-wanderings  of  history;  and 
the  fate  of  Oregon  would  almost  certainly  have  been  anticipated 
or  repeated  for  the  central  prairies  had  it  not  been  for  this  vested 
interest  of  permanent  settlement  at  Red  River.9 

Beyond  these  major  interests,  however,  Selkirk’s  plans  were 
based  upon  empirical  advantages  never  perhaps  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  chief  staple  exportable  product  anticipated  at  Red 
River  seems  to  have  been  wool;,  and  the  score  of  choice  Merino 
sheep  that  went  out  with  the  first  party  belonged  to  the  same  breed 
which  was  already  revolutionizing  land  settlement  in  Australia.10 
For  the  primitive  needs  of  pioneer  life,  moreover,  the  western 
prairies  were  supplied  in  abundance.  The  younger  Henry  describes 
in  his  journal  the  annual  migration  of  buffalo  for  three  days  past 

*  Sec  Martin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  ISO  il.  , '  & 

10  See  S.  H.  Roberts,  History  of  Australian  Uni  SrltUmrnt  (Melbourne;  19245,  pp.  151  ff. 
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his  post  at  Pembina,  filling  the  horizon  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  Nor’  Westers  prepared  regularly  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  of 
pemmican  each  season  for  the  fur  brigades  of  their  Company. 
Whitefish,  titameg,  and  sturgeon  teemed  at  that  tibie  in  the  waters 
of  the  Red  and  the  Winnipeg  rivers.  It  was  precisely  because  life 
in  Assiniboia  was  so  easy,  so  primitive,  and  so  remote,  that  it 
remained  for  so  many  years  so  unenterprising.  The  simple  comfort 
to  be  found  at  Red  River  during  the  half-centurV  of  its  greatest 
isolation  is  a  commentary  upon  these  conditions.  For  a  primitive 
people  it  was  “the  golden  age  of  the  Settlement”. 

For  the  Company  there  were  more  plausible  arguments  which 
Selkirk  urged  with  varying  effect  in  advocating  settlement  under 
the  Charter.  He  undertook  to  secure  in  the  process  of  directed 
emigration  a  steady  supply  of  apprentices  for  the  personnel  of  the 
fur  trade.  A  prosperous  settlement  at  Red  Rivjer,  mqreover, 
vindicating  alike  the  proprietary  and  judicial  chartered  rights  of 
the  Company,  would  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the-trading  pbsts 
of  the  fur  trade  with  provisions  from  the  strategic  centre  of  thefo^ 
vast  domain"  in  Rupert’s  Land.  And  finally,  the  factors,  traders, 
and  “postmasters”  of  the  Company  could  find  at  Red  River  a 
congenial  retreat  after  their  retirement  from  the  fura trade.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Selkirk  grant  one-tenth  of  the  district  of  Assiniboia 
was  to  be  availableHor  retired  servants  of  the  Company.  The 
churchyards  of  St.  John’s  §md  the  parishes  of  St.  Piul’s  and  St. 
Andrew’s  north  of  the  Settlement  at  Kildonan  still  attest  their 
Hudson’s  Bay  origin;  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  excellent  schools 
and  churches  of  the  primitive  settlement  owed  much  tD  the  austere 
influence  of  officials  accustomed  to  “the  Hudson’-s  Bay  manner”. 

Viewed  in  retrospect  the  single  decade  of  Selkirk’s  influence  was' 
scarcely  less  than  epochal  for  the  history  of  the  Canadian  West. 
Settlement  at  Red  River,  in  1811  was  a  precarious  venture.  It 
invited  the  widest  range  of  opposition,  and  its  origin  is  now  trace¬ 
able  to  the  inflexible  initiative  of  one  man.  With  Selkirk’s  death, 
it  disappeared  as  a  constructive  policy  of  the  Company;  but  though 
the  fur  trade  resumed  its  mysterious  sway  at  the  coalitjion  of  1821, 
the  interests  .of  permanent  land  settlement  were  never  again  to  be 
dislodged.  The  fur  trade,  /'£s  the  Directors  agreed,  was  not  “to 
oppose  or  oppress  the  settlement”;  neither  was«the  Settlement  to 
impair  the  Company’s  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  Selkirk’s  own 
grant  had  specifically  precluded  “any  Trade  or  Traffick  in  or 
relating  to  any  kind  of  Furs  or  Peltry”.  But  every  a pj5ro a cft-fTf1 
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the  American  outposts  on  the  Missouri  jeopardized  the  monopoly. 
If  settlement  could  neither  be  augmented  nor  abolished,  it  was 
necessary  at  least,  in  the  interests  of  the  fur  trade,  for  the  Company 
to  resume  control.  In  1834  the  sixth  Earl  of  Selkirk  came  of  age; 
and  Lady  Selkirk,  still  inflexibly  loyal  to  “the  Selkirk  tradition”, 
in  Assiniboia,  was  assured  that  the  Settlement  was  at  last  secure 
and  prosperous.  “Peace  and  plenty”, -wrote  Governor  Simpson, 
not  perhaps  without  Hudson’s  Bay  finesse,  “may  be  said  to  be  its 
motto”.  The-local  governor  kt  Red  River  added. his  idyll  of  wheat- 
fields  “rich  and  flourishing”,  of  cattle  like  “herds- of  Buffalo”,  of 
“stacks  and  laden  carts”,  and  an  “ensemble  of  landscape  perhaps 
nowhere  to  be  equalled”.  In  return  for'£15,000  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
stock  the  Settlement  quietly  reverted  to  the  Company.  The 
Council  of  Assiniboia,  with  the  Governor  of  Rupert’s  Land  or  the 
Chief  Factor  at  Fort  Garry  in  the  chair,  could  now  safeguard  not 
only  the  trade  but  the  land  policy,  if  such  it'  could  be  called,  in 
Assiniboia.  The  boundaries  were  changed  from  the  meticulous 
detail  of  Selkirk’s  grant  to  a  circular  tract  with  radius  of  fifty  miles 
from  Fort  Garry.,  The  second  phase  of  the.  Hudson’s  Bay  period 
thus  begins  with  the  fur  trade  not  only  dominant  but  paramount. 
It  was  more' than  a  generation  before  the  reascendancy  of  settlement 
vindicated  Selkirk’s  early  forecast  of  1802,  and  overrode  the 
Charter  itself  in  the  march  of  a  national  federajtion  across  the 
continent. 


3.  Settlement  versus  Fur  Trade 

Forseveral  years  the  subtle  policy, of  the  Company  in  the  resump¬ 
tion"  of 'Assiniboia  from  the  Selkirk  family  remained  unknown,  to 
the  inhabitants  at  Red  River.  When  the  transfer  and  its  impli-= 
cations  became  known  it  was  said  that  the  Company  had  “locked 
the  door, "upon  the  Settlement. and  put  the  key  into  its  pocket.” 

Whatever  the  prospects  of  Assiniboia, -however,  the  policy  of  the 
Company  at  this  time  in  Rupert’s  Land  has  received  less  than 
justice  at  the  hands  of  Canadian  critics.  In  sheer  numbers  .{he 
little  pocket  of  settlement  at  Red  River  was  dwarfed  by  the  Indian 
population  of  a  quarter  of  the  continent.  In  1857  it  Was  estimated 
at  nearly  160,000,  and  the  interests  of  the  native  were  still  a  major 
consideration  in  British  policy.  In  dealing  with  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  of  North  America  there  has  been  no  fairer  record  than  that 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  For  two  centuries  the  traditions 
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of  the  Company  were  unbroken  by  a  single' major  conflict.  What¬ 
ever  the  technique  of  modern  industry  and  commerce,  it  remained 
the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  Colonial  Office  that  without  the 
most  exacting  supervision  free  trade  in  furs  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  red  man.  Every  departure  from  this  policy  had  been  marked 
by  drunkenness  and  bloodshed.  “Happy  those”,  wrote  Henry  of 
the  North-West  Company,  “who  have  the  least  connection  with  us”. 
At  the  coalition  which  brought  the  deadly  feud  between  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  and  the  North-West  Companies  to  a  close  in  1821,  the 
Company  quickly  reasserted  an  effectual  monopoly  over  Rupert’s 
Land  under  the  Charter  of  1670,  and  was  granted  in  addition  a 
licence  of  exclusive  trade  for  twenty-one  years  over  the  whole 
vast  area  beyond  to  the  Pacific.  This  licence  was  renewed  for 
twenty-one  years  in  1838;  so  that  both  right  and  official  policy 
were  fairly  on  the  side  of  the  Company  when  the  “fight  for  free 
trade”  in  furs  at  the  Red  River  Settlement  presaged  the  advent 
■  of  a  new  era.  ^ 

The  approach  of  American  outposts  from  the  south  made 
economic  change  inevitable;  and  in  the-  end  these  factors  of 
geography  and  physiography  determined  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  problems  of  land  policy.  What  was  to  be  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  West?  The  fur  trade  was  defensible  in  1802,  in  181 1, 
in  1821,  in  1838.  “But  dqthe  Hudson’s  Bay  Company”,  exclaimed 
the  Toronto  Globe,  “think  they  can  shut  out  people  from  the 
direct  road  to  the  Great  West  forever?”  The  conflict  between  the 
interests  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  march  of  pioneer  settlement  was 
to  be  settled  in  the  last  analysis  by  basic  factors  of  physical  geo¬ 
graphy,  though  the  ultimate  solution,  as  we  shall  see;  was  to  come, 
largely  in  defiance  of  nature,  from  forces  as  remote  as  the  rise  of  a 
national  spirit  in  Canada  and  the  project  .of  a  transcontinental 
British  Dominion. 

The  district  (see  Fig.  3)  which  Selkirk,  with  uncanny  foresight, 
had  chosen  for  his  first  settlement  in  the  West  was  the  alluvial  bed 
of  glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  at  one  time  larger  than  alTthe  Great  Lakes 
put  together.  Drained  at  first  southward  into  the  Mississippi,  it 
broke  finally  through  the -receding  ice-wall  to  the  northward,  and 
left  behind  the  vast  reservoir  o,f  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  still  gathers 
the  streams'  of  three/great  watersheds-  before  pouring'  them  forth 
by  the  Nelson  Riyer  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  Winnipeg  River 
watershed  with  its  network  of  lakes  and  rivers  through  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake,  extends  to  the  height  of  land  near 
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the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Red  River  takes  its  rise  in 
South  Dakota,  while  both  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  take  their 
rise  gmong  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  in 
Assiniboia  that  the  headwaters  of  the  three  greatest  waterways  of 
the  continent,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Hudson 
,  Bay  watersheds,  were  to  be  found  in  closest  contiguity. 

There  have  been  four  historic  routes  of  access  to  this  area,  each . 
charged  with  a  distinctive  destiny.  The  first,  by  way  of  Hudson 
Bay,  was  the  channel  not  onlyUor  the  Company’s  fur  trade,  but 
for  the  epochal  decade  of  settlement  at  Red  River  after  1811. 
The  second — the  long  canoe  route  from  Canada  through  no  fewer 
than  60  lakes  and  over  more  than  300  portages — enabled  the  North- 
West  Company  to  cut  athwart  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  intercept 
the  furs  on  the  way  to  the  Bay,  and  precipitate  at  the  point  of 
intersection  the  bitterest  conflict  in  the  'history  of  the  fur  trade. 
It  was  this  conflict  which  nearly  exterminated  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  and.  led  through  sheer  attrition  to  the  coalition  of  the 
two  fur  companies  in  1821.  The  first  official  innovation  under 
th'e  shrewd  management  of  Governor  Simpson  was  to  close  this 
“back  door”  from  Canada  and  to  adapt  the  whole  technique  of 
the  fur  trade  and  of  settlement  in  Rupert’s  Land  to  the  unique 
facilities  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route. '  The  long  water-route,  by  river, 
lake,  and  portage,  to  Canada,  though  feasible  for  the  fur  trade 
under  the  drastic  stimulus  of  competition  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  was  adapted  economically  to  no  other  intercourse, -and 
appeared  again  only  spasmodically  in  the  futile- Dawson  route  or 
in  combination  with  the  abortive  rail  and  water  policy  of  the 
Mackenzie  regime  during  the  seventies.  '  The  final  project  of  a 
transcontinental  railway  on  Canadian  soil — the  fourth  route  of 
access,  in  chronological  order,  to  Red  Riven — was  in -a  sense  a 
■  reversion  to  the  second.  Like  the  second,  it  exacted  the  maximum 
of  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  its  achievement.  It  succeeded 
in  defiance  rather  than  with  the  alliance  of  nature,  and  it  dominated, 
as  we  khall  see,  .for  twenty-five  years  the  land  policy  of  the  new* 
Dominion. 

■  It  was  the  third  route  of  access,  however — that  by  way  of  the 
United  States — which  supplied  at  once  the  stimulus  and  the 
challenge  to  the  new  order.  Selkirk  himself  left  the  Settlement  in 
1817  by  way.  of  the  United  States,  and  predicted  by  that  route  a 
future  for  Assiniboia’ “beyond  any  view  that  I  ever  entertained 
of  it”.  Both  cattle  and  sheep  were  driven  in  from  the  south,  and 
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packs  of  illicit  furs  were  soon  finding  their  way  stealthily  by  Red 
River  cart  to  the  American  outposts.  Cuthbert  Grant,  the  leader 
of  the  Nor’-Westers  at  the  affray  of  Seven  Oaks,  was  now  “Warden 
off  the  Plains”.  For  a  time  the  Company  secretly  equipped  two 
enterprising  young  traders  with  supplies  and  fire-water  to  meet  the 
“whiskey  traders”  on  their  own  ground  and  by  their  own  method, 
“burning  a  safety-strip”,,  in  the  approved  practice  of  the  prairie, 
against  the  approaching  prairie-fire  from  the  south.  Sinclair  and 
McDermot,  however,  quickly  outgrew  the  surreptitious  patronage 
■  of  the  Company,  and  an  open  conflict  for  free  trade  was  soon  under 
way.  Over  traffic  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay  the  Company,  by  “in¬ 
direct  but  powerful  means”,  could  exercise  an  irresistible  control. 
With  access  to  Red  River  by  way  of  the  United  States,  in  the  van 
of  a  veritable  deluge  of  frontier  settlement,  their  monopoly  was 
doomed.  Magistrates  showed  a  “fixed  determination  not  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  in  cases  arising  out  of  illicit  fur  trafficking”.  In  1849  the 
Recorder  himself  at  the  Sayer  trial  withdrew  the  last  charge  in 
support  of  the  monopoly,  and  the  Metis  streamed  from  the  Court 
House  shouting  “la  commerce  est  libre”. 

By  1852  the  railway  from  the  east  had  reached  Chicago.  Two 
years  later  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  line  reached  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  1859  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Jo  reached  the  Missouri.  In 
1856  over  500  Red  .River  carts  found  their  way  to  the  American 
outposts.  American  travellers  were  astonished  to.  find  Scottish 
highlanders  in  capote  and  moccasins  emerging  from  the  wilderness 
with  all  the  marks  of  a  European  civilization.  A  steamboat,  the 
Anson  Northrup,  was  launched  upon  the  Red  River  in  18i>9.  The 
Company  itself  followed  suit  with  the  International ,  and  was  soon 
bringing  in.not  only  mails  but  many  of  their  own  supplies  from  the 
south. 

Meanwhile  the  westward  expansion  of  the  United  States  was 
phenomenal.  Within  a  single  decade,  the  population  of  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  increased  from  1,360,- 
000  to  3,335,000.  Minnesota,  a  territory  with  6,000  frontiersmen 
in  1850,  was  a  state  with  172,000  inhabitants  in  I860;  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature  for  the  annexation  of  the  Red  River  district 
was  interpreted  as  “the  highest  tribute  yet  paid  to'  this  countryW- 
“Consul”  Taylor — “Saskatchewan  Taylor”  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  in  those  days — went  to  Fort  Garry' in  the  cause  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  predicted  in 4865.  “the  speedy  Americanization  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  district”  unless  the  British  government  recognized  the  “destiny 
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of  the  great  interior  of  British  America”.  As  late  as  1869  Governoi 
McTavish  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  regarded  the  annexation 
of  the  West  to  the  United  States  as  its  “ultimate  destiny  .  .  . 
Indeed  it  is  for  the  interest  of  settlers'  here  that  annexation  should 
take  place  at  once.”  Edward  Watkin  himself  once  submitted  to 
the  Barings  a  project  for  an  accommodation  between  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  its  tide-water  terminus  at  Portland,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  for  the  development  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  It  was  from  the  south  that  the  first  railway  reached 
the  new  province  of  Manitoba  in  1878,  and  it  was  by  way  of  the 
south  that  the  first  shipment  of  wheat,  the  new  staple  of  the 
country,  left  the  Canadian  West.  From  this  source  came  the 
dominant  incentives,  both  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  building  of 
a  transcontinental  railway  on  Canadian  soil.  Beyond  this  again 
lay  the  design  of  'a  transcontinental  Canadian  Dominion,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  both  were  discerningly  projected  at  that  time 
in  defiance  of  nature  and  the  barriers  of  physical  geography. 

How-long  could  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  of  Sir  George 
Simpson’s  regime  hope  to  withstand  the  tide?  So  long  as  settle¬ 
ment  remained  not  only  isolated  but  insulated  from  outside  contacts 
the  patriarchal  rule  of  the  Company- sufficed  for  theTdyllic’ con¬ 
ditions  of  life  at  Red  River.  The  three  or  four  sections  of  the  little 
community  prospered  each  in  its  own  way.  For  the  MHis  of 
French  and  Indian  blood  the  buffalo  Hunt  and  the  titameg  fishery 
still  formed  the  staple  of  existence.'  “Freighting”  for  the  Company 
and  primitive  agriculture  were  stabilizing  factors  in  their  wild  life. 

— But  the  land-seemed  as  illimitableas  the  atmosphere".  They, 'usually' 
settled  by  the  river  banks,  built  their  log-cabins  without  title  and 
usually  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Coihpany,  and  moved  on 
when  the  supply  of  fire-wood  was  exhausted  in  their  neighbourhood. 
“We  point  out,”  said’ Sir- George  Simpson  in  1857,  “the  situations 
•where  they  may  squat,  we  do  not  give  them  titles  unless  they  make 
some  arrangement  for  the  payment.  .  .  .-  The  majority  of  them 
have  settled  themselves  down  where  they  liked  and  we  could  not 
prevent  them.”11  Scrip  for  1,400,000  acres  of  “half-breed  grants” 
became  necessary  at  the  transfer  to  Canada  to  meet  the  claims  of 
the  semi-nomadic  Metis  and  to  safeguard  them,  as  they  thought, 
from  the  deluge  of  alien  immigration.  For  the  Indian  population 
the  Peguis  treaty  with  Selkirk  in  1817  had  been  intended  tp  protect 
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not  the  Indian  but  the  white  man,12  and  the  “reserves”  of  the 
native  were  still  the  illimitable  prairies  of  Rupert’s  Land.  For 
the  grants  of  land  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  across  the  river 
from  the  Red  River  Settlement,  and  for  the  Protestant  churches 
and  schools,  more  formal  title  was  forthcoming;  but  even  for  the 
average  settler  or  retired  Hudson’s  Bay  factor  who  preferred  a 
land  deed  from  the  Company,  there  were  exacting  restrictions. 

A  “pepper-corn  lease”  for  the  “full  term  of  One  thousand  years” 
was  the  usual  form  of  purchase.  Transfer  to  a  third  party  required 
the  “consent  in  writing  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company”,  and 
there  were  the  usual  stipulations  against  “any  trade  or  traffic”  in 
furs.  Up  to  1857  the  total  land  sales  at  Red  River  scarcely 
amounted  to  £3,000 — less  than  12,000  acres  at  the  minimum  price 
of  5s.  exacted  by  the  Company.  It  must  be  added  that  in  practice 
the  process  of  transfer  was"  much  simpler.  It  was  frequently  made 
by  the  substitution  of  one  name  for  another  in  the  Colony  Register. 

The  “white  scrip”  and  more  than  500,000  acres  of  “parish  and  river 
lots”  under  Canadian  administration  are  vestiges  of  these  primitive 
titles  under  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

4.  Settlement  Wins  the  Day 

During  the  fifties  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  licence  of 
1838  raised  anew  the  status  of  the  Company.  The  next  decade, 
it'was  clear,  would  decide  the  destiny  of  the  West.  Without  some 

radical  reorganization  in  temper  and  function  the  Company  could  _ 

""noirhope  to  cope  with  tfieTforces  that  were  already  converging  upon 
the  Red  River  area.  To  the  age-long  conflict  between  the  interests 
of  fur  trade  and  settlement  there  could  be  in  the  end  but  one 
conclusion.  The  monumental  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1857  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  In  personnel  the  Committee  enlisted  the  best  ability  for  that 
purpose  in  Great  Britain — Lord  John  Russell,  Gladstone,  Labou- 
chere,  Roebuck,  and  many  others.  The  witnesses  supplied  the 
widest  range  of  evidence  to  be  found  at  that  time  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  from  the  official  exposition  of  the 
Company’s  policy  by  Edward  Ellice  and  Sir  George  Simpson  to  the 
more  critical  views  of  Alexander  Isbister  and  John  Ross,  Chief 
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Justice  Draper  from  Canada,  John  McLaughlin,  William  Kerna- 
ghan,  Colonel  Crofton,  and  a  host  of  minor  authorities.  The 
Report  with  its  547  folio  pages  of  evidence  and  analysis,  and  its 
two  pages  of  terse  report  and  recommendation,  made  it  clear  that 
settlement  was  to  be  the  key-note  of  the  new  era.  The  Committee 
advised  that  “the  districts  on  the  Red  River  and  the  Saskatchewan” 
be  “ceded  to  Canada  on  equitable  principles,  and  within  the  districts 
thus  annexed  to  her  the  authority  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
would  of  course  entirely  cease.” 

The  prospective  victor  in  the  race  was  already  clamouring  for  the 
laurels,  but  the  Company  was  prepared  to  make  one  final  effort 
before  surrendering  their  chartered  rights  in  Rupert’s  Land  to  the 
Crown.  The  full  significance  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Company 
in  1863  under  the  International  Financial  Society  is  traceable  only 
in  its  Canadian  context.13  By  1861  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada  was  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  preferred  bond¬ 
holders  were  at  one  time  upon  the  point  of  running  the  rolling-stock 
into  the  State  of  Maine  and  foreclosing  upon  the  assets  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Confronted  with  this  desperate  alternative  the  Barings, 
with  characteristic  magnanimity,  waived  their  priority  as  senior  , 
bondholders  and  sent  Edward  Watkin,  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  to  Canada  as  special  commissioner  to  report  upon  the  pros¬ 
pects.  Watkin’s  bold  and  resourceful  mind  grajjDed_the-problem^ 
with  a  versatility_and— • v-igour-whrclT'must  have  daunted  the  con- 
“servative  interests  he  had  corrfe  to  Canada  to  represent.  For  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  Canada,  “to  return  were  now  as  tedious  as  go  o’er.” 
Watkin  advocated  an  intercolonial  railway  to  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  expansion  jvestward  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  federation 
of  the  provinces  as  the  ultimate  destiny  of  British  North  America. 

The  incentives  towards  these  spectacular  projects  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  Canada.  In  the  United  States  the  Union  Pacific 
was  chartered  in  1862  under  the  stimulus  of  Civil  War.  The  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  was  chartered  in  1864.  For  the  British  provinces  a  series 
of  preliminary  regional  unions  had  the  support  of  powerful  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  the 
Governor-General.  In  the  east,  the  union  of  the  three  Maritime 
Provinces  was  consistently  advocated  until  it  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  larger  federation  in  1864.  In  1857,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  had  recom¬ 
mended  a1  central  union  of  the  old  province  of  Canada  with  the 

13  See  below,  p.  222. 
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Red  River  and  Saskatchewan  districts,  and  a  western  union  of 
Vancouver  Island  with  the  mainland  area  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  .  The  Barings  and  the  Glyns  in  London,  under  Watkin’s 
forthright  advocacy,  approached  the  Colonial  Office  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  project  for  a  telegraph  line  and  right  of  way  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Colonial  Office  (July  31,  1862)  could  offer  no  “pecuniary 
assistance”,  and  had  “no  power  to  make  any  grant  of  land  for  the 
purpose”  from  Rupert’s  Land,  but  undertook  to  sponsor  “some 
concession  of  land”  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia.  The 
Company  itself  (August  11,  1862)  had'“no  objection  to  make  such 
grants  of  land”,  and  it  was  in  the  following  year,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  International  Financial  Society  bought  up  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  It  was  not  by  chance 
that  Sir  Edmund  Head  himself,  after  his  retirement  from  Canada, 
became  the  Governor  of  the  new  Company,  while  Macdonald, 
Cartier,  and  the  “Grand  Trunk  interests”  in  Canadian  politics 
gave  their  blessing  to  the  new  venture  as  an  escape  from  the  prospect 
of  westward  expansion  under  the  vigorous  frontier  policy  of  George 
Brown  and  the  “Clear  Grits”.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the 
Company  was  officially  to  be  launched  upon  a  new  and  prodigious 
proj ect.  A  prospectus, _dLreeted—perhaps-a-t— the— traditional— con — 
^servatisnroLthe  old  shareholders,  advocated  “colonization  under  a 
liberal  and  systematic  scheme  of  land  settlement”.  The  Company 
was  at  last  to  move  “in  accord  with  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  age.” 
But  many  features  of  the  organization  suggested  stocks  rather  than 
settlement.  The  Company  proposed  to  the  Colonial  Office  a  Crown 
Colony  in  Rupert’s  Land  with  the  reservation  of  half  the  land  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  reply  of  the  Colonial  Office 
was  conclusive:  “the  whole  progress  of  the  Colony  depends  on  the 
liberal  and  prudent  disposal  of  the  land.  .  .  .  Colonists  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  look  upon  the  land  revenue  as  legitimately 
belonging  to  the  community.” 

Meanwhile  the  morale  of  the  Company  in  Rupert’s  Land  suffered 
under  the  uncertainties  which  attended  the  financial  reorganization 
in  London.  The  new  men  were  regarded  in  official  Hudson’s  Bay 
circles  as  “not  much  better  than  greenhorns”.  Swinging  violently 
from  “land”  to  “cash”  as  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  its 
chartered  rights,  the  Company  was  prepared  in  1868  to  accept 
£1,000,000  “in  hard  money”.  The  final  terms  represented  a  com¬ 
promise,  with  subtle  implications  that  were  not  immediately  seen. 
The  Company  agreed  to  accept  £300,000  in  cash,  certain  blocks  of 
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land  not  to  exceed  50,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  their  trading-posts, 
and  one-twentieth  of  the  fertile  belt  in  an  area  bounded  “on  the 
south  by  the  United  States  boundary;  on  the  west  by  the’ Rocky 
Mountains;  on  the  north  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  the  waters  connecting  them.” 

By  the  Rupert’s  Land  Act  of  1868  and  the  terms  of  surrender 
based  upon  that  statute,  two  centuries  of  Hudson’s  Bay  rule  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  provided  that  “all  titles  to  land  .  .  .  conferred 
by  the  Company,  are  to  be  confirmed.’’  The  transfer  to  Canada 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  effected.  The  Riel  Insurrection  which 
delayed  that  transaction  from  December  1,  1869  to  July  15,  1870, 
was  technically  a  revolt  against  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In 
purpose  and  effect,  however,  it  was  a  protest  by  the  French  and 
^French  Metis  at  Red  River  against  being  “sold  like  the  buffalo” 
without  some  “breakwater”  against  the  ravages  of  impending 
change.  The  breakwater  was  the  Manitoba  Act,  and  beyond  a 
doubt  the  organization  of  the  new  province  of  Manitoba  in  1870 
with  statutory  safeguards  for  the  French  language,  separate  schools, 
and  the  rights  of  minorities,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Riel  In¬ 
surrection.  The  subtler  and  more  decisive  influences  behind  the 
movement  were  thus  religious  and  political,  but  in  the  four  “lists 
of  rights”  drawn  up  at  various  stages  of  the  insurrection,  none 
perhaps  was  stressed  more 'consistently  than  the  local  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  lands.  Whether  as  a  territory — the  organization 
voted  by  the  Convention  which  discussed  terms  with  Commissioner 
Donald  Smith  at  Fort  Garry  in  January,  1870 — or  as  a  province 
under  the  more  successful  advocacy  of  Bishop  Tachd  and  the  French 
<  Mitis,  “full  control  over  all  the  public  lands”  was  demanded  for 
the  “local  Legislature”.14 

By  the  Manitoba  Act  (Section  31)  1,400,000  acres  were  appro¬ 
priated  “for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  half-breed  residents.” 
For  other  inhabitants  of  Assiniboia  all  grants  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  in  freehold,  or  “less  thanfreehold”,  or  “by  occupancy 
with  the  sanction  and  under  the  license  and  authority  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company”,  were  to  be  “converted  into  an  estate  in 
freehold  by  grant  from  the  Crown”.  The  decision  to  retain  the 
public  lands  under  federal  control,  however,  had  already  been  taken. 

'“The  land”,  said 'Macdonald  in  the  debate  on  the  Manitoba  Act, 
“could  not  be  handed  over  to  them,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 

14  Chester  Martin,  The  Natural  Resources  Question,  pp.  48  ff. 
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to  the  Dominion  to  have  possession  of  it.  .  .  .  They  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  so.”  The  designs  which  underlay  this  policy  were 
deeper  than  either  Riel  or  his  opponents  at  Red  River  could  have 
surmised.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  new  Dominion  the  Colonial 
Office  was  preparing  to  devolve  responsibility  for  the  organization 
and  development  of  British  interests  in  North  America.  The 
“purposes  of  the  Dominion”  were  already  under  way,  and  the. land 
itself  seemed  to  be  the  one  resource,  in  the  views  of  that  day,  by 
which  the  phenomenal  development  'South  of  the  international 
boundary  could  be  paralleled  by  a  transcontinental  British  Domin¬ 
ion  on  Canadian  soil. 


CHAPTER  II 


‘‘THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  DOMINION” 

t  1 .  Canada  and  the  Transfer 

THE  forces  which  were  now  converging  to  dominate  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent  were  complex  and  in  many 
instances  abnormal.,  Many  of  them  lay  so  far  beyond  the 
range  of  land  policy  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  analyse  them 
here.  Political  deadlock  in  the  old  province  of  Canada,  the  move¬ 
ment  for  Maritime  Union,  the  “race  for  the  Pacific”,  the  over¬ 
shadowing  problems  of  defence  and  economic  readjustment  after 
the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  were  all  fused  to  in¬ 
candescence  in  the  crucible  of  relations  with  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  pressure  and  the  temperature  under 
which  the  Canadian  federation  was  moulded  into  permanent  form 
could  have  been  brought  to  bear  during  no  other  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  ce n tury:  T he  resu  1'tTwas  an  unprecedented  concentra- 
tion  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government.  The  contrast 
between  this  aggressive  and  venturesome  statesmanship  and  the 
antiquated  traditions  of  the  old  Company  is  to  be  traced  in  every 
phase  of  their  relations.  The  spirit  in  which  the  new  Dominion 
undertook  the  administration  of  the  West  was  aggressively  and 
instinctively  Canadian. 

Neither  the  problem  nor  the  policy  was  altogether  new.  Long 
after  “Jacksonian  democracy”  had  begun  to  wane  in  the  United 
States,  the  ground-swell  was  felt  among  the  “Clear  Grits”,  the  party 
of  the  frontier  in  Canadian  politics.  Their  chief  problems  however 
were  indigenous,  and  the  American  analogy  supplied  them  with 
no  solution.  In  westward  expansion  and  “rep.  by  pop.”  they 
found  twin  issues  which  exactly  suited  their  temper  and  resources.1 
They  were  at  issue  with  the  racial  and  religious  domination  of 
Canada  East,  with  “big  business”  in  general,  and  in  particular, 

,  1  At  the  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841  the  fatal  provision  was  made  for  equal  repre- 

represented  for  ten  years  rapidly  surpassed  its  rival  in  population,  and  the  advantages  of  over-representa¬ 
tion  were  transferred  to  Canada  East.  By  1865,  representation  by  population,  as  Macdonald  himself 
conceded,  was  inevitable,  with  consequences  which  could  not  be  foreseen  for  the  vested  interests,  both 

, economic  and  political,  of' the  Conservative  cartv. 
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with' the  demoralizing  influence  of  the 'Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Above  all  they  were  at  issue  with  the  political  technique  of  the 
most  resourceful  group  of  men  who  ever  presided  over  Canadian 
politics.  The  bitterest  passages  between' these  inveterate  anta¬ 
gonists  have  become  historic.  On  the  one  side  were  George  Brown 
and  William  McDougall,  both  newspaper  men  and  both  crusaders, 

•with  all  the  zeal  and  uncompromising  wrath  of  the  covenanter. 

On  the  other  were  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  “much-contriving 
Ulysses”  of  the  party,  Cartier,  for  many  years  the  solicitor  for  the 
Grand  Trunk,  John  Ross,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  directorate, 
and  A.  T.  Galt,  who  came  to  personify  above  all  others,  perhaps, 
the  vested  interests  of  railway  contracts,  land  companies,  and 
venturesome  finance.  The  forces  that  could  drive  these  inveterate 
enemies  into  political  coalition  and  find  a  solvent  for  their  anti¬ 
pathies  in  a  federation  of  the  British  provinces  must  in  truth  have  i 

been  prodigious.  ..In  no  respect,  perhaps,  was-  cooperation  less 

instinctive  than  in -the  issues  of  westward  expansion  and  land  policy.  j 

The  “Clear  CJrits”  drew  their  inspiration  from  th*e  frontier. 

Even  a  union  witlT the  Maritime  Provinces  was  suspect  because  it 

would  mean  an  intercolonial  railway  towards  the  east  instead  of  /* 

^h.e_wes.t,Jwith_anather-or-g-y-in-pr0vinei-a-l-politics-a-fter-tire_fashion  —  7 

of  the  Grand  Trunk]  For  a  time  the  western  wing  of  the  party 
would  have  welcomed  a  simple  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  risked 
the  “inclined  plane”  towards  New ‘York,  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  At  the  epochal  convention  of 
1859  in  Toronto,  howjever,  George  Brown  swung  the  party  towards 
a  scheme  of  federal  union  with  Canada  East  in  the  interests  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  British  nationality.  To  the  practical  men  of 
the  party  the  counteb-project  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  A.  T.  Galt 
for  a  federation  of  all  the  British  provinces  seemed  so  remote  in 
practice  'that  it  was  interpreted  as  a  “red  herring  to  deflect  the 
Clear  Grits  from  their  immediate  interests.”  Cheap  land,  rapid 
immigration,  and  westward  expansion,  on  the  other  hand,  were 

constructive  policies  which  were  in  accord  with  “rep.  by  pop.”  and  .  \ 

indeed  made  it  inevitable.  When  two  young  Canadians  started 
the  Nor'1  Wester,  the  first  newspaper  at  Fort  Garrjr,  in  1859,  they 
regarded  themselves  as  apostles  of  annexation  to  Canada.  Quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Nor  Wester  found  their  way  regularly  into  the 
columns  of  the  Toronto  Globe t  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Companyjvh.ich 
the  Nor'Wester  sought  to  disparage  at  Red  River -wa"s"soon  asso¬ 
ciated,  in  the  suspicious  temper  of  George  Brown,  with  the  Grand  5 
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Trunk  in  Canadian  politics,"  and  when  Sir  Edmund  Head — next 
to  Macdonald  perhaps  the  bete  noire  of  Brown’s  political  creed — 
became  the  new  Governor  of  the  Company  in  1863,  the  Globe  began 
to  sense  a  “sinister  hierarchy”  of  devastating  proportions/  The 
mercurial  activities  of  E'dward  Watkin  as  President  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  confidant  of  the  Barings,  confirmed 
these  suspicions,  and  raised  visions  of  “government  jobs,  la'nd  deals, 
and  railway  contracts”  beyond  computation.  The  sympathy  of 
Cartier  and  Macdonald  for  these  desperate  projects  merely  con¬ 
firmed  the  sectionalism  of  their  opponents.  In  the  end  both  parties 
were  coerged  by-  a  national  emergency  which  neither  alon^  could 
hope  to  control. 

Had  George  Brown  remained"  at  the  helm  and  had^the  Clear 
Grits  held  their  own  in  the  coalition  of  1864,  westward  expansion 
might  still  have  gone  forward  under  their' auspices.  In  the  dele¬ 
gation  which  went  to  London  in  1865 — perhaps  the  ablest  which 
ever  left  Canada  on  such  a  mission — George  Brown  himself  was 
entrusted  with  the  Canadian  case  against  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  holy  glee  with  which  Brown  entered  the  fray 
boded  ill  to  Watkin’s  elaborate  strategy  for  big  business.  The 
Minister-of-P-ublic  Works -in -t-he- first  federal  cabinet  was  William  — 
McDougalk  To  him  and  to  Cartier  were  entrusted  in  1868  the 
final/i£ggotiations  with  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  transfer'of  Rupert’s 
Lafid  and  the  “North-Western  Territory”  to  the  new  Dominion. 
Under  McDougall’s  directions  also  werb  the  preliminary  surveys 
at  Red  River  which  supplied,  the  pretext  for  organized  resistance 
among  the  Metis.  The  selection  of  McDougall  himself  as  Governor 
with  a  Council  to  be  appointed  from  Ottawa,  seemed  to  forecast 
a  Clear  Grit  ascendancy  in  the  West,  and  McDougall’s  premature 
appearance  upon  the  frontier  was-the  signal  for  open-insurrection. 
The  Manitoba  Act,  sponsored  by  Cartier  himself,  was  designed  to 
safeguard  the  primitive  interests  of  race,  religion,  and  language  at" 
Red  River. 

Macdonald’s  consummate  tactics  thus'  recaptured  for  his  party 
not  only  the  political  machinery  of  the  coalition  but  the  ascendancy 
over  the  whole  process  of  westward  expansion.  McDougall, 
discredited  by  the  Riel  Insurrection,  was  driven  from  public  life. 
Howe,  implicated  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  same  fiasco,  retired 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Nova  Scotia.  George  Brown 
had  long  since  withdrawn  to  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Globe. 
Had  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1857  resulted 
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in  the  immediate  annexation  of  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan 
districts  to  the  old  province  of  Canada,  the'party  of  the  “frontier” 
might  perhaps  have  dominated  Canadian  politics  for  a  generation. 
Even  Brown's  scheme  for  a  dual  federation  ofA-he  Canadas,  East 
and  West,  aftejM859,  might  still  have  left- the  process  of  westward 
expansion  under  the  domination  of  the  Clear  Grits.  But  the 
protection  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
under  the  Rupert’s  La*rd-"Act,  and  the-- transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land 
to  a  federation  of  all  the  provinces  in  1870,  diffused  the  influence 
of  the  Canadian  frontier  beyond  all  hope  of  reconstruction.  Mac¬ 
donald  emerged  from  the. coalition  with  a  mastery  not  only  of  the 
political  machinery  but  of  the  means  of  making  that  machinery 
effective  in  the  West.  - 

I-n  truth  the  transfer  of  1870  marked  a  revolution  not  only  in 
administration  and  land  policy,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Canadian  federation.  It  transformed  the  original  Dominion 
from  a  federation  of  equal  provinces  each  by  a  fundamental  section 
(109  of  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867)  vested  with  the 
control  of  its  own  lands,  into  a  veritable  empire  in  its  own  right, 
witfUa  domain  of  public  lands  five  times  the  area  of  the  original 
— Dominion,  -under -direct  federal-  administration. — For— the  new— 
province  of  Manitoba  as  well  as  for  the  North-West  Territories 
“all  ungranted  or  waste  lands”  were  by  statute  to  be  “administered 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion’”.2 

“Dominion  Labels”  policy  for  sixty  years  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  commentary  upon  these  conditions:  whatever  the  changes,  from 
time  to  time,1  in  boundaries  or  st/atus  (Figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7),  the 
federal  administration  of  public  lahfls;remained  a  national  necessity. 
What  were  these  historic  “purposes;of  the  Dominion”?  How  far 
have  they  been  attained,  how  f&r  Were  they  attainable,  by  the 
means^ontemplated  in  1870?  The  first  of  these  questions  may  be 
answered  with  considerable  certainty.  The  time  wcfuld  seem  to  be 
opportune  for  an  attempt  to  answer  the  second  also  at  a  later  stage 
of  this  study;  for  with  the  completion  of  these  historic  “purposes” 
the  remaining  resources  of  the  flPrairie  Provinces  have  a.t  last  been 
transferred  to  provincial  control.  The  cycle  of  land  policy"  “for 
the  purposes  of  the  Dominion!’  has  come  to  an  end,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the-vcstigcs  of  those  sixty  years  will  remain- formal!  time 
to  come  in  the  development  and  outlook  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
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2.  Historic  “Purposes” 

There  were  two  major  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Dominion  Lands, "and  both  were  truly  nation^Lin 
their  dimensions.  There  were  minor  purposes  which  may  be 
passed  over  more  briefly. 

By  the  terms  of  the  surrender  to  the  Crown  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  entitled  to  blocks  of  land  about  their  trading  posts 
and  to  one-twentieth  of  the  fertile  belt.  These  terms  could  best  be 
implemented  by  a  government  with  undivided  authority  over  the 
whole  area.  The  compensation  in  cash  too  had  been  paid  not  by 
the  Imperial  Government  as  in  British  Columbia,  but  by  the/ 
Dominion;  and  from  the  public  lands  the  Dominion  “would  be  in 
a  position  to  obtain  repayment  of  the  disbursement  of  the  £300,000 
.  .  .  The  expense  would  be  defrayed  by  that  means  instead  of 
being  charged  against  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick”.3  Both  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  Dominion  Lands,  it  is  safe  to- say,  have  “dwarfed 
“the  disbursement  of  the  £300,000”;  but  the  lands,  as  Cartier 
remarked  in  the  debates  on  the  Manitoba  Act,  had  been  “given 
up  for  nothing”,  and  the  prospect-of.getting.  something  for  nothing 
may  well  have  served  a  purpose  as  a  solvent-for  the  sectional  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  eastern  provinces. 

Two  historic  purposes,  "however,  stand  out  so  clearly  in  the 
transfer  that  they  came  to-  determine,  like  mountain  ranges,  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  cycle.  Railways  and  settlement  were  the 
twin  problems  of  the  new  era.  Both  must  have  appeared  desperate 
in  1869  to  the  architects  of  a  transcontinental  federation.  In  the 
Ujiited  States  the  Union  Pacific  had  just  reached  the  Pacific.  The 
Northern  Pacific,  chartered  in  1864,  was  ajready  attempting  the 
northern  route  with"  prospects  that  filled  Canadian  observers  with 
apprehension.  •  Early  in  1870  C.  J.  Brydges,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  reported  to  Macdopald  a  conversation  with 
Governor  Smith  of  Vermont,  then  President  of  the  ’Northern 
Pacific:'  “I  am  quite  satisfied  from  the  way  Smith  talks  to  me, 
that  there  is  some  political  action,  at  the-bottom  of  this  ...  .to 
prevent  your  getting  the  control  for  Canada  of  the  Hudson’s  Bjay 
Territory.”  “It  is  quite  evident  to  me,”  Macdonald  replied,  “hot, 
only  from  this  conversation,  but  from  advices  from  Washington, 
that  the  United  States  Government  are  resolved  to  do  all  they  qan, 
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short  of  war,  to  get  possession  of  the  western  territory  and  we  must- 
take  immediate  and  vigorous  steps  to  counteract  them.  One  of 
the  first  things  is  to  show  unmistakably  our  resolve  to  build  the 
Pacific  Railway.,”4  * 

The  problem  of  a  transcontinental  railway  was  thus  already  in  \ 

mind  at  the  transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  to  Ca'nada.  “It  must  be  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Members  of  the  House,”  said  Cartier, 
during  the  debates  on  the  Manitoba  Act,  “that  these  (lands)  could 
be  used  for  t'he^construction  of  the^BTit-ish-EacifiLc  Railway  from  the 
East  to  the  WelsW’  “It  w.as  worthy  of  attention,”  addecTTcLac— 
donald,  “how  carefully  the  interest  of  the  Dominion  had  been 
looked  to  in  the  reservation  of  all  lands  for  all  purposes.  .  .  .  They 
wished  Rupert’s  Land  made  into  one  Province,  and  to  have  all  the 
land  within  the  boundary  as  in  other  Provinces.  .  .  .  The  land 
could  not  be  handed  over  to  them,  it  w&s  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Dominion  to  have  possesion  of  it,  for  the  Pacific  Railway 
must  be  built  by  means  of  the  la'hd  through  which  it  had  to  pass.”5 
When  British  Columbia  entered  the  Dominion  in  1871  a  trans¬ 
continental  railway  within  ten  yearNwas  the  most  important  of 
the  “terms  of  union” — a  self-denying \ordinance  on  the  part  of 
Macdonald  andjiis  party  to  commit  theiDominion  inescapably  to 
that  national  project.  In  1880  Parliament  “solemnly ,  set  aside 
one  hundred  million  acres”  for  the  building  V  a  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Two  years  later  Macdonald  affirmed  \hat  “not  a  farthing 
of  money  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  people  o\  Canada.”  This 
roseate  vision,  like  Watkin’s  for  the  Grand  Trunlt)  became  one  of 
the  mirages  of  Canadian  history,  but  the  railway  landxgrant  system 
remained,  as  we  shall  see,  a  dominant  factor  in  Dominion  policy. 

^  Until  1894  when  it  was  finally  abrogated,  it  might  almost  be 
regarded'  as  the.  staple  of  that  policy.  Its  counterpart  survived 
in  Oliver’s  “pre-emption”  ancr  ^purchased  homestead”  policy  of 
1908,  when  the  odd-numberyp/sections  instead  of  being  granted 
to  railways  were  to  be  sold  by  the  government  for  the  construction 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

The  other  cardinal  policy  in  the  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in 
1870 — a  free-homestead  system  in  the  interests  of  rapid  settlement 
— reached  its  maximum  development  only  after  the  abrogation  of 
railway  land  grants,  but  from  the  outset  it  was  closely  associated 
with  them.  The  origin  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  prodigious 

‘  Recent  Disturbance j  in  the  Red  River  Settlement,  1870,  pp  143,  146. 
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precedents  of  the  United  States,  but  there  were  Canadian  features, 
as  we  shall  see,  which  distinguished  very  clearly  their  application 
in  the  Canadian  West.  “It  would  be  injudicious,”  said  Mac¬ 
donald,'  “to  have  a  large  province  which  would  have  control  over 
lands  apd  might  interfere  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  opening  up  communications  to  the  Pacific,  besides  the  land 
regulations  of  the  Province  might  be  obstructive  to  immigration. 
All  that  vast  territory  should  be  for  purposes  of  settlement  under 
one  control,  and  that  the  Dominion  legislature.”  The  free-home- 
stead  system  appeared ,  from  the  first  in  the  administration  of 
Dominion  Lands6  but  it  was  profoundly  modified  by  the  railway 
land  grant  system.  It  will  be  necessary,  at  a  later  stage,  to  trace 
the  change  from  a  “sales”  basis  for, the  railway  belt  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  July  7,  1879, 7  to  the  “homestead”  basis  in  the  regulations 
of  January  I,  1882.  The  even-numbered  sections,  originally 
reserved  for  sale  by  the  government,  were  thrown  open  everywhere 
for  free  homesteads  in  order  to  stimulate  settlement  and  enhance 
the  value  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  reserved  for  the  railway. 
After  the  passing  of  the  railway  land  grant  system  in  1894,  the 
free  homestead  together  with  the  School  Lands  became  increasingly 
the  staple  of  “Dominion  Lands”  pedicy.  “Parliament  pledged  its 
faith  to  the  world,”  reads  the  m-storic  Order-in-Council  of  1885, 
“that  a  large  portion  of-  those  lands  should  be  set  apart  for  free 
homesteads  to  all  coming  settlers,  and  another  portion  to  be  held 
''imtrust  for  the  education  of  their  children.”8.  In  1905  when  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  were  created  the  homestead 
policy  supplied  the  classic  argument — almost  the  only  argument — 
urged  by  the  government  for  the  retention  of  federal  control  of 
public  lands,  lest  “either  of  the  provinces,  under  the  strain  of 
financial  difficulties”  might  “abolish  the  free  homesteads,  which 
have  proved  so  beneficial  and  so  great  an  inducement  to  our  immi¬ 
gration  policy.”9  When  the  return  of  the  natural  resources  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces  was  under  discussion  in  1916,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
stipulated  the  retention  of  the  free-homestead  system  in  order  to 
ensure  a  “continued  flow  of  desirable  immigration”.  As  the 
function  of  Dominion  Lands  in  achieving  these  “purposes  of  the 
Dominion”  came  to  an  end,  the  return  of  the  remaining  resources 
to  the  provinces  became  for  the  first  time  feasible.  “The  purposes”, 

8  Order-m-CounciI,  March  1,  1871,  and  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1872. 

7  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  I880-S1,  No.  21. 

*  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1885,  No  61 

9  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada,!  005,  p.  1434 
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wrote  the  Commissioners  on  the  Manitoba  case  in  1929,  “for  which 
the  Dominion  retained  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Province  have 
now  been  achieved;  the  railways  ha've  been  built  and  the  lands 
settled.”10  There  were  many  other  categories  of  Dominion  Lands, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  in  this  survey  to  outline  .briefly  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  their  administration  during  the  cycle  of  federal  control 
from  1870  to  1930.  In  both  area  and  importance,  however,  the 
railway  land  grant  and  the  free  homestead,  with  concomitant 
policies  for  School  Lands  and  pre-emptions,  dwarfed  all  the  rest. 

’  They  formed  the  twin  staples  of  Dominion  policy.  The  historic 
origins  of  both  were  to  be  found  in  the  United  States;  and  their 
application  in  the  Canadian  West,  though  marked  by  characteristic 
and  distinctive  differences,  was  perhaps  as  inevitable  as  the  basic 
influences  of  physiography  which  they  had  in  common. 

3.  Parallels  and  Precedents 

The  'parallels  between  “Dominion  Lands”  in  Canada  and  the 
“Public  Domain”  in  the  United  States  are  so  close  that  many  of 
the  characteristic  differences  are  apt  to  escape  observation.  In 
physiography  and  history  there  were  many  similarities.  The 
‘  westward  expansion  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  epochal 
movements  of  history.  The  appropriation  of  so  vast  a  fund  of 
experience  and  resource  by  the  young  Dominion  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Both  federations  began  with  provinces  upon  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  and  with  expanding  frontiers  that  were  soon  on  “the  march 
to  the5  Pacific”.  In  one  sense  there  was  not  only  a  similarity  but 
an  identity  of  origin,  for  in  the  “Great  Plan”  of  Governor  Shirley 
of  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1748  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  as  well 
as  Nova  Scotia  was  to  have  been  the  frontier  of  New  England. 
Both  federations  were  profoundly  influenced  by  internal  rivalries 
— the  Canadian  by  the  historic  clash  of  races,  the  United  States 
by  the  contest  between  slave  and  free  at  every  stage  ofstate  or¬ 
ganization  from  Maine  and  Missouri  to  California.  In  one  respect 
the  Canadian  federation  had  the  simpler  task,  for  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  the  whole  vast  territory  to  the 
Pacific  was  already  British.  It  became  Canadian  within  the  space 
of  two  years.  In  one  sense  it  was  not  the  newest  but  literally  the 
oldest  continuously  British  territory  on  the  continent,  for  Captain 

10  Report  of  the  Royetl  Commission  on  the  Transfer  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  Manitoba  (Ottawa-  King’s 
Printer,  1929),  p.  41. 
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Button  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  had  claimed  it  for  King  James 
of  England  in  1610. 

In  the  United  States  a  series  of  purchases — Louisiana,  the 
Floridas,  Colorado,  Nevada,  California,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Alaska — was  supplemented  by  conquest  and  an¬ 
nexation  to  complete  the  most  sustained  movement  of  territorial 
expansion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Canadian  problem  on 
the  other  hand  was  consolidation  rather  than  acquisition;  though 
it  was  the  fashion  for  many  years  to  refer  to  the  compensation  of 
£300,000  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  its  surrender  of  certain 
chartered  rights  to  the  Crown  as  the  “purchase”  of  Rupert’s  Land 
by  Canada.  '  The  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  watershed  to  the  south 
were  the  counterpart  of  the  prairies  of  the  Red  and  the' Saskat¬ 
chewan  to  the  north;  and  a  veritable  epidemic  of  migration—^, 
“prairie  fever” — was  responsible  in  turn  for  the  settlement  of  both. 
In  both,  transcontinenta  railways  were  indispensable  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  national  consolidation.  Common  to  both  countries  were 
many  technical  features  of  administration  and  settlement:  the 
square  survey  of  thirty-six  sections  to  the  township  instead  of  the 
rectangular  survey  of  Canada  West  or  the  long  narrow  holdings  on 
the  St.  Lawrence;  the  section  and  the  quarter  section  as  the  basis 
of  administration;  the  allocation  of  railway  lands  in  alternate 
sections;  the  free  homestead,  school  lands,  university  lands,  swamp 
lands,  pre-emptions,  scrip  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  many 
other  similarities  in  nomenclature  and  technique.  In  1882  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canadian  Privy  Council  asserted  that  Manitoba  stood 
“in  the  same  position  as  lands  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  which  are  not  given  to  new  States  as  these  new  States  are 
created  but  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States.”  Two  years 
later  the  Committee  still  commended  “the  procedure  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States”,  which  “rigidly  retains  the 
public  lands”.  As  late  as  1905  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  appealed  “to 
the  United  States  for  precedents.  .  .  .  the  Federal  Government  has 
always  retained  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  public  lands.” 

Many  of  these  analogies,  both  true  and  false,  must  be  traced  in 
their  context;  but  it  may  be  the  more  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to 
note  a  few  deep  and  fundamental  differences.  None  perhaps  is  more 
distinctive  than  that  which  has  recently  reversed  the  plausible 
doctrine  of  federal  “ownership”  of  public  lands  and  restored  them 
to  provincial  control.  The  difference  in  principle  here  is  as  basic  as 
the  difference  between  the  two  constitutions.  By  a  legal  principle 
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prevalent  since  feudal  times  the  title  to  public  lands  within  the 
British  Empire  is  “vested  in  the  Crownj’,  but  the  “administration 
and  beneficial  interest”  have  uniformly  devolved  upon  British  pro¬ 
vinces  with  the  achievement  of  responsible  government.  '  These 
rights  the  several  provinces  retained  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867  (section  109). 

Each  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
at  their  independence  the  “successor  to  the  Crown  .  .  .  and  to  the 
land  rights  of  the  Crown,”  including  by  treaty  “all  claims  to  the 
.  .  .  proprietary  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same.”  When  these 
“free,  sovereign  and  independent  States”  proceeded  therefore  to 
federate,  and  seven  of  them  (without  surrendering  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  “land  rights”)  ceded  to  the  federal  government  their  claims 
to  400,000  square  miles  of  disputed  territory  as  a  “public  domain”, 
these  unappropriated  lands  became  the  “property”  of  the  federal 
government  in  a  sense  which  has  no  parallel  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  As  the  United  States  expanded  westward  a  vast 
area  of  nearly  2,500,000  square  miles,  acquired,  at  various  times  by 
conquest  or  treaty  at  a  cost  of  over  388,000,000,  was  added  to  the 
public  domain.  As  these  areas  were  organized  into  territories  and 
in  due  time  admitted  as  States  to  the  Union-,  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  still  jealously  retained  “the  absolute  and  complete  proprietary 
power”  over  the  public  lands.  The  “public  land  states”  of  the 
Union  have  never  therefore  been  able  to  claim  the  constitutional 
rightsAvhich  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  have  recently  vindi¬ 
cated  in  practice  against  the  Dominion. 

Though  administered  from  1870  to  1930  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  “Dominion  Lands”  have  differed  from  the  “public  domain” 
in  the  United  States  in  "hoth  origin  and  status.  “For  reasons’  of 
paramount  national  importance”,11  these  lands  were  retained  “for 
the  purposes  of  the  Dominion’’  jm  1870,  and  it  required  another 
Imperial  Act  (the  B.N.A.  ActHf  1871)  to  validate  the  practice  in 
Manitoba  and  to  authorize  it  for  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  The 
Prairie  Provinces  ha je  not  been  disposed  to  dispute  these  national 
purposes  or  the  desperate  emergency  of  1870;  they  “are  not  without 
pride  in. having  been  ableito  lend,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Dominion  the 
resources  without  which  these  great  national  enterprises  could 
never  have  been  effected”;12  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  theEonstitu- 
tional  right,  now  conceded  by  the  Dominion,  not  only  to  lands 

11  Retort  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Transfer  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  Manitoba,  1929,  p  42. 

12  Memorial  of  Manitoba,  to  the  federal  government,  December,  1920. 
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which  remain  but  to  fiduciary  compensation  for  those  alienated 
“for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”  willTiever  find  a  parallel  in  the 
administration  of  the  federal  “public  domain”  in  the  United  States. 

Many  familiar  features,  moreover,  in  the  administration  of  the 
“public  domain”  in  the  United  States,  have  had  historic  origins 
which  were  almost  completely  overlooked  in  their  application  to 
“Dominion  Lands”  after  1870.  The  conflict  between  the  industrial 
north  and  the  agricultural  south  was  reflected  at  every  stage  of 
westward  expansion.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  the.  charter  to 
-the-Union  Pacific  and  Lincoln’s  free-homestead  policy  both  came  in 
1862  in  the  midst  of  civil  war  to  safeguard  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Union.  Similarly  the  railway  land  grant  system,  defensible  and 
perhaps  indispensable  though  it  seemed  to  be,  was  finally  applied 
in  Canada  at  a  time  when  it  was  being  deliberately  discarded  and 
discredited  in  the  United  States.  There  were  technical  differences 
also  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  land  grants  which  made  the  Canadian 
practice  almost  unique.  The  free-homestead  system  was  long  re¬ 
garded  as  a  corollary  of  free  homesteads  in  the  United  States;  ,but 
its  adoption  was  neither  so  sudden  not  so  perfunctory  as  one  might 
infer  from  the  debates.  Behind  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1872, 
as  we  shall  see,  lay  almost  a  whole  generation  of  controversy  in  the 
old  province  of  Canada  between  land  sales  and  free  lands;  with  the 
lumber  interests  playing  much  the  same  part  as  that  played  for  so 
many  years  by  the  industrial  east  against  Benton’s  free  lands  policy 
for  the  frontier.  The  historic  origins  of  pre-emption  regulations 
to  safeguard  “squatters’  rights”  in  the  United  States  had  no  counter¬ 
part  in  the  normal  pre-emption  regulations  in  Canada  which  were 
devised  for  the  homesteader  already  established  upon  a  contiguous 
quarter  section  of  free  land.  The  name  was  the  same,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  devise  a  greater  contrast  in  origin  and  purpose. 

These  and  many  other  anomalies,  however,  are  easily  lost  sight  of 
in  the  innumerable  analogies  of  environment  a.nd  technique.  Even 
personnel  played  its  part;  for  there  were  no  more  resourceful 
pioneers  for  “the  last  .frontier”  in  the  Canadian  West  than  those 
who  had  already  shared  the  earlier 'and  more  spectacular  develop^ 
ment  of  the  western  states.  For  the  new  and  untried  Dominion 
in  1867  the  full  value  of  that  prodigious  experiment — the  resource¬ 
fulness  and  unprecedented  progress  of  their  gigantic  neighbour  to 
the  south — was  scarcely  appreciated.  Many  of  the  most  significant 
lessons  were  misunderstood  or  undiscerningly  applied.  In  some 
respects  antipathy  played  as  large  a  part  as  imitation,  for  some  of 
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the  most  distinctive  features  of  “Dominion  Lands”  policy  during 
the  cycle  of  federal  administration  are  traceable  to  the  desperate 
national  emergency  of  those  days.  The  new  Dominion  happily 
found  at  its  door  a  vast  store  of  experience  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unheard-of;  it  found  also  at  times  a  menace,  as  it  seemed,  which 
made  a  constructive  national  policy  imperative. 

4.  The  Surveys 

The  preliminary  surveys  which  supplied  the  first  pretext  for  the 
Riel  Insurrection  had  been  begun  with  commendable  foresight 
before  the  transfer  in  order  to  expedite  the  “Dawson  route”  to 
Canada  and  to  forestall  the  confusion  threatened  by  rapid  immi¬ 
gration.  The  relief  of  distress  after  a  plague  of  locusts  was  less 
plausibly  avowed  at  Red  River.  A  system  of  survey  devised  more 
than  a  year  before  the  transfer,  was  formally  approved  by  Order- 
in-Council  on  September  23,  1869. 

It  is  clear  that  the  general  outline  came  from  the  United  States; 
but  McDougall’s  first  plan,  confirmed  by  Col.  Dennis  in  the  field 
after  careful  consultation  with  officials  of  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  introduced  several  very  significant  variations.  The  rect¬ 
angular  system  was  adopted  from  the  beginning;  but  since  “the 
first  emigrants  and  the  most  desirable”,  wrote  McDougall,  “will 
probably  go  from  Canada”,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  “offer  them 
lots  of  a  size  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.”  The  sections, 
therefore,  were  to  be  800  acres  instead  of  640;  with  64  sections — 
53,760  acres  in  all,  including  road  allowance — to  the  township. 
A  third  variation  proved  to  be  a  more  permanent  feature  of  the 
Canadian  survey.  Five  per  cent.,  .or  a  total  of  40  acres  to  each 
section,  was  added  as  an  allowantfff for  public  roads13  instead  of 
leaving,  the  road  allowance,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  be  provided 
from  the  grant  itself.  A  fourth  variation,  of  incalculable  value, 
as  it  proved,  in  the  development  of  the  Canadian  West,  was  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  Dominion  Lands  comprising  five  times  the 
area  of  the  original  federation  had  been  transferred  to  Canada  on 
a  single  day.  A  uniform  ahd  integrated  survey  was  feasible 
throughout  a  quarter  of  the  continent,  instead  of  the  variety  of 
base  lines  and  more  than  3/ score  of  meridians  that  had  been  forced 
upon  the  United  States/ in  its  piecemeal  expansion  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Dominion  government,  as  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  after- 

13  Changed  to  99  feet  (I  chain  50  links)  by  the  Order-m-CounciI  of  April  25,  1871,  and  ten  years  later 
changed  to  06  feet  U  chain).  Sessional  Paten  of  Canada.  1884.  No.  12.  Part  2.  p.  9. 
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wards  able  to  boast,  had  “the  advantage'  of  having  one  great 
country  before  us  to  do  as  we  like”,  and  “one  vast  system  of  survey, 
uniform  over  the  whole  of  it.”14  The  accuracy  of  t-he  Canadian 


FI0.  8 — plan  o{  Township  showing'  (a)  School  Lands  (Sections  11  and  29),  (b)  Hudson’s  Bay  lands 
(Sections  8  and  three-quarters  of  26,  the  whole  of  26  in  every  fifth  township),  (c)  Free  Homestead  lands 
(even-numbered  sections,  except  8  and  26),  (d)  Railway  lands  (odd-numbered  sections  reserved  for 

selection  as  railway  land  grants).  Each  section  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  road  albwance  (66  feet). 

survey  was  further  increased  by- the  use  of  the  astronomical  system 
instead  of  the  magnetic  or  solar  compass.  McDougall’s  variations 
remained  permanent  features  of  Dominion  Lands  except  for  the 

14  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada,  18S3,  p  874. 
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area  of  the  section  and  the  township.  An  Order-in-Council  of  April 
25,  1871,  fixed  the  section  at  640  acres  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  township  at  36  sections — each  a  square  mile  in  both  size  and 
shape — and  thus  the  same  nominal  units  of  survey  came  into  use 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  (Fig.  8).  It  is  a  curious 
reflection  that  this  may  perhaps  be  numbered  among  the  results 
of  the  Riel  Insurrection.  Had  Col.  Dennis  and  his  chief,  Governor- 
elect  McDougall,  not  been  discredited  by  that  fiasco,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Canadian  section  might  have  remained  one-quarter  as 
large  again,  and  the  township  two  and  one-third  times'  as  large, 
as  those  of  the  United  States. 

It  wasxiecided  to  number  the  townships  north  from  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  as  a  base  line  and  to  run  the  ranges  of  townships 
east  and  west  of  the  Fort  Garry  meridian.  In  Canada  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  36'  sections  of  the  township  from  the  base  line  at  the 
boundary  narurally  began  from  the  lower  right-hand  (south-eastern) 
corner  of  the  township  instead  of  from  the  north-eastern  corner 
as  in  the  United  States  (see  Fig.  8a). 

■''Several  minor  variations  became  immediately  necessary  in  dealing 
with  cbnditions  that  survived  the  transfer.  By  the  terms  of  sur¬ 
render  the  title  to  river  lots  under  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
was  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  river  lot  system  was  continued,  chiefly 
for  the  Metis  who  wanted  it,  on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  the  Bow, 
the  Belly,  and  the  Red  Deer  Rivers,  until  it  was  finally  abandoned 
and  the  sectional  survey  adopted  for  all  Dominion  Lands  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1884.  Special  systems  have  also  been  devised  from  time  to 
time  in  areas  like  the  irrigation  lands  ,of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  to  conform  to  topographical  or  climatic  conditions;  but 
though  approved'  by  federal  and  provincial  departments  and 
found  to  have  reduced  the  cost  of  roads  a-nd  bridges  “to  the  extent 
of  probably  75  per  cent.”,  the  preference  for  the  sectional  suryey 
has  been  such  that  settlers  have  been' known  to  pool  their -purchases 
and  revert  to  the  original  practice.15  The  ndw  policies  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  particularly  in  Saskatchewan  in  modifying 
the  free  homestead  and  if  necessary  the  old  haphazard  quarter 
•  section  in  order  to  utilize  scientific -soil  surveys  and  ensure  adequate 
allotments  of  arable  and,  pasture  where  availablUtcTeach  purchaser^ 
marks  a  radical  departure  in  land  policy.  In  1870,  h'owever,  rapid 
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and  indiscriminate  settlement  rather  than  adjustment  was  the  order  ■ 
of  the  day.  The  government  was  content  to  forestall  if  possible  the 
interminable  disputes  about- “graduation”,  “donation”,  squatters’ 
rights  and  “pre-emption”  privileges  in  the  United  States  by.  a 
scientific  system  of  survey  pushed  forward  with  speed  and  accuracy 
in  advance  of  actual  settlement. 

5.  Half-Breed  Grants  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Reserves  ' 

In  the  Unite'd  States  the  problems  of  squatters’  rights'  and 
“donations”  had  arisen  from  the  enterprising  frontiersman  pushing 
forward  in  advance  of  the  land  office  and  feeling  overcrowded  when 
he  could  see  the  smoke  of  his  neighbour’s  chimney.  To  this  there 
was  little  counterpart  in  Dominion  Lands  except  from  the  con¬ 
servative  and  unenterprising  conditions  of  life  at  Red  River  under 
the  technique  of  the  fur  trade.  The  Scottish  settlers  were  not  much 
concerned  in  the  approaching  change.  They  sympathized,  with 
their,  less  fortunate  neighbours  but  “never  had  any  doubt  that  the 
matter  -would  soon  right  itself-.,”  The  very1  improvidence  and 
credulous  good-nature  of  the  Metis,  'however,  left  them  without 
protection  against  those  whose  officials  at  Red' River  had  already 
forfeited  their  confidence.  The  rough  horse-play-of  a  chain-man  in 
a  survey  party  could  arouse  more  suspicions  than  the  most^scrupu- 
lous  official  courtesies  could  allay.  These  suspicions  were  easily 
stirred  into  insurrection  by  Riel.  They  were  skilfully  transmuted, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  much  more  discerning  safeguards  for  ^their 
race,'  religion,  and  language  in  the  Manitoba  Act;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  alleged  then  and  since  for 
the  only  two  occasions  of  bloodshed  in  the  westward  expansion  of 
Canada  to  the  Pacific  was  the  menace  of  “Dominion  Lands”  policy. 

This  constant  but  baffling  factor  is  traceable  in  both- the  Insur¬ 
rection  of  1869-70  and  the  Rebellion  of  183-5.  Archbishop  Machray 
in  1870  assured  the  Governor-General  confidentially  that  “they 
wish  for  a  section  of  the  country  to  be  restricted -to  the  French 
population”.  In  the  various  lists  of  rights  drawn  up  during  the 
transfer  the  place  of  land  policy  could  be  illustrated  in  great  .detail. 
There  were  demands  for  “a  portion, of  the  Public  Lands”,  to'  be 
“appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  Schools,  the  building  of  .Bridges,  V 
Roads,  and  Public  Buildings”;  for  railway  land  grants  “to  be 
subject  to  the  Local  Legislature”;  for  “full  control  over' all  the 
'public  land”,  whether  as  a  province  or  as  a  territory,  and  for  the 
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“right  to  amend  all  acts  or  arrangements  made  or  entered  into  with 
reference  to  the  public  lands  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North- 
West.”  The  success  of  the  Dominion  in  retaining  the  public  lands 
“for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”  was'  regarded  by  both  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Cartier  as  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Manitoba. 
Act. 

-The  price  of  this  achievement,  as  we 'have  seen,  was  the  provision 
(33  Viet.,  c.  3,  s.  31),  that  “ungranted  lands,  to  the  extent  of  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  acres”  be  appropriated  “for  the 
benefit  of  the  families  of  the  'half-breed  residents.”  This  area, 
almost  exactly  the  size  of  Prince  Edward  Island)  was  to  be  divided 
“among  the  children  of  the  half-breed  heads  of  families  residing  in 
the  Province  at  the  time  of  the  said  transfer  to  Canada.” 

The  method  of  carrying  out  these  provisions  had  curious  and 
unforeseen  consequences.  For  thgsimprovident  and  semi-nomadic 
Metis — the  buffalo  hunter,  the  “freighter’.’,,  and  the  fisherman — - 
settlement  duties  were  obviously  irksome.  Many  also  who  would 
have  disavowed  Indian  blood  were  now  induced  to  claim  it.  The 
general  selection  of  these  early  reserves  devolved  very-largely  upon 
Archbishop  Tachd  for  the  French-speaking  and  Archbishop  Ma- 
chray  for  the  English-speaking  MStis.  Among  the  various  “griev¬ 
ances”  which  developed  very  early  in  Manitoba,  the  half-breed 
'  grants  were  perhaps  the  first  and  the  most  general.  It  was  assumed 
that  long  familiarity  with  the  country  would  enable  the  grantees  to 
reserve,  often  for  unproductive  use,  the  best  lands  in  the  province. 
But  the  criticism,  as  it  proved,  was  curiously  wide  of  the  mark. 
In  reviewing  the  half-brded  claims  after-  the  Rebellion  in  1885,  the’ 
•Commissioner  dispelled  many  illusions  on  both  sides.  With  regard 
to  90  per  cent,  of  half-breed  grants,  “if  it  had  been  the  object  .  .  . 
to  Telect  the  poorest  land  available,  then  they  succeeded-.!’  Much 
was  afterwards  sold  “for  a  fraction  of  a  dollar  per  acre.”  Not 
more  than  25  per  cent,  was  either  occupied  or  improved.  Chosen 
"largely  for  hay  and  firewood,  the  half-breed  grants  could  not 
compete  with  the  cordwood  brought  by  rail  from  the  Winnipeg 
River  district.  Retreating  to  the  Saskatchewan  before  the  rising 
tide  of  immigration  the  Metis  clung  for  another  decade  or  two  to 
the  wild  life  of  the  plains  and  the  river.  In  the  Riel  Rebellion  pf 
1885  the  sectional  survey16  and  the  half-breed  claims  are  still  to  be 
found  among  their  grievances.  Many  of  these,  like  the  counter¬ 
grievances  of  their  critics,  were  found  to  be  wide  of  the  mark. 
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More  than  92  per  cent,  of  the  MStis  in  the  Rebellion  of  1885  were 
found  to  have  been  Manitoba  Metis,  :and  “not  2  per  cent,  were 
residing  on  any  lands”  in  the  North-West  Territories. .at  the  time 
-  of  the  transfer.17  '  -  .  => 

The  application  of  section  31  of  the  Manitoba  Act  brought  a  ' 
long  train  of  difficulties.  The. original  phrase  was  “children  of  the 
half-breed  heads  of  families”.  Four'  years  after  the  transfer  the 
“half-breed  heads  of  families”,  themselves  were  provided  for  (37 
Viet.,  c.  20)  by  grants  of  160  acres  or.  $160  in  scrip  applicable  to  the 
purchase  of  Dominion  Lands.18  After  1876,  “half-breed  heads 'of 
families”,  were  entitled  (Order-in-Council,  March  23),  to  sejip  only. 
Speculators  'exploiting  the  improvidence  of  the  Metis  were  soon 
doing  a  thriving  business  in  half-breed  scrip.  The  original  grant 
of  1,400,000  acres  to  “children  of  the  half-breed  heads  of  families” 
was  thought  to  allow  240  acres  to  each  child,  but  even  after  the  , 
Minister  of  the  Interior  reported  (April  12,  1880)  that  the  whole 
acreage,  had  been  disposed  of,  scripTor  #240  "was  still  being  issued 
(Order-in-Council,  April  20,  1885)  for  unsettled  claims.  The  total 
grant  in  Manitoba  was  found  'to  be  1,448,160  acres;  anc^the 
amount  of  scrip  to  heads  of  families  3509,760. 

These  lavish  grants  to  the  Metis  raised  inevitably  the  problem 
.  of  the  Selkirk  Settlers^and  retired  Hudson’s  Bay  men  who  had 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  While  their  titles  from  the 
Company  were  guaranteed,'19  they  had  not  shared  in  the  largesse 
of  Dominion  Lands,  and  the-'brisk  era  of  the  railway  and  the  land- 
boom  threatened  to  "pass  them  by.  In  1874  (36  Vict>,  c.  37)  grants 
of  one  quarter  section,  amplified  in  1875  to  scrip  for  3160,  were 
provided  for  all  original  w;hite  settlers  or  their  children  who  had 
settled  at  Red  River  durinjg  the  Selkirk  regime  from  1812  to  1835. 
All  these  grants  together,  however,  form  a  very  trivial  proportion 
of  the  175,000,000  acres  entered  under  pre-emption  regulations 
in  the  United  States  up  to"  1883. ‘>0  The  new  Dominion  thus  began 
its  administration  with  a  comparatively  clean  slate.  “  j 
In  the  process  of  ext inguishihgTheUndian- title  successive  Indian 


es  of  William  Pearce. 

Act,  section  32/  “'Freehold  by  grant  from 
y,  or  “less  than  frcehofa’Vor  “occupancy  w 


:11  as  to  the  father 
c  Crown”  was  provided  for  all  free 
i  the  sanction  and  under  the  license 


),  p.  1247. 
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Treaties,  ten  in  number,  have  provided  for  240  acres  or  scrip,for 
3240  on  Dominion  Lands,  for  half-breed  claims  not  previously"-.., 
satisfied.  With  the  last  of  these — Treaty  No.  10  at  Fort  Provi¬ 
dence,  June  27,  1921 — “it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  claims 
of  the  half-breeds  arising  out  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title  have  .been  finally  closed.”21  In  all  some  24,326  half-breed 
claims  have  been  dealt  with  since  1870;  10,21-3  in  the  old  Province 
of  Manitoba  and  14,113  in  the  old  Territories  nosy  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 


Table  I — -Half-Breed  Grants* 


*■“  *  . 

C(no7 

Acreage 

Money  Scrip 
.(dollars) 

Manitoba  ■ 

'  (Children  of  half-breed  heads  of  families.. 

.-6,034 

993 

3,186 

1,448,160 

238,300 

509,760 

North-West  Territories  (Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta) 

Land  Scrip . 

Money  Scrip . 

10,213- 

1,448,160 

748,060 

4,840 

9,101 

172 

1,161,612 

2,095,817 

41,280 

Pash  (IVTarkprivip  District'). . . 

Total . i . 

14,113 

1,161,612 

2,885,157 

24,326 

2,609,772 

3,633,217’ 

♦Information  supplied  by  Dominion  Government.  All  these  grants  were  -authorized  before  1905 
except  84,040  acres  and  279,200  of  money  scrip.  Since  1905  the  total  acreage  issued  has  been  12J^00^ 


In  one  respect  there  were  reservations  in  Western  Canada  which 
had  no -counterpart  in  the  United  States.  -  By~the~terms  of  sur¬ 
render,  as  we  have  seen,  blocks  of  land  not  to  exceed  50,000  acres 
adjoining  their  trading-posts  were  to  be  reserved  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  together  with  one-twentieth  of  the  (and  within  the 
fertile  belt.  The  Hudson’s'Bay  reserves  thus  c,ame  to  be  associated 
with  the  railway  land  grants  in  the  “land-lock!”  Which  formed  the 
perennial  grievaflee  of  the  western  pioneer  for  a  generation.  Like 

material  on  Dominion  Lands  will  be  referred  to  in  the  following  pages  as  Sajk.  Ru.  Comm. 
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the  clergy  reserves  in  Upper  Canada  they  brought  prejudices  as 
well  as  profit  in  their  train. 

In  1868  the  Company  had  been  prepared  to  waive  land  reserves 
and  to  accept  £1,000,000  “in  hard  money”.  The  acceptance  of 
£300,000  only,  in  cash,  would  seem  to  imply  a  valuation  of  £700,000 
for  one-twentieth  of  Western  Canada.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Canada  acquiesced  in  order  to  enlist  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Company  rather  than  “cold  business  indifference”  in  the  process 
of  land  settlement;  and  also  a  later  tradition  that  had  the  Liberal 
government  returned  to  power  in  1878,  the  purchase  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  reserves  would  have  been  carried  through  “for  31  per 
acre”.22 

In  the  ulterior  problems  of  permanent  and  rapid  settlement  the 
interest  of  the  Company  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  government  or  of  a  pioneering  railway.  For  the 
Company  their  chief  concern  was  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  with  the  sale  of  the  land  their  interest  came  to  an 
end.  For  the  railway  the  traffic  of  the  immigrant — his  chattels 
and  his  goods  in  one  direction  and  his  wheat  in  the  other — could 
be  relied  upon  to  dwarf  the  initial  prices  charged  for  railway  lands. 
The  criticism  was  inevitable  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
tended  to  “sit  tight  and  get  every  dollar  out  of  the  lands  it  was 
possible  to  obtain” —  a  tradition  curiously  reminiscent  of  the 
Canada  Company  and  of  every  other  vested  interest  that  has 
ventured  to  withstand  the  doctrine  of  free  land. 

While  neither  the  policy  of  the  Company  nor  the  price  obtained 
can  fairly  be  compared  to  a  general  “sales”  policy  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  there  are  special  features  which  afford  an  interesting  parallel. 
A  vast  area  was  involved,  nearly  half  the  area  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  distributed  evenly  over  the  whole  region  of  settlement.  The 
chief  function  of  these  lands,  as  the  Company  could  fairly  claim, 
was  to  supply  the  compensation  which  had  been  denied  them  “in 
hard  money”  in  1868.  With  School  Lands,  University  Lands, 
Swamp  Lands  and  several  other  categories,  Hudson’s  Bay  lands 
formed  the  classic  example  of  lands  administered  by  a  “sales” 
policy  for  revenue,  in  a  region  administered  by  the  government  for 
vastly  different  purposes. 

The  method  of  reservation  for  the  one-twentieth  of. the  fertile 
belt  was  fixed  by  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1872.  Since  there 
were  36  sections  in  each  township  it  was  decided  to  allot  section  8 
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and  three-quarters  of  26  in  each  township,  corresponding  in  location 
to  sections  11  and  29  for  school  lands..  In  order  to  complete  the 
one-twentieth,  the  whole  of.sectiori  26  was  assigned  to  the  Company 
in  every  fifth  township.23  The  fertile  belt,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
bounded  “on  the  south  side  by  the  United  States  boundary,  on  the 
""west  side  by  the. Rocky  Mountains;  on  the  north  by  the  northern 
brari'c-h.  of  the  Saskatchewan  River;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Winnipeg, 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  waters  connecting  them.”  The  blocks 
of  land  adjoining  the  trading-posts  were  listed  in  a  schedule  attached 
to  the  Deed  of  Surrender,24  and  completed  by  Order-in-Council 
of  December  17,  1885. 

After  the  passing  of  the  early  bitterness  attending  the  transfer, 
a  series  of  interesting  controversies  arising  out  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
lands  has  been  settled  as  a  rule  by  mutual  accommodation.  The 
Company  has  claimed  successfully  one-twentieth  of  timber  and 
grazing  leases  upon  unsurveyed  areas.  “Indemnity  selection” 
for  fractional  sections,  for,  timber  lands  denuded  under  timber 
leases,  for  lands  already  settled,  or  other  allotments  not  available 
to  the  Company,  was  permitted  upon  a  generous  scale,  though  the 
Dominion  stood  rigidly  upon  its  rights  in  excluding  Indian  Reserves, 
Forest  Reserves,  National  Parks,  and  lands  claimed  by  virtue  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  tenures,  from  the  operation  of  the  statute.  A  final 
compromise  was  effected  on  December  23,  1924,  when  the  Company 
..agreed  to  surrender  altogether  the  areas  in  Indian  Reserves,  in 
Rocky  Mountain  Park,  Waterton  Lake  Parkj  and  Rocky  Mountain 
.  Forest  Reserve,  and  to  accept  Dominion  Lands  to  be  selected  by  the 
Company  in  lieu  of  their  sections  in  all  other  parks  and  forest 
reserves.  This  final  settlement  gave  the  Company,  it  was  estim¬ 
ated,  6,639,059  acres  from  its  claims  in  the  “fertile  belt”.26 

Hudson’s  Bay  lands  have  usually  been  taken  up  by  the  Company 
by  “notification”  under  37  Viet.,  c.  19,  s.  5  by  which  the  Minister’s 
notification 'to  the  Governor  of  the  Company  upon  the  completion 
of  the  survey  was  to  “operate  ,to‘pass  the  title  in  fee  simple  .  .  . 
without  the  issue  of  a  patent.”  For  the  adjustments  which  became 
necessary  from  time  to  time  Dominion  patents  were  issued  in  the 
usual  way. ,  The  surveyed  area  of  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  to  1917  was 
estimated  , at  6,397,200  acres  of  which  908,511  were  patented  and 
5,488,689  held  by  notification.  It  would  thus  seem  that  nearly 

S3  Thus  reserving  36  quarter  sections  out  of  720.  See  Fig.  8. 

«  November  19.  1869,  formally  accepted  June  22,  1870. 

*  Evidence  bejore  the  Alberta  Resources  Commission ,  1934,  unpublished.  Hereafter  referred  to  as 
Alberta  Res.  Comm.  - 
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one-seventh  of  the  acreage  vested  in  the  Company  was  allotted  in 
the  process  of  adjustment.  The  total  original  distribution  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  lands  by  provinces  was  estimated26  as  follows: 

Manitoba . .  1,274,147  acres 

Saskatchewan . ^  ..  ..  3,352,958  “ 

Alberta . * . ' .  2,404,152  •“ 


Total . .  7,031,257  acres 

The  land  sales  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  as  reported  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Dominion  Government,27  will  be  found- in  Table  II. 


1 


I 
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The  average  sale  price  per  acre  and  the  cancellations  or  revest- 
ments  of  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  afford  interesting  standards  of  com¬ 
parison  with  other  categories.  Over  the  twehty-.one  year  period 
from  1906  to  1927  the  total  acreage  sold  was  2,851,502  and  the 
total  acreage  revested  or  cancelled  was  607,129  acres,  or  21.29  per 
cent,  of  sales.  The  average  sale  price  of  all  Hudson’s  Bay  lands 
has  been  *12,10  per  acre  as  compared  with  38.55  for  the  C.P.R. 
Assuming  an  average  of  20  per  cent,  of  cancellations  or  revestments 
over  the  whole  period  it  would  seem  that  less  than  4,000,000  acres 
out  of  more  than  6,639,000  had  been  permanently-  sold.  The  map 
of  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  as  early  as  1914  shows  little  left  in  areas 
like  the  Regina  Plains  or  southern  Manitoba  west  of  the  Red  River, 
or  th.e  strip  from  Lethbridge  to  Red  Deer  in  Alberta.  The  preva¬ 
lence  of  broken  sections,  however,  indicates  an  “error  of  policy” 
now  conceded  by  their  own  officials:  “never  to  sell  the  whole  of 
one  of  their  sections.  .  .  .  They  would  sell  half  of  it  hoping  that 
the  other  would  increase  in  value.  .  .  .  When  land  in  a  district 
is  moving,  that  is  the  time.  .  .  .The  Hudson’s  Bay  are  now  saddled 
with  land  in  townships  all  over  Western  Canada  where  there  is 
no  one  adjacent  to  buy  it.  .  .  .  That  is  something  which  will  explain 
why  the  Hudson’s  Bay  have  so  much  land  still  on  hand.”28  A  still 
more  important  factor,  beyond  a  doubt,  was  the  even  distribution 
of  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  over  the  whole  “fertile  belt”  without  “selec¬ 
tion”  by  the  Company.  Thus  while  the  C.P.R.,  out  of  a  total 
of  6,216,000  acres  of  selected  “main  line”  land  grants  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  had  sold  all  but  563,659  acres  (December,  1933), 29  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  out  of  more  than  6,630,000  acre’s  in  the 
fertile  belt  had  more  than  2,600,000  still  unsold  in  1930. 

28  Sask.  R'S  Comm. 

29  Ibid. 
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PACIFIC 

1.  A  Kingdom  for  a  Horse 

SEVERAL  features  of  “Dominion  Lands”  policy  were  fore¬ 
ordained,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  historic  “purposes  of  the 
Dominion”  in  retaining  the  administration  of  public  lands 
after  the  transfer  in  1870.  Railways  and  national  consolidation 
became  the  twin  problems  of  Canadian,  politics.  The  settlement 
of  the  West  and  its  integration  into  Caita4ian  national  life  was  of 
course  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  land  policy;  biit-in  1869  the  immedi¬ 
ate  problem  of  means  was  more  desperately  urgent  than  the  mode. 
The  decade  from  the  Homestead  Act  and  the  charter  to  the  Union 
Pacific  in  1862  had  revolutionized  the  functions  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  in  the  United  States:  with  ominous  possibilities,  as  many 
thought,  for  “the  destiny  of  the  British  possessions  west  of  the  91st 
meridian”.  Lands  in  Western  Canada  could  never  be  settled,  and 
perhaps  could  never  be  held,  without  a  Canadian  railway. 

This  national  factor  in  Canadian  expansion  westward  has  already 
been  referred  to;  it  is  traceable  at  almost  every  stage  of  the  process. 
Watkin’s  mercurial  schemes  for  the  Grand  Trunk  were  coloured 
and  sanctified  by  it.  Projects  could  be  destroyed  as  well  as  in¬ 
spired  by  it.  On  strictly  economic  grounds  an  accommodation 
between  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Northern  Pacific  may  well  have 
been  the  soundest  <£lan  of  transcontinental  railway  development 
ever  devised  for  that  da/ in  Canada.  Sir 'John  Rose  and  Watkin 
himself  both  sa sp  the  economic  advantages.  Neither  could  with¬ 
stand  the  national  considerations  to  the  contrary. 

But  if  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  their -gigantic  strides 
across  the  continent  filled  Canadian  statesmen  with  concern,  it  also 
supplied-them  with  an  example  and  an  incentive.  No  phase  of 
“Dominion  Lands”  policy  perhaps  was  so  nearly  ready-made  to 
their  hand  as  the  railway  land  grant'system.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  historic  origins  of  that  system  in  the  United  States  were  not 
present  in  Canada.  Like  the  features-of.the^public-dbmain  which 
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received  such  extravagant  praise  from  Lord  Durham1  when'  the 
whole  system  of  “sales  policy”  was  on  the  point  of  retreat  in  the 
United  States,  the  railway  land  grant  system  seemed  to  be  a  post¬ 
humous  development  in  Canada.  When  it  was  first  projected  it 
was  already  passing  away  south  of  the  boundary,  and  when  it  was 
first  applied  in  Canada  it  was  not  only  obsolete  but  discredited 
in  the  United  States. 

For  twenty-two  years — from  the  Illinois  Central  in  1850  to  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  in  1873 — the  railway  land  grant  system 
had  spread  devastation  in  politics  and  public  finance.  But  the 
railways  had  been  built.  The  Union  Pacific,  the  first  transcontin- 
tal,  had  been  completed,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  was  already 
under  way  when  the  whole  railway  land  grant  system  in  the  United 
States  was  swept  away  by  a  disillusioned  frontier.  In  Canada  the 
system  was  appropriated  just  as  it  was  disappearing  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  took  almost  exactly  the  same-time  to  run  its  course 
from  the  abortive  C.P.R.  charter  of  1873  to  the  last  railway  grant 
from  “Dominion  Lands”  in  1894.  What  was  the  achievement  of 
the  Canadian  experiment  and  what  was  the  price?  Was  it  adopted 
in  defiance  or  in  ignorance  of  experience  in  the  United  States;  or 
were  both  experiments  merely  psychological  phases  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  frontier?  Was  the  cycle,  in  other  words,  twenty  years 
later  in  closing  in  Canada  merely  because  it  was  twenty  years  later 
in  beginning?  The  total  area  alienated  in  railway  land  grants  in 
Western  Canada  was  about  32,000,000  acres,  almost  exactly  the 
area  of  the  kingdom  which  King  Richard  was  ready  to  give  for  a 
horse  at  Bosworth  Field.  What  kind  of  a  kingdom  was  granted 
for  the  iron  horse  in  this  national  emergency,  and  what  were  the 
functions  of  the  “land  grant  railways”  (Figs.  9  to  18)  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  Canadian  West? 

2.  Origins  in  the  United  States  * 

The  use  of  the  public  domain  in  the  cause  of  national  transporta¬ 
tion — for  roads  and  canals — was  already  a  familiar  practice  in  the 
United  States  when  the  railway  appeared  arid  proceeded  like  Cronos 
to  devour  its  children.  Each  of  three  clearly  marked  stages  had 
its  own  peculiar  origin  in  the  politics  and  economic  expansion  of 
the  republic.  All  three  had  virtually  come  to  an  end  a  decade 
before  the  final  charter  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

1  See  below,  p.  3S8. 
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When  Ohio  was  organized  as  a  state  in  1802  it  was  provided  that 
one-twentieth  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  domain 
was  to  be  graftted  for  “laying  out  and  making  public  roads,  leading 
from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio, 
to  the  said  State  and  through  the  same.”  This  was  changed  in  the 
following  year  to  three  per  cent,  for  road-building  within  the  state; 
and  states  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Union  received  similar 
grants  of  three,  two,  or  five  per  cent,  for  the  same  purpose.  Mean¬ 
while  Congress,  relying  still  upon  a  “sales  policy”  for  the  public 
domain,  was  undertaking  a  series  of  national  highways  to  the  fron¬ 
tier.  The  Cumberland  road,  a  national  artery  from  the  Atlantic 
for  the  development  of  the  hinterlands,  was  subsidized,  and  a  two- 
mile  strip  of  the  public  domain  was  granted  to  Ohio  for  that  purpose. 

The  use  of  the.  public  domain  even  for  national  projects  like  the" 
Cumberland  road  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  tradition  with  regard 
to  the  true  function  of  the  public  domain.  To  Alexander  Hamilton 
it  had  been  a  national  endowment,  the  most  palpable  bond  of 'the 
federation,  .  the  security  for  the  public  debt.  It  was  another 
generation  before  these  principles  were  openly  challenged  and  the 
frontiersman  began  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  land  which  his 
'own  enterprise  had  to  conquer-from-the  wilderness.  With  the  rise  - 
.  of  Jacksonian  democracy  liberal  grants  were  made  for  both  railways 
and  canals,  but  still  to  the  accompaniment  of  sectional  controversy. 

In  the  industrial  east,  vitally’  interested  in  low  wages  "and  high- 
tariffs,  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest,  since  cheap  or  free  lands, 
.on 'the  one  hand,  would  mean  westward  migration  and  therefore 
-a  dwindling  supply  of  industrial  labour,  while  land  sales,  on  the 
othe^  hand,  would  swell  the  national  treasury  and  thus  reduce  the  , 
fiscal  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  the  tariff.  The  agricultural 
south,  long  favourable  both  to  low  tariffs  and  to  cheap  land,  seemed 
instinctively  the  ally  of  the  frontier.  For  twenty  years,’  Benton, 
by  birth  a  southerner  from  Tennessee,  championed  the  “squatter”, 
and  advocated  in  Congress  “log  cabin  bills.”  for  cheap  lands  to  the 
pioneer.2  Calhoun  went  farther  and  advocated  “retrocession”  of 
the  lands  to  frontier  states  themselves.  It  was  in  opposition  to 
both  Benton  and  Calhoun  that  Henry  Clay  carried  through  Con¬ 
gress  his  compromise  to  “appropriate  .  .  .  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  Public  Lands”  to  the  several  states  of  the  Union.  The 
measure  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson  himself  in  1833. 
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The  frontier  states,  however,  were  soon  in  a  position  to  extort 
a  more  liberal  share  of  the  public  domain.  During  the  thirty  years 
from  1824  nearly  3,750,000  acres  of  p-ublic  lands  were  granted  to 
Indiana^,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  canals.  The  grant  usually  took  the  form  of  alternate  sec¬ 
tions  in  a  five  mile  strip,  two  and  one-half  sections  deep  on  either 
side  of  the  canal.  As  early  as  1827  Indiana  received -a  land  grant 
for  a  wagon  road  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  in 
the  same  year  Ohio  was  granted  alternate  sections  along  a  road 
from  Columbus  to  Sandusky.  During  the  sixties  more  than  a 
dozen  grants  were  made  to  wagon'  roads  in  various  public  land 
states  of  the  Union. 

The  generosity  of  Congress  for  roads,  canals,  and  river  improve¬ 
ments — more  than  10,000,000  acres  were  granted  for  these  purposes 
— was  soon  dwarfed,  however,  by  the  prodigal  liberality  to  the  rail¬ 
ways.  A  new  technique  of  transportation  was  abroad,  and  it 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  natiorn  Not  even  the  conquest 
of  the  air  by  our  own  generation  has  stirred  so  powerfully  the 
interests  and  ambitions  of  the  day.  As  early  as  1833  Congress 
authorized  Illinois  to  direct  to  railways  the  canal  grant  of  1827. 
Though  never  acted  upon  this  appears  to  have  been  the  first  con¬ 
gressional  grant  of  the  public  domain  for  railways  in  the  United 
State^.  Two  years  later  a  sixty-foot  right  of  way,  with  the  use 
of  timber  for  a  hundred  yards  on  either  side,  was  granted  to  Florida 
for  the  Tulahasee  Railway.  By  1850  right  of  way  for  railways 
through  the  public  domain  was  made  general  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
which  imposed  stringent  lfftiitations  and  forfeitures,  and  stipulated 
the  filing  of  ample  data  in  advance. 

In  1850  Congress  went  beyond  the  permisjj^/e  mood,  and  for  the 
first  time  endowed  the  public  land  states  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Gulf  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Iowa  with  alternate  sections  of  land  in  a  belt  of  territory  twelve 
miles  in  width  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Thus 
began  “a  new  epoch  in  land  grant  legislation. »The  success  of  the 
Illinois  Central  was  more  than  the  triumph  of  an  abstract  principle. 
The  uncanny  political  adroitness  of  Stephen  Douglas  in  lobbying 
the  land  grants  through  Congress  was  combined  with- the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  road  itself  as  a  link  between  the  Mississippi,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  eastern  railways  and  the  South.  The  technique  of 
1850  not  only  in  mobilizing  support  but  in  neutralizing  opposition 

*  B.  H  Hibbard,  A  History  of  the  Public  Land  Policies  (New  York  1924),  p.  244. 
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became  a  classic,  in  railway,  projection.  The  inclusion  of  the  public 
land  states  of  Alabama  and^Mississippi  in  the  land  grant  appealed 
to  the  South  on  grounds  of  land  policy  as  well  as  sectional  economic 
interest.  T&k  fact  that  the  states  themselves  were  to  administer 
the  lands  and  apply'  them  to  the  building  of  the  railway  within  their 
borders  opened  up  new  vistas  for  local  enterprise.  Si^ce  much  of 
the  vast  area  to  be  traversed  was  already  settled  each  state  was 
allowed  to  make  “indemnity  selection”  in  lieu  of  lands  alre’ady 
alienated.  The  original  grant  of  alternate  sections  within  six  miles 
of  the  railway  on  either  side  was  thus  to  be  implemented,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  “indemnity  selection”,  from  alternate  sections  in  a  belt  of 
territory  thirty  miles  in  width,' fifteen  on  either  side  of  the  railway. 
Pending  the  selection  of  railway  grants  such  lands  within  the  thirty- 
mile  belt  were  withdrawn  from  sale  by  the  government.  Public 
lands  in  the  intervening  sections  were  to  shaTe  in  the  adventure 
by  sale  at  twice  the  minimum  price — not  less  than  32.50  per  acre. 
There’  were  stipulations  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mails, 
and  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  land  grants  if  the  railway  were  not 
completed  within  ten  years.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  technical 
details,  soon  to  become  commonplaces  of  railway  projection  for 
that  generation. 

The  success  of  Douglas  and  the  Illinois  Central  opened  the  flood¬ 
gates  and  deluged  the  public  land  states-  for  twenty  years  with 
railway  land  grants.  Within  a  decade  every  public  land  state  on 
the  Mississippi  had  received  railway  lands  from  the  public  domain. 
Conservative  influences,  however,  were  still  strong,  and  the  railway 
land  grant  was  still  defended  upon  traditional  grounds  ’of  sound 
fiscal  policy.  By  giving  away  half  the  public  domain  in  the  railway 
belt,  the  rest  of  it  could  be  doubled  in  value  and  the  whole  economic 
development  of  the  .^puntry  accelerated  in  the  process.  It  was 
still  unnecessary  to  ifivo'ke  the  spirit  of  the  frontier — the  claims  of 
the  pioneer  in  his  own  right  and  the  claims  of  the  public  land  states 
to  adequate  fiscal  resources  for  the  development  of  a  primitive 
community.  Along  with  more  specious  arguments  for  public 
consumption  went  an  abounding  faith  in  the  new.era  of  the  railway. 
As  the  impact  of  the  railways  themselves  began  to  be  felt  legislatures 
struggled  in  vain  against  their  ponderous  and  pervasive  influence. 
The  standards  of  public  life  steadily  deteriorated.  A  new  technique 
usurped  the  functions  of  government.  The  states  themselves 
plunged  into  railway  projection  with  reckless  prodigality. 

Missouri  issued  to  no  fewer  than  six  companies  state  bonds  at 
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six  per-  cent,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  the  railways.  Paper 
safeguards  were  more  specious  than  real.  Foreclosure  on  a  bank¬ 
rupt  railway  was  a  new  portent  in  business.  A  Canadian  railway 
solicitor  once  asked  his  clients  “what  they  proposed  to. do, with  the 
elephant.”  Nearly  325,000,000  of  Missouri  bonds  were  authorized ; 
-and  319,000,000,  issued  to  the  railways  at  par,  were  disposed  of  at  , 
•an  average  price  of  85.  The  railways  were  expected  to  make  up 
the  difference  from  the  prodigious  profits  that' were  to  ensue,  or 
from  less  ingenuous  accommodations  with  the  government.  Minne¬ 
sota,  created  a  state  in  1858,'  authorized  immediately  a  state  loan 
of  35,000,000  with  the  usual  safeguards  to  land  grant  railways. 
The  bonds  were  to  be  advanced  3100,000  at  a  time  for  each-  ten- 
miles  of  grading  and  for  each  ten-mile  section  completed.  As  the 
price  of  the  bonds  steadily  fell,  the  railway,  for  obvioqs  reasons, 
concentrated  upon  the  grading;  and  “the  only  track  in  existence 
was  a  stretch  of  1,400  feet  which  the  Minnesota  and  Pacific  used 
to.  store  its  only  engine.”4  Within  two  years  a  violent  reversal  of 
public  opinion  repealed  the  loan,  and  it  was  1881  before  the  bond¬ 
holders  succeeded  in  getting' fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  local  credit  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties  was  flung  recklessly 
Into  the  pool;  but  since  these  were  not  sovereign  bodies  there  was  - 
no  escape  for  them  by  repudiation.  One' enterprising  county  in 
Missouri  retired  the  last  of'its  railway  bonds  in  1918.  .  Texas,  the 
one  conspicuous  example  of  successful  state  aid  to  railways,  belongs 
to  a  later  phase  of  the  land  grant  system;  that  state  had  entered 
the  union  as  an  organized  community  with  full  control  over  its 
own  lands.  Many  details  of  technique  from  this  second  phase 
of  the  system  found  their  way  into  the  third,  and  into  the  corre¬ 
sponding’  stage  in  Canada.  The  lands  were  granted,  as  a  rule,  in 
alternate  sections.  The  price  of  intervening  government  lands 
was  doubled.  Selection  of  other  lands  within  specified  distances 
indemnified  the  railway  for  lands  already  occupied.  Pending  this 
“indemnity  selection”  whole  aregs  were  reserved  from.$overnment 
&6^e.  There  were  other  features  of  the  second  phase,  which,  were 
completely  superseded  in  the  transcontinental  railways,  and  which 
have  had  no  counterpart,  in  Western  Canada.  The  land  grants 
were  made  to  the  public  land  states,  leaving  the  statesfenemselves 
to  determine  not  only  the  policy  but  the  technical  equipment  of 
•  the  railways.  During  the  fifties  no  fewer  than  six  different  gauges 
were  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  a  third  rail  seemed  the  only 

*  R  E.  R.egcl,  The  Story  of  the  Western  Railroads  fNcw  York-  1926). 
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'expedient  for  extending  the  range  of  the  rolling-stock.  Rivalry 
between  state  and  state,  the  resulting  lack  of  integration  between 
the  railways,  and  the  discovery  of  new  resources  for  fraud  and  mis¬ 
management  left  a  tra'il  of  bankruptcy  and  repudiation.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  tact  and  strategy  of  a  Douglas  or  the  concentrated 
resources  of  a  wealthy  state  like  Texas  to  survive  these  tendencies. 
Such  seem  to  have  been  the  lessons  from  this  second  phase  of  land 
grants  in  aid  of  national  communications  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  155,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  granted  by  the 
federal  government  for  railways  up  to  1883  a  little  less  than  50,000,- 
000  were  granted  through  the  public-land  states.6  With  the  Civil 
War  transcontinental  railways  became  imperative.  A  new  tech¬ 
nique  in  railway  land  grants  became  necessary.  The  land  policies 
of  the  union  not  only  with  regard  ^railways  but  with  regard  to 
settlement  were  almost  revolutionized  in  the  process. 


3.  A  New  Technique  N- 

The  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  in  1850rfike  that  of 
British  Columbia  into  the  Canadian  federation  twenty^one  years 
later,"  made  a  transcontinental  railway  an  imperative\national 
necessity.  In  truth  many  of  the  familiar  antecedents  of  the)Oana- 
dian  Pacific  Railway  are  curiously  reminiscent  of  its  prototype  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  a  national  emergency  whidn  could 
not  wait.  In  the  United  States  the  name  of  Asa  Whitney,  like  that 
of  Edward  Watkin  in  Canada,  had  been  linked  with  the  speculative^ 
not  to  say  chimerical,  phases  of  the  project.  As  early  as  1850' 
Whitney  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  House  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals  to  a  project  for  building  a  railway  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Pacific  from  the  proceeds  of  a  strip  of  land  60  miles  in  width 
to  be  purchased  from  the  government  for  16  cents  an  acre.  By 
1860  the  traditional  views  of  the'founders  of  the  republic  with  regard 
"  to  the  public  domain  were  in  full  retreat  before- the  “land  hunger” 
of  the  frontier  and  the  desperate  scramble^ for  railways.  Land 
policy,  moreover,  was  too  closely  linked  w/th  the  dominant  poli¬ 
tical  issues  of  the  nation-  to  be  solved  fon  abstract  principles. 
The  industrial  north,  now  won  to  the  cause  of  cheap  land  by  the 
prospect  of  forestalling  the  south  in  the  settlement  of  the  west, 
threatened  to  add  to  this  programme  the  strategic  advantage  of  a 
transcontinental  ‘railway  by  a  northern  route:  Since  much  of  the 
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territory  was  still  unorganized  it  was  necessary  for  the  federal 
government  either  to  build  the  road  itself,  as  Benton  advocated, 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  Public  domain,  or  to  deal  with  corporations 
sufficiently  endowed  in  land  and  capital  to  carry  so  vast  a  project 
through  to  completion. ^The  issue  was  epochal  for  the  Ration 
and  none  but  the  nation  could  hope  to  deal  with  it.  e.  > 

In  1862,  in  the  throes  of  civil  war,  Congress  chartered  the  Union 
Pacific  to  build  a  railway  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific.6  The 
Central  Pacific  under  a  state  charter  was  to  build  the  Californian 
.section  from  San  Francisco.  The  terms  granted  to  the  Union 
Pacific  in  1862  marked  a  radical  departure  in  railway  construction. 
A  land  grant  of  the  alternate'  sections — as  in  Canada  the  odd- 
riumbered  sections, — in  a  railway  belt  twenty  miles  wide  was  made, 
for  the  first  time,  directly  to  the  corporation  itself.  For  the  first 
time  also  the  federal  government  undertook  to  underwrite  the 
project  by  issues  of  thirty-year  six  per  cent,  government  bonds,  at 
rates  ranging  from  316,000  per  mile  for  the  eastern  prairies  to 
348,000  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The 
national  governmeafcthus  became  the  first  mortgagor  of  the  railway. 
There  were  no  provisions  for  “indemnity  selection”  for  lands  already 
occupied  or  unfit  for  settlement,  and  mineral  lands  including 
iron  and  coal  were  expressly  reserved  in  the  land  grant.  The 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  waived  any  provision  in  the  Act- 
for  the  regular  payment  of  interest  upon  the  mortgage,  and  placed 
no  minimum  price  upon  the  intervening  even-numbered  sections  of 
the  public  domainTi^ld  by  the  government.  Railway  lands  remain¬ 
ing  unsold  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  road  were  to  be 
open  for  actual  settlement  at  31-25  per  acre.  The  Company  under- 
“  took  to  set  aside  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  railway  as 
a  sinking  fund  for  its  indebtedness. 

More  than  a  year  passed  before  the  sponsors  of  the  project  could 
find  the  capital  even  to  organize.  Meanwhile  Congress  had  fixed 
the  gauge  at  the  eastern  standard  of  4  feet  8 inches — an  act  of 
far-reaching  importance  not  only  for  the  nation  but  for  the  whole 
continent.  By  1864  a  veritable  barrage  of  political  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  at  Washington  by  methods  which  can  only  be 

«  In  addition  to  standard  books  on  the  Union  Pacific  such  as  H.  L  White,  History  of  thi  Union  Panfir 
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surmised.  Nearly  half  a  million  dollars  found  their  way  into  the 
.Company’s  “expense  accounts”  of  that  year.7  The  terms  of  1862 
were  almost  completely  recast.  The  land  grant  was  doubled. 
The  railway  was  now  to  receive  the  odd-numbered  sections  in  a 
belt  of  40  miles.  Coal  and  iron  were  no  longer  reserved.  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  were  to  be  paid  at, each  200  miles  of  construction; 
instead  of  40,  and  two-thirds  of  the  payment  became,  due  at  the 
grading^of  the  road.  The  capital  was  raised  from  100  to  110 
millions, *and  the  shares  broken  into  smaller  dfiBamiraations.  And 
finally  the  government  waived  the  priority  of  its  own  thirty-year 
six  per  cent,  bonds  in  order  to  give  right  of  way  to  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Company. 

Even  with  this  princely  endowment  the  Union  Pacific  was  built, 
“in  the  end,  as  a  contractor’s  job  rather  than  as  a  national  project 
in  road-building.”  Using  a  subsidiary  company,  the  “Credit  Mobi- 
lier  of  America”  as  its  agent,  the  Union  Pacific  contracted  with 
themselves  to  build  the  first  247  miles  of  the  road  at  $50,000  a  mile. 
The  contractors  for  the  last  800  miles  of  the  line  were  seven  men, 
all  directly  interested  in  both  the  parent  company  and  its  subsidiary. 
“The  Credit  Mobilier  and  the  Union 'Pacific  Railroad  Company,” 
one  of  them  testified  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  in  1873, 
“were  the  same  identical  parties.  We  were  building  it  for  ourselves, 
by  ourselves,  and  among  ourselves.  There  was  not  $20,000  outside 
interest  in  it.”8  The  cost  of  construction  to  the  Company  for 
the  three  chief  contracts  was  afterwards  found  to*be  over  $93,500,- 
000.  The  cost  to  the  contractors  was  less  than'  $5^750,000.  The 
total  profit  on  construction  was  nearly  $44,000,000.  While  these 
pijgfits  were  paid  to  the  contractors  chiefly  in  the  form  of  stock, 
the  actual  construction  was  largely  covered  by  more  than  $27,- 
000,000  of  cash  from- government  bonds  and  $23,700,000,from  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Company.  Land  grant  bonds  for 
$10,400,000,  offered  specifically  upon  the  security  of  the  land  grant, 
realized  less  than  $6,064,000 — a  discount  of  about  40  per  cent. 
The  golden  spike  which  completed  the  first  transcontinental  railway 
was  driven  in  1869,  to  the  accompaniment  of  nation-wide  jubilation 
in  the  United  States,  and  not  without  significant  repercussions  in 
Canada.  The  ruthless  investigation  of  1873,  however,  revealed 
a  company  “weak  and  poor”,  and  upon  the  brinlg  of  bankruptcy. 
Up  to  1893  when  the  Union  Pacific  finally  went  into  the  hands  of 

7  Riegcl,  op.  ctl  ,  p.  73;  Trottman,  op.  nKjip.  18-22.  \ 

8  Congnsstoool  Glob!,  1872-73,  3rd  Session,  Append.*,  p.  108.  \  \ 
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receivers  the  interest  charges  on  the  government  bonds  had  never 
been  paid. 

'  Many  significant  features  in  the  building'of  the  Union  Pacific 
thus  have  a  bearing  upon  the  Canadian  problem  of  1881.  Actual 
construction  was  financed  largely  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  more  than 
half  of  which  were  advanced  by  the  government  and  the  rest  by 
the  Company  in  the  form  of  debentures  negotiable  only  because 
the  government  had  accepted  a  lower  rating  for  its  own  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  line.  Though  the  road  was  built  by  and  for  private 
enterprise,  much  of  the  capital  was  thus  supplied  or  underwritten 
by  the  government  on  security  which  was  found,  fox  that  generation 
at  least,  practically  worthless.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  in  the 
reorganization  of  1893  government  interests,  then  amounting  to 
more  than  258,000,000,  were  amply  safeguarded.  The  function 
of  the  land  grant  is-  thus  hard  to  estimate.  In  the  form  of  land 
grant  bonds  it  contributed  scarcely  more  than  26,000,000  to  the 
actual  cq^truction  of  the  roacf;  and  since  this  remained  a  special 
issue  it  is  not  easyto  see  how  the  s^le  of  either  government  bonds 
4),r_those  of  the  Company  could  hat|g  benefited  from  the  12,000,000 
acres  of  land  grants  from  the  publ|C-domain.  It  is  true  that  by 
1880  over  1,500,000  acres  of  Unionyacific-Iai^ds  had  been  sold  for 
nearly  27,500,000 — an  average  of  24-73  per  acre9 — and  that  by  1894 
some  7, 141 ,0Q0  acres  had  been  disposed  of  for  more  than  222,400,- 
000.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  land  grants  neither  financed  con¬ 
struction  nor  precluded  bankruptcy  in  1893.  The  one  solid  func¬ 
tion  of  the  land  seems  to  have  been  its  attraction  for  promoters. 
From  Asa  Whitney’s  time  onward  a  whole  generation  seems  to  have 
clung  to  the  belief  that  the  land  would  ultimately  pay  for  the  road. 
For  this  delusive  doctrine  the  first  of  the  land  grant  railways  must 
have  been  largely  responsible.  By  1864  the  Illinois  Central  had 
sold  over  half  its  land  grants  at  an  average  of  210.77  per  acre;  and 
the  intervening  sections  of  the  public  domain  which  had  been  almost 
unsaleable  at  21-25  per  acre  were  now  selling  for  22.50  in  a  buoyant 
market.10  The  railway  land  grant  system  w^s  finally  discredited 
not  because  it  was  unprofitable  for  the  railways  but  because  it 
was  thought  to  create  “fearful  monopolies  of  the  public  domain’L 
— “ma^festly  in  bad  faith  towards_th&  landIess”=ratTTtime  when 
_“the Mghts-of"the~settIer”  were  becoming  paramount  in  land  policy. 
The  free  homestead  was  already  becoming  the  staple  of  that  policy, 

.^Conaldson,  op.  cit.,  p.  783. 

/  10  Hibbard,  op.  cit.,  p.  257,  quoting  W.  K.  Akerman,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Historical  Sketch. 
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and  the  free-lands  system  was  already  devouring  the  sales  system 
as  the  lean  kine  devoured  the  fat  kine  in  Pharoah’s  vision.  This 
cycle  from  prodigality  to  revulsion  took  place  within  twenty-two 
years;  and  the  Canadian  experiment,  beginning  just  as  its  proto¬ 
type  in  the  United  States  was  coming  to  a  close,  passed  through 
many  of  the  same  pathological  vicissitudes  and  reached  the  same 
stages  of  crisis  and  convalescence  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
period  of  time. 


4.  Two  Other  Analogies 

While  the  Union  Pacific  was  the  obvious  prototype  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific,  more  suggestive  comparisons  are  to  be  found  income 
respects  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  the' 
Canadian  road,oand  the  Great  Northern  of  a  later  date.11  _  The  tha'r- 
•  ter  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  to  run  from  Lake  Superipr  to  Puget 
Sound,  was  granted  on  July  2,  1864,  the  same  day  as  the  amended 
charter  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  same  mood  of  lavish  generosity 
suffused  with  a  national  emergency  was  to  be  found  in  both.  But 
whereas  Congress  aided  in  no  small  measure  in  financing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Union  Pacific  it  was  expressly  provided  that  “no 
money  should  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ' 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.”  The 
land  subsidy,  on  the.  other  hand,  was  the  most  lavish  ever  granted 
to  a  single  corporation  in  North  America.  The  railway  was  to 
receive  the  odd-numbered  sections  in  a  railway  belt  of  40  miles  . 
through  the  public  land  states  and  of  80  miles  through  the  inter-  ^ 
vening  territories.  The  total  land  grant  to  the  .Northern  Pacific 
thus  amounted  to  39,000,000  acres,  subsequently  increased  to 
43,000,000  by  amalgamation  with  other  companies*-  ‘ 

It  was  not,  however,  until'Jay  Cooke  could  be  interested  in  the 
project  that  actual  construction  began  in  1870.  Cooke’s  faith  in 
western  lands  was  confirmed  by  his  own  private  investigations. 
“Jay  Cooke’s  Banana  Belt”  passed  into  advertising  currency,  but 
not  even  the  necromancy  of  his  finance  could  save  his  own  firm, 

- theffargest  banking  house  at  that  time  in  America,  or  the  Northers^ 

Pacific  in  the  panic  of  1873.  Both  went  into  bankruptcy.  A 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  railways  in  the  West  supplanted 
the -buoyant  optimism  of  the  sixties.  Much  of  this  was  directed 

11  For  the  Northern  Pac.fic  and  Great  Northern  see  E.  V.  Smalley,  History  of  the  Northern  Poe, he 
Railway  (New  York:  1883);  Riegal,  op  cit.;  E  P.  Oberholtzer,  Jay  Cooke,  Financier  of  the  Civil  War 
(Philadelphia:  1907),  2  vols.;  J.  G.  Pyle,  Life  of-fames  J.  Hill  (1917),  etc. 
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against  the  absentee  control  of  eastern  financial  interests.  Foreign 
bondholders,  Dutch  and  British,  who  had  been  induced  to  join 
the  orgy  of  railway  projection  in  America,  were  particularly  de¬ 
fenceless.  Many  of  these  symptoms  arg  familiar  features  of  the 
similar  cycle  of  Canadian  opinion  in  the  eighties.  A  reorganization 
in  1875 — less  than  500  miles  had  been  built  before  the  crash — 
brought  the  Northern  Pacific  into  the  field  of  policy  then  being 
explored  for  the  Canadian  Pacific;  but  it  was  not  until  1883  that 
the  line. was  completed.  More,  than  2,500,000  acres  of  its  enormous 
land  grant  had  been  sold  by  1880  for  more  than  39,000,000 — an 
average  of  $3.50  per  acre.12  The  railway  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  for  the  second  time,  however,  in  1893.  The  net  proceeds 
from  land  sales  were  given  in  1894  as  327,796,112.  Subsequent 
land  sales  of  the  Northern  Pacific  have  gone  far  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  Asa  Whitney  and  jay  Cooke  in  the  value  c&lp'vestern 
lands.  The'  cost  of  the  road  was  370,000,000  and  the  land  sttfes 
have  amounted  to  nearly  3136, 000, 000. 13  After  two  bankruptcies, 
however,  the  problem  of  policy  in  the  original  land  grant  becomes 
almost  too  attenuated  for  computation. 

The  third  analogy  from  the  United  States  is  a  closer  parallel  to 
'  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  its  origin  and  success,  though  almost  a 
complete  contrast  in  the  technique  of  promotion  and  construction. 
The  -Great  Northern  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  trans-^ 
contiriovtals  to  receive  no  federal  land  grants,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  thr^e  (aftemts  first  reorganization)  to  escape  the  hands. of  the 
receiver.-  It  is  true  that  land  grants  of  about  3,848,000  acres  made 
under  state  auspices  in-l§57  and  1865,  had  been  inherited  from  the 
old  St.  Paul  and  Pacific;  and  the  Dutch  bondholders  had  not 
escaped  disaster  in  the  early  seventies.  Something  also  of  C.P.R. 

’  policy  in  later  years  in  the'  use  of  their  land  grants  to  serve  the 
interests  of  sound  traffic  and  permanent  settlement  may  be  trace¬ 
able  to  the  technique  of  J.  J.  Hill  and  the  Great  Northern.  In 
one  respect  at  least  there  was  a  curious  identity  of  originr  The 
St.  Paul.and  Pacific  with  its  limited  land  grant  under  state  auspices 
- — and  about  560  miles  of  railway,  was  bought  out  from  the  Dutch 
bondholders  by  a  group  of^Canadian  pllomoters  who  organized 
*  the -StDPaul,.. Minneapolis  andoManitoba  Railway  in  1879.  The 
president  of  the  new  company  was  George  Stephen  of  Montreal. 
J.  J.  Hill  who  had  Heen  associated  with  the  St,  Paul  and  Pacifl? 

•  l2  Donaldson,  of.  cl ,  p.779. 

1JH.bbard,  op.  CL,  p.  260.  . 
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since  the  Civil  War  was  general  manager.  In  the  list  of  share¬ 
holders  appeared  the  name  of  Donald  Smith.  From  this  shrewd 
venture  two  streams  of  railway  construction  found  their  way  ta, 
the  Pacific.  In  the  United  States  Hill  became  President  of 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  in  1883,  reorganiz^a 
it  as  the  Great  Northern  in  1890,  and  reached  the"  Pacific  in  1893 
after  a  battle  of  giants  with  the  Hardman  interests  of  the  Northern  ' 
Pacific.  On  Canadian  soil  Hill’s  fellow-Canadians"  fared  forth  to  a 
more  spectacular  destiny.  To  these  doughty  musketeers  fell  the 
organization  and  achievement  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


5.  A  “ Pacific  Railway”  for  Canada  J 

With  this  background  of  more  than  150,000,000  acres  of  railway, 
land  grants  in  the  United  States,  the  first  project  of  the  new 
Dominion  for  a  transcontinental  railway  was  almost  foreordained 
to  the  use  of  public  lands.  The  spell  of  prosperity  and  optimism 
following  the  civil  war,  the  success  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  fame 
of  Jay  Cooke,  and  the  innumerable  land  “booms”  which'  moved 
westward  with  the  frontier  like  the  expanding  circles  from  a  pebble 
thrown  into  a  pond,' could  not  fail  to  react  across  the 'Canadian 
border.  The  final  stages  of  the  Canadian  federation  itself  reflected 
these  influences.  Ndther  the  Louisiana  purchase  nor  the,Gadsden 
"purchase  had  added  at  a  single  stroke  so  vast  a  proportion  of  new 
territory  to  the  Unitejd  States  as  the  transfer  of  Rupert’s'Land  and 
the  North-Western  Territory  added  to  Canada  in  1870.  A '“Pacific 
Railway”  had  been  accepted  as  the  first -corollary  of  the  transfer. 
While  twelve  years  and  two  changes  of  government  were-  to  inter¬ 
vene  before  the  project  of  1869  enterfed-upon  its  final  stage  in  1881, 
the-  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  thus  in  many  respects  the  post¬ 
humous  child-  of  the  preceding  decade*.  The  contemporary  revul¬ 
sion,  moreover,  which  overlook  the,  land  grants  railways  in  the' 
United  States  in  .the  early  seventies'was  largely  the  revulsion  of  a 
disillusioned  frontier,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  appear 
in  Western  Canada  while  the  new  frontier  was  still  a  wilderness,' 
clamorous  like  Missouri  or. Minnesota  in  the  fifties,  for  railways 
at  any  price.  In  the  press  of  that  day  one  searches  almost  in  vain 
for  the  \yisdom  which  became  so  articulate  after  the  fact.  “If  we 
could  get  the  railway  and  keep  our  public  land”,  wrote  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press  (May  24,  1873),  “we  would  prefer  such  a  course,  , but  ‘ 
that  is  impracticable.”  Seven  years  later  (March  ,17)  1880)  the» 
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second  project  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  held  to  warrant  the 
same  policy:  “beyond  a  doubt  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
building  the  Pacific  Railway  is  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown 
lands.”  There,  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  already  advanced 
that  the  cycle  was  more  than  twenty  years  later  in  closing  in  Canada 
because  it  was  more  than  twenty  years  later  in  beginning.  Clifford 
Sifton  once  added  the  sardonic  comment  that  the  railway  land 
grant  system  came  to  an  end  because  the  government  had  come 
to  the  end  of  eligible  land  reserves  acceptable  to  the  railways. 

At  every  stage  of  the  transfer  railways  and  railway  land  grants 
had  been  taken  for  granted.  As  early  as  June,  1869,  Galt  proposed 
in  England  to  “ascertain  whethetvjjrfluential  parties  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  Red  Ri^er  and  Pacific  Railroad.  ...  I 
think  315,000  per  mile  and  10  or  12,000  acres  of  land  would  be 
sufficient  inducement.”14  Riel/himself  had  demanded  rail  con¬ 
nections  within  five  years,  “th|e  land  grant  to  be  subject  to  the 
Local  Legislature.”  The  success  of  the  insurrection  in  holding 
Fort  Garry  up  to  ransom  for  nine  months  was  in  itself  an  object 
lesson  in  the  necessity  for  reliable  access  to  Red  River  on  Canadian 
soil.  The  Wolseley  expedition  of  1870,  with  all  its  unprecedented 
speed  and  despatch,  was  the  best  of  all  demonstrations  for  a 
railway.  During  the  debate  on  the  Manitoba  Bill,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  Cartier  and  Macdonald , revealed  the  most  urgent  of 
the  immediate  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in  retaining  control 
of  public  lands:  “It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Domin¬ 
ion  to  have  possession  of  it,  for  the  Pacific  Railway  must  be  built 
by  means-of  the  land  through  which  it  had  to  pass.”  “It  must 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  members  oL  the  House,”  added 
Cartier,  “that  these  could  be  used  for  the  construction  of  the 
British  Pacific  Railway  from  the  East  to  the  West.”  .“It  would 
soon  be  necessary  to  construct  a  railway  through  Red  River,  and 
consequently  the  Dominion  Parliament  would  require  to  control 
the  wild  lands.”-  When  British  Columbia  entered  the  Dominion 


in  1871  a  railway  within  ten  years  was  the  most  important  condition 
of  the  union.  The  Dominion  undertook  to  pay — and  still  pays — 
to  that  Province  3100,000  a  year  for  conveying  to  the  Dominion 


“in  trust  .  .' ./  in  furtherance  of  the  construction  of  the  said  Rail¬ 
way,  a  similar  extent  of  Public  Lands  along  the  line  of  Railway 
Pnroughout  it/s  entire  length  in  British  Columbia,  not  to  exceed  ’ 
however  Twenty  ^20)  Miles  on  each  side  of  said  line,  as  may  be 
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appropriated  for  the  same’purpose  by  the  Dominion  Government 
from  the  Public  Lands  in  the  North-West  Territories  and  the 
Province  of  Manitoba.” 

The  Order-in-Council  of  March  1,  1871,  provided  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  “three  full  townships  on  each  side  of  the  line  finally 
sanctioned  for  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway”,  and  for  the  termination, 
if  necessary,  of  the  free-homestead  system.16  A  resolution  during 
the  same  session  pledged  the  House  to  “such  liberal  grants  of  land 
and  such  subsidy  6f  money,  or  other  aid,  not  unduly  pressing  on 
the  industry  of  the  Dominion,  as  the  Parliament  of  Canada  shall 
hereafter  determine.”16  The  measure  of  the  emergency  was  not 
.  only  the  “liberal  grants  of  land”  but  the  “subsidy  of  money”— an 
innovation  so  radical  that  not  even  the  Union  Pacific  had  dared 
to  include  it  in  their  amended  programme  of  1864.  In  this  sense 
Macdonald  himself,  six  months  before  the  transfer,  had  written 
to  Brydges,  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  that  the  Pacific 
railway  “must  be  taken  up  by  a  body  of  capitalists  and  not  con¬ 
structed  by  the  government  directly.  Canada  can  promise  most 
liberal  grants  of  land  in  alternate  blocks,  and  may,  perhaps  .  .  . 
induce  Parliament  to  add  a  small  pecuniary  subsidy.”17  From' this 
general  purpose  there  was  little  deviation  in  Conseryatj_ve_policy 
until  the  last  spike  was  driven  in  .theATRR.  in  1885. 

In  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  project  the  emergency  was  as 
obvious  as  the  desperate  want  of  means.  The  speediest  and  the 
most  economical  plan,  advocated  by  WaBdin-gton  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  was  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  Watkin’s  vision  of  the 
early  sixties.  Canadian  lines  westward  from  the  Red  River  to  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  the  Yellowhead  Pass  and  eastward  from  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Portland,  I||aine,  were  to  lease  running  rights 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  for  the'  intervening  section  south  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  Grand  Trunk  in  the  east  was  already  in  British 
control,  but  there  were  'too  many  hostages  involved  in  the  rest 
of  'the  project  for  the  national  temper  of  1871,  Waddington’s 
plan  fared  no  better -than  Watkin’s.  When  the  first  C.P.R.  Bill 
appeared  in  1872  it  was  fo,und  to  embody  Macdonald’s  plan  for  a 
“railway  made  and  worked  by  private  enterprise  and  not  by  the 
Dominion  Government”;  blit  there  were  innovations  so  radical 
as  to  mark  almost  a  new  departure  in  the  railway  land  grant  system 
of  that  day. 

-  15  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1871,  No. '20,  p.  5. 

■  11  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada,  1871.  p.  1028 

17  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  p.  124.  -  •  t 
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The  first  of  these  was  the  exceptional  size  of  the  land  grant — 
50,000,000"  acres,  more  than  the  area  of  the  three  Maritime  Pro-, 
vinces,  and  the  largest  hitherto  projected  for  the  building  of  an 
American  railway.  A'  second  variation  was  the  location  of  the 
grant.  It  was  to  be  taken  up  not  in  alternate  sections  as  in  the 
-United  States  but  in  blocks  “twenty  miles  in-depth  on  each  side 
of  the  said  railway,  alternating  with  other  blocks  of  like  depth  on 
each  side  thereof  to  be  reserved. by  and  for  the  Dominion  Govern-  . 
ment.”  The  railway  blocks  were  to  be  not  more  than  12  and  not 
less  than  6  miles  in  width,  thus  ranging  from  76,800  to  153,600^  *  ^ 
acres  each;  and  the  corresponding  government  blocks  were  *to  be 
sold  at  $2.50  per  acre.  This  second  innovation  was  accentuated 
by  a  third  which  reintroduced  the  principle  of  “indemnity  selection” 
from  the  state  grant  phase  of  the  system  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  area  of  selected  railway  lands  proved  in  the  aggregate  less  than 
50,000,000  acres  the  difference  was  to  be  made  up  by  grants  outside 
the  40  mile  belt.  A  fourth  innovation  introduced  for  the  first  time 
into  the  final  charter  of  1873  tfie  stipulation  that  the  Company  . 
should  “not  be  bound  to  receive  any  lands  which  are  not  of  the 
fair  average  quality  of  thejand  in  the  sections  of  the  country  best 
adapted  for  settlement.”  A  fifth  innovation — a  cash  subsidy  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000 — was  perhaps  the  most  exceptional  of  all, 
and  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  emergency.  Even  the 
Union  Pacific  was  nominally  mortgaged — a  second  mortgage,  it  is 
true— to  the  government.  Since  the  intervening  public  lands 
within  the  40  mile  belt  were  to  be  sold  at  $2.50  per  acre  or  an 
average  of  $32,000  per  mile  of  railway,  it  was  still  held  that  the 
cash  subsidy  could  be  met  from  the  sale  of  government  lands  in 
the  railway  belt.  The  generosity  of  these  terms,  contingent  as 
they  were  upon  the  exclusion  of'Jay  Cooke  and  Northern  Pacific  ‘  - 
interests  with  whom  Sir  Hugh  Allen  had  originally  been  negotiating, 
was  a  further"  index  of  the  national  temper.  The'  Charter  was 
...issued"to  Sir  Hugh  Allen  and  his  associates  as  the  first  C.P.R. 
Company  in  February,  1873.  In  Jani/ary  of  the  same  year  the 
last  railway  land  grant  in  the  United  States  had  been  made  to  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern.  The  Granger  movement  waf  already  __ 
a  force  in  tfie  land.  Nearly  two  years  and  a  half  had  passed  since 
the  New  York  Tribune  announced  whaf  was  soon  to  be  the  settled 
cbnviction  of  the  nation:  “the  sooner  this  land-grant  business 
for  railroads  is  now  stopped  the  better.”18  So  widespread  a  move- 

18  New  York  Tribune,  June  24.  1870.  -  -  -» 
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ment  could  not  Lave  escaped  notice  in  Canada.  The  persistence 
nevertheless  of  the  government  Was  a  further  proof  of  the  emer¬ 
gency.  ‘ 


6.  Trends  and  Tendencies 

The  “Pacific  Scandal”  which  destroyed  both  the  railway  com- 
,  pany  and  the  government  during  the  session  of  1873  turned  upon 
Allen’s  contribution  to  the  election  funds  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Beyond  a  doubt  there  were  subtler  forces  at  work  to  postpone  the 
enterprise  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  “ground-swell”  from  the 
contemporary  revulsion  against  the  railways  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  notable,  however,  that  both  land  grants  and  cash  subsidies 
appeared  jn  the  Liberal  programme  of  187419 — the  cash  subsidy  at 
'#10,000  per  mile  and  the  land  grant  at  20,000  acres  per  mile,  in  • 
.  blocks  alternating  (as  in  the  Conservative  policy  of  P872)  ^with 
blocks  of  government  land.  Thus  while  the,  cash  subsidy  was  less, 
the  land  grant  per  mile  within  the  railway  belt  was  more  than 
half  as  much  again.' ..Neither  tfie  financial  crisis  nor  the  traditional 
thrift  of  the  Prime  Minister — sitting  upon  the. treasury,  as  he  once 
expressed  it,  “with  a  shot  gun” — seems  to  have  impair”e'd--t-he4avish 
generosity  of  the  government  with  Dominiojj  Lands  or  the  belief 
that  the  railway  might  still  be  built  “by  means  of  the  land  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.”  Unable  to  attract  financial  interests  to  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  the  government  sought  to  placate  British 
Columbia  by  an  amphibious  system  of  rail  and  water  communica¬ 
tions,  to  be  carried^forward,  in  the  last  resort,  by  government  con¬ 
tract.  The  line  from  Winnipeg  to  the  boundary  to  connect  with 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  .was  opened  in 
1878.  A  cycle  of  returning  prosperity  and  the  first  land’“boom” 
in  Western  Canada  synchronized  with  the  return  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  to  power  in  1878,  but  three  years  were  yet  .to  pass  before 
private  interests  could  be  induced  to  attempt  the  completion  of  a 
transcontinental  railway  on  Canadian  soil. 

'  The  government  reaffirmed,  from  .the  outset  the  principle  of 
building  the  railway  “by  means  of<}^nd  through  which  it  had  to 
pass.”  The  House  approved  a  grant/of  “one  hundred  million 
acres  of  land,  and  all  the  minerals  they  contain  .  .  .  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.”20  Between  this 
resolution  of  May  10,  1879,  and  the  C.P.R.  Act  the  regulations  for 
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administering  this  princely  heritage  passed  through  too  many 
variations  to  be  traced  here  in  detail.21  Certain  tendencies,  how¬ 
ever,  are  clearly  discernible.  In  the  regulations  of  July  9,  1879, 
a  railway  belt  220  miles  in  width  was  divided  into  nine  zones. 

A  central  “Belt  A”  of  10  miles,  five  on  either  side  of, the  railway, 
was  to  be  “absolutely  withdrawn  from  homestead  entry,  also  from 
pre-emption,  and  .  .  .  held  exclusively  for  sale  at  36”  per  acre. 

On  either  side  of  this. central  zone  were  four  other  belts,  Belt  B 
of  15  miles,  Belt  C  of  20  miles,  Belt  D  of  20  miles,  and  Belt’E  of 
50  miles  in  width.  Within  these  zones  the  odd-numbered  sections 
were  for  sale  at  35,  33.50,  32,  and  31  an  acre  respectively.  Such 
were  the  general  plans,  rapidly  modified  in  detail  from  time  .to  time, 
for  government  construction  of  the  road,  to  be  financed  by-  land 
sales  before  private  interests  could  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
|  Venture. 

'  |  With  the  formation  of  the  C.P.R.  syndicate  a  radical  change  of 

.  V  r  technique  became  possible.  By  the  regulations  of  January  1,  1882, 

"  the  even-numbered  sections  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Dominion 
Lands — even  within  the  new  C.P.R.  railway  belt  of  48  miles — were 
thrown  open  for  homestead  entry,  while  the  odd-numbered  sections 
only  were  reserved  for  sale.  The  odd-numbered  sections  within 
the  48-mile  railway  belt  (Class  A)  went  directly  to  the  railway 
unless  rejected  and  replaced  by  “indemnity  selection”  elsewhere. 

,  v  Within  12  nules  of  any  other  railway  (Class  B),  or  south  of  the 
C.P.R.  rai^ay  belt  (Class  C),  the  odd-numbered  sections  were  for 
sale  at  32.50  per  acre;  elsewhere  (Class  D)  at  32;00  per'acre.  The 
reservation  of  the  even-numbered  sections  throughout  for  homestead  T 
entry  marked  a  trend  of  the  first  importance.  The  shifting  from 
the  sales  basis  of  land  policy  towards  the  free-homestead  basis  is 
thus  discernible  even  within  the  realm  of  railway  land  grants. 

The  ultfcnate  advantage  to  the  railway  itself  was  obvious.  While 
the  sale  and  immediate  prices  of  railway  lands  might  be  impaired, 
traffic  was  after  all  indispensable;  and  traffic  was  to  be  obtained 
only  from  rapid  settlement,  while  rapid  settlement  could  be  relied 
upon  in  the  long  run  to  expedite  the  sale  of  railway  lan'ds'and  to 
enhance  their  value.  Since  there  were  no  penalties,  as  for  the 
Union  Pacific,  in  the  form 'of  upset  prices  for  land  still  unsold  three 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  line,  rapid  sale  of  railway  lands 
was  not  obligatory  though  it  was  soon  recognized  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Company.  The  inconsistency  which  appeared 

1  For  a  comprehens.ye'I.st,  I87N1882,  tec  Sessional  Paper,  of  Canada,  1SSS,  No.  30,  i. 
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in  the  United  States  between  the  railway  land  grant  system  and  the 
free-homestead  policy  is  thus  scarcely  traceable  at  all  in  Canada. 
In  both  countries  the  frontiersman  was  apt  to  think  in  terms  of 
“monopoly”  and  “land-lock”  and  “railway  reserves”,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  impair  “the  right  of  the  frontiersman  to  free  land.” 
But  in  the  United  States  the  railways  were  inclined  to  insist  upon 
the  sale  of  intervening  government  lands  within  their  land  grants 
at  prices  which  should  not  destroy  the  market  for  their  own  lands. 
In  Canada  the  railways  themselves  deliberately  championed  the 
free-homestead  system  once  their  own  vast  land  reserves  were 
securely  safeguarded;  and  the  government  also,  once  the  national 
pr'oject  of  a  transcontinental  railway  was  achieved,  could  move 
instinctively  with  the  temper  of  the  times  towards  free  land.  The 
Minister  of  Railways  himself  stated  the  case  in  1881: 

We  are  free  to  give  away  every  acre  that  remains  in  our  possession  should 
the  public  interest  warrant  it.  No  policy  did  the  syndicate  press  more  strongly 
upon  us  than  that  of  settling  the  land  as  fast  as  we  could.  They  said  we  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  plant  a  free  settler  upon  every  acre  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  .  } 

While  th.e  administration  of  C.P.R.  lands  by  the  Company  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  outline,  much  of  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
commentary  upon  this  radical  change  of  policy.  To  a  degree 
approached  perhaps  by  no  other  land  agency,  it  came  to  integrate 
itself  with  the  free-homestead  and  immigration  policies  of  the  day 
and  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  land  settlement. 

'  Meanwhile  the  solemn  fiction  of  building  the  railway  “by -.means 
of  the  land  through  which  it  had  to  pass”  survived  in  politics  long 
after  it  had  been  dissipated  in  practice.  Until  the  main  line  was 
completed  in  1885  cash  subsidies  had  to  be  paid  and  land  sales  were 
still  supposed  to  defray  the  expenditure.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
still  assured  the  House  in  April,  1882,  that  “not  a  farthing  of  money 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Canada.”  The  same  fiction 
was  pressed  into  service  also  against  the  first  concerted  movement 
for  provincial  rights  in  the  province  of  Manitoba.  As  late  as  1885 
a  Minute  of  Council  repeated  the  specious  doctrine  of  land  revenues 
for  railway  construction  as  a  reason  for  postponing  indefinitely  any 
prospect  of  returning  the  public  lands  to  provincial  control: 

In  1880  Parliament  solemnly  set  aside  one  hundred  million  acres  of  those  lands 
towards  meeting  the  cost  of  the  work.  ...  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
lands  could  be  made  available  to  meet  a  cash  expenditure  until  some  time 
after  railway  construction  was  had  with  and  through  them;  and  therefore,  the 
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expenditure  in  construction  and  in  cash  subsidy,  may  be  regarded  as  an  advance, 
to  be  repaid  from  the  lands.22 

The  practice  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  we  shall  see, 
scarcely  conformed  to  the  theory,  for  the  sales  policy  was  already 
in  retreat  before  the  free  homestead  as  the  staple  of  Dominion  Lands 
policy.  With  this  forecast  of  contemporary  tendencies  to  be  traced 
elsewhere  in  greater  detail23  theepo  chal  charter  to  the  C.P.R.  in 
1881  may  now  be  examined  for  the  features  which  made  it  one  of 
the  greatest  single  measures  of  land  policy  in  the  settlement  of 
Western  Canada. 


7,  The  C.P.R.  Charter 

Many  of  the  exceptional  features  forecast  in  the  original  Act  of 
1872  (35  Viet.,  c.  71)  were  confirmed  in  the  final  construction  of 
the  C.P.R.,  and  several  others  still  more  exceptional  were  added. 
A  few  were  so  profoundly  modified  that  they  became  almost  un¬ 
recognizable'  except  to  the  members  of  the  syndicate  and  their 
sponsors  in  the  government.  . 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  chief  features  of  the  Charter 
-of  1881  may  be  listed  in  terms  of  their  historical  context: 

(a)  The  size  of  the  land  grant  was  exactly  half  the  acreage  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Charter  of  1872— ^i^fXlQ^lDiLacres  instead  of  50,000,000 
— while  xhe  estimated  acreage  for  the  Liberal  project  of  1874  had 
been  54,000,000  acres.  Though  substantially  less  than  the  39,- 
000,000  acres  granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  “main  line” 
grant  to  the  C.P.R.  was  still  more  than  twice  &s  large  as  the  amended 
grant  to  the  Union  Pacific  (12,000,000  acres)  and  nearly  seven  times 
the  acreage  inherited  by  the  Great  Northern  from  the  old  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific. 

(b)  The  location  of  the  grant  marked  a  return,  in  one  sense,  to 
the  practice  in  the  United  States.  It  was  to  be  taken  up  not  in 
blocks,  as  originally  planned  , in  1872,  but  in  ^alternate  sections — 
the  odd-numbered  sections  “extending  back  24  miles  deep  on  each 
side  of  the  railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Jasper  House.”  Thus  the 
responsibility  f^  settlement,  instead  of  being  divided  regionally 
by  alternate  railway  and  government  “blocks”  ranging  from  76,800 
to  153,600  acres^  was  evenly  shared  piecemeal,  in  the  system„of 
alternate  sections,  by  the  government  and  the  railway — the  one  with 
the  free  homestead  as  the  staple  of  land  policy,  the  other  with  land 

22  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1886,  No.  61. 

23  See  Chapter  V,  section  3  and  Chapter  IX.  section  2. 
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for  sale  contiguous  to  each  quarter  section  of  free  land.  The  value 
of  this  arrangement  was  appreciated  only  with  the  development 
of  dry  farming  requiring  a  half  section  for  the  best  results.  Since 
the  railway  in  the  interests  of  traffic  and  the  government  in  the 
interests  of  rapid  settlement  were  now  partners  in  a  common  task, 
it  was  a  happy  arrangement  for  them  to  advance  to  its  solution 
pari  passu. 

(c)  In  another  sense  the  general  terms  of  the  grant  invited  a 
complete  departure  from  precedent  in  the  United  States  in  allo¬ 
cating  the  acreage  stipulated  in  the  Charter.  The  fact  that  the 
Union  Pacific  had  been  built  through  the  “public  domain”  of  the 
United  States  made  possible  the  rigid  alternation  of  railway  and 
government  sections  within  a  railway  belt  of  fixed  dimensions  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  “indemnity  selection”.  The  C.P.R.,  on  the  other- 
hand,  had  to  be  built  through  two  provinces— Ontario  and  British 
Columbia — in  which  the  public  lands  were  under  provincial  control, 
as  well  as  through  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories  where 
“Dominion  Lands”  were  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  federal 
government.  The  temptation  to  spare  provincial  lands  and  to 
exploit  “Dominion  Lands”  proved  irresistible;  with  costly  results 
that  have  fallen  in  glaring  disproportion  upon  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  land  grants  to  the  C.P.R.  were  originally  authorized  on  the 
basis  of  mileage:  12,500  acres  per  mile  for  900  miles,  16.666§  acres 
per  mile  for  450  miles,  and  9.615^  acres  per  mile  for  640  miles. 
From  the  debates,  and  indeed  from  the  original  Act  of  1872  (35 
Viet.,  c.  71,  s.  3)  it  was  clear  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  was 
expected  to  Contribute  9,000,000  acres  to  the  construction  of  the 
road;  while  British  Columbia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  agreed  to 
transfer  in  trust  to  the  Dominion  a  “similar  extent  of  Public  lands 
along  the  line  of  Railway  throughout  its  entire  length  in  British 
Columbia  ...  as  may  be  appropriated  .  .  .  from  the  Public 
Lands  in  the  North-West  Territories  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba.” 
Neither  of  these  provinces,  however,  eventually  contributed  to 
the  C.P.R.  land  grant,24  and  since  the  British  Columbia  railway 
belt,  transferred  “in  trust”  for  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
had'  not  been  used  for  that  purpose,  the  province  as  the  cestui  que 
trust-  has  since  succeeded  in  recovering  from  the  Dominion  not 
only  the  unalienated  lands  in  the  railway  belt  but  thos'e  in  the 
“Peace  River  Block”  which  the  province  had  agreed  to  transfer  to  the 
Dominion  in  1883  in  lieu  of  lands  thatjvere  “unfit  for  settlement” 
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in  the  railway  belt.25  Thus  the  “main  line”  grant  of  25,000,000 
acres,  restricted  to  alternate  sections  “from  Winnipeg  to  Jasper 
House”,  a'  distance  of  approximately  1,040  miles,  came  to  average 
more  than  24,000  acres  per  mile  through  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
or  the  equivalent  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  in  a  belt  of  75 
miles.  While  the  main  line  mileage,  therefore,  has  been  over 
652  miles  in  Ontario,  nearly  208  in  Manitoba,  a  little  over  419 
miles  in  Saskatchewan,  nearly  336  in  Alberta,  and  268  in  British 
Columbia,  the  land  grant  thus,  “earned”  by  the  railway  has  been 
selected,  2,183,084  acres  in  Manitoba,  6,216,784  acres  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Saskatchewan,26  and  9,-805,446  acres  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  Alberta.27  The  balance  of  the  “main 
line”  grant — some  6,793,014  acres — was  surrendered  in  1886  to 
retire  39,880,912  (with  interest)  of  the  government  loan  for  the 
construction  of  the  line. 

(d)  This  arrangement  was  made  possible  only  by  a  feature  of 
the  Canadian  system  which  left  its  origin  in  the  United  States 
almost  unrecognizable.  The  principle  of  “indemnity  selection”  for 
lands  already  occupied  had  been  applied  in  maqy  of  the  railway 
land  grants  made  to  the  public  land  states,  but  it  was  carefully 
excluded  from  the  federal  grants  to  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  during  the  era  of  the  great  transcontinental. 
In  Caaada  the  practice  was  permitted  not  only  for  lands  already 
occupied  or  precluded  by  reservations  of  school  lands,  but  also 
under  other  conditions  which  altered  profoundly  the  avowed  func¬ 
tion  of  “indemnity  selection”  and  indeed  of  the  railway  land  grant 
itself  as  an  expedient  of  railway  policy. 

Not  only  was  the  acreage  “earned”  on  mileage  in  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia  selected,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
but  the  tendency  to  follow  the  lipe  of  least  resistance,  to  select 
grants  in  the  territories  where  no  provincial  criticism  was  as  yet 
to  be  encountered,  had  results  which  have  accumulated  dispro¬ 
portionately  in  the  two  provinces  most  recently  organized.  Out 
of  3,630  miles  of  railways  subsidized  by  more  than  31,780,000  acres 
of  western  lands,  less  than  -886  miles,  or  about  24  per  cent.,  were 
located  in  Saskatchewan,  while  more  than  15,193,000  acres  or  nearly 
half  the  land  grants  were  selected  from  that  province.  No  fewer 
than  six  land  grant  railways  with  no  mileage  whatever  in  Saskat- 

”  Out  of  14,181,000  acres  transferred  to  the  Dominion  in  the  railway  belt  and  the  Peace  River  Block, 
12,832,400  acres  have  been  returned  to  the  Province. 

17  Over  8,217,400  acres  before  the  creation  of  the  province  in  1905. 
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chewan  selected  from  that  province  over  1,330,000  acres  of  their 
land  grants.28  Alberta,  which  secured  805  miles  or  over  22  per 
cent,  of  the  land  grant  railways  was  found  to  have  contributed 
13,035,572  acres  or  over  41  per  cent',  of  the  land  grants. 

(e)  A  second  variation  of  “indemnity  selection”  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  blocks  of  land  in  which  the  C.P.R.  afterwards  d en¬ 
veloped  the  largest  project  in  irrigation  ever  undertaken  by  private  *“ 
enterprise.  In  these  areas  even  the  Hudson’s  Bay  holdings  had 
to  be  exchanged  in  order  to  ensure  uniform  'management,  while 
the  sectional  survey  itself  was  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  technique. 

(f)  A  third  variation  of  “indemnity  selection”  had  results  still 
more  subversive  of  the  original  functions  of  public  lands  in  railway* 
construction.  For  the  Union  Pacific  railway  belt  in  the  United 
States  in  the  project  of  1864,  rigid  reservation  of  the  even-numbered 
sections  for  government  sale  or  eighty-acre  homesteads  hsCd  been 
devised  to  build  the  railway  automatically,  so  far  as  lands  were 
involved,  from  the  lands  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  By  l881  ^ 
in  Canada  the  technique,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  profoundly 
modified.  The  160  acre  free  Kojmestead  had  invaded  even  the  rail¬ 
way  belt,  and  the  C.P.R.  syndicate  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
give.rigiit  of  way  to  the  government’s  free-homestead  system  with¬ 
out  some  concern  for  the  ultimate  value  of  their  own  lands.  The 
charter  of  1873  had  provided  that  the  Company  should,  “not  be 
bound  to  receive  any  lands  which  are  nQt  of  the  fair  average  quality 

of  the  land  in  the  sections  of  the  country  best  adapted  for  settle¬ 
ment.”  Similarly  in  1881  in  changing  to  the  “sectional”  system  of 
locating  the  land  grant  it  was  provided  that  “if  any  such  sections 
consist  in  a  material  degree  of  land  not  fairly  fit  for  settlement, 
the  Company  shall  not  be  obliged  to  receive  the  same  as  part  of 
the  grant.” 

There  is  little  evidence  that  this  stipulation  was  associated  at 
the  time  with  a  new  function  for  railway  land  grants  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Western  Canada,  but  the  history  of  C.P.R.  lands  has  since 
made  it  clear  that  a  radical  change  of  policy  wafs  already  under  way. 

If  it  could  be  made  to  pay  the  railway  to  administer  its  lands  not 
for  revenue  from  land  sales,  but  in  order  to  secuhs^affic  for  the 
railway  and'  rapid  settlement  for  the  whole  region,  tner!-  a  new 
and  national  function  could  be  found  for  railway  land  grants.  The 

JS  The  Pipestone  Extension  of  the  C.P.R.,  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  the  Alberta  Railway  and 
Irrigation  Company,  the  Saskatchewan  and  Western,  the  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  Colonization 
Railway,  and  the  Manitoba  “and  South  Eastern. 
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rival  crop  of  “colonization  railways”  projected  during  the  eighties 
was  a  forecast  of  this  doctrine,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
C.P.R.  itself  has  discharged  this  function  with  conspicuous  success. 
Proceeds  from  land  sales  have  gone  not  into  dividends,  but  ii^to 
development;  the  price  per  acre  for  C.P.R.  land  sales,  despite  the 
widest  range  of  “indemnity  selection”,  has  been  distinctly  lower 
than  that  for  school  lands,  or  Hudson’s  Bay  lands,  or  ipany  other 
classes  of  lands  administered  for  purposes  of  revenue  only.  Without 
anticipating  the  discussion  of  policy  in  later  chapters,  the  range  of 
“indemnity  selection”  must  be  credited  with  results  which  are  not 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  cash  proceeds  to  the  railways. 

(g)'  In  the  application  of  the  system,  however,  there  were  features 
which  invited  uncompromising  criticism.  The  principle  of  “in¬ 
demnity  selection”  may  have  been  defensible  in  the  House  but 
its  application  was  left  to  Orders-in-Council  and  other  forms  of 
administrative  regulation,  where  a  measure  of  mutual  accommoda¬ 
tion,  sometimes  after  violent  conflict  with  rival  interests,  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  general  public,  knowing  little  of  these 
devious  proceedings,  suspected  the  worst.  Time'  limits  for  railway 
construction  or  the  selection  of  land -grants  were  seldom  enforced 
or  enforceable.29  More  than  twenty  statutes,  authorizing  railway 
land' grants  to  no  fewer  than  ten  companies  within  a  single  decade, 
introduced  a  welter  of  rival  projects  into  the  field.  Rival  com¬ 
panies,  frequently  representing  not  bnly  rival  financial  interests 
but  opposite  camps  in  party  politics,  were"  sometimes  in  a  position 
to  block  the  development  of 'rival  railways  as  well  as  expedite 
their  own. .  The  reservation  of  vast  areas  pending  the  final  selection 
of  sections  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”,  led  railway  after  railway  into 
regions  remote  from  their  own  main  line  or  branch  line  develop¬ 
ments.  Every  prospective  move  in  land  settlement  became  a 
“battleground  for  giants”.  As  the  larger  companies  began  to  de¬ 
vour  the  small  ones  and  to  appropriate  their  land  grants,  rival 
systems  bestrode  the  whole  region  like  a  Colossus  and  divided  the 
community  into  rival  camps. 

Long  before  the  era  of  railway  land  grants  had"  definitely  come 
to  an  end  eligible  reserves  o'f  land  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”'  had 
been  explored  in  all  directions.  It  became  obvious  at  once'  that 
the  main  line  “48-mile  belt”  of  the  C.P.R.  with  its  southern  route 
and  prairie  mileage  of  less  than  1,050  miles  “from  Winnipeg  to 
Jasper  House”  could  supply  hut  a  limited  acreage  of  the  land 
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grant.  The  selection  of  25,000,000  acres  in  odd-numbered  sections 
contiguous,- to  the  main  line  would  have  required  a  belt  not  of  48 
but  of  75  miles  of  agriculturaljands  uniformly  “fit  for  settlement”. 
The  first  Northern  Reserve,  set  aside  by  Order-in-Council  as  early 
as  1882,  included  a  vast  district  on  the  Saskatchewan  which  became 
the  most  productive  agricultural  area  perhaps  in  Westerri  Canada. 
The  eastern  sections-  of  this  reserve  with  land  grants  of  some 
6,800,000  acres/were  surrendered  in  1886  to  retire  the  Company’s 
indebtedness/to  the  government,  but  subsequent  reserves  were 
located  south  of  the  main  line  belt  in  Manitoba  (1882  and  1883), 
in  the  Lake  Dauphin  area  (1895),  as  far  north  as  Edmonton  (the 
second  Northern  Reserve,  1896),  and  eventually  the  solid  block  in 
Alberta  between  Calgary  and  Medicine  Hat  where  the  largest 
project  in  irrigation  ever  undertaken  by  private  enterprise  was 
launched  in  1903. 

Meanwhile  no  fewer  than  ten  colonization  railways  had  entered 
the  field  with  chartered  land  grants  between  1884  and  1893.  By 
'  this  time,  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  the  Canadian  system  of  “indemnity 
selection”  had  carried  railway  land  grants  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  immediately  prospective  Settlement.  Within  these  vast  reserves 
the  odd-numbered  sections  that  were  “fairly  fit  for  settlement” — 
nearly*  half  the  agricultural  land  then  available  in  Western  Canada 
— had  passed,  or  were  destined,  when  finally  located,  to  pass  into 
the  administration  of  the  railways. 

The  prototype  of  the  Canadian  land  grant  railway  was  by  far 
its  greatest  beneficiary.  Though  surrendering  6,793,014  acres,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  1886,  the  C.P.R.  retained  18,206,985  acres  from 
its-“main  line”  grant,  and  procured  additional  grants  of  1,408,704 
acres  for  the  Souris  Branch  (1890-1891)  and  200,320  acres  for  the 
Pipestone  Extension  (1894).  The  last  of  these  was  also  the  last 
formal  grant  tinder  the  Canadian  railway  land  grant  system.  In 
its  own  name  therefore  the  C.P.R.  acquired  and  retained  19,816,009 
acres  of  Dominion  Lands.  It  also  acquired  technically  the  rever¬ 
sion  to  more  than  6,000,000  acres  through  amalgamation  or  some 
other  form  of  association  with  no  fewer  than  six  of  its  land  grant 
contemporaries:  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Cpal  (afterwards  “Irriga¬ 
tion”)  Company  with  original  net.  railway  land  grants  of  1,101,712 
acres,  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  with  1,820,685  acres,  the  Great 
Northwest  Central  with  320,000  acres,  the  Saskatchewan  and  West¬ 
ern  with  98,880  acres,  the  Manitoba  and  North-Western  with 
1,501,376  acres,  and  the  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  Colonization 
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Railway  with'l, 396^800  acres.  Original  C.P.R.  grants  of  19,816,009 
acres  and  the  reversion  <*to  6,239,453  acres  from  other  lines,  26,- 
055,462  acres  in  (all,  thus  found  their  way  into  the  orbit  of  the 
C.P.R.,  out  of  a  total  net  area  of  31,783,654  acres  of  railway  land 
grants  from  Dominion  Lands.30 

(h)  Many  other,  contrasts  might  .be  cited  with  the  land  grant 
transcontinentals  in  the  United  States.  Crown  patents  for  the  . 
C.P.R.  “main/  line”  grants  were  issued,'  without  reservation  of  . 
mineral  or  other  rights  except  for  ^navigable  waters”.  Those  for 
the  Souris  Branch,  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  and  other  land 
grant  railways  after  a  federal  Order-in-Council  in  1889,  reserved 
mining  and  mineral  rights;  but  a  leading  case  carried  to  the  Privy 
Council  by  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway  resulted  in  the 
/cancellation  of  these  reservations,  and  the  successful  reservation 
/  of  gold  and  silver  only.31  Patents  to  other  land  grant  railways 
/  reserved  “navigable  waters”  and  “fisheries”.  The  national  char- 
I  acter  of  the  C.P.R.  was  seen  in  the  “monopoly  clause”  which 
f  forbade  the_cpnstructioh  of  any  other  line  running  northwest  and 
I  southeast  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  United’ States  boundary.  The 
monopoly  clause  was  safely  surrendered  in  1888  but  not  without  a 
I  contest  in  Manitoba  which  threatened  the  local  interests  of  the 
j  Company. 

I  Parallel  to  the  outcry  against  “monopoly”  ran  the  protest  against 
j  “land-lock”.  The  property  and  capital  of  the  Company  were 
I  exempt.from  taxation  “forever”;  while  the  land  grants  were  exempt 
j  for  twenty  years  “after  the  grant  thereof  from  the  Crown.”42  Delay 

I  in  locating  the  grants  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  from  the  vast 

I  railway  “reserves”,  and  delay  on  the  part  of  purchasers  in  taking 
out  their  patents,  exempted  both  railway  and  purchaser  from  local 
.  taxation,  until  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  could  advance  claims  ' 
before  the  Resources  Commission  in  1934  for  losses  of  more  than 
£2,500,060  in  taxes;  The  claims  were  “npt  pressed  to  a  conclusion” 
but  the  computation  (at- the  average  rate  of  19.1  cents  per  acre) 
will  fndicate  the  range  of  acreage  and  time  involved  in  the  practice. 
More  than  95,000  acrej  patented  as  late  as  1928-1929  had  been 
exempt  from  taxation  for  twenty-one  years. 

The  financing  of  the  Co.mpa'ny  also  is  not  without  a  bearing 

Res.  Comm.  Statistics  from  the  patent  registers  for  theXAlberta  Commission  show  26,054,491  acre^  for 
the  C.P.R.  system  out  of  a  total  of  31,781,596  acres.  See  below,  Table  III,  pp.  280f. 

11  For  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  case  see  below  pp.  2891.  Nv 
31  Statutes  of  Canada,  44  Viet.,  c.  1 
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upon  the  function  of  the  land  grant,  and  both  stand  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  practice  in  the  United  States.  In  addition- to  a  direct 
cash  subsidy  of  325,000,000  and  the  land  grant  of  25,000,000  acres, 
the  government  agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  Company  free  of  charge 
the  sections  already  completed  or  under  construction  at  a'  cosrof 
335,000,000,  including  the  Pembina  branch  in. Manitoba,  the  Lake 
Superior  section  in  the  east,  and  the  Kamloops-Port  Moody  section 
in  British  Columbia.  The  cost  of  government  surveys  had  been 
33,500,000.  A  government  loan  of  329,880,000  was  made  in  1884 
a-nd  a  final  loan  of  35,000,000  in  1885  at  a  time  when  the  fortunes 
of  the  Company  were  so  near  the  breaking-point,  .that  George 
Stephen  himself  was  ready  to  “give  up  the  ghost”.  More  than 
398,000,000  of  government  capital  in  subsidies  and  loans  thus 
went  into  the  building  of  the  road  in  addition  to  the  land  grant  of 
25,000,000  acres. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  C.P.R,  from  1881  to  its  completion  in 
1885  have  passed  into  tradition,'  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount 
them  here.  Beyond  a  douht,  however,  the  despefate  straits  of 
1885  were  matched  by  the  faith  of  the  original  promoters  in  the 
ultimate  solvency  of  the  line,  and  the  land' grant  was  a  very  import¬ 
ant  ingredient  in  that  faith.  While  less  than"312,000,000  appear 
to  have  been  raised  by  the  sale  of  town  sites  and  land  grant  bonds 
during  th^  actual  building  of  the  road, „  the  financing  of  the  railway 
during  the  lean  years  of  the  eighties  a-nd  early  nineties  must  have 
responded  to  the  security  of  the  Company’s  lands.  The  C.P.R. 
issue  of  315,000,000  in  1888,  for  instance,  was  guaranteed  ‘by  the 
government  on  the  security  of-unsold  lands  and  in  return  for  the 
surrender  of  the  “monopoly  clause”.  Fortunately  the  C.P.R.  was; 
built  not  as  a  contractors’  road  for  profits  on  construction  as  in  the 
Union  Pacific,  but  for  its  ultimate  value  as  a  railway.  The  bonded 
indebtedness  was  kept  low.  Subsequent  land  sales,  as  we  shall  see, 
were  subordinated  to  rapid  settlement,  expanding  traffic,  and  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  pioneer.  Measured  by  results  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  category  of  Dominion  Lands  which  subserved 
more  effectively  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  in  land  settlement. 

The  range,  nevertheless,  of  cash  subsidy,  land  subsidies,  loans, 
completed 'railway  in  1881  presented  free’to  the  Company,  “mono¬ 
poly  clause”,  tax  exemptions,  free  surveys,  and  other  perquisites 
accorded  to  the  C.P.R.,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
national  emergency.  The  Minister  of  Railways  himself  stated  ’ 
the  caseiwith  characteristic  candour:  “Are  the  interests  of  Manitoba 
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and  the  North-West  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  Canada? 
I  say,  if  it  is  necessary,  yes.” 

„The  C.P.R.  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  transcontinentals  which 
lias  never  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  and  its  function,  as 
we  shall  see,  will  stand  comparison  with  that  of  the  government 
itself' in  the  permanent  development  of  the  Canadian  West. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RAILWAY  LAND  GRANTS:  COLONIZATION 
RAILWAYS . 

1.  Branch  Lines  and  Local  Patriotism 

THE  frenzy  of  railway  projection  which  accompanied,  and  in 
manyTnstances  attempted  to  contravene,  the  C.P.R.  “mono¬ 
poly”  during  the  eighties  and  early  nineties,  led  to  labyrinths 
of  railway  land  grants  which  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  explore 
in  detail.  Individual  grants,  were  made  on  a  relatively  smaller 
scale;  but  nearly  a  dozen  of  these  projects  in  the  aggregate  de¬ 
veloped  a  technique  which  added  nearly  12,000,000  acres  of 
Dominion  Lands  to  the  Canadian  railway  land  grant  system  before' 
the  fever  had  run  its  course.-  If  the  C.P.R.  land  grants  subserved0 
in  the  end  many  of  the  best  interests  of  permanent  prosperous  settle¬ 
ment  in  Western  Canada,  many  of  the  “colonization  railways” 
exploited  the  system  at  its  worst.  The  hational  character  of  these 
projects  was  seldom  vindicated.  On  the.oTfrer-h^nd,  the  technique 
of  the  “colonization  railway”  became  the  most  promising  contriv¬ 
ance  yet  devised  for  getting  lands  cheap  and  in  large  quantities 
from  the  government.  This  desperate  rivalry  for  land  grants,  be¬ 
ginning  with  premature  incorporation  and  a  mad  scramble'  for 
eligible  land  reserves  (Fig.  19),  and  passing  through  all  the  con¬ 
ventional  stages  of'vbroken  contracts  and  rival  interests  'under¬ 
mining  and  countermining  eacE~c>;j.her’s  concessions  from  the 
government,  filled  a  whole  decade  w’fth  turmoil  and  controversy. 

The  origins  of  the  “colonization  railways”  are' to  be  found  before 
the  granting  of“the  final  charter  to  the  C.P.R.  at  a  time  when  the 
government  still  avowed  a  policy  of  land  sales'  at  graduated  prices 
in  a  railway  belt  220  miles  in  width.  _  Up  to  1884\he  “colonization 
railway”  offered  a  plausible  technique  for  the  building  -of  branch 
lines.  Aspiring  railway  magnates,  endowed  with  limited  capital 
but  abounding  in  local  partiotism,  sprang  up  in  all  directions  to 
exploit  the  popular  outcry  against  “monopoly”  and  to  discount 
every  prospect  of  future  settlement.  As  early  as  1880  chartered 
companies  were  applying  for  the  right  to  purchase  3,840  acres 
per  mile  at  31  per  acre,  the  price  of  the  remotest  zone  of  the  railway 
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belt  in  the  project  of  1879. 1  After  the  C.P.R.  main  line  grants 
were  authorized  in  1881  the  colonization  companies  secured  the 
addition  of  2,560  acres  per  mile  to  their  privileges  of  purchase,  thus 
acquiring  a  normal  prospect  of  6,400  acres  per  mile,  or  the  odd- 
numbered  sections  for  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railway.  By 
1884,  however,  the  C.P.R.  was  receiving  not  only  cash  subsidies, 
unprecedented  land  grants,  and  completed  lines  to  the  value  of 
335,000,000  from  the  government,  but  government  loans  of 
nearly  330,000,000  in  order  to  carry  out  their  contract.  With  this 
profusion,  in  .the  popular  fancy,  towards  the  “great  monopoly”, 
the  government  could  scarcely  combine  a  niggardly  policy  of  land 
sales  to  the  “colonization  railways”:  the  right  of  purchase  was 
transformed  into  a  free  grant,  and  no  fewer  than  six  “colonization  ' 
railway”  companies  in  1884  and  the  following  year  were  authorized 
by  statute  to  “earn”  Dominion  Lands  at  the  rate  of  6,400  acres 
for  every  mile  of  railway.  Like  the  land  grants  to  the  C.P.R., 
this  acreage  was  selected  as  a  rule  from  land  grant  reserves,  in  odd- 
numbered  sections  “fairly  fit  for  settlement.”  The  scramble  thus 
began  for  eligible  reserves.  “Colonization”  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Several  of  the  “colonization  railways”,  in  order  to  carry 
on  construction,  resorted  to  the  counterpart  of  the  federal1  loan  to 
the  C.P.R. — the  Railway  Aid  Act  of  the  Manitoba  government 
(1885)  by  which  funds  for  railway  construction  could  be  raised  by 
provincial  debentures  and  advanced  to  the  railways,  on  the  security 
of  railway  land  grants,  at  the  rate  of  31  per  acre. 

Already  there  were  signs  of  accommodation  in  many  quarters 
with  the  C.P.R. — leases  and  prospects  of  ultimate' amalgamation. 
Before  long  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  Canadian  Northern  system  had 
also  begun,  with  the  same  process  of  accommc/d^tion  and  amal¬ 
gamation  in  process  on  a  smaller  scale.  And  thus  the  “colonization 
railway”  which  had  begun,  in  many  instances,!  as  a  specious  protest 
against  “monopoly”,  ended  by  swelling  one  jor  other  of  the  rival 
monopolies  it  was  supposed  to  circumvent. 

No  fewer  than  six  of  these  land  grant  railways,  as  we  have  seen, 
found  their  way  into  the  orbit  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Three  others  acquired  land  grants  that  were  (finally  amalgamated 
into  the  Canadian  Northern  system  and  eventually  into  the  Cana-,-5 
dian  National.  Another,  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Company,  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
political  controversy  and  railway  rivalry  until  its  land  grant  acreage 
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Table  III — Railway  Land  Grants* 


Railways 

Ac-rt  AND  Date  or 
Land  Grant 

Total  Area 

Construction 

Net  Land 

Authorized 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway: 
Main  Line . 

44,  Viet.,  c.  1  (Feb. 
IS,  1881) . 

25,000,000 

18,206,985** 

Souris  Branch . 

53,  Viet.,  c.  4  (May 

16,  1890) 

54-55,  Viet.,  c.  10 
(Sept.  30,  1-891).. 

1,408,704 

1,408,704 

Pipestone  Extension  .  .  . 

57-58,  Viet.,  c.  6 
(July  23,  1894).  . 

200,320 

200,320 

C.P.R.  Subsidiaries: 

Alberta  R’y  and  Coal 
(“Irrigation”)  Col . 

48-49,  Viet.,  c.  60 
(July  20,  1885) 
50-51,.’ Viet.,  c.  22 
(June  23,  1887) 

52,  Viet.,  c.  4  (May 
2,  1889) 

52,  Viet.,  c.  50  (Mar.' 

■ 

20,  1889) 

53,  Viet.,  c.  3  (Mar. 
26,  1890) 

54-55,  Viet.,  c.  77 
(July  31,  1891) 

1,114,368 

1,101,712ft 

Man.  and  North-Western 
Railway . 

48-49,  Viet.,  c.  60 

(July  20,  1885) 

49,  Viet.,  c.  11  (June 

2,  1886)  . 

1,501,376 

1,501,376 

Manitoba  and  Southwestern 
Colonization  Railway 

48-49,  Viet.,  c.  60 
(July  20,  1885) 
54-55,  Viet.,  c.  10 
(Sept.  30,  1891).. 

1,396,800 

’ 

1,396,800 

Great  Northwest  Central  R’y. 

49,  Viet.,  c.  11  (June 
2,  1886) . 

320,000 

320,000 

Calgary- and  Edmonton  R’y.. 

53,  Viet.,  c.  4  (May 
16,  1890)  . 

1,888,448 

1,820,685*** 

Saskatchewan  and  Western 
Railway  . 

57-58,  Viet.,  c.  6 

(July  23,  1894)... 

98,880 

98,880 
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Table  III — Railway  Land  Grants*  ( continued ) 


Railways 

Acrt  AND  Date  of 
Land  Grant 

Total  Hrea 

Construction 

(acres) 

Net  Land 

Authorized 

Canadian  Northern  and 
Subsidiaries: 

Winnipeg  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co . :  . 

47,  Viet.,  c.  25  (April 
19,  1884)  . 

2,624,128 

2,624,128 

Lake  Manitoba  Railway 
and  Canal  Co . 

52,  Viet.,  c.  4  (May 

2,  1889) 

53,  Viet.,  c.  4(Maj^ 

16,  1890)  . A 

798,400 

798,400 

Manitoba  and  South  East¬ 
ern  Railway . 

53,  Viet.,  c.  4  (May 
16,  1890) . 

680,320 

680,320 

Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and 
Saskatchewan  Railroad 
and  Steamboat  Co . 

48-49,  Viet.,  c.  60 
(July  20,  1885) 
50-51,*  .Viet.,  c.  23 
(June  23,  1887)... 

1,625,344 

1,625,344 

Totals . . . ! 

38,657,088 

31,783,654ftt 

*  From  Railway  Land  Subsidy  Registers,  Sask  Res.  Commission. 
t  Statutes  of  Canada. 

**  Reduction  of  6.793,014  acres  in  1886  to  retire  government  loan, 
tt  Reduction  of  12,656-acres  to  satisfy  indebtedness  on  coal  lands. 

***  Reduction  of  67,763  acres  in  settlement  of  survey  fees. 

ttt  Patent  Registers  {Alberta  Res.  Commission)  show  31,781,596  acres. 

found  its  way  chiefly  into  the  resourceful  administration  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company. 

Table  III  (from  the  Railway  Land  Subsidy  Registers)  shows  the 
grouping  of  these  railway  land  grants  into  their  final  setting.  Under 
these  categories  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  briefly  and  conveniently 
the  labyrinth  of  railway  land  grants  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explore  in  detail. 


2.  The  C.P.R.  Subsidiaries 

The  group  of  six  railways  whose  land  grants  finally  gravitated 
by  reversion  to,  the  C.P.R.  originated  in  a  wide  variety  of  projects 
few  of  which,  in  their  origin,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  could  establish 
a  claim  to  the  national  functions  accorded  to  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
(a)  Exceptional  in  many  respects  and  one  of  the  most  resourceful 
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enterprises  of  Western  Canada  was  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Coal 
(afterwards  “Irrigation”)  Company.  With  one  exception  the 
Winnipeg  Great  Northern — the  A.  R.  and  C.  was  the  oldest  of  the 
land  grant  railways  after  the  granting  of  the  land  subsidies  to  the 
C.P.R.  In  the  scope  of  its  operations  it  reflected  all  the  resource¬ 
fulness  and  versatility  of  its  founder  and  chief  sponsor  Sir  Alexander 
T.  Galt  in  association  with  such  names  as  Lethbridge,  Burdett- 
Coutts  and  other  financial  interests  in  Great  Britain.  No  fewer 
than  seven  statutes,  from  April  19, 1884,  to  July  31, 1891,  authorized 
the  various  stages  of  the  land  grant,  and  no  fewer  than  63  Orders-in- 
Council  relate  to  the  range  of  its  enterprises  in  coal,  timber^  navi¬ 
gation,  railways,  and  irrigation  in  southern  Alberta.  ;; 

As  early  as  October,  1883,  the  consolidation  of  the  coal  and  tim¬ 
ber  interests  of  the  Northwestern  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
was  authorized  by  Order-ip-Council  (P.C.,  No.  2148,  1883)  under 
the  English  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  with  Canadian  charter. 
Contracts  for  the  supply  of  20,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  had 
already  been  arranged  with  the  C.P.R.  Beginning  in  that  year 
with  permission  to  buy  3,840  acres  per  mile  of  railway  from  Medicine 
Hat  to  the  coal  banks  at  31  per  acre  and  “10,000  acres  ...  of 
coal  lands  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  line”  at  310  per  acre,  the 
Company  applied  in  1884  “to  surrender  one-half  the  allotment  of 
land  along  the  line  of  railway,  and  that  the  other  half  (1,920  acres 
per  mile)  be  granted  to  them  at  the  cost  of  survey  only.”2  The 
railway  projected  at  this  time  was  a  narrow  gauge  (three  feet)  line. 
In  the  following  year  the  Company  proposed  a  change  to  standard^ 
gauge,  and  applied  for  6,400  acres  per  mile  “on  the  ground  that 
that  quantity  has  been  granted  to  other  Companies.”3  This  scale 
of  land  grant  was  eventually  conceded  by  statute:  3,800  acres  per 
mile  in  I 885,  increased  in  1887  to  3,840  acres  and  finally  in  1889 
to  6,400  acres  per  mile  for  the  110  miles  from  Dunmore  Station  on 
the  C.P.R.  to  Lethbridge.  From  the  acreage  “earned”  in  1885  the 
Company  applied  for  100,000  acres  in  alternate  townships  instead 
of  alternate  sections — another  characteristic  enterprise  of  this 
resourceful  company  in  the  development  of  ranching  in  southern 
Alberta. 

In  1889  a  second  company,  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  was  chartered  with  a  land  grant  of  6,400  acres  per  mile  for  a 

2  P.  C.  No.  185S,  1885.  7 

3  “The  Minister  observes  that  the  North-Western  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  is  the  only  Railway 

P.C.No^.  1885.  w 
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line  southward  from  Lethbridge  to  the  United  States  boundary. 
The  amalgamation  of  these  two  companies  as  the  Alberta  Railway 
and  Coal  Company  in  1891  completed  the  enterprise  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  land  grants  of  nearly  1,100,000  acres  in  Alberta.4 

The  enterprise  of  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Coal  Company  in 
Dominion  Lands,  however,  had  by  no  means  come  to  an  end.  The 
amalgamation  of  1891  in  the  interests  of  railway  land  grants  was 
followed  by  a  more  venturesome  pioneering  enterprise  in  the  field 
of  irrigation.  As  early  as  1895  the  Company  developed  a  project 
of  consolidating  nearly  250,000  acres  of  their  land  grants  into  a 
compact  block  for  sale  to  an  irrigation  enterprise  in  the  St.  Mary’s 
River  district.6  It  was  this  project  which  recruited  Mormon 
settlement  from  Utah  in  1897  and  procured  from  the  government 
an  additional  tract  of  500,000  acres  at  a  net  cost  of  SI  per  acre  in 
1902. 6  Two  years  later  a  merger  was  arranged  between  the  Alberta 
Railway  and  Coal  Company,  the  North-West  Irrigation  Company, 
and  the  St.  Mary’s  River  Railway  Company  under  the  name  of 
the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company.  This  Company  in 
turn  passed  into  the  control  of  the  C.P.R. — the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
A.  R.  and  C.  Company’s  lines  to  the  C.P.R.  had  been  authorized 
by  statute7  as  early  as  1893 — and  it  was  under  these  auspices  that 
the  half-million  acre  tract  of  the  A.R.  &  I.  Co.  was  finally  developed 
and  integrated,  with  the  Irrigation  Block  of  the  C.P.R.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  more  versatile  and  resourceful  enterprises  than  these 
in  the  development  of  Western  Canada.  The  A.  R.  and  I.  Co., 
went  far  to  redeem  the  record  of  the  “colonization  railways”  from 
the  charge  of  futility  and  confusion  in  the  exploitation  of  western 
lands. 

(b)  The  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  Colonization  Railway, 
chartered  in  1879,  was  in  some  respects  the  prototype  of  “the  second 
class  or  colonization  Railways”  recommended  by  J.  S.  Dennis,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department,  during  the  formative  stages 
of  the  C.P  R.8  Under  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Schultz  the  Company 
was  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  3,840  acres  per  mile  at  SI  per  acre, 
the  price  of  railway  lands  in  the  remotest  zone  of  the  railway  belt 
at  that  time — a  price,  it  was  thought,  which  “would  afford  a  fair 

*  Less  than  5,500  acres  were  patented  in  Saskatchewan. 

*  P.C.  No.  207,  1896. 

«  P.C.  No  3502,  1898;  No  1858,  1902.  The  stipulated  price  was  S3  per  acre  but  the  Company  pro¬ 
cured  reductions  of  ?2  per  acre  in  compensation  for  additional  costs  of  irrigation. 

*  Statutes  of  Canada,  56  Viet.,  c.  38. 

»  P.C..  No.  324,  1880, 
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margin  of  profit  to  the  company  upon  the  sale  of  such  lands  by  it, 
the  building  of  the  Railway  being  assured.”  The  following  year9 
the  acreage  purchasable-  was  increased  to  6,400  per  mile  which 
became  the  normal  scale  for  the  colonization  roads,  and  the  line  was 
intended  “to  develop  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  Souris  Valley”. 

After  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  all  such  enterprises  until  1885,  the 
permission  to  buy  6,400  acres  per  mile  was  changed  to  a  free  grant 
in  alternate  sections  of  lands  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”:  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  be  “granted  6,400  acres  of  land  per  mile  for  152  miles  of 
railway,  equal  to  972,800  acres.”10  The  same  year  the  line  was 
leased  to  the  C.P.R.  and  Van  .Horne  himself  became  its  most  in¬ 
fluential  director.  The  projected  mileage  of  the  road  was  reduced 
in  1886  to  130  miles  but  the  total  acreage  was  retained  so  that  the 
line  was  to  “earn”  7,483.84  acres  per  mile.11  At  this  juncture  the 
Company  was  forced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Manitoba  Railway  Aid  Act  by  authorizing  the  transfer  to  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  of  900,000  acres  of  their  prospective  land 
grants  as  security  for  funds  at  the  rate  of  31  per'acre,  to  be  raised 
by  provincial  debentures  for  the  construction  of  the  road.  This 
advance,  however,  was.  quickly  paid  off  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
Company’s  land  s^es.  A  second  land  grant  followed  in  1891. 
Meanwhile  extensions  were  projected  “in  deference  to  the  wishes 
and  actual  needs  of  tfm  settlers.-’ tot^l  mileage  of  218.25  miles 
was  eventually  built  in-JManitoba,  earning  land  grants  of  1,396,800 
acres.  Of  this  acreage  about  530,000  acres  were  eventually  selected 
in  Manitoba,  nearly  547,000  acres  in  Saskatchewan,  and  nearly- 
320,000  acres  as  .far  afield  as  Alberta.  Of  the  ^Alberta  acreage 
about  100,000  acres  were  located  in  a  solid  block  near  Lethbridge. 
After  1885  the  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  land  grants  were  regu-  ■ 
larly  administered  by  the  Land  Commissioner  of  the  C.P.R. 

(c)  The-  Manitoba  and  North-Western  Railway  supplied  still 
another  variation  upon  this  familiar  theme  of  “colonization  railway” 
land  grants.  Like  the  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  it  had  been 
chartered  two  years  before  the  C.P.R. — under  a  Manitoba  charter 
(43  Viet.,  c.  41)  as  the  Westbburne  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company.  A  Dominion  charter  in  1882  changed  the  name  to 
Portage  and  Westbourne  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
and  the  usual  permission  to  purchase  6,400  acres  per  mile  was 

•  P.C.,  No.  365,  1881. 

10  P.C.,  No.  1908,  1884.  Y”  ' 

11  P.C  ,  No.  608,  1886. 
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'  granted  the  following  year.  Again  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Manitoba  and  North-Western  Railway  Company '(46  Viet.,  c.  68, 
May  25,  1883)  and  two  years  later  the  Company  was  endowed  with 
a  statutory  land  grant  in  common  with  the  Manitoba  Southwestern. 
The  right  to  purchase  6,400  acres  per  mile  was  thus  transformed 
into  a  free  grant  “for  the  whole’ distance  from  Portage  la  Prairie  to 
the  crossing  of  the  south  branch  of  the  River  Saskatchewan,  twenty 
miles  from  Prince  Albert,  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles.”12 
This  statutory  grant  was  extended  in  188613  to  a  branch  line  from 
“Todburn,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  ...  to  the  Assiniboine 
River,  near  the  town  of  Shellmouth,  about  twenty-six  miles.” 

The  rate  of  construction  prescribed  by  statute '(47  Viet.,  c.  69) 
was  50  miles  a  year,  but  Act  after  Act — no  fewer  than  seventeen 
from  1886  to  1928 — reduced  the  rate  from  50  to  20  miles,  or  ex¬ 
tended  the  time  for  construction,  or  in  some  instances  suspended 
operations  altogether.  Of  the  430  miles  of  line  originally  projected 
a  little  less  than  225  miles  were  eventually  completed — 182  miles 
in  Manitoba  and  52.59  miles  in  Saskatchewan.  Total  land  grants 
“earned”  amounted  to  1,501,376  acres,  of  which  more  than  1,077,000 
acres  \vere  finally  located  -in  Saskatchewan. 

These  vicarious  land  grants — Saskatchewan  lands  for  Manitoba 
mileage — were,  by  no  means,'  as  we  have^seen,  exceptional;  but 
there  was  another  ingredient  which  complicated  the  Manitoba  and 
North-Western  grants  and  distorted  out  of  all  proportion  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  “indemnity  selection”  from  lands  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”. 
The  Company  undertook  to  finance  construction  by  disposing  of 
its  land  grants  to  land  companies  or  individuals  in  the  forr^f  land 
warrants  indorsed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  These  war¬ 
rants  issued  for  acreage  as  low  as  quarter  sections  were  held  to  be 
applicable  within  the  vast  range  of  reserves  set  apart  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  2,752,000  acres  originally  authorized  to  the  Company  for 
430  miles  of  railway.  The  complications  were  acute  £rg&hgh  when 
the  Department  began  to  demur  against  the  location;  of  these 
warrants  for  Manitoba  railway  mileage  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrot 
River  in  Saskatchewan;  but  when  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
appeared  in  the  lists  as  holders  of  more  than  half  a  million  acres  of 
Manitoba  and  North-Western  land  warrants  the  practice  resulted 
in  the  most  anomalous  and  grotesque  feature,  perhaps,  of  the  whole 
railway  land  grant  system. 

12  Statutes  of  Canada.  48-49  V,ct„  c  60.  July  20,  1885. 

12  Ibid  ,  49  Viet.,  c.  11. 
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Like  the  Manitoba  and  Southwestern,  the  Manitoba  and^North- 
Western  had  been  .forced  to  resort  to  provincial  aid  under  the 
Manitoba  Railway  Aid  Act,  by  which  funds  for  railway  construction 
could  be  raised  by  provincial  debentures  on  the  security  of  railway 
land  grants  at  SI  per  acre.  When  the  Company,  unlike  the  Mani¬ 
toba  and  Southwestern,  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
province,  security  land  warrants  aggregating  542,560  acres  were 
finally  taken  over  and  located  by  the  provincial  government.  Of 
this  area  about  256,000  acres  were  selected  in  the  province  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  and  from  1900  to  1929  the  government  of  Manitoba  sold 
more  than  465,000  acres  of  its  Manitoba  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way  Lands  for  more  than  32,200,000.  Thus  a  Canadian  province 
whose  lands  were  being  administered  “by  the  government  of 
Canada  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”  contrived  to  encourage 
railway  construction  within  its  own  borders  at  the  expense  of  more 
than  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  Dominion  Lands  in  a  neighbouring 
province. 

One  other  doubtful  distinction  belongs  to  the  Manitoba  and 
North-Western.  If  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  railway  land  grant 
system  had  been  to  build  railways  by  means  of  the  land  through 
which  they  had  to  pass,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  direct 
application  of  the  principle.  Land  warrants  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  applicable  to  reserves  set  apart 
for  the  selection  of  nearly  twice  the  acreage  earned  by  the  road, 
were  negotiated  broadcast  and  the  proceeds  applied  immediately 
to  the  cost  of  construction.  Practically  the  whole  land  grant  of 
the  railway  was  absorbed  in  this  way.  It  was  purchased  by  all 
sorts  of  agencies  from  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  land  corporations  and  individual  settlers;  and  its,  piecemeal 
location  was  so  protracted  that  the^gbverriment  itself  had  to  inter¬ 
vene.  It  will  be  noted  that  ainorfg  the  annual  reports  of  land  sales 
required  by  the  government  from  dryland  grant  railways  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  no  returns  are  listed  from  the  Manitoba 
and  North-Western  Railway.14  The  reasons  will  be  obvious:  the 
lands  had  already  been  “sold”  in  order  to  build — or  half  build — 
the  railway  “by  means' of  the  land  through  which  it  had  to  pass”. 

(d)  The  Saskatchewan  and  Western  Railway  has  four  or  five 
questionable  distinctions.  It  was  the  shortest  of  the  colonization 
railways — less  than  16  miles  in  length  from  Minnedosa  to  Rapid 
City  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Though  built  altogether  in 

14  See  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior ,  1950  (Ottawa-  King’s  Printer),  pp.  27-28. 
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Manitoba  its  land  grant  was  finally  located  altogether  in  the  "Pro¬ 
vince  of  Saskatchewan.  A  third  distinction  was  almost  equally 
anomalous.  The  line  was  already  completed  “thrQUgh  a  well 
settled  and  important  section  of  country” — “an  indispensable 
fa.ctor  to  its  growth  and  prosperity” — before  the  example  of  less 
fortunate  land  grant  railways  was  held  to  entitle  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Western  also  to  be  “aided  in  the  same  way  as  other  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Railways  by  a  grant  of  Dominion  Lands.”16  A  fourth  distinc¬ 
tion  was  shared  by  the  Pipestone  Extension  of  the  C.P.R.:  its 
statutory  land  grant  Act  was  the  last  to  be  passed  before  the  system 
was  finally  abrogated  in  1894.  Despite  the  name  of  the  railway, 
it  had ’nothing  to  do  with  Saskatchewan,  as  we  have  seen,  except 
for  its’westward  direction  and  vicarious  land  grant  in  that  province. 
Even  this  was  apocryphal;  for  the  delay  in  implementing  its  claims 
was  surely  exceptional.  Though  the  railway  was  completed  and 
the  grant  approved  by  Order-in-Council  as  early  as  1894,  no  steps 
were  taken  until.  1903  to  select  its  “earned”  acreage  or  even  to 
locate  a  reserve  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant;  and  the  final  selection 
was  made,  after  amalgamation',  under  the  auspices  of  the  C.P.R. 

The  Saskatchewan  and  Western  was  originally  incorporated 
under  a  Manitoba  charter  in  1886  (c.  59).  Though  endowed  with 
its  land  grant  at  the  usual  ra]te  of  6,400  acres  per  mile  by  Dominion 
statute  (57-58  Viet.,  c.  6)'in  1894,  it  was  not  declared  to  be  “for 
the  general  advantage  of  Canada”  and  thus  brought  formally 
under  the  Railway  Act  until  1901  (1  Edw.  VII,  q.  83).  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  its  land  grant  reserve  was  part  of  the  final  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  claims  of  the  C.P.R.  in  1903;  and  the  acreage  finally 
selected  was  located  in  the  unused  area  of  the  old  Manitoba  and 
North-Western  reserve  in  Saskatchewan.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  more  anomalies  in  a  narrower  compass  than  in  this  last  and 
least  of  the  land  grant  railways  from  Minnedosa  to  Rapid  City  in 
the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

(e)  Next  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Western,  the  Great  North- 
West  Central  Railway  was  the  shortest  of  the  land  grant  railways: 
its  mileage  stood  in  inverse  ratjo  to  its  name  and  to  the  range  of  its 
early  ambitions.  ^ 

The  line  originally  project'd  was  to  run  from  Brandon  on  the 
C.P.R.  to  Battleford  on  the  Saskatchewan,' “about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles”.  Fifty  miles  were  finally  completed,  all  within  the 
Province  of  Manitoba. 

16P.C.,  No.  3143,  1894. 
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T^he  statutory  land  subsidy  at  the  usual  rate  of  6,400  acres  per 
mile  was  authorized  in  1886  (49  Viet.,  c.  11),  though  the  title 
“Great”  was  a  subsequent  addition  to  its  name.  No  fewer  than 
six  Acts  from  1897  to  1906  reduced  the  projected  mileage  or  extended 
the  time  for  construction.  The  last  extension  terminated  on  May 
11,  1911.  Of  the  land  grant  finally  “earned” — 320,000  acres  for 
50  miles  of  road — less  than  6,000  acres  were  selected  in  Manitoba. 
More  than  313,500  acres  were  located  in  Saskatchewan;  and  to 
make  the  record  of  vicarious  selection  complete  and  impartial,  one 
single  section — 640  acres — was  selected  in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

(f)  The  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway,  though  not  quite  the 
last  of  'the  colonization  railways  to  be  endowed  with  a  statutory 
land  grant,  was  from  the  first  so  closely  associated  with  the  C.P.R. 
that  its  final  function  as  a  subsidiary  of  that  system  was  almost 
.taken  for  granted.  The  same  Act  (53  Viet.,  c.  4,  May  16,  1890) 
which  authorized  its  land  grants  applied  also  to  the  Lake  Manitoba 
Railway  and  Coal  Company  and  the  Manitoba  and  South  Eastern 
— both  destined,  as  we  shall  see,  to  become  subsidiaries  of  the  rival 
Canadian  Northern  system. 

The  Calgary  and  Edmonton  was  originally  projected  not  only 
from  Calgary  to  Edmonton,  “a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles”,  but  northward  to  the  Peace  River  district  and 
southward  for  “about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles”  to  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary.  By  an  Act  of  the  same  year  (53  Viet.,  c.  5) 
government  transportation  contracts  with  the  C.  and  E.  to  the 
value  of  380,000  per  year  for  twenty  years  were  authorized  on  the 
security  of  one-third  of  the  land  grant  on  the  mileage  from  Edmon¬ 
ton  to  Calgary.  The  same  Act  authorized  an  agreement  with  the 
,  C.P.R.,  and  two  years  later  an  issue  of  C.P.R.  debenture  stock  was 
authorized  to  complete  the  line. 

Almost  alone  of  the  colonization  railways  the  C.  and  E.  located 
its  land  grants  chiefly  in  the  province  where  the  acreage  was  actually 
“earned”.  The  Order-in-Council  of  June  27,  1890  (No.  1655) 
stipulated  “unoccupied  or  unclaimed  odd-numbered  sections”, 
or  if  so  agreed,  “alternate  townships  .  .  .  within  22  miles  of  the 
line  of  railway  on  each  side  thereof”;  though  additional  reserves 
were  necessary  as  usual  to  provide  the  requisite  acreage  “fairly  fit 
for  settlement”. 

The  Calgary-Edmonton  line  was  practically  completed  by  Sep¬ 
tember,  1891,  and  the  location  of  1,216,000  acres  of  the  land  grant 
was  authorized  accordingly,  with  the  statutory  reservation  of 
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407,402  afcres  as  security  for  the  $80,00QLcontract .with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Three  months  later  fifty  miles  had  been  built  south  of 
Calgary  and  -further  grants  of  320,000  acres^were  authorized.16 
A  year  later  the  line  had  reached  McLeod.  B^sjuly  of  1893  a 
total  mileage  of  about  295  miles  entitled  the  Company  to  more 
than  1,880,000  acres  of  Dominion  Lands.  The  speedy  andmiethodi- 
cal  construction  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway  thush-^tands 
in  conspicuous,  contrast  to  the  sluggishness  or  sheer  desuetud^of 
other  lines;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  land  grants  were  m- 
no  small  measure  responsible  for  attracting  the  necessary  capital^17 
The  total  acreage  “earned”  on  a  mileage  of  295.07  miles  was 
1,888,448  acres,  of  which  67,763  acres  were  retained  to  defray 
■  survey  fees.  With  the  exception  of  less  than  13,500  acres  patented 
in  Saskatchewan,  this  entire  acreage  was  located  in  Alberta. 

One  feature  of  the  C.  and  E.  land  grant  supplied  a  notable 
“leading  case”  of  general  application  to  the  whole  Canadian  system 
of  contemporary  railway  land  subsidies.-  Up  to  1889,  patents  to 
Dominion  Lands  contained  no  valid  reservation'  to  the  Crown  of 
mines  and  minerals,  though  prerogative  rights  to  gold  and  silver 
were  claimed  and  successfully  vindicated.  After  the  land  regu¬ 
lations  of  September  17,  1889,  however,  Crown  patents  issued  for 
railway  lands  as  well  as  other  categories  specifically  reserved  mines 
and  minerals.18  The  statutory  grants  to  the  C.  and  E.,  b^ing  sub¬ 
sequent  to  these  regulations,  were  regarded  by  the  Dominion  as 
entitled  only  to  the  regular  form  of  Crown  patent. 

The  shrewd  officials  of  the  Company — and  particularly  E.  B. 
Osier  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Land  Company — thought 
otherwise.  The  case  went  against  the  Company  in  the  Alberta, 
courts;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  which  -was  evenly 
divided,  failed  to  reverse  the,  finding.  The' Judicial  'Cqmmittee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  however,  drew  a  clear  distinction  between 
lands  “granted  as  a  subsidy,  i.e.,  by  way  of  bounty”  and  “Crown 
lands  reserved  for  sale,  or  homesteads.”  The  former  “when 
granted  to  the  Company”  ceased  to  be  “Dominion  Lands”  and 
were  therefore  subject  not  to  the  general  Dominion  Lands  Act  of 

18  P.C.,  No.  22,  1892. 

17  Cf.  Klngsmlll  to  Bowcll  and  Dewdney,  July  8,  1891,  in  applying  for  land  grants  for  mileage  from 
Calgary  to  Red  Deer  “The  reason  why  th.s  .s  so  urgently  wanted  ts  that  the  bankers  in  London  afe 
cabling  the  officers  of  the  Company  to  have  it  done  in  reference  to  the  financial  arrangements  in  London  ” 
Ref.  269,225,  with  P.C.,  No.  1626,  1891. 

18  “An  earlier  Order-in-Council  of  the  31st  October,  1887  .  .  .  was  never,  duly  promulgated,  and 

.  .  .  should  be  disregarded.”  /The  Privy  Council  in  the  Appeal  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway 
Co.,  r.  the  King,  Aug.  5,-1904.  r  . 
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1886  and  land  regulations  of  1889  but  to  the  statutory  railway  land 
grant  (S3  Viet.,  c.  4)  and  the  subsequent  Ord§p.-in-Council  (No. 
1655,  1890)\as  the  “governing  documents”  of  the -case. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  supplementary  patents  to  include 
mines  and  minerals  other  than  gold  and  silver  became  necessary 
not  only  for  the  C.  and  E.  but  for  the  other  contemporary  land 
grants  to  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Souris  Branch  and  Pipe¬ 
stone  Extension  of  the  C.P.R.19  Throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  Dominion  railway  land  grant  system,  therefore,  both  surface 
and  mineral  rights  (other  than  gold  and  silver)  have  come  to  be 
recognized  in  an  area  almost  as  large  as  England — more  than  31,- 
750,000  acres — in  the  attempt  to  build  the  railways  of  a  frontier 
community  by  means  of  the  land  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 


3.  The  Canadian  Northern  and  Subsidiaries 


The  three  main  streams  which  finally  merged  into  the  forthright 
current  of  the  Canadian  Northern  were  themselves  the  product  of 
many  antecedent  tributaries.  No  fewer  than  ten  incorporations 
or  amalgamations  are  traceable — in  several  instances,  to  sources 
as  remote  as  1880.  Beyond  the  scope  and  general  direction  of  these 
projects,  which'  ranged  as  far  afield  as  Port  Nelson  and  Fort 
Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay,  there  was  little  to  distinguish  their  for¬ 
tunes  from  the  normal  course  of  “colonization  railways”  until  the 
necromancy  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  like  the  outstretched  arm  of 
Moses  over  the  Red  Sea,  directed  their"  volume  into  a  common 
channel. 

(a)  In  its  origin  the  Winnipeg  Great  Northern  was  one  of  the 
"earliest  railway  projects  of  Western  Canada.  In  range  and  outlook 
it  was  a  reversion  to  the  historic  approach  by  which  both  fur  trade 
and  settlement  had  first  reached  the  prairie — the  Hudson  Bay 
route.  As  early  as  1880  two  rival  companies,  the  Nelson  Valley 
Transportation  Company  and  the  Winnipeg  and  Hudson’s  Bay 
Railway  Company,  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building- 
towards  Hudson  Bay— the  first  “to  the  harbour  of  Churchill”, 
the  second  “from  the  City  of  Winnipeg  ...  to  Port  Nelson”. 
On  July  28,  1882,  both  were  authorized20  to  purchase  Dominion 
Lands  along  their  route;  the  first  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  , 
and.6,400'acres  per  mile  for  356  miles,  the  second  for  573  miles  a/ 


20  P.C  ,  No  1647, 
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the  rate  of  SI  per  acre  and  3,840  acres  per  mile  to  the  54th  parallel 
of  latitude  (the  boundary  of  the  province),  and  thence  on  to  Port 
Nelson  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  and  6,400  acres  per  mile. 

In  1883  these  two  Companies  were  amalgamated  as  the  Winnipeg 
and'  Hudson’s  Bay-  Railway  and  Steamship  Company  (46  Viet., 
c.  69),  with  rights  of  purchase  consolidated  to  6,400  acres  per  mile 
at  SI  per  acre  within  the  province  and  12,800  acres  per  mile  at 
fifty  cents  per  acre  in  the  territories.  It  was  this  Company  in  the 
following  year  which  was  the  first  of  all  the  “colonization  railways” 
to  transform  the  right  to  purchase  Dominion  Lands  by  Order-in- 
Council  into  a  free- statutory  grant. 

Seldom  has  so  far-reaching  a  precedent  been  set  by  conditions  so 
exceptional.  Neither  t.he  acreage  value  of  the  land  grant  nor  its 
general  purpose  could  fairly  be  drawn  into  comparison  with  the 
vast  acreage  of  statutory  railway  land  grants  subsequently  autho¬ 
rized  forthe  “colonization  railways”.  -.The  immediate  issue,  more¬ 
over,  was  “provincial  rights”  rather  than  railway  land  grants. 
For  several  years  there  had  been  insistent  demands  in  Manitoba  for 
further  extension  of  the  boundaries,  “chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
desire  of  that  Province  to  extend  railway  communication  to  the 
waters  of  Hudson’s  Bay.”  A  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in 
refusing  this  demand  sought  to  alleviate  its  cause:  if  the  combined 
resources  of  rival  companies  could  be  dedicated  to  the  task,  the 
government  volunteered  an  “application  ...  to  Parliament  to 
convert  the  sale  which  it  was  intended  to  have  made  to  those  com¬ 
panies  .  .  .  into  a  free  gift.”21  Thus  came  to  pass  the  first  of  the 
statutory  grants  to  the  “second  class  or  colonization  Railways”. 
Others  were  quick  to  follow.  The  second  in  point  of  time,  the 
North-Western  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  applying  for  their  first  statutory  land  grant  in  Alberta,  could 
urge  what  had  “been  granted  to  other  Companies”. 

''"The  land  grant  to  the  Winnipeg  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway  and 
Steamship  Company  was  passed  on  April  19,  1884  (47  Viet.,  c.  25). 
A  free  grant  was  authorized  of  “not  more  than  six  thousand  four 
hundred  acres  for  each  mile  of  railway  within  Manitoba  and  not 
more  than  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  for  each  mile  in  the 
North  West  Territories”,  for  a  railway  “from  some  point  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Hudson’s  Bay”.  Future  amalgama¬ 
tion  was  forbidden  with  the  C.P.R.  In  one  sense  this  was  not 
only  the  first  but  the  , last  of  the  colonization  railways,  for -the 
21  P.C.,  379KF.  1884.  . 
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Hudson  Bay  Railway  eventually  undertaken  in  1908,  with  the 
pre-emption  system  devised  for  its  construction,  was  in  many 
respects  but  a  revival  of  the  project  of  1884. 22 

During  the  decade  and  a  half  after  its  statutory  land  grant,  the 
Winnipeg  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway  and  Steamship  Company  ■ 
passed  through  too  many  metamorphoses  to  be*  followed  here  in 
detail.  The  name-jv&s-changed  to  Winnipeg  an'd  Hudson’s  Bay 
Railway  Company  in  1887,  and  again  to  the  Winnipeg  Great  Nor¬ 
thern  Railway  Company  in  1894.  As  late  as  1886  construction 
had  yet  to  begin.  Ten  years  later  (May  12,  1896)  a  “transport 
contract”  like  that  with  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  line  was  still 
being  revised  for  the  usual  lien  on  the  land  grant — one-third  of  the 
acreage  to  be  “earned” — as  security  for  the  mail  and  other  services 
required-by  the  government.  The  final  metamorphosis  took  place 
in  1899  when  the  Winnipeg  Great  Northern  and  the  Lake  Manitoba 
Railway  anil  Canal  Company  were  amalgamated  under  the  porten¬ 
tous  name /of  the  Canadian  Northern.  .Thus  passed  the  first  pro¬ 
ject  for  a  Hudson  Bay  railway:  the  earliest  and  most  ambitious  of 
the  three /main  tributaries  of  the  Canadian  Northern  system,  but 
almost  the  last  in  achievement.  Its  final  alignment  was  to  be  found 
not  only  with  the  historic  Hudson  Bay  route  but  with"  the  meteoric 
project  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann  for  a  second  transcontinental 
railway.  , 

The  total  mileage  “earning”  the  Winnipeg  Great  Northern*  land 
grant  was  given  in  1908  as  290.86  miles,  of  which  171.7  lay  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  by  way  of  Gladstone  and  Sifton  Junction, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  provincial  boundary  to  the  Pas  in 
Saskatchewan.23  The  first  section  “earned”  6,400  acres  per  mile 
or  1,098,880  acres,  and  the  second  12,800  acres  per  mile  or  1,525,248 
acres— a  total  area  of  2,624,128  acres.  By  this  time  the  constituent 
land  grants  and  railway  reserves  of  the  Canadian  ‘Northern  system 
•/''had  become  “scrambled”  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  the  final  location  of  the  Winnipeg  Great  Northern 
acreage  can  be  given  by  provinces  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and  Canal  Company  grants.  It  was  not, 
as  we  shall  see,  until  the  projected  Hudson  Bay  Railway  and  “pre¬ 
emption”  policy  of  the  Liberal  government  in  1908  forced  the 
liquidation  of  -outstanding  railway  land  grants  that  the  acreage 
“earned”  by  the  Canadian  Northern  system  as  a  whole  was  finally 
located. 

22  See  below,  pp.  332  f.  and  418,  and  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  1908,  11126  IT. 

23  P.C.,  No.  1579,  Aug.  3.  1908. 
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(b)  The  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and  Canal  Company,  the  second 
constituent  of  the  Canadian  Northern  system,  was  one  of  the 
smallest  and  one  of  the  last  but  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  among 
the  “colonization  railways”,  for  from  this  modest  source,  as  it 
proved,  may  be  said  to  have  developed  the  whole  Canadian  Nor¬ 
thern  system.  The  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and  Canal  Company 
was  the  first  venture  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann  into  the  seductive  -  - 
field  of  railway  promotion.  The  most  spectacular  features,  per¬ 
haps,  of  Canadian  Northern  expansion  were  achieved  under  the-- 
subsequent  technique  of  provincial  guarantees  for  railway  bonds; 
but  the  technique  of  the  railway  land  grant  system  which  prevailed 
until  1894  was  responsible  in  the  end  for  more  than  520  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  and  an  area  of  fnore  than  4,000,000  acres  of  railway  land  grants 
(including  the  Manitoba  and  South  Eastern)  under  the  resourceful 
administration  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  its  subsidiaries. 

The  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and  Canal  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  (52  Viet.,  c.  57)  in  1889,  by  a  curious  coincidence  the  year 
which  brought  Mackenzie  and  Mann  for  the  first  time  into  per¬ 
manent  partnership  in  the  field  of  railway  construction  in  Western 
Canada.  Their  active  career  in-  railway  promotion  was  to  begin 
six  years  later  with  their  control  of  the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway 
and  Canal  Company  in  1895. 

The  first  statutory  land  grant  of  the  Company  was  enacted  also 
in  1889  (52  Viet.,  c.  4)  at  the  usual  rate— 6,400  acres  per  mile  ^ 
“from  Portage  la  Praifie  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Lake  Mani-" 
toba,  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles”.  This  modest  enterprise 
was  extended"  the  following  year  and  confirmed  by  a  second  statu¬ 
tory  land  grant  (53  Viet.,  c.  4,  May  16,  1890)  of  6,400  acres  per 
mile  “from  Portage  la  Prairie  ,to  Lake  Winnipegosis,  at  or  near 
Meadow  Portage,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ' 
miles.”  The  grant  was  to  “consist  of  the  odd-numbered  Sections 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  within  12  miles  of  the  railway 
on  each  side  thereof”,  though  any  deficiency  could  be  “made  up 
from  lands  elsewhere”.24  The  familiar  phrase  “fairly  fit  for  settle¬ 
ment”  appears  for  the  first  time  only  in  1893, 25  but  it' was  not  long 
before  the  discernment  of  this  Company  for  lands  “fairly  fit  for 
settlement”  was  to  become  proverbial  in  Western  Canada. 

Construction  lagged,  however,  and  the  Company  had  to  be 

MP.C.,  No.  1454,  July  22,  1891. 

of  a  railway  shall  be  fairly  fit  for  settlement,  and  as  the  case  of  this  Company  is  not  exceptional  in  any 
respect,"  P.C.  No,  90,  Jan.  13,  1893.  ^ 
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completely  reorganized  when  it  was  acquired  by  Mackenzie  and 
Mann  in  1895  as  the  nucleus  about  which  the  other  railway  land 
grants  of  that  remarkable  system  began  to  coalesce.  The  line  as 
finally  put  into  operation  in  January,  1897,  ran  from  Gladstone  to 
Winnipegosis,  a  distance  of  124.75  miles,  with  a  land  grant  of 
798,400  acres.  Two  years  later  the  amalgamation  of  this  little 
company  with  the  Winnipeg  Great  Northern  (62-63  Viet.,  c.  57, 
1899)  under  the  historic  name  of  the  Canadian  Northern  was  the 
signal  for  another  veritable  scramble  for  eligible  land  reserves. 
The  old  Manitoba  and  North-Western  reserve,  the  Qu’Appelle, 
Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  reserve,  and  several  others,  were 
explored  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  standards  of-  the  new  company 
and  its  agents,  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  and  Manitoba  Land 
Company,  for  lands  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  the  land  grant  acreage  accumulated  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
has  realized  a  higher  average  gross  price  per  acre  than  any  other 
category  under  the  railway  land  grant  system.26 

The  combined  land  grant  mileage  of  the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway 
and  Canal  Company,  and  the  Winnipeg  Great  Northern  as  united 
in  the  Canadian  Northern  system  amounted  finally  to  415.61  miles. 
Of  this  335.65  lay  in  Manitoba  and  79.96  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
final  acreage  of  the  land  grant  was  supplied  vicariously,  as  usual; 
with  a  disproportionate  area  from  Saskatchewan.  With  335  miles 
of  road,  Manitoba  supplied  less  than  356,500  acres  of  the  land  grant, 
while  Saskatchewan  with  less  than  80  miles  of  road  supplied  more 
than  3,060,000  acres.  Alberta  with  no  land  grant  mileage  at  all 
under  the  Canadian  Northern  system, escaped  with  about  6,019 
acres.  Manitoba  thus  contributed  less  than  1,062  acres  per  mile 
of  the  railway  in  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan  more  than  38,000 
acres  per  mile  of  the  railway  in  that  province. 

The  combined  acreage  finally  patented  amounted  to  a  little  over 
3,422,363  acres,  the  largest  acreage  under  one  category'  after  the 
main  line  grant  to  the  C.P.R. 

(c)  The  Manitoba  and  South  Eastern,  the  third  ingredient  of 
'  the  Canadian  Northern  land  grant,  had  its  origin — like  its  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and  Canal  Company,  and 
the  historic  partnership  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann  itself — in  1889. 
The  simultaneous  birth  of  these  three  independent  interests,  like 
their  confluence  into  the  Canadian  Northern,  had- far-reaching 
consequences  for  Western  Canada. 

28  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  19S0,  p  28. 
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The  statutory  land  grant  in  1890  (53  Viet.,  c.  4)  authorized,  as' 
usual,  6,400  acres  per  mile  “for  a  line  of  railway  from  Winnipeg 
southerly  or  south-easterly  to  a  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.” 
The  Order-in-Council  implementing  this  grant  stipulated  odd- 
numbered  sections  “fairly  fit  for  settlement  .  ,.  .  east  of  the  Red 
River”.27 

The  line  was  completed  in  December,  1899,  with  mileage  of  106.3 
miles,  thus  “earning”  680,320  acres  of  land  subsidy.  The  prospects 
of  locating  this  acreage  in  the  reserves  east  of  the  Red  River  were 
very  remote.  William  Pearce,  at  that  time  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  reported  in  1899  that  “at  least  35  per 
cent.”  of  the  700,000  acre  tract  set  apart  for  the  Manitoba  and 
South  Eastern  was  made  up  of  swamp  lands  the  administration  of 
which  had  been  transferred  by  the  Dominion  to  the  Province  of 
Manitoba;  that  not  more  than  “50  per  cent,  were  fairly  fit  for 
settlement”;  and  that  not  more  than  227,000  acres  were  thus  left 
to  satisfy  the  land  grant.28 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Manitoba  and  South  Eastern  with  the 
Canadian  Northern  took  place  in  1^01  (c.  52)  but  as  late  as  1907 
little  progress  had  been  made  with  the  location  of  the  land  grant. 
Sir  William  Mackenzie,  President  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  pro¬ 
tested  in  that  year  that  the  encroachments  permitted  by  the 
Dominion  upon  the  land  reserves  inherited  from  the  old  M.  and  S.E., 
were  “without  precedent  in  the  history  of  subsidized  lines.”  The 
new  Dominion  Lands  Bill,  moreover,  was  about  to  open  odd- 
numbered  sections  (hitherto  reserved  for  railway  land  grants)  to 
general  settlement  in  the  form  of  “pre-emption7’  and  “purchased 
homesteads”.  Land  grant  railways  were  informed  that  “selection 
of  lands  on  account  of  .  .  .  land  subsidy  must  be  completed  by 
December  31st,  1907,  as  no  reservation  will  be  continued  after 
that  date.” 

The  normal  search  for  eligible  lands  was  again  intensified  to  a 
veritable  scramble  by  this  impending  liquidation  of  the  whole  rail¬ 
way  land  grant  system.  In  January,  1907,  scarcely  20,000  of  the 
680,320  acres  of  the  old  M.  and  S.  E.  line  land  grant  had  been 
selected.  No  fewer  than  four  reserves  were  explored  before  the 
remaining  acreage  was  finally  located,  and  the  result  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Canadian  method  of  “indemnity  selection”  at  its 

27  P.C.,  No.  2444,  1891.  , 

28  File  200,805,  March  15,  1899.  Surveyor-General’s  Office. 
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worst.  For  106.3  miles  of  railway  exclusively  in  southeastern  Mani¬ 
toba,  a  little  more  than  36,000  acres  of  the  land  subsidy  were  finally 
patented  within  that  province;  about  643,665  acres  were  selected 
in  Saskatchewan,  and  about  half  a  section,  as  though  in  precious 
demonstration  of  impartiality,  in  Alberta. 

The  total  land  grant  mileage  of  the  Canadian  Northern  systetn 
amounted  to  521.91  miles,  of  which  441.95  lay  in  Manitoba  and 
79.96  in  Saskatchewan.  The  total  land  grant  acreage  in  the  patent 
registers  was  distributed  in  inverse  ratio:  392.938  acres  in  Manitoba, 
and  3,703,682  in  Saskatchewan.  Alberta  which  got  no  railway 
mileage  at  all  escaped  with  6,331  acres  of  land  subsidy. 

4.  The  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Railroad  and 
Steamboat  Company 

It  remains  to  note  one  at  least  of  the  “colonization  railways” 
which  long  ran  the  gauntlet  of  railway  rivalry  between  the  C.P.R. 
and  Canadian  Northern  systems,  and  emerged  with  the  distinction 
of  locating  both  railway  mileage  and  land  grant  acreage  within  the 
same  province.  That  this  Vould  happen  in  the  long-suffering 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  adels  distinction  to  the  role.  Nowhere 
perhaps  was  the  wrangle  over  eligible  reserves'more  bitterly  prose¬ 
cuted  than  for  the  land  grants  of  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and 
Saskatchewan  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Company.  Controversy, 
as  interminable  as  the  name  of  the  Company,  dragged  on  with  rival 
political  interests  until  the  major  issues  were  solved  by  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Valley  Land  Company.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  that  the  historic  phrase  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”,  which 
runs  like  a  red  thread  through  the  whole  range  of  the  Canadian 
railway  land  grant  system,  received  its  final  interpretation  at  the 
hands  of  Clifford  Sifton. 

The  early  phases  of  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan 
Company  from  its  incorporation  in  1883  (46  Viet.,  c.  26)  to  its 
first  statutory  land  grant  (48-49  Viet.,  c.  60,  July' 20,  1885)  were 
almost  indistinguishable  from  those  of  three  or  four  other  lines 
endowed  by  the  same  statute. .  _ The  right  of  purchasing  6,400  acres 
per  mile  at  31  per  acre  was  transformed  as  usual  into  a  free  grant 
for  a  short  twenty  mile  line  from  Regina  to  Long  Lake.  A  second 
statute  in  1887  (50-51  Viet.,  c.  23,  June  23)  authorized  land  grants 
for  extensions  to  Battleford. 

There  were  government  contracts  for  380,000  per  annum  for 
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mails  and  other  services,  as  for  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  line 
promoted  by  the  same  financial  interests.  In  both  there  was  t-he 
usual  reservation  of  “security  lands”  from  the  land  subsidies  as 
security  for  the  services  subsidized  by  the  government.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  land  grant  for  the  Qu’Appelle, 
Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Company,  like  that  for  the  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  line,  was  intimately  linked  with  the  financing  of  the 
railway.  The  unseemly  wrangle  for  bigger  and  better  reserves, 
for  the  rejection  of  acreages  which  the  government  considered 
eligible  and  adequate,  and  finally  for  protection,  as  the  Company 
contended,  against  the  encroachment  of  other  interests  in  several 
of  the  remoter  reserves  of  the  Company,  brought  so  sharp  a  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  government  that  a  suit  in  the  Exchequer  Court 
was  begun  in  1900.  The  shrewd  and  resourceful  counsel  of  E.  B. 
Osier,  whose  success  in  acquiring  mineral  rights  for  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  line  in  their  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  has  already  been 
outlined,  now  championed  the  cognate  interests  of  the  Qu’Appelle, 
Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Company,  when  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley  Land  Company  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  undertook  to 
purchase  a  tract  of  more  than  800,000  acres  of  the  disputed  reserve 
for  their  enterprise  in  colonization.29  It  was  during  this  controversy 
that  the  contentious  phrase  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  was  finally 
defined  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior:  “Lands  fairly  fit  for  settle¬ 
ment  shall  be  held  to  mean  that  each  quarter  section  shall,  as 
respects  soil  and  climate,  be  of  such  a  nature  that  a  man  can  make 
a  reasonable  living  for  himself  and  his  family  off  such  quarter  section 
withbut  the  use  of  adjoining  lands  by  ordinary  work  and  industry.”30 

The  total  mileage  of  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  line  was  253.96  miles,  all  in  Saskatchewan,  thus  “earning” 
a  land  grant  of  1,625,344  acres.’  The  whole  patented  acreage  of 
this  company  (1,624,153.57  acres)  is  to  be  found  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  Saskatchewan — the  only  instance,  it  would  seem, 
within  the  whole  range  of  the  Canadian  railway  land  grant  system, 
in  which  both  railway  mileage  and  land  grant  acreage  are  to  be  found 
in  their  entirety  within  the  boundaries  of  the  same  province. 

With  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Railroad 
and  Steamboat  Company  the  long  tale  of  “colonization  railways” 
subsidized  by  Dominion  Lands  comes  to  an  end.  Running  the 
gauntlet  of  both  the  major  railway  systems  it  passed  in  turn  into- 

28  The  gross  sales  of  the  Qn’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Company  for  1903  were  given  as 
843,900  acres  for  SI, 476, 900.  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  19S0,  p.  27. 

80  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  to  A.  R.  Creelman,  Jan.  5,  1899. 
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the  administration  of  both.  Concerning  the  land  grant  of  the 
Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  line  more  remains  to 
be  told.  The  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company  which  absorbed 
more  than  800,000  acres  of  its  land  grant  developed  there  a  new 
and  daring  technique  in  Canadian  enterprise.  An  attempt  to  ap¬ 
praise  this  technique  of  land  settlement  in  Western  Canada  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  must  be  postponed  to 
another  chapter,  and  in  greater  detail  to  another  volume  of  this 
series.31  The  railway  land  grant  system  as  a  whole  it  was  scarcely 
possible,  perhaps,  to  forecast  with  any  accuracy  at  that  time.  The 
by-products  of  the  system,  as  we  shall  see,  have  proved  scarcely 
less  significant  than  its  immediate  purposes;  for  while  the  railway 
land  grant  system  came  technically  to  an  end  in  189^-,  it  continued 
to  complicate,  if  not  to  dominate,  land  policy  until  the  outstanding 
statutory  grants  “earned”  by  the.railways  were  finally  located  or 
liquidated  in  1908.  ' 


CHAPTER  V 


RAILWAY  LAND  GRANTS:  POLICIES  AND 
BY-PRODUCTS 

THE  place  of  the  railway  land  grant  system  in  “Dominion 
Lands”  policy  can  scarcely  be  appraised  apart  from  the  other 
categories — and  particularly  the  free-homestead  system — 
with  which  it  was  so  closely  integrated.  While  it  may  be  advisable, 
therefore,  for  this  reason,  to  postpone  comparisons  to  a  later 
chapter,  there  are  several  features  which  may  be  recapitulated 
here  without  reference  to  the  wider  context. 

If  the  primary  purpose  of  the  railway  land  grant  system  was  to 
get  a  transcontinental  railway  built  by  ijhe  readiest  means  then 
available  for  the  purpose — “by  means  of  the  land  through  which  it 
had  to  pass” — there  were  other  factors  which,  though  by-products 
of  the  system,  were  scarcely  less  direct  in  their  bearing  upon 
Dominion  policy.  The  railways  themselves  in  their  own  interests 
might  prove  to  be  colonizing  agencies  of  thg  first  importance.  On 
the  other  hand  the  railways,  obsessed  with  the  technique  of  con¬ 
struction  and  finance,  might  be  tempted  to  turn  over  their  land 
grants  to  land  companies;  and  land  companies  seldom  failed  to 
exploit  all  the  virtues  and  defects  of  their  kind  in  purveying 
railway  lands  indiscriminately  to  settler  and  private  speculator 
alike.  With  the  first  of  these  intermediate  stages  of  alienation 
“Dominion  policy”  came  technically  to  an  end.  In  another  sense, 
however,  its  real  function  had  scarcely  begun,  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  all  land  policy  was  permanent  and  prosperous  settlement. 
Thus  the  indirect  results,  both  good  and  bad,  of  the  railway  land 
grant  system  were  very  far-reaching.  Some  of  the  by-products 
confirmed  the  original  purpose  of  the  land  subsidy,  and  some 
tended  to  defeat  it.  A  Some  features  of  the  system,  in  a  manner 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time,  subserved 
the  best  interests  of  western  Canadian  agriculture. 

1.  Railways  and  Settlement ^ 

The  place  of  railways  in  the  settlement  of  Western  Canada  is 
axiomatic.  The  maps  in  a  previous  chapter  (Figs.  9-18,  pp. 
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246-250)  illustrate. sufficiently  for  general  purposes  here  the  direct 
;  relationship  between  railways  and  population  during  the  formative 
stages  of  frontier  settlement.  While' it  would  seem  at  first  sight, 
as  Dr.  Mackintosh  has  observed,  that  the  railways  “followed  the 
settler  rather  than  preceded  him”,  it  rs'rfnore  than  likely  that  “in 
reality  the  settler,  for  the  most  part,  merely  anticipated  the  railway 
already  projected  or  under  construction.”1  In  any  event,  whatever 
the  temporary  relationship  between  the  frontiersman  and  the 
railway,  the  permanent  relationship  between  the  railway  and  sound 
economic  settlement  is  scarcely  to  be  gainsaid. 

The  importance  of  the  railway  land  grant  system  in  this  pheno¬ 
menal  development  is  indicated  in  Figure  20.  Nearly  3,000  miles 
of  railway  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  were  built  under  a  policy  of  land 
subsidies.  While  the  last  of  the  statutory  land  grants  was  made  in 
189.4,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  railway  construction  by 
which  these  land  grants  were  to  be  “earned”  went  on  for  many 
years;  and  the  grants’ themselves  continued  to  be  implemented  by 
-Order-in-Council,  as  .we  have  seen,  until  the  attempt  was  made 
to  liquidate  the  system  in  1907  in  preparation  for  the  “pre-emption” 
and  “purchased  homestead”,  legislation  of  the  following  year. 

It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  mere  mileage  is  no  conclusive  index 
of  the  value  or  relative  importance  of  the  land  grant  railway.  The 
significant  fact  is  that  the  pioneer  railway,  like  the  pioneer  settler, 
had  an  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  statistics  of  railway 
mileage  or  the  census  returns.  Railway  construction,  like  settle¬ 
ment,  was  cumulative.  Subsequent  stages  of  both  have  been,  by 
comparison,  rapid  and  uneventful.  In  the  end  the  Dominion  was1 
to  suffer  from  too  many  railways  rather  than  too  few.  The  same 
inertia  which  made  it  hard  to  start  made  it  hard  to  stop.  But  the 
pioneer,  though  speedily  outnumbered,  could  never  be  forgotten; 
and  the  land  grant  railway  was  essentially  the  railway  of  the  pioneer. 

The  total  mileage  and  acreage  of  the  land  grant  railways  and  the 
distribution  of  their  land  subsidies  ,by  provinces  will  be  found  in 
the  accompanying  tables  compiled  from  exhibits  .prepared  for  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Resources  Commissions.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  system  which  have  been  traced  piecemeal  in 
preceding  chapters  are  still  more  distinctly  traceable  in  the  cumu¬ 
lative  results.  It  was  the  frontier  which  paid:  and  the  remoter  the 
frontier,  either  in  time  or  place,  the  heavier  was  apt  to  be  the  price. 

For  more  than  650  miles  of  Ontario  mileage  for  the  main  line  of 

1  Set  Vol.  I  of  th..  .tries,  p.  SS. 
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the  C.P.R.,  not  a  single  acre  of  land  subsidy  came  from  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario.  For  a  total  of  1,287  mile^  of  land  grant  railways 
in  Manitoba  scarcely  more  than  3,500,000  acres  of  land  subsidy 
were  finally  patented  in  that  province — an  average  of  less  than 
2,760  acres  per  mile.  Alberta  secured  a  railway  mileage  of  a  little 
more  than  805  miles  from  the  land  grant  system  but  contributed 
more  than  13,000,000  acres  to  the  land  subsidies — more  than  16,000 


Table  IV — Land  Grant  Railways  ( continued  on  p.  303) 

Mileage,  Land  Subsidies  (In  Acres),  Earned  and  Patented,  By  Provinces 


acres  per  mile.  Saskatchewan,  though  not  the  remotest  geographi¬ 
cal  frontier,  was  in  several  physiographical  respects  the  last  in 
point  of  time.  That  province  contributed  more  than  17,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  for  every  mile  of  land 
grant  railway  built  within  its  boundaries — a  total  acreage  of  more 
than  15,190,000  acres  for  a  little  more  than  885  miles  of  railway. 
With  a  little  less  than  24.4  per  cent,  of  land  grant  railway  mileage 
Saskatchewan  contributed  nearly  half  the  acreage  of  the  whole 
federal  railway  land  grant  system. 

Not  one  of  the  land  grant  railways  failed  to  select  land  subsidies 
in  Saskatchewan.  No  fewer  than  seven  of  these  had  no  mileage 
whatever  in  that  province — the  Pipestone  Extension  of  the  C.P.R., 
the  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
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Company,  the  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  Colonization  Railway, 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Western,  the  Great  North-West  Central, 
and  the  Manitoba  and  South  Eastern.  More  than  1,820,000  acres 
of  land  subsidies  “earned”  by  these  railways  exclusively  in  other 
provinces  were  finally  selected  in  Saskatchewan.  Three  other 
lines  with  but  a  fraction  of  their  mileage  in  that  province  selected 
th$re  the  bulk  of  their  land  subsidies.  The  Souris  Branch  of  the 
C.P.R.,  with  a  little  over  43  per  cent,  of  its  mileage  in  Saskatchewan 
located  nearly  99  per  cent,  of  its  land  subsidy  in  that  province. 


*  Of  this,  267.88  milct  were  in  B.C. 
t  Of  this,  1,312.42  acres  were  in  B.C. 

The  Manitoba  and  North-Western  with  a  little  more  than  22.4 
per  cent,  of  its  mileage  in  Saskatchewan  selected  more  than  71.7 
per  cent,  of  its  land  grant  acreage  there.  The  Canadian  Northern 
built  less  than  19.25  per  cent,  of  its  mileage,  and  located  more  than 
89.4  per  cent,  of  its  land  subsidy,  in  Saskatchewan.  Even  Mani¬ 
toba  which  regarded  itself  for  nearly  two  generations  as  a  character¬ 
istic  “frontier”  community  exploited  by  the  economic  interests 
of  eastern  Canada,  contrived,  as  we  have  seen,  to  expedite  the 
building  of  the  Manitoba  and  North-Western  by  foreclosing  on 
land  grant  securities  whichjwere_ioeatech and  administered  and 
sold  by  Manitoba -in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

Much  of  this  vicarious  “indemnity  selection”  for  land  grant 
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acreage  might  have  been  forestalled  had  it  been  possible  to  restrict 
railway  land  subsidies,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  the  regions  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  railways,  or  to  avoid  the  feature  which  was  more 
directly  responsible  than  any  other  for  the  anomalies  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  system — the  stipulation-that  railway  land  grant  acreage  must 
be  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”.  The  conditions  which  made  neces¬ 
sary  the  Canadian  practice  have  already  been  outlined.  To  locate 
a  land  grant  of  25,000,000  acres  for  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R. 
“from  Winnipeg  to  Jasper  House”  on  any  systematic  plan  of  odd- 
numbered  sections  contiguous  to  the  railway  would  have  required 
a  railway  belt  not  of  48  but  of  75  miles.  The  very  range  of  “in¬ 
demnity  selection”  opened  the  door  to  some  plausible  stipulation 
with  regard  to  quality;  and  this  in  turn  precipitated  the  unseemly 
scramble  for  desirable  reserves  which  resulted  in  railway  land 
grants  “fairly  fit  for  settlement?’  in  almost  every  eligible  area  of 
Western  Canada. 

‘  The  net >  result  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen  at  that  time, 
or  indeed  until  the  technique  of  dry  farming  had  been  scientifically 
developed  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  As  a  result  of  the  railway  land 
grant  system  the  odd-numbered  sections  of  the. -most  eligible 
agricultural  areas  of  Western  Canada  had  been  reserved  from  the 
operation  of  the  free-homestead  system, .and  had  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  by  homesteaders  on  contiguous  quarter  sections 
throughout  the  fertile  bel^  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
practically  every  enterprising  homesteader  in  Western  Canada, 
after  establishing  himself  upon  his  own  quarter  section  of  free  land, 
had  a  reasonably  assured  prospect  of  buying  an  adjoining  quarter 
section,  and  of  developing,  under  -the  most  approved  technique  of 
western  agriculture,  the  most  effective  unit  of  farm  production. 

..Much  of  course  depended  upon  the  price;  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
upon'  wide  variations  in  soil  and  rainfall.  In  addition  to  the 
31,780,000  acres  of  railway  lands  in  odd-numbered  sections  there 
were  more  than  6,630,000  acres  of  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  for  sale  in 
sections  8  sand  26  throughout  the  fertile  belt.  School  lands,  also, 
in  sectionsMI  and  29  in  every  township,  played  a  distinctive  part, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  the  same  process,  with  an  estimated  area  of 
about  9,350,000  acres.2  There  were  more  than  47,750,000  acres, 
therefore,  for  sale  in  Western  Canada,  in  evenly  distributed  sections 
conti'guous  in  every  instaqce  (except  in  the  irrigation  block)  to.  a 
free  homestead.  -  / 

1  Report  oj  Department  of  Interbr,  19S0  (Ottawa:  King’s  Printer),  p.\26.  / 
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While  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  and  school  lands  account  for  nearly 
16,000,000  actes  of  this  area,  railway  lands  provided  at  once  the 
largest  and  the  cheapest  acreage  for  agricultural  enterprise  and 
expansion.  Much  of  the  railway  land  grant  acreage  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  disposed  of,  like  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  and  school.  Jands,  primarily 
for  purposes  of  revenue.  Many  of  the  colonization  railways  turned 
their  land  grants  over  to’ land  companies  whose  sales  policies  had 
as  little  perhaps  to  do  with  the  parent  railways  as  with  their  rivals 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  There  were  conspicuous  exceptions, 
however;  and 'it  is  doubtful  if  any  category  of  Dominion  Lands  has 
contributed  more  than  the  land  grants  ofithe  C.P.R.  to  the  interests 
of  permanent  and  prosperous  settlement  in  Western  Canada. 

2.  Sales  and  Prices 

Next  to  the  construction  of  the  C.P.R.  and  branch  line  “coloniza¬ 
tion  railways”  during  the  land  grant  period,  the  ultimate  test  of 
the  system  was  the  use  that  was  made  of  more  than  31,780,000 
acres  of' Dominion  Lands  by  the  railways  which  received  them  as 
land  subsidies. 

The  stages*  beyond  the  intermediate  alienation  of  Dominion 
Lands  to  the  railways  lie  technically  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief 
survey.  In  reality  the  subsequent  stages  of  alienation  to  third 
and  fourth  parties  ranging  from  land  companies  to  private  specula¬ 
tors  and  actual  settlers,  are  the  vitally  important  aspects  of  the 
whole  process.3  Enough,  at  least,  may  be  ded.uced  from  evidence 
already  available  to  permit  of  comparison  in  a  later  chapter  with 
other  categories  of  Dominion  Lands. 

The  land  sales  of  the  land  grant  railways-1  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  were  regularly  reported  to  the  government  after  -1$93, 
and  the  following  statistics  have  been  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  1930  as  revised  for  the  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  Commissions  of  1934-1935.4  '•  -  • 

It  woqld  be  rash  to  draw  too  definite  conclusions  from  statistics 
that  were  never  intended  perhaps  for  such  an  analysis.  The  figures 
for  sales  are  for  gross'sales  only.  The  revestments  and  cancellations 
from  year  to  year — sometimes,  during  periods  of  depression,  in 


1934). 


4  Report  of  Department  of  Interior,  1930 ,  pp.  27-28. 
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Table  V — Statement  of  Lands  Sales  by  Land  Grant  Railways  a 
•  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 


Year 

Huds 

Co 

Canadia 

Railway 

n  Pacific 
Company 

Manitoba  South¬ 
western  Colonization 
Railway  Company 

Acre. 

Amount 

Acre. 

Amount 

7  Acrc, 

Amount 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1893 . 

1894 . 

7,526 

48,225 

43,155 

131,628 

6^312 

280,003 

1895 . 

4,341 

23,209 

55,453 

176,950 

5,623 

22,330 

1896 . 

9,299 

52,410 

66,624 

220,360 

21,254 

88,568 

1897 . 

10,784 

53,277 

135,681 

431,095 

63,800 

634,644 

1898 . 

62,000 

310,000 

242,135 

757,792 

106,473 

363,982 

1899.  ... 

56,875 

274,625 

261,832 

814,857 

58,019 

199,558 

1900 . 

70,196 

352,631 

379,091 

1,152,836 

133,507 

437,449 

1901 . 

82,308 

-  399,804 

339,985 

lj,046,665 

59,749 

214,953 

1902  ' . 

269,577 

1,412,332 

1,362,478 

4,440,500 

206,411 

713,365 

1903 . 

330,046 

1,939,804 

2,260,722 

8,472,250 

250,372 

699,210 

1904 . 

144,857 

879,910 

857,474 

3,516,864 

.  29,522 

113,303 

1905 . 

139,721 

865,905 

411,451 

2,045,800 

80,342 

296,936 

1906  .... 

236,191 

1,863,375 

1,012,322 

6,015,060 

83,418 

360,889 

1907* . 

'  \69,158 

742,221 

851,083 

’  4,817,682 

3,051 

22,645 

1908  .... 

k,184 

267,215 

81,060 

727,367 

31,982 

153,007 

1909  . 

/25,449 

288,836 

29,331 

383,390 

10,396 

84,845 

1910 . 

104,382 

1,297,454- 

-  655,-585- 

10,473,42-5  - 

14,501- 

— 126^950- 

1911. . .  . . . 

267,038 

3,747,768 

‘”71 5,095 

10,372,661 

20,313 

284,859 

1912 . 

42,554 

808,943 

855,280 

12,420,488 

18,932 

117,497 

1913 . 

53,581 

1,128,806 

447,158 

6,348,352 

2,768 

48,639 

•1914  . 

26,292 

572,837 

263,962 

4,242,089 

7,626 

91,948 

1915  ...  . 

16,400 

306,550 

151,262 

2,496,872 

489 

5,508 

1916  . 

79,310 

1,273,144 

242,215 

■  3,670,421 

4,780 

58,808 

1917 . 

254,941 

4,234,244 

405,764 

6, 612,040 

12,470 

165,245 

1918  .  .. 

386,394 

6,914,947 

545,284 

11,044,883 

25,933 

321,005 

1919..  .. 

285,561 

4,978,950 

602,555 

10,580,669 

5,289 

67,214 

1920 . 

276,629' 

4,724,941 

571,571 

•  11,356,146 

4,623 

56,760 

1921 . 

178,301 

3,037,369 

275,636 

5,898,994 

1,518 

20,058 

1922 . 

"  33,595 

545,611 

'  101,497 

1,732,350 

1,519 

15,497 

1923 . 

24,976 

366,257 

83,485 

1,248,968” 

373 

5,107 

1924 . 

33,434 

456,386 

45,911 

775,205 

637 

3,822 

1925 . 

84,758 

1,117,618 

91,295 

1,602,524 

1,701 

13,890 

1926 . 

184,595 

2,276,129 

168,988 

2,263,919 

3,72 3 

31,043 

1927 . 

282,670 

3,414,539 

249,497 

2,979,958 

3,695 

27,043 

1928 . 

289,713 

3,546,598 

387,034 

4,349,779 

4,910 

46,256 

1929 . 

289,903 

3,349,574 

447,594 

4,902,593 

8,266 

61,134 

1930 . 

215,992 

2,090,472 

255,151 

3,145,513 

6,892 

49,478 

Totals..... 

4,950,531 

59,962,916 

1 6,044, 8"80 

153,964,233 

1,315,353 

6,361,000 

*  Nine  months  to  March  31. 
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Table  VI — Statement  of  Lands  Sales  by  Land  Grant  Railways  and 
by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 


Year 

Qi/Appell 
AND  SASK 

Railroad  a 

,  Long  Lake 

d  Steamboat 

Caloary  a. 

d  Edmonton 
Company 

Canadian 

Railway 

Company 

Acre. 

Amount 

Acres 

'  Amount 

Acre. 

Amount 

$ 

s 

2 

1895  . 

2,391 

46*815 

9*436 

178,517 

53,335 

128,256 

352,037 

1903 . 

843 ,900 

1,476*900 

231,800 

909,600 

183,736 

631,503 

129,007 

563,507 

64,469 

313,575 

109,191 

512,898 

231,707 

1,221,469 

1906  .... 

85,784 

480,063 

204,966 

1,014,351 

1907* . 

1,353 

16, m 

59,515 

346,064 

289,576 

1,711,109 

1908....... 

5,621 

68,869 

8,606 

75,644 

196,946 

1,746,504 

1909,2..  . 

27,662 

380,371 

6,370 

66,508 

'1910 . 

106,000  1 

964,600 

18,32-3 

'  182,926 

285,428 

2,783,010 

1911...  . 

113,533 

1,237,204 

11,820 

116,231 

277,414 

3,336,797 

1912 . 

35,213 

495,116 

10,853 

154,424 

365,926 

4,216,578 

1913 . 

15,395 

255,399 

4,155 

44,212 

182,491 

2,009,642 

1914 . 

1,629 

21,546 

19,575 

460,129 

182,491 

2,009,642 

191  5 

1,292 

19,118 

23,042 

444,018 

. 

1916 

12,246 

180,361 

11,689 

172,033 

1917 . 

21,533 

331,596 

33,821 

573,875 

17,796 

298,938 

1918 . 

‘  49,723 

783,062 

53,335 

•  815,628 

39,546 

732,351 

1918 . 

33,838 

527,670 

31,774 

479,496 

65,110 

1,261,963 

1920 . 

32,095 

474,895 

26,953 

425,656 

86,305 

1,685,241 

1921 . 

11,432 

160,472 

11,681 

■  191,928 

69,934 

1,455,319 

1922 . 

1,274 

22,315 

3,024 

51,603 

14,163 

263,199 

1923  . 

1,122 

17,000 

1,013 

15,552 

11,214 

•*190,112 

1924  . 

6,242 

92,145 

1,283 

14,144 

71,489 

1,103,421 

1925 . 

1,925 

28,571 

8,499 

132,504 

56,981 

770'680 

1926 . 

7,623 

115,603 

10,145 

93,642 

79,088 

1,127,973 

1927 . 

9,985 

142,968 

8,658 

96,799 

107,511 

1-, 586, 850 

1928 . 

7,888, 

93,833 

17,162  | 

205,695 

67,714 

924,018 

1929...  . 

5,393 

!  73,201 

17,628 

199,975 

83,507 

1,189,833 

1930  . 

■  7,727 

32,908 

6,039 

68,378 

67,466 

934,900 

Total's.... 

1,533,685 

8,467,178 

1,576,929 

9,460,156 

3,302,974 

34,518,978 

*  Nine  month»  to  March  31. 
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Table  VII — Statement  of  Land%  Sales  by  Land  Grant  Railways  and 
by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 


Cl 

Jorth-West-  . 

Total 

Averace 

Companies 

Acre, 

Amount 

Acres 

Amount 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1893 . 

120,211 

1894 . 

68,668 

1895..  .  . 

114,623 

1896  ..  .. 

108,016 

1897  . 

222,225 

1898 . 

448,623 

%  1R 

1899 . 

462,494 

T  9ft 

1900. ...'.. 

648,379 

%  97 

1901 . 

621,027- 

1902 . 

2,201,795 

1903 . 

128,435 

522,490 

4,229,011 

C.  14,651,757 

3.46 

190.4 . 

41,858  ' 

177,081 

1,267,187 

5,564,240 

4.39 

1905 . 

17,593 

103,564 

990,005 

5,046,572 

5.09 

1906 . 

20,003 

137,503 

1,642,684 

9,871,241 

6.01 

1907* . 

4,023 

41,470 

1,277,759 

-7,697,980 

6.02 

1908 . 

1,294 

13,855 

346,693 

3,052,461  « 

8.80 

1909..,  . 

165 

7,935 

99,373 

1,211,885 

11.08 

1910....  r.  . 

571 

6,863 

1,184,790' 

15,835,228 

13.36 

1911 . 

1,438 

27,417 

1,406,651 

19,122,937 

13.59 

1912  .... 

’632 

11,373„ 

1,329,390 

18,224,419 

13.70 

1913 . 

1,601 

32,105 

707,149 

9,867,155 

13.95 

1914'..  .. 

501,575 

7  398  191 

1915  . 

316 

6,956 

192^801 

3,119,022 

17.01 

1916  .... 

4,646 

81,182 

354,886 

5,435,949 

15.32 

1917 . 

8,829 

141,439 

755,154 

12,357,377 

16.35 

1918 . 

16,021 

275,724 

1,116,236 

20,887,600 

18.71 

1919  .... 

14,530 

252,774 

1,038,657  . 

18,148,736 

17.47 

1920  .... 

27,981 

464,586 

1,026,157 

19,188,225 

18.69 

1921 . 

5,128 

96,616 

553,630 

10,8)60,756 

19.61 

1922....... 

167 

2,997 

155,239 

2,633,572 

16.96 

1923 . 

1,120 

21,638 

123,303 

1,864,634 

15.12 

1924  . 

799 

14,934  i 

159,795 

2,460,057 

15.39 

1925 . 

2,246 

35,151  , 

247,405 

3,700,938 

14.95 

1926..  .  . 

3,660 

45,907 

457,822 

5,954,216 

13.01 

1927 . 

•  4,463 

47,531 

666,479 

8,295,688 

12.45 

1928 . 

9,183 

93,582 

783,604 

9,259,761 

11.82 

1929...  . 

7,478 

82,378 

859,769 

9,858,688 

11.46 

1930  .  . 

3,813 

38,966' 

563,080 

6, 360,615 

11.30 

Totals.... 

327,993 

2,784,017 

29,052,345 

275,518,485 

9.46 
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excess  of  sales — do  not%ppear  in  the  picture.  Neither  acreage  nor 
price,  therefore,  throws  much  light  upon  the  net  results  for  per¬ 
manent  settlement.  For  i^ilway  lands  as  for  school  lands  and 
Hudson’s  Bay  lands  the  prices  for  the  “boom  periods”  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  “mine  run”  of  land  prices;  and  the  cancellations 
and  revestments  thereafter  were  correspondingly  heavy.  General 
price  levels  in  the  twentieth  century,  moreover,  are  scarcely  com¬ 
parable  with  the  meagre  proceeds  of  land  sales  during  the  lean  years 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties:  much  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land 
corresponded  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  of  government,  and 
is  therefore  not  attributable  to  contiguous  settlement  or  the  more 
general  controls  which  have  determined  the  range  and  density  of 
permanent  settlement. 

Certain  distinctions  in  price,  however,  are  traceable  clearly 
enough  to  indicate  distinctions  in  policy.  School  lands  and  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  lands  may  serve  as  standards  of  comparison.  For 
Hudson’s  Bay  lands,  as  we  have  seen,  the  average  gross  sales  price 
was  312.10  per  acre — nearly  5,000,000  acres,  including  second  sales 
of  revestments  from  time  to  time,  were  disposed  of  at  a  sales  price 
of  about  360,000,000.  These  sales,  it  must  be  remembered  also, 
were  from  lands  evenly  distributed  in  fixed  sections,  numbers  8 
and  26  in  each  township  throughout  the  fertile  belt.  School  lands 
which  represented  also,  in  sections  11  and  29  of  every  township, 
the  “mine  run”  of  the  fertile  belt,  and  were  sold  like  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  lands  primarily  for  purposes  of  revenue,  yielded  still  higher 
gross  prices,  while  net  proceeds  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  every 
other  category  of  Dominion  Lands.  Even  in  Manitoba  the  gross 
price  averaged  $9.79  per  acre.  In  Alberta  it  was  314.40  per  acre, 
and  in  Saskatchewan  316.85  per  acre. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  therefore,  that  from  1893  to 
1930,  C.P.R.  lands,  located  under  the  most  favourable  system  of 
“indemnity  selection”  ever  devised,  and  comprising  no  acreage 
whatever  that  was  not  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”,  were  sold  at  an 
average  gross  sales  price  of  less  than  39.60  per  acre.  Excluding 
irrigation  lands  which  averaged  over  340  per  acre,  the  average 
gross  sales  price  of  C.P.R.  agricultural  lands  was  given  before  the 
Saskatchewan  Commission  as  37.63  per  acre — a  total  acreage  of 
23,416,221  acres  ai  a  gross  sales  price  of  3178,625,110.  Even  with 
irrigation  lands  included,  the  average  gross  sales  price  was  38.5-5 
per  acre,  and  the  average  net  sales  price,  after  deducting  cancella¬ 
tions  and  revestments,  $7.37  per  acre.  It  is  obvious  that  many 
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considerations  other  than  cash  proceeds  entered  into  C.P.R.  policy 
in  the  use  which  they  made  of  their  princely  land  grant. 

For  other  land  grant  railways  the  prices  seem  inconclusive.  The 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  grants  which  included  much  grazing  land, 
sold  at  an  average  gross  sales  price  of  about  $6  per  acre.  The 
Manitoba  and  Southwestern  Colonization  lands  were  disposed  of 
rapidly  at  low  prices — after  1885  by  the  Land  Commissioner  of  the 
C.P.R.  The  average  gross  sales  price  was  less  than  $4.85  per  acre, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  the  total 
of  1,315,000  were  sold  during  the  decade  .from  1897  at  less  than 
$3.70  per  acre.  Of  the  other  subsidiaries  of  the  C.P.R.,  the  Great 
North-West  Central  lands,  it  would  seem,  were  sold  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage — some  328,000  acres  for  a  gross  Sales  price  of  $2,784,000, 
a  gross  average  of  a  little  less  than  $8.50  per  acre. 

The  low  sales  prices  of  the  C.P.R.  and  its  subsidiaries  stand  in 
contrast  not  only  with  Hudson’s  Bay  and  school  lands,  which 
were  sold  avowedly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  with  the  land 
subsidies  of  the  Canadian  Northern  system  and  the  Qu’Appelle, 
Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  line.  The  latter  disposed  of  more 
than  half  its  acreage  in  1903 — chiefly,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  .Company — at  phenomenally  low  prices. 
Nearly  850,000  acres  were  sold  for  less  than  $1,500,000.  The  rest, 
however,  averaged  more  than  $10  per  acre.  For  the  Canadian 
Northern  land  sales  the  gross  average  price  was  more  than  $10.45 
per  acre,  the  highest  average  gross  sales  price  obtained  by  any 
railway  under  the  railway  land  grant  system. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  average  gross  sales  price  for  all  railway 
lands  and  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  together  was  $9.46  per  acre,  and 
that  recent  sales  brought  substantially  higher  prices.  Before  the 
organization  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  1906  the  average  never 
reached  $5  per  acre. 

A  more  accurate  comparison  may  perhaps  be  attempted  from 
the  evidence  before  the  Saskatchewan  Commission  for  land  sales 
in  Saskatchewan  alone  for  the  decade  and  a  half  from  1915  to  1930 
(Table  VIII). 

It  will  be  noted  that  even  for  Saskatchewan  lands,  selected 
largely  from  the  first  Northern  Reserve  remote  from  the  main  line 
of  the  C.P.R.,  the  Canadian  Pacifier  systematically  sold  lands  at 
prices  appreciably  lower  than  the  average  gross  sales  price  obtained 
by  the  Canadian  Northern.  The  fact-that  the  proceeds  of  C.P.R. 
land  sales  oyer  so  long  a  range  of  time  were  systematically  “ploughed 
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back  into  development”  is  open  to  the  same  interpretation.  The 
land  grant  in  C.P.R.  policy  was  directed  to  functions  less  direct 
and  immediate  than  cash  proceeds  and  dividends. 

3.  C.P.R.  Land  Policies 

The  use  to  which  the  railways  put  their  land  subsidies  can 
scarcely  be  traced  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  this  brief  survey; 

Table  VIII — Railway  Land  Grant  Sales  in  Saskatchewan,  1916-1930 


(Average  prices  in  dollars  per  acre) 


but  the  land  grants  to  railways  and  particularly  to  the  C.P.R., 
were  recognized  from  the  beginning  as  intermediate  alienations 
which  still  concerned  Dominion  policy  and  might  conceivably  have 
a  profound  influence  upon  it.  The  C.P.R.  inherited  in  its  own 
right,  at  one  time  or  another,6  an  area  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
Nova  Scotia,  in  addition  to  the  reversion  to  an  area  more  than  four 
times  the  size  of  Prince  Edward  Island  from  its  land  grant  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  The  chief  clerk  in  the  C.P.R.  Land  Department  for 

6  Including  the  6,793,000  acres  surrendered  in  1886  to  retire  indebtedness  to  the  government,  and 
the  land  grants  for  the  Souris  Branch  and  the  Pipestone  Extension. 
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many  years6  estimated  the  total  area  administered  by  the  Company 
at  “about  thirty  millions  of  acres”™  The  administration  of  this 
vast  principality  could  not  fail  to  be  a  national  concern  of  the  first 
importance.7  A  brief  outline  of  C.P.R.  lands  policy  must  be 
attempted  here  in  anticipation  of  a  comparison  with  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  Dominion  Lands  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

“In  one  respect”,  writes  Dr.  Hedges,  “the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  unique  among  land  grant  railways  in  North  America. 
Other  companies  sold  land;  the  Canadian  Pacific  actually  colonized 
it.”8  While  this  is  true  of  the  irrigation  tract  in  Alberta,  it  is  true 
also  that  many  other  aspects  of  their  land  policy  subserved  very 
directly  the  interests  of  the  Dominion  in  land  settlement:  and  this 
would  be  true  also,  perhaps,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  of  one  or  two 
others  of  the  land  grant  railways.  The  share  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  Western  Canada  has 
passed  into  a  tradition  which  the  whole  Dominion  may  be  more 
disposed  to  recognize  in  these  days  of  economic  adversity  than 
during  the  buoyant  years  of  nation-wide  prosperity.  This  tradition 
was  well  expounded  by  a  veteran  of  the  Company  (Mr.  Frank  W. 
Russell)  before  the  Saskatchewan  Resources  Commission:  “We 
were  a  -paternal  institution  in  Western  Canada.  .  .  .  We  built 
Western  Canada.”  The  senior  counsel  for  Saskatchewan  (P.  H. 
Gordon,  K.C.)  replied,  “Quite  right.”  The  senior  counsel  for  the 
Dominion  (J.  McG.  Stewart,  K.C.)  added,  “I  agree  with  that, 
too.”  “Everybody  must  agree  with  that,”  remarked  the  witness; 
and  one  of  the  Commissioners  (Mr.  Justice  Bigelow)  concluded  the 
exchange  with  the  observation,  “No  argument  there.”  It  will 
not  be  necessary  here  to  examine  this  tradition  too  critically.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  ample  evidence  to  explain  its  prevalence 
and  <to  vindicate  its  origin  in  sober  history. 

The  early  years  of  the  Company  were  overshadowed  by  the 
desperate  necessity  of  financing  and  completing  a  national  enter¬ 
prise.  Several  early  sales  of  the  “main  line”  grant  were  made, 
under  this  necessity,  to  land  companies  like  the  Canada  North-West 
Land  Company  and  the  Ontario  and  Qu’Appelle  Land  Company 
*n  acrea8e  s°ld  by  1884  (3,600,263  acres)  more 

t^lan  ^^pw’000  acres  had  been  disposed  of  in  this  way.  Within  a 
decad«|lhe  Ontario  and  Qu’Appelle  Company  found  itself  unable 

«  Mr  Frank  W.  Russell  before  the  Saskatchewan  Commission. 

7  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  forthcoming  study  of  C.P.R.  land  administration  in  detail 

by  Dr.  Hedges.  -  i 

8  Op.  at.,  p.  121. 
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to  carry  out  the  terms  of  its  contract,  and  surrendered  about 
136,500  acres  of  its  purchase  back  to  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Within 
another  decade  the  technique  of  land  companies  had  improved 
under  the  stimulus  of  migration  from  the  Western  States,  combined 
with  physiographical  factors  and  world  conditions  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  for  Western  Canada.  Under  such  auspices,  land  companies 
like  the  North-West  Colonization  Company  of  1902  gave  promise 
for  a  time  of  rivalling  with  C.P.R.  lands  the  exploits  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Valley  Land  Company  with  the  land  grants  of  the 
Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Railroad  and  Steamboat 
Company. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half,  however,  the  policy  of  the  C.P.R.  in 
dealing  with  its  own  lands  followed  closely  the  practice  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Company  in  which,  in  finance  as 
well  as  in  technique,  the  Canadian  Pacific  syndicate  had  its  origin. 
More  important  than  the  cash  proceeds  to  the  Company  was  the 
ability  of  the  settler  to  buy  land  at  moderate  prices,  to  get  it  under 
cultivation  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  produce  that  indispensable 
commodity  for  the  prosperity  of  a  pioneer  economy — an  export 
staple  for  world  markets.  Freight  rates  on  wheat  were  more  im¬ 
portant  than  deferred  payments  on  inflated  land  prices.  The 
resources  of  the  Company  were  directed  from  the  outset  not  to  the 
manipulation  of  real  estate  on  a  variable  market,  but  to  the  far 
sounder  interests  of  settlement  and  transportation. 

Until  1895  the  usual  price  of  C.P.R.  lands  to  the  settler  was  $2.50 
per  acre,  with  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  at  least  half  the 
quarter  section  within  the  period  of  the  contract,  and  a  rebate  of 
31.25  for  every  acre  so  brought  under  cultivation^  For  many  years  . 
the  reaction  from  the  “boom”  sales  of  the  early  eighties  almost 
destroyed  land  sales.  The  cancellations  and  revestments  in  1886 
amounted  to  280,000  acres,  “many  times  the  acreage  .  .  .  sold  that 
year.”-.-  It  was  not  until  1890  that  the  total  acreage  sold  (exclusive 
of  the  6,793,014  acres  surrendered  at  the  rate  of  3L50  per  acre  to 
the  Dominion  in  1886)  reached  again  the  area  of  3,600,000  acres 
in  the  land  grant  balance  sheet  of  the  Company  for  1884.  By 
1892  some  three  and  three-quarter  million  acres  had  been  sold,  but 
by  1896  cancellations  and  revestments  from  the  Ontario  and, 
Qu’Appelle  Land  Company  had  again  reduced  the  acreage  sold  by 
the  Compatiy  almost  to  the  dimensions- of  1884 — 3,623,066  acres. 

By  1900  a  turn  in  the  tide  was  visible.  More  than' four  and  a 
quarter  million  acres  of  the  Company’s  own  lands  had  been  sold, 
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and  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  already  beginning  to  absorb  the 
subsidiary  land  grant  railways  and  their  lucrative  land  grants. 

In  1899  the  proceeds  of  the  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Railway  Company  land  sales  appeared  regularly  in  the  C.P.R. 
balance  sheet,  to  be  followed  by  those  of  the  Great  North-West 
Central  in  1902  and  those  of  the  Manitoba  and  North-Western 
in  1903.  By  1912  when  the  whole  lands  administration  of  the 
Company  was  reorganized  under  a  Natural  Resources  Department 
with  headquarters  in  Calgary,  more  than  13,750,000  acres  of 
C.P.R.  land  grants  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  form  of  agricultural 
lands  and  town  sites.  In  1913  the  Company  avowed  the  “policy  of 
selling  lands  to  settlers  only.”  Meanwhile  the  attempt  was  being 
made  to  liquidate  the  inheritance  from  previous  “land  booms”  in 
the  Company’s  policy.  “Considerable  areas  had  been  bought  by 
Land  Companies  and  others  for  speculative  purposes.”  By  1917 
“nearly  all  of  these  purchasers  were  in  default  and  nothing  was 
being  done  with  the  lands.”  It  became  a  settled  policy  with  the 
Directors  to  negotiate  the  cancellation  of  such  contracts,  the  re- 
vestment  of  the  lands  in  the  Company,  and  rapid  re-sale  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.' 

The  price  of  C.P.R.  lands  hitherto  had  remained  consistently  low. 

Up  to  1906  the  gross  sales  had  never  averaged  35  per  acre.  The 
gross  acreage  sold  (with  no  reduction  for  re.vestments),  the  gross 
sales  price  and  the  average  price  per  acre  from  1893  to  1930  are 
given  in  Table  IX. 

The  net  sales  after  cancellations  and  revestments  are  not  so 
easily  computed.  From  an  official  return  made  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  C.P.R.  for  the  Saskatchewan  Resources  Commission  (April 
14,  1934)  the  gross  sales  and  cancellations,  for  agricultural  lands 
only,  were  given  at  that  time  as  in  Table  X.  « 

Deducting  from  this1  total  the  amount  of  deferred  payments  and 
adding  the  interest  on  deferred  payments  and  miscellaneous  receipts, 
the  net  proceeds  of  agricultural  lands  for  the  C.P.R.  were  given  at 
3143,961,248.61.  Including  town  sites,  the  total  proceeds,  ac-  'X, 
cording  to  Dominion  officials,  would  amount  to  about  3176,000,000. 
Against  this  were  charged  administrative  expenditures  as  follows: 


Lands . 354,973,286.45 

T°wn  sites .  6,425,642.93 

Irrigation  Appropriations .  22,539,498.46 

Immigration  and  Colonization .  10,232,781.21 


<Total . .  294,171,209.05 
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Table  IX — Canadian  Pacific  Lands  Sales  (Gross)* 


Year 

Acres 

(dollars) 

Average  per 

1893  . 

93,184 

295,288 

3.17 

1894 . 

43,155 

131,628 

3.05  - 

189S . 

55,453 

176,950 

3.19 

1896 . 

66,624 

220,360 

3.31 

1897 . 

435,681 

431,095 

3.18 

1898 . 

242,135 

757,792 

3.13 

1899 . 

261,832 

814,857 

3.11 

1900 . . 

379,091 

1,152,836 

3.04 

1901 . 

339,985 

1,046,665 

3.07 

1902 . 

1,362,478 

4,440,500 

3.26 

1903 . 

2,260,722 

8,472,250 

3.75 

1904 . 

857,474 

3,516,864 

4.10 

1903 . 

411,451 

2,045,800 

4.97 

1906 . 

1,012,322 

6,015,060 

5.94 

1907 . 

851,083 

4,817,682 

5.66 

1908 . 

81,060 

727,367 

8.97 

1909 . 

29,331 

383,390 

•  13.75 

1910 . 

655,585 

10,473,425 

15.97 

1911 . : . 

715,095 

10,372,661 

14.44 

1912 . 

855,280 

12,420,488 

14.52 

1913 . 

447,158 

6,348,352 

14.20 

1914 . 

263,962 

4,242,089 

12.66 

1915 . 

151,262 

2,496,872 

16.51 

1916 . 

242,215 

3,670,421 

15.15 

1917 . 

405,764 

6,612,040 

16.30 

1918 . 

545,284 

11,044,883 

20.26 

1919 . 

602,555 

10,580,669 

17.56 

1920 . 

571,571 

11,356,146 

19.87 

1921 . 

275,636 

5,898,994 

21.40 

1922 . 

101,497 

1,732,350 

17.07 

1923  . . 

83,485 

1,248,968 

14.91 

1924 . 

45^911 

775,205 

16.88 

1925 . 

91,295 

1,602,524 

17.55 

1926 . 

168,988 

2,263,919 

13.40 

1927 . 

249,497 

2,979,958 

11.94 

1928 . 

387,034 

4,349,77 9 

11.24 

1929 . *. . 

447,594 

4,902,593  - 

10.95 

1930 . 

255,151 

3,145,513 

12.33 

Total.  . . 

16,044,880 

153,964,233 

9.53 

*  Report  oj  the  Department  0 f  the  Interior 
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It  is^obvious,  therefore,  that  proceeds  from  land  sales,  over  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  have  played  a  relatively  small  part 
in  the  financial  structure  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  a  still  smaller  part  in 
the  form  of  direct  dividends.  The  claim  of  the  Company  in  1917 
seems  to  have  remained  substantially  true  for  the  whole  range  of 
C.P.R.  land  policy: 

With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small  advantage  given  to  the  Share- 
-holdcrs  when,  in  1914,  they  were  offered  the  6%  Note  Certificates  secured  by 
outstanding  land  contracts,  all  the  net  money  that  came  to  the  Company  ?rom 
.the  sale  of  these  lands  was  devoted  to  the  railway  property,  taking  the  place  of 
that  much  capital  and  reducing  the  Company’s  annual  interest  charges  pro- 
'  portionately. 

Table  X— Sales  of  C.P.R.  L*nds  (1934) 


(dollars) 

Average  per 

(dollars)^ 

Gross  sales: 

684,491 

27,420,176.93 

40.06 

Non-irrigablc . 

23,416,221 

178,625,110.35 

7.63 

Total .  .... 

24,100,712 

206,045,287.28 

8.55 

Cancellations . 

5,520, OSS 

.  69,110,061  11 

12.34 

Net  Sales . 

18,580,657 

136,935,226  \7 

7.37 

The  distinctive  features  of  C.P.R.  land  policy,  however,  have 
been  not  only  the  relatively  moderate  prices  ofTheir  agricultural 
lands,  but  their  concern,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  rapid  and 
permanent  and  prosperous  settlement.  In  this  aspect. of  Canadian 
Pacific  enterprise  lies  its  chief  interest  for  Dominion  Lands  policy. 

The  integration  with  the  free-homestead  system  was  avowed 
from  the  outset.  As  early  as  1881  the  Minister  of  Railways  himself 
asserted  the  freedom  of  the  Dominion  “to  give  away  every  acre 
that  remains  in  our  possession-  should  the  public  interest  warrant 
it.”  Unlike  the  land  grant  railways  in  the  United  States  which 
tended  to  insist  upon  the  sale  of  intervening  government  lands  at 
prices  which  should  not  impair  the  market  for  railway  lands,  the 
C.P.R.  syndicate  were  quick  to  see  the  promise  of  a  different  tech¬ 
nique.  “No  policy  did  the  syndicate  pres’s  more  strongly  upon  us”, 
added  the  Minister  of  Railways  in  1881,  “than  that  of  settling  the 
land  as  fas°t  as  we  could.  They  said  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to 
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plant  a  free  settler  upon  every  acre  belonging  to  the  Government.” 

This  profession  was  made  good  in  practice:  in  the  interests 
primarily,  of  course,  of  sound  railway  ‘development.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Company  for  1884  the  homestead  policy  was  openly  advo¬ 
cated.  The  following  year  the  prime  motive,- -no  doubt,  was  also 
openly  avowed.  The  free-homestead  system  was,  “the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  effectual  method  of  giving  a  value  to,  and  creating  a  market 
"for,  the  Company’s  lands”: 

The  Directors  have  devoted  their  attention  almost  entirely  to  promoting  the 
settlement  of  the  free  Government  lands  within  the  railway  belt  and  south  of 
it  to  the  International  boundary,  meanwhile  making  little  effort  to  effect  sales 
-  of  its  own  lands.  Until  the  free  homesteads  are  pretty  well  taken  up  and  occu¬ 
pied,  there  cannot  be  any  great  quantity  of  land  sold  to  settlers.  The  free  home¬ 
stead  lands  in  the  railway  belt  and  south  of  it,  as  far  west  as  Moose  Jaw,  are 
already  largely  taken  up,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  there  will  be  a  good  market 
for  the  Company’s  lands  in  all  that  section'of  the  country,  when  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Land  Grant  as  an  asset  of  the  Company  will  begin  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  . 

Five  years  later  the  Company  decided  upon  “a  considerable 
reduction  in.  the  price  of  the  Company’s  lands  witly7  a  view  to 
hastening  their  sale  and  cultivation.”  By  1892  the  /policy,  mea-  j 
sured  by  results,  was  regarded  as  “remarkably  successful;  the 
acreage  disposed  of  during  the  year  was  four  times  greater  than, in/ 
1891.”  Success,  it  may  be  added,  may  have  been  due  also  to/ 
other  factors,  for  immigration  was  already  beginning  from  the 
United  States,  with  a  technique  which  was  soon  to  leave  its  mark 
upon  the  settlement  of  Western  Canada.  In  addition  to  free  lands 
taken  up  in  even-numbered  sections  reserved  for  homesteads,  the 
newcomers  purchased  87,680  acres  from  the  C.P.R.  The  trend 
from  the  quarter  section  to  the  half  section  or  three-quarter  section 
farm  was  already  beginning.  The  cancellations  after  the  boom 
of  the  early  eighties  had  “now  practically  ceased”.  By  1893  the 
C.P.R.  land  sales. jvere  settling  down  into  a  normal  and  expanding 
policy.  “The  CompahylsJands  are  seldom  sold  to  new  immigrants, 
but  generally  to  .those  who  have  already  established  "themselves  on 
free  homesteads,  and  who  from  their  improved  conditions  are  able^" 
to  increase  their  holdings  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  rail  vay 
lands.”  This  integration  ^fjailway  lands  with  free  homesteads, 
and  of  both  with  the  wider  interests  of  sound  agriculture  and  sound 
transportation,  was  to  become,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of  the  character¬ 
istic  features  of  Dominion  Lands  policy. 

Unfavourable  seasons  for  agriculture  were  of  course  reflected 
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immediately  in  land  sales.  When  grain  prices  were  low,  the  “es¬ 
tablished  farmer”  had  little  money  to  spare  and  little  incentive  to 
buy  new  land.  “Although  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  world’s  market 
has  never  been  so  low,”  reported  the  C.P.R..  directors  in  1893, 
“the  western  farmers  have  on  several  occasions  received  no  more 
for  their  wheat  than  at  the  present, -for  the  reason  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  late  years.  .• .  . 
Generally  speaking,  the  situation  of  the  farmers  is  relatively  better 
than  it  was  in  other  bad  years  in  the  past.  There  is  no  more 
reason  now  than  there  ever  has  been  to  doubt  the  future.”  The 
Canadian  Pacific  in  its  own  interests  could  be  relied  upon  to  sponsor 
the  cause  of  western  Cana'dian  agriculture. 

The  phenomenal  development  at  the  turn  of  the  century  will  be 
noted  in  the  chapter  on  the  free-homestead  system.  Land  sales 
bounded  up  pari  passu  with  free-h-omestead  entries.  The  gross 
acreage  sold  by  the  C.P.R.  in  1896  was  66,624  acres.  In  1897  it 
was  135,681;  in  1898  it  was  242,135  acres.  By  1902  it  had  increased 
to  339,985  acres.  The  following  year  it  bounded  up  to  1,362,478, 
acres.  Land  sales  were  quadrupled  in  a  single  year.  In  1903  sales 
were  nearly  doubled  again — more  than  2,260,000  acres.  The  sales 
of  the  two  years  1902  and  1903  more  than  doubled  the  sales  of  the 
preceding  ten.  The  singular  coordination  of  free-homestead  entries 
and  land  sales  will  be  noted  in  another  chapter.  More  accurately 
perhaps  than  the  free-homestead  system  itself,  the  land  sales  of  the 
C.P.R.  may  be  said  to  provide  at  this  stage  a  sound  Basic  index  of 
western  Canadian  development. 

With  the  adoption  in  1913  of  the  “policy  of  selling  lands  to  settlers 
only”,  expenditures  on  immigration  and  settlement,  estimated  -in 
1917  at  “approximately  .#17,000,000”,  wbre  still  more  closely 
integrated  with  the  general  policy  of  the  C.P.R.  In  confronting 
the  abnormal  conditions  after  the  war,  the  directors  reviewed  the 
functions  of  the  Company  as  an  agency  for  the  settlement  of  Western  • 
Canada:  ; 

The  Canadian  Pacific  for  many  years  has  been  the  most  active  colonization 
agency  in  Canada.  Settlers  to  the  number  of  54,000  (families)  have  been  placed 
upon  its  lands  alone,  and  the  cost  of  the  Company’s  activities  in  land  selling,  irri¬ 
gation  and  colonization  since  its  incorporation  has  been  extremely  large,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  approximately  368,000,000,  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  total 
^“expenditure  of , the  Dominion  Government  for  immigration  during  that  period.* 

The  relief  extended,  meanwhile,  to  purchasers  of  C.P.R.  lands 

5  Annual  Report  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  19SS,  p.  3. 
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was  prompt  and  generous.  A  plan  was  announced  in  1923/for  the 
alteration  of  outstanding  contracts  to  an  amortization'  system 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Federal  Loan  Board  in  the  United  , 
States.  Payments  were  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  , 
and  the  same  technique  was  applied  to  the  sale  of  the  Company’s 
unsold  acreage  “with  a  view  to  their  becoming  more  rapidly 
colonized”.  By  1925  it  was  stated  as  an  axiom  that  “the  sale  and 
settlement  of  its  unsold  lands  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  its  colonization  and  settlement  activities,  which, 
in  recent  years,  have  been  directed  to  the  general  settlement  of  the 
unsettled  portions  of  Canada  because  of  the  national  benefit  which 
would  thereby  accrue,  in  which  your  Company  would  largely 
share.”  ^  ' 

The  approach  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Company  was  a  fitting  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  more  comprehensive  review  of  the  Company’s  policy. 

In  1927  the  Company  maintained  no  fewer  than  68  colonization 
agencies  in  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  Up  to  ■ 
the  end  of  the  year  1924  it  claimed  the  direct  responsibility  for  the 
settlement  in  Western  Canada  of  some  55,000  families  who  “occu-  - 
pied  and  cultivated  30,000,000  acres  of  land.”  "A?  late  as  1926 
the  Company’s  Department  of  Colonization  and  Development 
directed  the  movement  of  approximately  50,000  European  immi¬ 
grants  to  lands  or  agricultural  employment.  Since  its  inception  ^ 
the  Company  had  spent  “nearly  375,000,000  for  colonization,  land  , 
settlement,  irrigation  or  similar  works — an  amount  exceeding  that  t 
,  spent  by  the  Dominion  Government  on  like  work  in  the  .same 
period.”  Up  to  March  31,  1926,  more  than  14,700,000  acres  of  the 
original  “main  line”  land  grant  had  been  told,  and  the  rest  of  the' 

’  Company’s  lands  were  for  sale  on  a  payment  of  7  per  cent,  cash, 
with  no  interest  accruing  or  other  payment  for  the  first  year, 
and  with  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  and  interest  amortized 
in  thirty-four  equal  annual  payments.  “I  know  of  no  organization 
in  any  country,”  added  the  president  of  the  Company,  “which 
gives  such  terms  to  settlers.  ...  At  no  time  during  the  life  of  the 
contract  is  the  purchaser  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  3200  a  year 
on  each  quarter  section,  except  in  the  case  of  the  higher  priced 
irrigated  land.  In  the  United  States  and  other  countries  he  would 
pay  more  than  this  amount  in  annual  rental  alone.” 

Beginnine  in  1910  more  than  245,000  acres  were  developed  as  ' 
ready-made  farms:  noTeweT~rfran--82i_i5iRtoved  farms  were  or- 
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to  improve  the  agricultural  technique  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
The  3,000,000  acre  irrigation  project  of  the  Company  dn  Alberta 
was  “the  largest  private  enterprise  of  its  kind  ever,  carried  out.” 
No  other  agency  short  of  the  government  itself  could  perhaps  have 
undertaken  so  vast  an  outlay  for  such  an  experiment;  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  #20,000,000,  with  over  4,000  miles  of, main 
and  secondary  canals  and  distributing  ditches. 

In  reviewing  this  record  before  the  Saskatchewan  Commission, 
a  retired  official  of  the  Company  could  reaffirm,  with  pardonable 
pride,  the  claims  of  the  Company  during  the  formative  stages  of  a 
frontier  community.  The  C.P.R.  was  a  “paternal  institution  in 
Western  Canada”.  Even  during  the  depression  no  cancellations 
were  ever  forced  against  bona  fide  settlers.  The  land  policy  of  the 
Company  was  “not  a  real  estate  proposition  at  all.  It  was  the 
building  up  for  an  empire  in  the  West.”  Above  all,  the  integration 
of  the  land  policy  of  the  C.P.R.  with  the  free-homestead  policy  of 
the  government  was  close  and  vital  to  both:  “the  homestead  policy 
was  the  foundation  on  which  we  worked.”  “In  the  first  years 
our  efforts  were  more  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  homesteads 
than  to  the  selling  of  our  own  lands.”  “We  built  Western  Canada.” 
It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  qualify  too  critically  these  partial 
and  interested  estimates.  A  detailed  study  of  C.P.R.  land  policy, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  other  subsidized  land  grant  railway 
companies,  would  reveal  less  attractive  features  at  a  time  when 
ruthless  and  competitive  exploitation  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  adduced  ex  parte  to  explain  at  least 
an  ex  parte  tradition.  In  association  with  the  free-homestead  policy 
and  a  rare  conjunction  of  physiographkal  and  other  factors,  the 
C.P.R.  will  be  found  to  have  played  a  part  unique,  perhaps,  in  the 
history  of  any  railway, ‘and  phenomenal  even  by  comparison  with 
the  rai%e  and  influence  of  government  policy  itself,  in  the  settlement 
and  economic  development  of  a  frontieiAommunity. 

4.  “Colonization  Railways ”  ana  Land  Companies 
Nearly  12,000,000  acres  of  land  subsidies  to  other  railways  were 
disposed  of  by  every  variety  of  transaction  known  to  the  frontier 
real  estate  operator.  The  functions  of  the  typical  land  company 
and  the  contribution  of  the  “colonization  companies!’  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Western  Canada  will  be  traced  in  another  volume  of  this 
series.”10  Under  such  categories  as  these  will  fall  many  of  the 
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agencies  which  eventually  disposed  of  the  “colonization  railway” 
land  grants.  Something  may  be  added  here,  however,  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  policies  of  the  C.P.R.  A  few  of  the 
“colonization  railways”  measured  up  to  their  opportunities  in 
developing,  if  not  in  directly  colonizing,  the  territories  which  they 
were  supposed  to  open  up.  Many  took  the  first  short  cut  that 
presented  itself,  and  used  their  land  grants  without  compunction 
to  bolster  up  their  waning  solvency.  Several  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  land  grant  from  the  outset  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  turned  it 
over  to  exploitation  with  motives  and  methods  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  those  of  the  average  frontier  land  company.  Even 
here  indiscriminate  criticism  would  be'out  of  place,  for  more  than 
one  land  company  belied  completely  the  somewhat  sinister  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  real  estate  speculator,  and  developed  with  unsurpassed 
vigour  and  resourcefulness  a  technique  which  no  government 
agency  could  have  rivalled  in  the  field  of  effective  settlement. 
Without  invidious  comparisons  it’  may  be  possible  to  distinguish 
these  categories  in  greater  detail. 

(a)  Among  the  companies  which  were  forced  to  use  their  lands 
without  compunction  to  safeguard  their  solvency,  the  Manitoba 
and  Southwestern  Colonization  Railway  and  the  Manitoba  and 
North-Western  may  be  selected  as  typical.  \ 

The  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  ha jd  been  ^bartered  in  1879, 
though  the  usual  grant  of  6,400  acres  per  mile  was  not  authorized 
until  1885.  About  900,000  acres  of  this  prospective  acreage  was 
transferred  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba  as  security  under  the 
Railway  Aid  Act  in  order  to  finance  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  road.  After  the  Company  was  leased  to  the  C.P.I^.  the 
land  grant  was  quickly  redeemed.  Obligations  to  the  provincial 
government , of  Manitoba  were  discharged,  in  no  small  measure, 
by  the  vigorous  policy  of  land  sales  inaugurated  by  the  Land 
Commissioner  of  the  C.P.R.  About  100,000  acres  of  the  Manitoba 
and  Southwestern  land  grant  wdre  eventually  located  in  a  solid 
block  in  Alberta — an  adjunct  to  the  famous  irrigation  enterprise 
of  the  C.P.R.  in  that  province. 

The  Manitoba  and  North-Western,  using  the  same*  expedient 
to  raise  funds  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  line,  was 
not  so  fortunate  in  redeeming  the  land  security  to  the  Manitoba 
government.  Land  warrants’  for  about  542,560  acres  devolved- 
upon  the  province,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  selected -and  administered  and  sold  by  Manitoba 
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in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  The  policy  of  the  Manitoba 
and  North-Western  in  applying  the  land  grant  immediately  to  the 
financing  of  the  railway  was  aided  by  the  practice  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  endorsing  land  warrants  applicable  to  the  Mani¬ 
toba  and  North-Western  reserves.  These  warrants,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  negotiated  broadcast  to  land  speculator,  land  company, 
and  settler  alike.  Some  of  them  were  located  as  far  afield  as  Carrot 
River  in  "Saskatchewan.  With  the  acreage  disposed_of  to  the  Pr6- 
vince  of  Manitoba,  this  policy  absorbed  piecemeal  the  land  grant 
of  the  Manitoba  and  North-Western  until  the  residue  devolved 
upon  the  C.P.R.  and  passed  automatically  into  their  administra¬ 


te  Province  of  Manitoba  also  acquired  the  right  to  about 
256,000  acres  from  the  land  grant  of  the  old  Winnipeg  and  Hudson’s 
Bay  Railway  by  a  similar  process:  a  debenture  issue  at  the\rate 
of  SI  an  acre  under  the  Railway  Aid  Act.  After  this  company  was 
merged  by  Mackenzie  and  Mann  into  their  Canadian  Northern 
system,,  the  security  lands  were  sold  back  to  them  (1904)  for\ 
3400,000V-a  profit  of  3144,000  to  the  province.  ' 

From  1900  to  1930  more  than  465,000  acres  of  railway  security 
lands  acquired  under  the  Railway  Aid  Act  were  sold  by  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Manib^ba  for  about  32,200,000.  Much  of  this  was  disposed 
of  in  the  open  rnarket,  at  the  best  prices  available.  The  deputy 
minister11  estimated  that  about  forty  per  cent,  was  sold  to  actual 
settlers  while  “sixty  per  cent,  of  our  lands  were  purchased  by 
speculators.”  The  speculator  and  the  land  company  nevertheless 
discharged  a  very  useful  function:  they  spent  money  “in  many 
directions  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  purchasers,  chiefly  settlers.” 

(b)  Several  of  the  “colonization  railway  companies”  were  in 
reality  land  companies  as  well  as  railway  companies,  and  their 
stockholders  appear  to  have  attached  almost  as  much  importance 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other  in  their  effort  to  maintain  their  solvency. 
The  Calgary  and  Edmonton  line  and  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake, 
and  Saskatchewan  both  owed  their  general  policy  to  the  same  finan¬ 
cial  interests;  while  the  whole  land  policy  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
system  was  so  resourceful  and  acquisitive  that  the  gross  average 
price  per  acre  was  the  highest  obtained  under  the  railway  land 
grant  system.  The  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake,  and  Saskatchewan 
line  and  the  Canadian  Northern  subsidiaries  had  one  other  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  common.  Their  largest  sales  were  made  to  land  companies 
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whose  fabulous  success  became  one  of  the  landmarks  of  western 
Canadian  development.  The  story  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley 
Land  Company  will  appear  in  another  volume.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  illustrate  their  technique  in  relation  to  the  interlocking 
functions  of  the  f^fe  homestead  and  the  railway  land  grant 
system. 

The  Calgary  and  Edmonton  which  was  originally  projected  from 
the  Peace  River  district  to  the  international  boundary  had  at  least 
one  virtue  as  a  “colonization  railway”:  its  acreage  was  selected 
almost  exclusively  from  the  province  which  it  was  supposed  to 
serve,  and  the  bulk  of  it  “within  22  miles  of  the  line  of  railway  on 
each  side  thereof”.  Its  function  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  C.P.R. 
was  authorized  by  statute  (53  Viet.,  c.5)  from  the  outset,  and  it 
was  built  with  altnost  phenomenal  regularity,  and  despatch  within 
the  space  of  sixteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  land  grant.  Much 
of  this,  no  doubt,'  was  due  to  its.  association  with  the  C.P.R.,  and 
the  completion  of  thfe  line  was  financed  by  an  issue  of  C.P.R.  de¬ 
benture  stock.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  financial 
support  in  Great  Britain  was  attracted  very  largely  by  the  prospects 
of  the  land  grant.  It  was  the  shrewd  administration  of  the  C.  and 
E.,  as  we  have  seen,  that  defeated  the  reservation  of  mines  and 
mineral  rights  in  the  crown  patents  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  C.P.R.  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  same  “leading 
case”  in  respect  of  its  Souris  Branch  and  Pipestone  Extension  land 
grants.  In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  surmise  where  the  resourceful 
counsel  of  E.  B.  Osier  began  and  where  it  was  supposed  to  end. 
The  C.  and  E.  lands  were  administered  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  rail¬ 
way  company — the  Calgary'-and  Edmonton  Land  Company,  with 
the  firm  of  Osier,  Hammond,  and'-Nanton  as  their  accredited  agents. 
The  gross  average  price  per  acre  was  not  conspicuously  high — about 
36  per  acre — but  the  district  was  so  largely  semi-arid  that  pro¬ 
vision  had  to  be  made  by  Order-in-Council12Tor  the  location  of 
much  of  the  C.  and  E.  land  grant  in  “alternate  townships”  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  prevailing  ranching  interests  oU-the  district. 
Grazing  leases  over  this  area  were  terminated  by  the  government 
in  an  accommodation  between  the  ranchers  and  the  railway,  'by^ 
which  the  railway  land  grant  was  disposed  of  to  the  former  lease¬ 
holders  at  prices, ranging  from  31  to  3L50  per  acre.  The  Bar  U 
and  Cochrane  ranches,  and  several-others  equally  prosperous  in  the 
same  district,  thus  solved  one  of  the  perennial  problems  of  the 
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rancher,  and  secured  permanency  of  tenure  for  a  very  stable  and 
profitable  enterprise. 

The  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  line,  though 
'directed  by  the  same  financial  interests  and  operated,  in  fact,  during 
the  most  critical  years  of  its  existence,  by  the  C.P.R.,  was  not  so 
successful  in  its  contest  with  the  Department  for  eligible  reserves. 
Like  the  C.  and  E.,  it  had  owed  much  of  its  financial  support  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  promise  of  its  land  resources.  Like  the  C. 
and  E.,  too,  it  located  its  land  grant  in  the  province,  and  indeed  in 
the  district,  which  it  was  supposed  to  serve.  What  the  result  of 
its  suit  in  the  Exchequer  Court  would  have  been  had  it  gone  to  the 
Privy  Council  can  only  be  s'urmised.'  Incorpora"fecL'as_early_a's~ 
1883,  and  endowed  with  its  first  statutory  land  grant  two  years  later, 
the  Company  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation,  so  to  speak,  than 
the  C.  and  E.^and  its  experience  was  no  doubt  useful  to  its  junior 
associate. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and 
Saskatchewan  land  grant,  perhaps,  was  its  association  with  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company.  The  wrangle  over  eligible 
land  reserves  had  reached  its  acutest  stage,  with  little  prospect  of 
a  satisfactory  settlement  by  the  suit  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  when 
the  land  company  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  turned  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  semi-arid  desert,  shunned  by  settler  and  specu¬ 
lator  alike,  into  one  of  the  most  productive  districts  in  Western 
Canada. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  railway  company  had.tradition  and 
physiography^as  it  seemed,  upon  their  side  in  their  contest  with  the 
Department,  ©ut  of  a  total  land  grant  of  a  little  more  than 
1,625,000  acres/ the  Company  had  accepted  128,000  acres,  and  about 
500,000  acres  had  been  retained  as  “security  lands”  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  usual  mail  and  transportation  contracts  with  the 
government.  The  contest  turned  upon  the  location  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  million  acres,  or  less;  and  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Land  Company  of  London,  England — a  subsidiary  of 
the  railway  in  administering  the  land  grant — was  prepared  at  one 
stage  to  accept  a  cash  settlement  of  31.50  per  acre  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  surrender  of  its  claims.13 

Settlement  meanwhile  had  been  flowing  into  the  Regina  plains 
for  thirty  miles  beyond  the  city,  but  for  sixty  or  sixty-five  miles 
beyond  that  point  there  were  “only  three  homestead  entries  in 

13  The  Solicitor  lor  the  Company  offered  orally  to  accept  31.25  per  acre. 
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good  standing.”  There  was  “not  a  railway  station  or  any  sign' 
of  population  in  the  whole  sixty-five  miles.”  The  whole  district 
was  becoming  a  “by-word  throughout  the  whole  section”,  and 
settlers 'invariably  “crossed  this  desert,  went  through  it  by  the 
thousand”,  to  morg  eligible  lands  at  Rosthern,  Duck  Lake  and 
beyond.  Even  after  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company 
-Tegan  operations  the  railway  refused'  to  “put  a  station  in  that 
tract.unless  the  colonization  company  paid  the  salary  of  the  agent.” 

The  organization  and  success  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land 
Company  reads  like  a  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Colonel  A.  D. 
_X)avidson  and  a  group  of  shareholders — most  of  th em  Canad ians" 
or  with  Canadian  background^jHit—wit-h-TnvaluabTeexperience  in 
theTLrited'States::::agreed  to  purchase  about  840,000  acres  of  the 
Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake,  and  Saskatchewan  land  grant  at  $1-53 
per  acre.  The  land  company  also  purchased  the  entire  land  grant 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Western  Railway — 98,880  acres.  These, 
like  all  normal  railway  land  grants,  were  odd-numbered  sections 
“fairly  fit  for  settlement”.  In  addition  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  agreed  to  sell'at  SI  per  acre  250,000  acres  of  even-numbered 
sections,  normally  reserved  for  homesteads.  The  chief  conditions 
were  intended  to  safeguard  the  normal  free-homestead  policy  of  the 
government.  Twenty  settlers  were  to  be  placed  on  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  free-homestead  lands  in  each  township,  and  twelve  on  the 
lands  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company  “before  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  remaining  even-numbered  sections”  by 
purchase  from  the  government.  These  conditions  were  scrupu¬ 
lously  met — the  only  instance,  an  official  once  remarked  sardonic- 
■  ally,  in  which  a  government  contract  with  a  land  company  was 
scrupulously  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

The  technique  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company  was 
a  marvel  of  energy  and  enterprise.  More  than  30,000  copies  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  with  two  pages  of  carefully  prepared  propa¬ 
ganda  wer^ \distributed  broadcast  during  the  state  exhibition  in 
September,  1902.  During  the  following  months  more  than  300 
American  newspapers  carried-in  one  form  or  another  the  advantages 
of  Saskatchewan  landiTTor  American  farmers  with  experience  in 
dry  farming  and  a  knowledge  of  wheat  and  flax.  Most  significant 
of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  appearance,  among  the  major  shareholders, 
of  established  industrialists  who  proposed  to  utilize  the  wheat  and 
oats  and  linseed  oil  from  the  new  enterprise  at  cost  prices  which 
could  not  be  rivalled  in  the  United  States.  The  Company  ran 
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excursions  of  pullman  cars  “loaded  with  people  from  the  western 
states”,  senators  and  newspaper  men  as  well  as  prospective  settlers, 
“to  sho'w  them  what  that  country  was  like.”  Hotels  were  built 
in  the  district  where  the  Company  “boarded  everybody  who  came 
along  free  for  the  first  year.”  Livery  stables  were  placed  at  the 
service  of  guests  free  of  charge,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  were, 
sold  literally  from  the  seat  of  the  “democrat”  or  buck-board,  driven 
by  skilled  agents  who  were'  dealing  with  men  who  fiad  already 

“had  experience  in~ working  thafkind-  of  land”. -  ' 

Several  blocks  from  five  to  ten  thousand  acres  were  sold  to 
speculators  in  the  United  States:  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  after¬ 
wards  demonstrated  the  shortsightedness  of  criticizing  these 
“moneyed  men  in  the  United  States”  who  interested  themselves  in 
sending  experienced  farmers  into  Canada.  “I  make  the  statement 
advisedly,”  he  added,  “the  coming  in  of  this  company  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  success  of  the  immigration  work  in  the 
west.”  It  would  be  fair  to  add  that  the  exploits  of  the“  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Valley  Land  Company  synchronized  with  a  long  train  of 
government  policy;  and  also,  it  must  be  emphasized,  with  certain 
physiographical  and  economic  factors  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  which  formed  a  veritable  tide  in  the  affairs  of  land  settlement 
in  Western  Canada.  It  was  wisely  taken  at  its  flood  by  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Valley  Land  Company,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  it  led 
on  to  fortune.  “I  can  recall  no  feature  of  our  colonization  policy 
imthe  Northwest,”  stated  Clifford  Sifton  in  one  of  his  last  speeches 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1904,  “which  has  been  attended  with 
greater  success  than  the  efforts  of  this  company.”14  In  defending  his 
record  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  years  later,  after  leaving 
office,  he  confirmed  this  estimate  in  a  valedictory  survey  which  still 
ranks  among  the  great  speeches  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  “In  going  over 'this  tract  a  year  ago,”  he  said,  “.I  saw  .  .  . 
villages,  elevators,  stores,  hotels,  and  the  largest  wheat  field  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  ...  I  shall  be  content,  when  the  history  of  this 
country  shall  be  written,  to  have  the  history  of  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years,  as  far  as  western  administration  is  concerned,  entered 
opposite  my  name.”16 

The  success  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company  was 
repeated  on  a  less  spectacular  scale  after  1903  under  the  name  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley  and  Manitoba  Land  Company  for  the 

“  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada,  1904,  P  7042. 

Is  Ibid.,  1900,  pp.  4299,  4325. 
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land  grants  of  the  Canadian  Northern  system.  By  this  time 
Mackenzie  and  Mann,  after  their  success  as  contractors  and  builders 
of  railways  for  other  companies,  were  fairly  launched  upon  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  new  transcontinental  of  their  own.  Obsessed  with  the' 
problems  of  railway  construction  and  transportation,  the  Canadian 
Northern  in  1903  turned  the  cumulative  land  grants  from  the 
constituent  companies  of  the  system  over  to  the  experts  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley__and  Manitoba  Land- Company  for  adminis¬ 
tration  and  sale.  The  relatively  high  average  price  for  Canadian 
Northern  lands  may  thus  have  been  due  not  only  to  the  shrewdness 
of  the  Company  in  the  final  selection  of  their  lands  but  to  the  skill 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  and  Manitoba  Land  Company  in 
disposing  of  them.  The  firm  of  Davidson  and  McRae  continued  to 
administer  the  lands  of  the  Canadian  Northern  system  until 
1917.  : 

Smaller  land  companies  imitated  the  technique  and  in  many 
instances,  on  a  smaller  scale,  rivalled  the  success  of  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Valley  enterprise.  Firms  like  Biceter,  Davidson,  and  Martin, 
and  the  Luceland  Land  Company,  were  soon  employing  similar 
methods  with  C.P.R.  lands.  Agents  in  the  central  states  collected 
prospective  settlers  “in  groups,  and  brought  them  up  on  private 
cars,  and  then  at  the  point  of  destination  in  Canada,  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  they  had  their  own  fleet  of  livery  rigs,  and  conducted  their 
parties  over  the  land  that  they  had  viewed  and  the  sales  were  made 
immediately  there.  .  .  .  There  was  good  work  done  by  the  local 
government  agents  throughout  the  States,'  but  it  wasn’t  as  effec¬ 
tive.”  There  was  neither  the  close  contact,  nor  the  organization  to 
“bring  the  people  here  and  locate  them  by  view,  and  consequently 
the  real  movement  of  settlement  from  the  States  into  Canada  oc¬ 
curred  through  that  contact  by  these  American  land  companies.”16 
Once  the  tide  was  running  it  was  easy  to  rfiove  with  the  current. 
.The  conjunction  of  so  many  favourable  factors  brought  some  of  the 
•wealthiest  and  most  resourceful’of  pioneers  into  Western  Canada 
during  these  eventful  years.  There  was  a  sound  of  going  in  the 
tops  of  the  mulberry  trees.  Within  a  decade  and  a  half  two  new 
provinces  were  created,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  Western 
Canada  were  fairly  established. 

One  of  the  officials  of  the.  Department  of  the  Interior  who  took 
the  Barr  Colonists  to  Lloydminster,  then  over  two  hundred  miles 
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from  the  railway,  afterwards  described  the  queues  of  prospective 
settlers  at  the  land  offices.  “Men  have  held  their  place  in  the 
line  day  and  night  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  enable  them  to  file  on 
certain  lands.  I  also  believe  that  substantial  sums  of  money  were 
paid  for  places  in  ,the  line.”17  Another  witness  before  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Commission18  recalled  the  days  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley  Land  Company.  He 'had  helped  to  locate  no  fewer  than 
3,000  homesteaders  by  “team  and  democrat”,  in  many  instances 
180  miles  from  the  railway.  It  was  estimated'  that  “ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  Americans  that  came  in  bought  land”,  and  about  half 
the  Canadians  that  came  in  did  likewise.  One  settler  bought  two 
whole  sections  of  land  eighty  miles  from  the  railway,  fo/  cash  at 
the  rate  of  38.50  per  acre  for  one  section  and  39.75  for  the  other. 
The  less  reputable  land  companies  exploited  every  facility  of  the 
free-homestead  system  to  expedite  their  sales.  The]  practice  of 
“blanketing”  the  adjoining  homesteads  by  fictitious  entries  filed  by 
power  of  attorney,  enabled  the  land  company  to  hold  the  free  lands 
vacant  until  there  was  a  prospect  of  selling  their  own  lands  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  “They  sold  the  piece  of  land  ...  to  somebody  they 
brought  into  the  district,  and  they  said  ‘now  we  have  got  this  quarter 
blanketed.  All  we  have  got  to  do  is  cancel  it  and  you  will  get  it.’  ” 
The  prospective  purchaser  thus  got  a  half  section  at  an  average  of 
half  the  price  per  acre  quoted  b'y  theHand  company  for  their  own 
quarter  section.  The  adroit  practice  of  “blanketing”  was  not 
resorted  to  by  the  railways  or  “the  better  class  of  the  big  companies” ; 
but  the  combination  of  free  land  and  bought  land  for  the  sub-humid 
areas  adapted  to  the  technique  of  dry  farming  was  characteristic 
of  the  most  successful  era  of  land  settlement  in  Western  Canada. 
Whether  it  was  in  effect  a  “free-homestead  policy”  or  a  “sales 
policy”  made  doubly  lucrative  by  a  bonus  of  free  homesteads,  must 
be  left  for  discussion  in  another  chapter. 

(c)  One  at  least  of  the  “colonization  railway  companies”  has  a 
record  which  compares  on  a  smaller  scale  with  the  C.P.R.  itself  in 
the  versatility  and  resourcefulness  which  marked  the  development 
of  its  land  grant  in  the  interests  of  the  who.le  community.  The 
Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
combination  of  a  variety  of  companies  interested  not  only  in  railway 
transportation  ibut  in  coal,  timber,  navigation^  ranching,  and  irri¬ 
gation  in  _southern  Alberta.  Beginning,  under  the  name  of  the 

17  Mr.  Wm.  RichardRidington,  afterwards  Sheriff  of  Battleford,  before  the  Saskatchewan  Commission 
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Northwestern  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  with  contracts  for 
20,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  to  the  C.P.R.,  the  A.R.  and  I.  con¬ 
tinued,  under  the  various  metamorphoses  through  which  it  passed, 
an  association  with  that  company  until  its  land. grant  was  largely 
absorbed  into  the  C.P.R.  irrigation  experiment  in  Alberta. 

As  early  as  1885  the  Northwestern  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
had  applied  for  100,000  acres  of  its  land  grant  in  alternate  townships 
in  order  to  develop  the  growing  ranching  interests  of  its  territory. 
In  1895  another  branch  of  the  Company,  the  Alberta  Railway  and. 
Goal  Company,  consolidated  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of 
i'ts  land  grants  into  a  compact  block  for  an  irrigation  project  on  the 
St.  Mary’s  River.  Two  years  later  a  Mormon  migration  brought 
wealth  and  invaluable  experience  to  the  Canadian  enterprise. 
Five  years  later  again,  in  1902,  an  additional  tract  of  half  a  million 
acres  was  obtained  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  government  at  a 
net  cost  of  $1  per  acre.  There  was  much  in  the  policy  of  the  A.R. 
and  I.  at  this  time  to  suggest  the  technique  so  successfully  followed 
a  few  months  later  by  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land_Gpmpany  in 
the  neighbouring  province.  The  half-million-acre  tract  was  finally 
amalgamated  with  the  irrigation  block  of  the  C.P.R. — an  additional 
phase  of  the  association  with  that  company  forecast  by  statute  as 
early  as  1893  (56  Viet.,  c.38).  The  conditions  under  which  the 
A.R.  and  I.  had  to  operate — the  variety  of  resources  and  the  unusual 
range"  of  climatic  conditions  involved — made  this  enterprise  almost 
unique  in  Western  Canada;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  applied  so  discerningly  to  frontier 
conditions.  • 

5.  The  End  of  the  Railway  Land  Grant  Systejn 

The  last  of  the  statutory  railway  land  grants  were  made  to  the 
Pipestone  Extension  of  the  C.P.R.  and  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Western  Railway  on  July  23,  1894  (57-58  Viet.,  c.6).  The  Liberal 
government  which  took  office  in  1896  not  only  discontinued  the 
practice  but  publicly  disavowed  the  policy  of  land  subsidies  in  aid 
of  railway  construction.  “It  is  not  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this 
government,”  stated  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1907,  “to  give 
land  grants  to  railways.” 

,  There  was  one  reason,  perhaps,  more  important  than  “policy” 
for  terminating  land  subsidies  and  for  liquidating  outstanding  land 
grants  already  authorized  to  the  railways.  There  would  soon  be  no 
more  land  grants  to  give.  The  government,  asserted  Clifford 
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Sifton  in  1906,19  had  “never  stopped  giving  land  grants  .  .  .  until 
the  landran  The  ruthless  scramble  for  eligible  land  reserves 

was  in  itself  a  sign  that  the  supply  of  odd-numbered  sections  of 
lands  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  was  nearing  depletion,  While  vast 
areas  already  “earned”  or  in  process  of  being  “earned”  by  railway 
construction  still  remained  to  be  located.  The  last  general  revision 
of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act,  moreover,  had  been  made  in  1886. 
The  time  had  come  not  only  for  a  general  revision  of  the  statutes 
but  for  the  release  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  which  still  remained 
unappropriated  in  the  “great  reservations  made  ...  for  land  grants’ 
to  railways.” 

Many  defective  features  of  the  system  were  liquidated  or  im¬ 
proved  by  steady  administrative  pressure  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Of  all  the  land  grants  to  railways  “only  1,825,423 
acres  had  been  patented”  up  to  1896— an  expedient  for  “evading 
taxation”  which  western  Canadian  municipalities  have  never  ceased 
to  number  among  their  political  grievances.  Within  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  22,478,013  acres  had  been  patented,  and  the  C.P.R.  grants  had 
pVactically  all  been  selected.  Both  the  major  railway  systems  as 
well  as  all  their  subsidiaries  among  the  “colonization  railways” 
were  notified  that  the  time  had-  come  to  liquidate  land  subsidies 
by  the  selection  of  all  outstanding  land  grants  “earned”  by  actual 
construction.  A  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  Dominion  Lands 
legislation  was  introduced  during  the  session  of  1906-1907  and 
eventually  passed  after  exhaustive  criticism  and  discussion  the 
following  session  (7-8  Edw.  VII,  c.20).  The  accompanying  map 
(Fig.  21)  compiled  from  the  office  copy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  indicate  the  range  and  extent  of  railway  land  grants 
located  up  to  1909.  In  Western  Canada  the  railways  have  had 
more  land  to  administer  since  1880  than  all  three  governments  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  combined:  and  it  was  all  “fairly  fit  for 
settlement”.  Such,  in  tetms  of  public  lands,  was  the  price  paid 
for  pioneer  railways  for  the  Canadian  frontier.  But  at  any  rate, 
in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States  in  their  hour  of  emergency,  the 
railways  had  been  built;  and.  even  when  the  new  administration 
disavowed  the  policy,  there  were  features  which  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  commend,,  and  which  they  lost  no  time,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
continuing  in  another  form  in  the  new  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1908: 

We  believe  that  the  fact  that  the  settler  coming  from  the  United  States  and  from 
Eastern  Canada  has  been  able  to  homestead  a  quarter-section  free  and  to  purchase 
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’X^n  adjoi  ning  quarter-section  from  the  railway  company  on  the  odd-numbered 
section,  has  been  a  very  great  inducement  to  the  settlement  of  out;  country  so 
far  as  it  has  gone.  The-belief  there  is  that  160  acres  may  be  a  good  farm  but  that 
,  320  acres'is  a  very  much  better  farm,  and  the  fact  that  a  320  acre  farm  could 
be  acquired  at  a  reasonable  price  by  locating  a  homestead  on  an  even-numbered 
sectio'n  and  purchasing  from  the  railway  on  the  odd-numbered  section  we  believe 
has  been  a  yery  great  incentive  to  the  settlement  of  our  country  by  the  best 
class  of  people, 'that  is  people  with  means  and  ability  to  carry  on  farming  operations 
on  a  considerable  scale.2?  ’ 

'Tlm^assurance  that  the  enterprising  settler  could  buy,  at  once  or 
-in  -gpod  time  for  himself  or  for  one  of  his  sons,  a. quarter  section 
adjoining  his  free  homestead  was  an  invaluable  coincidence  in  the 
settlement  of  Dominion  Lands;  and  it  b.ecame  a  necessity  in  the  < 
'  sub-humid  areas  where  dry  farming  was  a  relatively  new  art. 

There  was  one  more  railway  in  1908,  however,  upon  which  the 
West  h-ad  set  its  mind.  The  first  historic  access  to  the  prairies  for 
fur  trade  and  settlement  alike,  and  one  of  the  first  enterprises  of  the 

'  .  age  of  railway  projection,  had  been  the  Hudson  Bay  route.  The 
continued  reservation  of  odd-numbered  sections  for  s'ale,  not  by  a 
railway,  but  by  the  government,  and  the  construction  of -a  Hudson 
Bay  railway  as  a  public  enterprise,  now  became  integral  features 
of  the  new  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1908.  The  belief  that  one  would 
pay  for  the  other  brings  the  “pre-emption”  and  “purchased  home¬ 
stead”  p'olicy  of  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver  into  strange  alignment'with 
the  railway  land  grant  policy  of  the  eighties.  The  fact  that  it  so 
far  succeeded  is  one  of  the  most  curious  vestigial  survivals  of  the 
original  project  of  building  railways~by  means  of  the  land  through 
which  they  had  to  pass. 

The  first  of  all  the  “colonization" railways”  to  transmute  the  right 
to  purchase  lands  from  the  government  at  31  per  acre  into  a  free 
grant  of  6,400  acres  per  mile  of  railway  constructed  had  been  the 
project  for  a  railway  to  Hudson  Bay — the  Winnipeg  and  Hudson’s 
Bay  Railway  and  Steamship  Company  (47  Viet.,  c.25,  April  19, 
1884).  Embodied  in-  the  Act  was  an  express  stipulation  against 
future  amalgamation  with  the  C.P.R.  The  Act  authorized  a  land 
subsidy  of  6,400  acres  per  mile  within  Manitoba  and  12,80Q.acres 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  province.  At  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  in  1886,  actual  construction  on 
the  Hudson  Bay  railway  had  yet  to  begin.^  With  the  rise  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  system  after  1899,  the  projected  line  of  the  old 
Winnipeg  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway  and  Steamship  Company 

20  Hon.  Frank  Oliver  in  introducing  the  new  Dominion  Lands  Bill,  1906-07. 
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was  merged  with  the  more  spectacular  project  of  Mackenzie  and 
Mann  for  a  second  transcontinental.-  By  1908  some  290.86  miles 
had  been,  built,  171.7  miles  within  the  Province  of  Manitoba  “earn¬ 
ing”  6,400  acres  per  mile,  or  .nearly  1,100,000  acres,"  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  Pas  on  the  Saskatchewan  “earning”  12,800  acres 
per  mile  or  about  1,525,000  acres  of  the  Canadian  Northern  land 
grant.  Had  the  line  been  completed  from  the  Pas  to  Fort  Churchill, 
a  distance  of  a  little  more  thari;500  miles,  under  the  existing  statutes, 
it  was  estimated  that  furtheiHand  grants  of  about  6,500,000  acres  > 
would  become  necessary. 

It' Was  agreed  that  “the  time  had  come,  or  approximately  come 
w-hen  the  great  reservations  .  .  by  which  provision  was  made  for 
%  land  grants  to  railways  .  .  .  might  be  released.”  The  land  grant 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  however,  still  stood  upon  the  statute 
books:  there  was,  “as'it  were,  a^mortgage  standing  against  the  lands' 
of  the  Northwest  in  resp"ect  to  aid  to  a  railway  to  Hudson  Bay.” 
Hon.  Frank  Oliver  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  railway  land  grant 
a  project  designed  to  retain  at  least  two  virtues  of  the  system.  A 
homesteader  would' still  be  able  to  purchase  an. adjoining  quarter 
section,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  was  to  be  financed  from  the' 
proceeds.  In  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  pf  1908  it  was  provided 
that  the  odd-numbered  sections  were  to-offered  for  sale,  in  the  form 
-^of^“pre-emptions”  or  “purchased  homesteads”,  at  3 3  per  acre,  in 
thos'e-'-a.reas  in  which  “the  railway  companies  had  not  seen  fit  to 
select  the'od.d-numbered  sections  as  their  land  grants.”  It  was 
estimated  thatsOme  28,000,000  acres  would  be  subject  to  the 
,  provisions-ofjthe  Act^"chiefly  “the  more  central  southerly  prairie 
area  extending  ffidm-Moose  Jaw^on.the  east  to  near  Calgary  on  the  . 
west,  and  from  the  international  boundary  line  on  the  south  to 
somewhere  near  the  latitude  of  Battleford  on  the  north.”21  Other 
aspects  of  the  “pre-emption”  and  “purchased  homestead”  policy 
may  be  discussed  more  appropriately  in  relation  to  free  homesteads; 
but  Oliver  estimated  that  the  sale  of  5,000,000  acres  at  #3  per  acre 
would  build  the  necessary  500  miles  of  railway  to  Hudson  Bay — 
at  the  rate  of  330,000  per  mile.  “The  early  construction  of  the 
railway”  was  at  last  a  possibility,  while  “the  burden  upon  the 
general  treasury  of  the  country  Will  not  be  thereby  increased  to 
the  amount  of  one  cent.”22  _ 


22  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa ,  1908, 1 1 126  ff. 
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Reminiscent  of  Macdonald’s  prophecy  in  1882  that  “not  a  farth¬ 
ing  of  money  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Canada”  for 
the  C.P.R.,  Oliver’s  scheme  proved  nevertheless  the,  most  direct 
approach,  perhaps,  to  that  utopian  project  in  the  history  of  Canadi¬ 
an  railways.  By  1910  over  31,250,000  had  come  into  the  treasury 
from  the  sale  of  “pre-emptions”  and  “purchased  homesteads”, 
and  no  less,  than  $21,992,174  by  1929  when  the  line  was  at  last 
completed,  after  vicissitudes  in  which  both  route  and  policy  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  political  controversy.  The  railway,  to  be 
sure,  wa£  not  built  “by  means  of  the  land  through  which  it  had  to 
pass”:  the  abandonment  of  costly  terminals  at  Port  Nelson,  the 
belated  change  of  route  to  Fort  Churchill,  costly  delays  during  the 
war,  and  many  other  vicissitudes,  both  economic  and  political, 
made  the  completion  of  the  road  at  all  almost  a  miracle.  To  the 
extenj  of  nearly  $22,000,000,  however,  the  Dominion  treasury 
benefited  from  the  sale  of  odd-numbered  sections  of  public  lands 
with  a  far  narrower  range  of  reservation  than  that  accorded  to  the 
C.P.R.  and  other  railways  for  “indemnity  selection”  under  the 
Canadian  railway  land  grant  system.  To  that  extent,  at  any  rate, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  had  been  built  “by  means  of  the  land 
through^ which  it  had  to  pass”,  and  thus  the  belated  posthumous 
heir  of  the  system  was  the  only  one  which  seems  to  have  vindicated 
the  original  good  name  of  the  family. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SCHOOL  LANDS 

1.  Dominion  Policy  at  its  Best 

NO  PHASE  of  Dominion  Lands  policy  has  commanded  wider 
admiration  than  the  provision  in  the  Dominion  Lands  Act 
of  1872  for  setting  aside  sections  11  and  29  in  each  township 
(see  Fig.  8)  as  an  endowment  for  public  schools.  Here  as  in  the 
railway  land  grant  system  and  many  other  aspects  of  Dominion 
Lands  the  influence  of  the  United  States  is  clearly  discernible. 
But  there  have  been  marked  differences;  and  the  policy  which 
served  so  useful  a  purpose  for  so  many  years  under  federal  auspices 
and  still  survives  under  provincial  administration  is  in  many  im¬ 
portant  respects  distinctively  Canadian. 

The  practice  in  the  United  States  was  necessarily  open  to  wide 
variations  from  time  to  time.  The  area  varied  from  a  single  section 
(number  16,  /is  nearly  as  possible  at  the'centre  of  the  township)  in 
the  original  ordinance  of  1785  to  two  sections  (16  and  36)  after  1848, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  (Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah)  four 
sections.  A  wide  variety  of  pre-emption  laws  proved  necessary  to 
provide  for  squatters  on  school  lands;  and  other  grants  in  the  form 
of  “swamp  lands”,  university  lands,  saline  lands,  “five  and  three 
per  cent,  grants”  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain,  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  public  land 
states.  .In  the  United  States,  however,  the  administration  has  been 
turned  over  uniformly  to  the  several  states;  and  despite  the  most 
careful  provisions  for  permanent  school  funds  (1875)  and  safe 
investment  (1889),  the  record  has  been  marked  by  faulty  and 
variable  practices,  and  by  no  small  amount  of  jobbery  and  frustra¬ 
tion.  In  Canada  on  the  other  hand  the  school  lands  were  retained 
from  the  outset  under  federal  administration  until  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  “Natural  Resources  Question”  in  1930.  Policies  have 
been  remarkably  consistent  and  uniform,  while  the  whole  technique 
of  land  sales  and  investment,  with  a  few  significant  exceptions  .in 
detail,  has  commanded  not  only  the  approval  but  the  admiration 
of  provincial  authorities.  Details  of  administration — chiefly  leases 
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and  the  collection  of  deferred  payments — have  been  subjected  to 
criticism  from  time  to  time  by  provincial  officials  obsessed  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  costs  of  education  in  pioneer  communities.  It  has 
obviously  been  impossible,  and  perhaps  undesirable,  to  remove 
school  lands  altogether  from  their  context  in  general  land  policy; 
the  results  nevertheless  have  been  significant  and  far-reaching. 
The  revenues  from  the  school  lands  have  been  the  highest,  the  cost 
of  administration  the  lowest,  the  endowment  as  a  whole  perhaps 
the  most  praiseworthy  and  discerning  among  all  the  forms  of  general 
land  policy  on  either  side  of  the  boundary. 

2.  Precedents  in  the  United  States  and  “ Canada ” 

In  the  United  'States  the  use  of  public  lands  for  general  purposes 
of  edication  is  traceable  to  earliest  colonial  days.  While  the  Cape 
Cod  fishery  may  claim  to  have  supplied  the  “earliest  actual  school 
fund  in  America”,  the  practice  of  reserving  lands  for  common  schools 
was  general  in  New  England  long  before  the  Revolution.1  The 
organization  of  the  public  domain  after  the  Revolution  carried 
forward  this  tradition,  and  it  seems  clear  that  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering  of  Massachusetts  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  provision 
in  the  famous  ordinance  of  1785  reserving  “the  central  portion  of 
every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools”.  The  ordin¬ 
ance  of  1787  proclaimed  that,  “religion  morality  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  ' 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged.” 

It  is  not  clear  whether  zeal  for  education  or  the  stimulation  of 
land  sales  predominated  in  federal  policy.2  School  lands  were 
exploited  more  than  once  as  inducements  in  the  search  for  pioneer 
settlers  “brave  enough  to  conquer  the  wilderness.”  For  many  years 
the  returns  were  almost  negligible.  Leasing  systems  were  particu¬ 
larly  futile.  Certain  districts  of  Ohio  are  still  under  lease  at  an 
annual  rental  of  twelve  cents  an  acre.  It  was  not  until  1826  that 
Congress  authorized  states  to  sell  school  lands  by  auction  and  to 
invest  the  proceeds.  State  administration,  however,  proved  costly 
and  variable.  In  Ohio  the  proceeds  were  lent  automatically  to  the 
state  for  other  purposes,  and  thus/  in  effect,  new  funds  necessary 
from  time  to  time  for  education  had  to  be  raised  by  general  taxation. 
Michigan  was  perhaps  “more  successful  than  any  other  state  in- 

1  Joseph  Shafer,  The  Ori[in  of  the  System  of  Lemd  Grants  for  Education  (Madison-  University  of  W,, 
consm,  1,902). 

1  P.  J.  Treat,  National  Land  System  (New  York:  1910),  p.  265. 
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dealing  with  the  problem”3— one  aspect  of  the  “excellent  school 
system”,  for  which  that  remarkable  pioneer  in  education,  John  D.- 
Pierce,  was  chiefly  responsible.  Graduated  sales  and  an  eye  to 
ultimate  revenues  were  the  guiding  principles  of  Pierce’s  policy; 
and  many  features  _  have  been  curiously  paralleled  in  Canadian 
administration.  After  the  crisis  of  1837,  for  instance,  the  same 
problems  of  revision  became  necessary  which  had  to  be  applied  to 
the  “boom”  prices  obtained  for  school  lands  in  Western  Canada^ 
during  the  w;orld  war.  It  was  obviously  possible  to  sell  school  lands 
too  high  as  well  as  too  low. 

In  many  states,  however,  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  were  sadly  perverted.  In  Wisconsin  a  Commission  in  1862 
found  that  “the  trust  has  been  most  unfaithfully  administered.” 
In  other  states  variable  legislation  with  many  “loop-holes  for  fraud” 
proved  “exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  eighth  commandment.” 
It  has  been  estimated  that  “a  great  part  of  the  educational  grants 
have  realized  not  more  than  a  dollar  an  acre.”4  Measured  by  that, 
or  indeed  by  any  standard,  the  proceeds  and  general  policy  of  school 
lands  administration  in  Western  Canada  have  been  phenomenal. 
In  the  United  States  also  the  net  results  were  praiseworthy  and 
they  improved  with  experience.  More  than  73,000,000  acres,  in 
twenty-nine  public  land  states  of  the  Union,  have  been  granted  for 
public  schools.6  The  numerous  other  federal  grants  for  education 
in  the  United  States,  moreover,  have  been,conspicuously  absent  or 
applied  to  vastly  different  purposes  in  Canada — saline  lands,  “five 
and  three  per  cent,  grants”,  swamp  lands,  generous  grants  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Scientific  Colleges,  and  oth^r  useful  projects  in  the 
cause  of  education.  The  last  alone  has  been  called  “the  greatest  of 
all  landed  endowments,  in  the  cause  of  higher  education.”  Vetoed 
by  President  Buchanan  in  1858,  the  project  of  Justin  H.'Morrill  of 
Vermont  was  forced  again  through  Congress  and  approved  by 
Lincoln  in  1862.  Public  lands  or  land  scrip  equal  to  30,000  acres 
for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress  were  to  be  granted 
to  each  state  for  a  college  “to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  permanent  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life.”  This  far-reaching  project  was  amplified  by 
special  land  grants  to  no  fewer  than  nine,  public  land  states,  and 
finally  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  which  grantedTo  each  state  from 

3  George  w.  Knight,  “History  and  Management  of  Land  Grants  for  Education  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,”  Report  0/  Amer.  Hut.  Assoc.,  1885. 

4  A.  B  Hart,  “The  Disposition  of  Our  Public  Lands,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economies,  1887,  p.  178. 

«  B.  H.  Hibbard,  A  Htstory  oj  the  Pubhc  Land  Pohcies  (New  York:  1924) -p.  323. 
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the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  the  sum  of  $15,000  (raised  by- 
annual  increments  to  $25,000)  “for  the  more  complete  endowment 
and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.”  The  solitary  endowment  from  Dominion  Lands 
for  higher  education  in  Western  Canada  was  the  grant  of  150,000 
,  acres  to  the  University  of  Manitoba  in  1885;  and  even  this  was 
charged  back  upon  the  province  at  $2  per  acre  under  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  1912  for  the  extension  of  the  boundary. 

In  1872  when  the  first  general  Dominion  Lands  Act  was  passed, 
the  chequered  history  of  land  grants  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
older  provinces  of  Canada  was  also  available  for  the  guidance  of  the 
new  Dominion.  The  ordinance  of  1787  appears  in  the  official 
correspondence  in  the  Q.  Series,6  and  a'  glebe  of  200  acres  was  set 
apart  in  Upper  Canada  in  each  township  for  the  support  of  a  free 
school.  By  1800  some  twelve,  townships  containing  about  550,000 
acres  had  been  “set  apart  for  the  endowment  of  Schools,  but  not 
an  Acre  of  these  Lands  (had)  yet  been  sold.”  The  vast  areas  of 
free  grants  made  school  reservations  almost  valueless,  and  as  late 
as  1809  it  was  impossible  to  fix  any  limitation  to  such  a  prospect. 
In  any  event  the  chief  tory  concern  of  those  days  was  for  university 
education  to  forestall  republican  influences  from  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  until  1849  that  the  Baldwin-La  Fontaine 
administration,  the  first  in  the  old  Province  of  Canada  under  fully 
responsible  government,  attempted  adequate  support  for  common 
schools  by  reserving  a  million  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Huron,  Bruce,  Grey,  Perth,  and  Wellington,  to  provide  “a  per¬ 
petual  fund  for  supporting  Common  Schools.”  The  proceeds  were 
to  be  invested  until  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  £100,000. 
Administrative  costs  of  20  per  cent,  and  a  further  appropriation  of 
25  per  cent,  for  local  improvements  impaired  the  value  of  the  fund, 
though  sales  were  brisk  until£856,  and  continued  in  diminishing 
volume  until  1880.  In  1870  more  than  a  million  dollars  of  deferred 
payments  were  outstanding:  in  many  instances  with  nothing  but 
the  initial  payment  “for  20,  30,  40,  and  fifty  years”.  A  number 
of  “live  sales”  still  survived  in  1935  with  arrears  since  1853.7 
The  fund  suffered  still  further  vicissitudes  at  the  separation  of 
Canada  East  and  Canada  West  at  Confederation,  so  that  more 
than  one  defect  of  land  administration  must  have  been  fresh  in 
mind  when  the  first  Dominion  Lands  Act  was  drafted  in  187?.'  ' 

8  Public  Archives  of  Canada. 

7  Evidence  before  the  Alberta  Resources  Commission.  1935. 
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3.  School  Lands  in  Dominion  Policy 


A  forecast  of  the  school  lands  system  appeared  at  the  outset  in 
the  Order-in-Council  of  1871. 8 

By  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  the  following  year  (35  Viet., 
c.  23,  s.  22)  it  is  provided  that  “sections  eleven  and  twenty-nine 
in  each  and  every  surveyed  township,  throughout  the  extent  of 
Dominion  lands,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  set  apart  as  an  endowment 
for  purposes  of  education.”  The  sale  of  the  land  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  proceeds  were  reserved  for  future  legislation.  From  this 
prospective  fund  advances  were  authorized  to  Manitoba  for  three 
years  in  1878  and  again-  in  1884,  but  no  sales  were  made  until 
1883.  Meanwhile  the  Consolidated  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1879 
(42  Viet.,  c.  31,  ss.  22  and  23)  finally  made  provision  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  school  lands  in  terms  which  remained  practically 
unchanged  until  the  natural  resources  were  returned  to  the  Prairie 
.Provinces  in  1930.  The  school  lands  were  to  be  administered 
through  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  All  sales  were  to  be  made  by 
public  auction  after  due  advertisement,  and  at  an  upset  price 
<  based  upon  the  fair  value  of  other  unoccupied  lands  in  the  township. 

,  The  terms  of  sale  which  have  since  been  changed  from  time  to  time 
,\[  were  fixed  in  1879  at  one-fifth  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  nine 
annual  instalments  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.9 .  The  principal 
arising  from  sales  was  to  be 


invested  in  Dominion  securities  and  the  interest  arising  therefrom,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  management,  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  Government  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  or  Territory  within  which  such  lands  are  situated  towards  the  support  of 
public  schools  therein, — the  moneys  so  paid  to  be  distributed  with  such  view 
by  the  Government  of  such  Province  or  Territory  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
deemed  most  expedient. 


During  the  early  stages  of  pioneer  settlement  in  Manitoba  the 
burden,  of  schools  and  local  improvements  was  felt  at  its  worst. 
One  desperate  community  after  another  turned  for  aid  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government.  Denied  the  control  of  public  lands  'as  a  source 
of  revenue,'  the  province  in  turn  resorted  to  almost  perennial  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Ottawa.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  transfer 
of  natural  resources  as  a  whole  to  provincial  control  was  impossible, 
pending  the  achievement  of  the  original  “purposes  of  the  Dominion” 
in  retaining  them,  the  line  of  least  resistance  appeared  to  be  the 

*  Stssional  Paptrs  oj  Canada,  1871,  No.  20. 
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provincial  administration  of  the  school  lands  of  which  the  province, 
by  statute,  was  already  the  direct  beneficiary.  Scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  resolutions  of  the  legislature,  memorials  to  the 
Governor-General  or  delegations  to  Ottawa.  Between  1887  and 
1900  provincial  revenues  remained  practically  stationary  while  the 
number  of  school  districts  increased  by  nearly  350  per  cent.  After 
the  creation  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  1905  joint  representa¬ 
tions  from  the  Prairie  Provinces  on  school  lands  administration 
found  their  way  periodically  to  Ottawa.  It  was  urged  that  distance 
impaired  the  administration  of  the  trust;  that  the  Dominion  had 
no'  direct  interest  at  stake;  that  the  educational  needs  of  pioneef 
provinces  were  never  likely  to  be  more  urgent  than  at  the  beginning; 
that  arrears  of  principal  and  particularly  of  interest  could  be 
collected  more  expeditiously  by  provinces  under  the  stress  of 
rapidly  increasing  taxation  than  by  the  Dominion  with  vastly 
'  different  interests  to  serve  in  the  settlement  of  Dominion  Lands; 
and  that  the  province  could  be  relied  upon  to  “keep  the  trust 
sacred  and  inviolate,  Md  to  use  only  the  income  arising  from  the 
lands  and  capital.” 

To  many  of  these  rep|ra||jitations  the  Dominion  responded  sym¬ 
pathetically.  In  addition*^  the  advances  authorized  to  Manitoba 
in  1878  and  1884,  a  measure  authorizing’  the  transfer  of  3300,000 
of  the  principal  was  supported  by  both  Fielding  and  Laurier  in 
1898. 10  But  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Senate,  and  government 
after  government  held  inflexibly  to  the  general  principles  of  school 
lands  administration.  Sales  were  arranged  after  consultation  with 
the  provinces;  the  interest  on  deferred  payments  instead  of  being 
funded  was  paid  over  at  once  along  with  the  regular  interest  from 
the  fund;  and  the  proceeds  of  grazing  leases  and  other  casual 
revenues  from  school  lands  were  also  applied  at  once  to  the  mount¬ 
ing  costs  of  education. 

In  the  process  of  transferring  the  natural  resources  to  provincial 
control  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  no  claims  have  been  lodged  by 
any  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  against  the  general  principles  of  school 
lands  policy  or  against  the  general  technique  of  sales  administration 
by  the  Dominion.11 

The  statistics  of  sales  and  proceeds  in  Tables  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
XIV,  and  XV,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
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chewan  and  Alberta  Commissions,  will  be  found  useful  in  appraising 
the  results  of  the  system. 

4-  School  Lands  Policy  and  Administration 

A  number  of  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these 
statistics,  and  from  the  evidence  submitted  before  the  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  Resources  Commissions: 


Table  XI — School  Lands  Sales  in  Manitoba*  to  March  31,  1928 


Year 

...... 

Sale  Price 
(dollars) 

Average  Price 

(dollars) 

Prior  to  1905 . 

271,384.45 

2,181,066  91 

8  04 

1905-1906  . 

692.12 

8,570  24 

12.38 

1906-1907  . 

125,086  98 

1,526,546  35 

12.20 

1907-1908 . 

103,091  47 

1,066,859.94 

10  35 

1908-1909  . 

121  11 

1,545  22 

12  76 

1909-1910  ... 

80,291.28 

773,471  31 

9  63 

-1910-1911 . 

670.41 

15,437.53 

23  03 

1911-1912 . 

203  05 

4,208  76 

20  73 

1912-1913 . 

64,538  67 

711,146  80 

11.02 

'1913-1914 . 

39  87 

285.09 

7.15 

1914-1915.  . 

14.17 

190  40 

13.44 

1915-1916  . 

141.95 

1,675  73 

11  80 

1916-1917 . 

37,370.10 

352,538.52 

9.43 

1917-1918 . 

.16,072.97 

182,981.59 

11.38 

1918-1919 . 

131.94 

1,211  64 

9.19 

1919-1920 . 

86  38 

863  80 

10.00 

1920-1921 . 

10,462  55 

130,975.42 

12.51 

1921-1922 . 

4,065.01  1 

■41,565  74 

10  22 

1922-1923 . 

332.07  V 

4,274  14 

12.87 

1923-1924 . 

458.20 

1,629.38 

3.56 

1924-1925 . 

117.16 

753.01 

6.43 

1925-1926 . 

32  00 

'  245  00 

7.66 

1926-1927 . 

450  58 

3,443  89 

8  73 

1927-1928 . 

41  02 

296  14 

7.22 

Gross  totals . 

Less  cancellations  and 
adjustments . 

715,895.51 

'  78,309.84 

7,011,782  55 

893,095  29 

9.79 

11.30 

Net  Totals  . 

637,585.67 

6, 118,687.26 

9.60 
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(a)  Sale  and  Price  of  School  Lands.  By  general  agreement 
the  method  of  sale  by  auction,  practically  uniform  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  has  been  conspicuously  satisfactory.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  under  any  category  of  public  lands  a  technique  of  administra¬ 
tion  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  so  unchangingly  for 
more  than  sixty  years. 


Table  XII — School  Lands  in  Saskatchewan*  to  September  30,  1930 


Year 

Sale  Price 

Average  Price 

(dollars) 

Prior  to  Sept.  1st,  1905  . 

145,906.40 

1,423,086:58 

9  75 

1905-1906 . 

26,662  93 

381,714  40 

14  32 

1906-1907  . 

11,801  40 

173,155.15 

14  67 

1907-1908 . 

1,388  44 

26,324.82 

18  96 

1908-1909  . 

539.68 

6,312  55 

11.71 

1909-1010 . 

14,777  40 

235,811.09 

15  95 

1910-1911.-. 

304,581.46 

4,568,721.90 

15.00 

1911-1912 . 

1,517  27 

48,421.26 

31.92 

1912-1913 . 

103,593.09 

2,003,528  07 

19.34 

1913-1914  . 

700  96 

15,154.76 

21.62 

•'  1914-1915 . 

359  45 

5,801.52 

16.14 

1915-1916  ... 

1,173  93 

17,221  55 

14  67 

1916-1917 . 

116,695.29 

1,664,233  70 

14.26 

1917-1918 . 

214,743  13 

4,154,276.17 

19  35 

1918-1919 . 

535,065.63 

12,060,096  00 

22.54 

1919-1920  . 

82  62 

947  65 

11.47 

1920-1921....; . 

84,404.77 

1,234,057.69 

14.62- 

1921-1922 . 

35,340  66 

475,031.18 

13.44 

1922-1923 . 

4,155.46 

54,602.74 

13  14 

1923-1924 . 

356.32 

3,997.91 

11.22 

1924-1925  . 

221  52 

2,950  65 

13  32 

1925-1926 . 

562  71 

7,292  72 

12.96 

1926-1927 . 

481.86 

6,611.12 

13.72 

1927-1928..- . 

276,800  14 

5,446,630.23 

19  68 

1928-1929  . 

357,411.87 

4,608;  15 1.44 

12  89 

1929-1930 . 

372,010  73 

5,435,353  70 

14.61 

1930  to  Sept.  30 . 

293.14 

2,239.59 

7.64 

Gross  totals . 

2,611,628  26  - 

43,999,764.29 

16.85 

Cancelled  sales . 

501,851.22 

10,995,670.93 

21.91 

Net  Totals . 

2,109,777.04 

33,004,093.36 

15  64 
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From  the  outset  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
provinces  between  rapid  sales  in  order  to  alleviate  the  immediate 
burdens  of  the  pioneer,  and  the  prospect  of  a  richer  permanent 
endowment  in  the  end  by  awaiting  maximum  land  values  in  the 
process  of  permanent  settlement.  Upon  the  whole  the  Department 


Table  XIII — School  Lands  in  Alberta*  to  September  30,  1930 


v„. 

s::„P::r 

Average  Price 

(dollars) 

Prior  to  Sept.  1st, 

Af  1,791  02 

>  49,940  16 

27  88 

1905 . 

127,705  66 

1,491,820.50 

11  68 

1905-1906 . 

1906-1907 . 

10,238.79 

99,485.08 

9  72 

1907-1908 . 

722  66 

10,381.48 

14.38 

1908-1909  . 

235,013.13 

2,571,430.16 

10.94 

1909-1910  .  ...  * 

182,383.90 

2,216,911.95 

12.11 

1910-1911  . 

373.07 

5,402.54 

14  48 

1911-1912 . 

2,375.02 

111,239.70 

46.83 

1912-1913  . 

375.01 

10,711.48 

28  56 

1913-1914 . 

72  95 

2,152.78 

29  51 

1914-1915  . 

145  95 

2,246.28 

15.39 

1915-1916  . 

144,993  03 

2,039,037.37 

14  06 

1916-1917 . 

96,859.73 

1,906,281.89 

19.68 

1917-1918 . 

90,310.47 

1,570,557.19 

17  39 

1918-1919 . 

12.30 

127.50 

10.37 

1919-1920 . 

122,536  44 

2,165,850  05 

17.67 

1920-1921 . 

4,985  48 

75,997.42 

15  24 

1922-1923  . 

145.11 

2,390  88 

16  47 

1923-1924  . 

422  02 

6,973  60 

16  52 

1924-1925 . 

49.63 

1,128.74 

22  74 

1925-1926 . 

271.05 

4,606.03 

16.99 

1926-4927 . 

68  76 

876.72 

12.75 

1927-1928 . 

210,932  70 

3,556,163  55 

'16.85  • 

1928-1929 . 

299,393  34 

4,266,712  84 

14.22 

1929-1930  ..  7\.. 

28,676  93 

345,992.43 

‘  12  06 

1930-1931  .  >>. 

14,674  05 

166,886.79 

11.37 

Gross  totals  . 

Less-  cancelled-sales-.--.-.-- 

1,575,528.20 
- 332,493-27 - 

22,681,305  41 
- 5,013,899. 99 - 

14  40 
-  15  08 

Net  Totals  . 

1,243,034.93 

17,667,405  42 

14.21 
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of  the  Interior  has  followed  inflexibly  the  second  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives.  “One  of  the  last  things  that  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  did  before 
leaving  the  Department”,  reads  a  memorandum  of  February  2% 
1916,  in  reply  to  a  joint  memorial  from  the^prime  ministers  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  “was  to  place  on  file  a  memorandum  to  the  effect 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  School  Lands  should  be  disposed  of  slowly.” 

School  lands  were  deliberately  reserved  until  neighbouring  sec¬ 
tions  were  settled  in  order  to  command  the  maximum  price.  Sales 
by  public  auction  were  carefully  timed,  usually  after  consultation 


Table  XIV— School  Land  Sales  (Recapitulation) 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Albekta 

Gross  acreage  sold . 

715,895. 51 

2,611,628.26 

1,575,528.20 

Cancellations  . 

78,309  84 

501V851  22 

332,493.27 

Net  acreage  sold . 

637,585  67 

2,109,777.04 

1,243,034.93 

(dollars) 

(dollar.) 

(dollars) 

Gross  sale  price . 

7,011,782.55 

43,999,764  29 

22,681,305.41 

Cancellations . 

893,095.29 

10,995,670.93 

5,013,899.99 

Net  sale  price . 

6,118,687.26 

33,004,093.36 

17,667,405.42 

(dollars) 

(dollar.) 

(dollar.) 

Gross  average  price  per  acre.  . 

9  79 

16.85 

14  40 

Price  of  cancellations  . 

11.40 

21  91 

15.08 

Net  price  per  acre  . . 

9  60 

15.64 

14.21 

with  provincial  authorities,  to  follow  good  harvests,  and  to  avoid 
recurring  periods  of  depression.  There  were  charges  of  collusion 
at  auction  sales:  lands  were  knocked  down  to  bidders  who  failed 
even  to  pay  their  initial  deposits,'  and  these  lots,  once  offered  by 
auction  according  to  the  regulations,  could  then  be  “sold  at  lower 
prices  to  other  persons”,  by  private  sale.12  There  were  further. 

charges  of  haste  in  conducting  sales  and  of  inadequate  upset  prices. _ 

But  compared  with  the  record  of  school  lands  administration  in 
Ontario  or  in  the  United  States,  the  price  itself  would  seem  to  carry 
a  vindication  of  federal  policy.  Nothing  comparable  to  the  evils 
of  variable  state  policies  and  self-interested  legislation  has  emerged 
from  the  most  exhaustive  examination  before  the  Saskatchewan 
-and  Alberta  Resources  Commissions. 

12  Manitoba  Resolution  of  1901. 
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In  truth,  the  record  of  sales  ana  cancellations  would'seem  to 
warrant  theviewsof  Dominion  counsel  that  by  “stage-setting  their 
sales”,  the  Department  in  many  instances  get  prices  for  school 
lands  that  were  too  high  for  sound  economic  development.  From 
the  statistic?  above  (see  Tables  XI,  XII,  XIII)  it  would  appear 
that  school  lands  have  been  disposed  of  chiefly  at  three  periods, 

Table  XV — Proceeds  From  School  Lands 


Manitoba 

-  A  I  RF.RTA 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollar.) 

Prior  to  Sept.  1,  1905. 

Principal  (School  Fund)  .  . 

1,263,126.58 

242,223.38, 

44,758.58 

Interest  on  Fund . 

253,727  31 

17,419.63 

24,613.84 

Total  current  revenue  (in- 

terest,  rentals,  etc.) . 

450,025.57 

83,874.35 

43,575.04 

Gross  proceeds . 

1,966,879  46 

243,517.36 

112,947.46 

Cost  of  administration  . 

85,315.37 

14,683.94 

14,772.56 

Net  proceeds . 

1,881,564.09 

228,833.42 

.  98,174  90 

Sept.  1,1905  to  Sept.  30,  1930. 

.  Principal  (School  Fund) . 

4,734,153.84 

17,566,815.62 

9,519,810.62 

Interest  on  Fund . 

4,805,492.81 

9,299,036  94 

5,300,883.85 

Total  current  revenue  (in¬ 

terest,  rentals,  etc.)  .  ... 

2,012,444  24 

7,793,233.85 

5,828,935  81 

Grosrs  proceeds . 

11,552,099.89 

34,659,086  41 

20,649,630.28 

Cost  of  administration . 

^318,792  26 

742,810.81 

553,508.25 

Net  proceeds . 

‘if, 870, 892  15 

35,401,897.22 

21,203,138.53 

Totals  to  Sept.  30,  1930. 

_  Principal  (School  Fund) ... . 

5,997,280.42 

17,809,039  00 

9,564,569.20 

Interest  on  Fund . 

‘  5,059,220  12 

-9,-316,456r57- 

-  -5,325,497.69 

Total  current  revenue  (in¬ 

terest,  rentals,  etc.)  .  .  . 

2,462,469  81 

7,877,108.20 

5,872,510.85 

Gross  proceeds . 

13,518,970.35 

35,002,603.77 

20,762,577  74 

Cost  of  administration . 

404,107.63 

757,494.75 

568,280.81 

Total  Net  Proceeds . 

13,114,862.72 

34,245,109.02 

20,194,296.93 
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each  of  which  represented  a  peak  in  the  fluctuating  values  of  westeim 
lands.  During  the  period  1910-1913 — the  “boom”  just  before  the 
war — nearly' a  million  acres  were  sold  for  more  than  313,250,000, 
at  average  prices  ranging  from  39.63  in  Manitoba  in  1910  to  346.83 
in  Alberta  in  1912-1913.  The  total  average  price  for  this  period 
was  about  313.38  per  acre.  Again  from  1917  to  1919,  under  the 
impulse  of  war  prices  for  wheat,  some  1,253,000  acres  were  sold  for 
more  than  323,930,000,  an  average  price  of  over  319  per  acre, 
ranging  from  39.19  in  Manitoba  for  1919  to  322.54  in  Saskatchewan 
for  the  same  year.  During  the  third  “boom”  period,  1928-1930, 
nearly  1,550,000  acres  were  sold  for  over  323,709,000,  an  average 
of  315.30  per  acre,  ranging  from  $7.22  in  Manitoba  for  1928  to 
319.68  in  Saskatchewan  for  the  same  year.  For  several  other  single 
years,  moreover,  an  exceptionally  large  acreage  of  school  lands  was 
sold  under  exceptional  conditions.  The  sales  in  1921,  for  instance — 
some  217,000  acres  for  more  than  33,530,000,  ah  average  of  316.24 
per  acre — were  made  chiefly  to  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  for 
cash.  Of  total  sales  of  nearly  4,900,000  acres  uj?  to  1930,  nearly 
3,800,000’  acres  were  sold  under  what  may  be  termed  “boom” 
conditions. 

The  prices  are  still  more  significant.^  Of  a  total  contract  price 
of  nearly  373,7(fp,000,  gross,  for  the  sale  of  school  lands  up  to  1930, 
nearly  360,900,000  belong  to  the  “boom”  periods  of  1910-1913, 
-1917-1919,  and  1928-1930.  The  cancellations  that  foUowed  these 
“boom”  periods,  as  we  shall  see,  were  excessive,  but  both  sale  prices 
and  cancellations  are  commentaries,  in  a  sense,  upon  the  shrewdness 
and  thrift  of  Dominion  officials  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  order  to„secure  maximum  prices. 

( b )  Cost  of  „ Administration .  The  fact  that  the  management 
of  school  lands  was  incidental  to  the  administration^of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  continenttby  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  enabled 
the  Dominion  to  reduce  costs  of  administration  to  the  lowest  pro-„ 
portions.  '  '  — 

For  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,, gross-proceeds  accruing  to  the 
province  from  school  lands'(see  Table  XV)  in  the  form  of  principal 
■moneys  (school  fund),  interest  on  the’ school  fund,  current  interest 
on  deferred  payments  for  school  lands,  leases,  hay  permits,  etc., 
have  amounted  to>335,002,603.77  up  to  September  30,  1930.  The 
total  costs  .of  administration  (deducted  annually  from  current 
revenues  before  the  net  proceeds  were  turned  over  to  the  province) 
have  Been  3757,494.75,  or  a  little  over  2.16  per  cent.  Measured  by 
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net  proceeds  of  #?4, 245, 109.02,  the  cost  of  administration  has  been 
a  little  over  2,21  per  cent. 

For  Alberta  the  total  gross  proceeds  accruing  to  the  province  up 
to  September  30,  1930,  h^jfr:  been  #20, 762, 577.74;  the  cost  of 
administration  has  been  #568,280.81," or  less  than  2.74  per  cent. 
Measured  by  net  proceeds  (#20,194,296.93)  the  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  Alberta  has  been  less  than  2.82  per  cent. 

In  Manitoba  the  gross  proceeds  to  the-province  up  to  September 
30,  1930,  have  been  #13,518,970.35.  The  cost  of  management  has 
been  #404,107.63 — a  little  less  than  2.99  per  cent,  of  gross  proceedsj 
and  a  little  more  than  3.08  per  cent,  of  net  proceeds. 

For  the  whole11  period  of  Dominion  Lands  from  1870  to  1930  the 
total  cost  of  management  for  school  lands  has  been  #1,729,883.19. 
The  gross  proceeds  have  been  #69,284,151.86,  and  the  net  proceeds 
to  the  Prairie  Provinces  #67,554,268.67.  The  cost  of  administering 
this  historic  “endowment  for  purposes  of  education”  has  been  a 
little  more  than  2.56  per  cent,  of  net  proceeds  and  a  little  less  than 
2.5  per  cent,  of  gross  proceeds  from  school  lands. 

Measured  by  gross  sales  the  costs  of  management  have  shown  a 
still  lower  percentage.  For  Manitoba,  where  early  sales  brought 
less  spectacular  prices  and  where  the  interest  from  the  school  fund, 
accumulating  over  many  years,  has  more  than  equalled  the  fund 
itself  in  total  net  proceeds  to  the  province,  the  cost  of  management 
has  been  5.76  per  cent,  of  gross  sales.13  But  for  Alberta,  gross  sales 
have  been  #22,681,305.41  while  cost  of  management  has  been 
#568,280.81 — barely  2.5  per  cent.  For  Saskatchewan  where  gross 
sales  have  been  #43,999,764.29  and  cost  of  management  #757,494.75, 
the  percentage  has  been  less  than  1.73.  For  the  whole  period  of 
Dominion  Lands  from  1870  to  1930,  the  total  gross  sales  of  school 
lands  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  have  been  #73,692,852.25.  The 
cost  of  management  has  been  #1,729,883.19  or  less  than  2.35  per  cent. 

Meanwhile  other  selling  agencies  for  western  lands  were  content 
to  spend  vastly  larger  percentages  of  proceeds  from  land  sales  upon 
costs  of  management.  The  cost  of  administering  the  Soldier  Land 
Settlement  after  the  war  was  19.46  per  cent,  of  gross  loans.14 
Evidence  before  the  Saskatchewan  Resources  Commission  indicated 
that  the  C.P.R.  spent  no  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  gross  sales  upon 
administration.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  C.P.R.  lands  were 
not  sold  primarily  for  revenue  purposes,  since  rapid  sales,  steady 

13  A  cost  of  3404,107.63  for  gross  sales  of  *7,011,782.55. 

14  Gross  loans,  5123,562,776,  administrative  expenses  *24,04$,  143.  Sastatckeuan  Rtioums  Com- 
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immigration,  freight  from  permanent  settlement,  and  other  aspects 
of  sound  railway  development,  were  kept  constantly  in  view,  and 
undoubtedly  warranted  a  lessTucrative  policy  of  la"nd  sales  with 
higher  costs  of  administration.  For  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
estimates  for  the  periodsM921  and  1926  indicated  costs  of  admini¬ 
stration  amounting  to'bS  per  cent,  and  38  per  cent,  respectively  of 
net  sales.  For  the  Manitoba  Swamp  Lands  Commission  the. costs 
were  over  12  per  cent,  of  sales.  For  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
Canadian  National  Railways,  costs  of  administration,  estimated  at 
31,310,000,  were  over  9  per  cent,  of  gross  sales  and  over  23  per  gent, 
of  net  sales  (313,781,128  and  35,660,925  respectively)  during  the 
period  1917-1930,  corresponding  to  the  period  of  maximum  sales 
for  school  lands.  The  cost  of  administration  allowed  by  Order-in- 
Council  for  school  lands  in  the  old  province  of  “Canada”,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  20  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  iLany  selling  agency  in 
the  history  of  western  land  sales  has  ever  approached  the  low  costs 
of  administration  for  the  school  lands  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

( c )  Defects  of  Administration.  Certain  aspects  of  Dominion 
administration,  however,  have  been  attacked  by  the  provinces  and 
have  exposed  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  drastic  criticism 
before  the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Resources  Commissions  of 
1934-1935.  '  - 


The  policy  with  regard  to  cqllections  on  arrears  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ments,  it  was  charged,  was  unwarrantably  lenient;  the  ratio  of 
cancellations  in  school  lands  sales  was  conspicuously  high;  volun¬ 
tary  cancellations  were  notoriously  easy;  while  involuntary  can¬ 
cellations  were  seldom  resorted  to  in  order  to  enforce  collections. 
Serious  losses,  therefore,  to  current  school  lands  revenues  were 
charged  to  the  leniency  of  Dominion  policy. 

The  Dominion,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  excessively 
high  prices  contracted  under  “boom”  conditions  could  not  be  col¬ 
lected  during  subsequent  periods  of  crisis  and  depression;  it  was 
easy  to  sell  at  the  crest  of  the  wave  but  hard  to  collect  at  the  troufh. 
Indiscriminate  cancellations,  moreover,  would  have  been  unwise 
without  a  prospect  of  resale.  Weed  infestation  alone  would  have 
been  a-  serious  problem;  and  the  same  conditions  which  were  held 
to  warrant  cancellation  made  resale  during  the  depression  impossible} 
In  Manitoba  where  school  lands  sales  before  1905  encountered 
fewer  vicissitudes  of  world  conditions,  cancellations  were  pheno¬ 
menally  low.  More  than  98  per  cent,  of  gross  sales  prices  were 
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With  regard  to, collections, there  were  precedents  for  leniency  in 
the  policies  of  the  Manitoba  Swamp  Lands  Commission  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Both  these  organizations  avowed  two 
principles:  never  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  enforce  the  personal 
covenant  in  the  sales  contract,  and  never  to  cancel  the  sale  so  long 
as  the  occupant  of  the  land  maintained  a  proper  attitude  towards 
his  obligation.  It  was  conceded  tha!t  both  organizations  maintained 
more  frequent  inspections  and  kept  in  closer  contact  with  “live 
sales”.  For  the  amendment,  however,  in  the  Dominion  Lands  Act 
of  1927 — “the  acme  of  leniency” —  permitting  purchasers  to  cancel 
part  of  the  contract  and  apply  all'payments  to  the  acreage  retained, 
the  Dominion  was  able  to  file  the  official  approval  of  all  three  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  in  that  year.  ‘ 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  little  evidence  of  any  “follow-up” 
system  in  collections;  and  no  use  was  made  of,£§e  “crop-share” 
system  employed  by  practically  every  private  land  agency,  and 
used  after  the  transfer  by  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  for  school 
lands  sales  outstanding.  In  Alberta  a  total  acreage  of  332,323  out 
of  gross  sales  of  1,573,737  acres — over  21  per  cent. — was  cancelled 
by  the  Dominion  from  1905  to  1930.  On  these  sales  the  average 
tenure  of  which  was  years,  the  total  principal  collected  was 
only  13.4  per  cent,  of  the  sales  price;  and  since  the  initial  payment 
was  10  per  cent.,  only  3.4  per  cent,  of  principal  after  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  was  ever  collected.  All  but  12.7  per  cent,  even  of  the  interest 
payments  went  by  default.  Reduced  to  a  rental,  basis,  the  total 
payments  of  both  principal  and  interest,  including  the  first  payment, 
amounted  to  31  cents  per  acre  per  annum  over  a  period  of  9^2  years 
of  occupancy.  “At  31^  an  acre,  the  tenure  of  these  lands  was 
cheaper  than  any  agricultural  lands  in  the  westmnder  any  scheme 
qf  holding”.16  ,  • 

A  further  area  of  190,000  acres  of  Dominion  sales  subsequently 
cancelled  by  the  Province  was  in  occupancy  an  average  of  4.14 
years  prior  to  1930  and  thus  shared  the  full  benefit  of  “boom”  prices 
for  wheat.  On  this  acreage  -only  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
principal  was  ever  collected  after  the  initial  payment — only  one  in 
fifty  of  the  purchasers  ever  paid  the  second  instalment,  and  this 
during  a  “period  in  which  the  west  had  its  best  uniform  production, 
the  best  production  per  acre  and  the  best  price  level  in  its  history.” 

In  Saskatchewan  the  average  period  of  occupancy  before  cancella¬ 
tion  by  the  Dominion  was  7  years.  Sales  of  more  than  32,100,000 
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were  cancelled  and  resold  to  the  same  purchasers  for  less  than 

$1,525,000. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  Dominion  failed  for  many  years  to 
carry  out  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  school  lands  trust: 
the  principal  moneys  from  land  sales  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  Dominion  Savings  Bank,  drawing  bank  rates  of  interest 
(3  per  cent.)  instead  of  being  invested,  as  the  Act  prescribed,  in 
“Dominion  securities”.  It  was  not  until-1917,  as  the  result  of  a 
protest  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of  Manitoba,  that  the  whole 
available  school  lands  fund  was  invested  in  Dominion  debentures 
at  5  per  cent.  It  was  estimated  in  1927  that  the  Province  of  Mani¬ 
toba  had  lost  more  than  $500,000  in  interest  from  this  source,  and 
a  suit  in  the  Exchequer  Court  awaited  only  the  fiat  of  the  Dominion 
when  the  settlement  of  the  whole  “Natural  Resources  Question” 
"r  was  finally-«arranged.  Before  the  actual  transfer  of  1930,  however, 
the  provincial  claims  with  regard  to  arrears  of  interest  had  been 
fairly  readjusted  by  continuing  a  uniform  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  fund  despite  the  fluctuating  rates  of  Dominion  securities  after 
1917. 

(d)  Provincial  interests  versus  “ purposes  of  the  Dominion” .  Be¬ 
tween  the  general  lands  policy  of  the  Dominion  and  the  special 
function  of  the  school  lands  as  an  “endowment  for  purposes  of 
education”  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest 
which  was  not  always  resolved  in  favour  of  t-he  provinces. 

Of  all  the  general  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in  the  retention  of 
Dominion  Lands,  the  chief,  undoubtedly,  was  rapid  and  permanent 
settlement — railways  and  railway  land  grants  to  make  it  possible, 
and  free  homesteads  to  make  it  attractive.  The  reservation  of 
school  lands  was  undoubtedly-  an  integral  part  of  the  inducement 
held  out  to  the  prospective  s^qder.  “Parliament  pledged  its  faith 
(reads  the  historic?  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1884)  that 
a  large  portion  of  these  lands  should  be  set  apart  for  free  homesteads 
to  all  coming  settlers,  and  another  portion  .  .  .  held  in  trust  for 
the  education  of  their  children.”16  It  is  true  that  settlement  was 
necessary  in  order  to  give  school  lands  a  market  value:  even  for 
sound  school  lands  policy  it  was  necessary  to  “dovetail  it  into  the 
settlement  policy.”  But  the  excessive  leniency  of  the  Dominion 
-  Wlt^  regard  to  inspections,  collections,  and  cancellations,  was  ob¬ 
viously  in  keeping  with  the  Department’s  major  policy  of  rapid 
settlement  rather  than  with  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  provinces  in 

11  Semonol  Paper  r  of  Canada,  1885.  No  61. 
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the  school  lands.  The  brisk  sales 'of  school  lands,  moreover,  and 
the  high  prices  obtained  in  1910-1913,  1917-1919,  andT927-1930, 
are  traceable  not  only  to  the  general  increase  of  population  but  to 
economic  world  conditions  of  the  first  importance.  In  that  sense 
the  price  of  wheat  in  world  markets  may  be  a  better  index  of  school 
lands  sales  than  the  census  returns  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.'0  Many 
a  Saskatchewan  farmer  may  have  been  prepared  to  pay  more  for  an 
adjoining  quarter  section  of  school  lands  because  he  had  got  his 
original  homestead  for  nothing.  Possibly,  indeed,  he  may  have 
settled  upon  his  free  homestead  in  the  first  place  because  he  had-i^. 
prospect  of  buying  an  adjacent  quarter  section  of  school  lands  or 
railway  lands  at  attractive  prices.  But  he  seldom  settled  upon 
school  lajids  in  the  first  instance;  and  the  price  he  was  prepared  to 
pay  for  them  must  have  depended  less  upon  the  number  of  fellow- 
homesteaders  in  his  neighbourhood  than  upon  the  quotations  for 
wheat  and  barley  upon  the  Winnipeg  grain  exchange.  It  would  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  school  lajids  sales  have  followed  the 
fluctuating  course  of  world  prices  for  wheat  rather  than  the  steady- 
curve  of  population  in  Western  Canada.  Thus  while  the  fiscal 
interests  of  the  provinces  in  the  school  lands  may  have  been  sub¬ 
ordinated  in  some  respects  to  the  free  homestead  policy.jof  the 
Dominion  in  procuring  settlers,  those  interests  prospered  with  the 
homesteader’s  prosperity,  and  the  interests  of  both  province  and 
Dominion  depended  less  perhaps  in  the  long  run  upon  “policy”  at 
all  than  upon  basic  factors  of  physiography,  good  and  bad  times, 
and  world  markets. 

(e)  School  Lands  and  Provincial  Education.  Despite  all  defqpfS’*-- 
of  administration  and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  combining  a  free 
homestead  polic^  with  an  effective  policy  of  land  sales,  the  proceeds 
from  school  lands  have  formed  a  very  creditable  and  productive 
endowment.  The  interest  on  the  school  lands  fund  together  with 
the  current  revenues  from  leases,  rentals,  interest  on  deferred 
payments,  etc.,  have  gone  far  to  alleviate  the  heaviest  burdens  of 
education  for  pioneer  settlement. 

In  Saskatchewan  where  the  permanent  school  lands  fund  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  Alberta  and  nearly  three  times  that  of  Manitoba17  the 
total  revenues  received  from  1905  to  1930  from  school  lands  were 
about  316,300,000,  while  the  grants  of  the  provincial'  governriient 
to  public  schools  amounted  to  more  than  333,400,000.  Nearly 

17  Approximately  317, 800,000  for  Saskatchewan,  J59.550.000  for  Alberta,  and  $6,000,000  for  Manitoba 
in  1950. 
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.half  the  provincial  grants  to  public  schools  thus  came  from  school 
lands.  In  Alberta  the  school  lands  and  school  lands  fund  yielded' 
revenues  of  about  310,500,000  from  1905  to  1930,  while  grants  to 
public  schools  amounted  to  more  than  319,600,000,  and  total  grants 
to  education  to  more  than  336,000,000.  More  than  half  the  pro¬ 
vincial  grants  to  public  schools  and  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
grants  for  education  thus  came  from  school  lands.  In  Manitoba 
the  revenues  from  school  lands  for  the>same  period  (about  36,500,000) 
supplied  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  provincial  grants 
for  public  schools.  In  1921,  to  take  an  average  year,  the  provincial 
grant  was  31,354,000  while  revenues  amounting  to  3350,000  were 
derived  from  school  lands- — a  little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
provincial  grant.  Municipal  levies  for  public  schools  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  more  than  38,120,000 — more  than  23  times  the 
year’s  revenues  from  school  lands. 

Among  all  the  categories  of  Dominion  Lands,  school  lands  made 
the  nearest  approach  to-administration  for  purely  fiscal  purposes. 
With  the  exception  of^own  sites  and  other  exceptional  classifica¬ 
tions  •no^other  category  has  yielded  so  high  a  sa|ikprice  or  produced 
so  permanent  a  revenue. 

It  would  be  -rash,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  fggarjd  either  school 
lands  or  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  as  fair  staples' of  ang^general  land  sales 
policy.  But  the  combination  of  the  two,  the  one  under  public  and 
the  other  under  private  administration;  affords  many  interesting 
parallels.  Sections  11  and  29  for  school  lands  and  sections  8  and 
26  for  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  occupy  strategic  positions  Sfxmaximum 
accessibility  in  every  township.18  Together  they  comprise  nearly’ 
one-ninth  theitotal  area  of  the  fertile  belt— a  little  less  than  the 
ratio  of  clergy  reserves  in  the  land  grants  of  Upper  Canada  which 
Sydenham  pronounced  to  be  “the  root  of  all  the  troubles  of  the 
province  .  .  .  the  perpetual  source  of  discord,  strife,  and.  hatred..” 
At  least  fifteen  accessible  and  evenly  distributed  quarter  sections 
in  every  township  were  thus  available  for  sale  to  the  enterprising 
homesteader.  Within  the  railway  belt  and  other  areas  reserved 
for  railway* land  grants,  moreover,  all  the  remaining  odd-numbered 
sections  that  were  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  were  also  reserved 
for  sale.  Within  these  areas  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  a 
sales  policy  predominated,  since  nearly  five-ninths  of  every  township 
was  excluded  from  homestead  entry.  Railway  lands,  under  the 
Canadian  system'of  “indemnity  selection”,  were  of  course  “fairly 
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fit  for  settlement”.  School  lands  and  Hudson’s  Bay  lands,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  both  quality  and  distribution  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  fertile  belt,  were  a  fair  cross-section  or  “mine  run”  of 
the  lands  of  Western  Canada.  The  general  relation  between  grants 
and  land  sales  will  be  discussed  in  another  context,19  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  at  a  time  when  free  homesteads  were  still 
supposed  to  form  the  staple  of  Dominion  Lands  policy,  the  gross 
sales  of  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  to  the  value  of  nearly  #60,000,000  and 
of  school  lands  to  the  value  of  more  than  #73,000,000 — jnore  than 
#133,000,000  in  all — have  resulted  from  the  disposaHof  about 
9,850,000  acres  “of  fair  average  quality”  and  uniform  distribution 
in  the  Prairie  Province.20  The  average  gross  sales  price  has  been 
more  than  #13.50  per  acre. 

The  cancellations  of  school  lands  sales,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been 
excessive,  but  the  net  results  have  been  ingeniously  recapitulated 
in  still  another  form  in  the  findings  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
Resources  Commissions.  “Although  the  Dominion  record*  is  not 
without  its1 blemishes  it  makes,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  showing.” 
For  Saskatchewan  the  estimate  is_  as  follows: 

Of  the  areas  of  land  set  apart  for  school  purposes  in  the  Province — about  3,945,000 
acres — the  Dominion  sold  about  2,600,000,  of  which  about  500,000  acres  were 
later  cancelled  and  revested  in  the  Crown.  The  result  of  those  net  sales  is  that 
the  2,100,000  acres  have  already  yielded 

(a)  current  revenue  (interest,  rentals,  etc  ),  paid  to  the  Province 

year  by  year,  1905-1930.  .  .  .  .' . '  316,350,000 

(b)  principal  money  on  sales  (transferred  to  the  Province  on 

October  1,  1930) .  317,800,000 

This  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  316  an  acre  on  the  net  sales,  and  has  all 
been  paid  to  the  Province  in  cash.  Further,  on  October  1,  1930,  the  Dominion 
turned  over  to  the  Province  many  agreements  for  sale,  under  which  there  was 
outstanding  principal  of  about  316,000,600  Of  this  sum  only  about  34,000,000 
was  in  arrears.  Even  making  allowances  for  substantial  losses  in  collection,^ 
these  outstanding  accounts  should  yield  several  dollars  to  be  added  to  the  316 
already  mentioned.21 

For  Alberta  the  results  though  less  imposing  in  average  price  per 
acre  on  gross  sales  were  substantially  on  a  par  with  those  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  in  price  per  acre  on  net  sales:  a  significant  commentary 
upon  the  “effect  (in  Saskatchewan)  of.  sales  at  prices  which,  in 
view  of  subsequent  conditions,  proved  to  be  unduly  high.”  Of 
1,570,000  acres  sold  in  Alberta,  about  330,000  were  later  cancelled 

18  See  below,  Chapter  Xlll. 

20  Gross  acreage  Hudson’s  Bay  lands,  4,950,621;  school  lands,  4,903,051. 
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and  revested  in  the  Crown.  Net  sales  of  1,240,000  acres  thus 
produced  310,570,000  of  current  revenue  to  the  province  year  by 
year,  and  39,500,000  in  the  permanent  school  fund.  As  for  Saskat¬ 
chewan  this  was  “the  equivalent  of  more  than  316  an  acre  on  the 
net  sales,  and  has  all  been  paid  to  the  province  in  casjji”;  while  out¬ 
standing  principal  of  38,000,000  will  yet  yield  “several  dollars  an 
acre  to  be  added  to  the  316  already  mentioned.”22 

Manitoba  with  36,000,000  of  principal  in  the  permanent  school 
fund  and  37,500,000  of. current  revenues  for  the  longer  period  since 
1885,  has  enjoyed  the  equivalent  of  321  an  acre  in  cash  on  the  net 
acreage  sold  by  the  Dominion,  though  the  average  price  per  acre 
on  gross  sales  from  the  beginning  has  been  only  39.79  by  comparison 
with  316.85  for  Saskatchewan  and  314.40  for  Alberta. 

For  all  three  provinces  the  basic  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Dominion  more  than  sixty  years  ago  still  remain  “sacred  and  invio¬ 
late”;  and  thus  the  school  lands  policy  of  the  Dominion  Lands  era 
has  become  a  permanent  pattern  in  the  development  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces. 

22  R'pon,  pp.  32ff.  * 
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THE  FREE-HOMESTEAD  SYSTEM:  THE  BACK¬ 
GROUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Analogies  and  Contrasts 

THE  free-homestead  system  was  adopted  by  the  first  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Dominion  of-Canada ^without  opposition  and 
almost  without  discussion.  The  decision, 'however,  was  neither 
sudden  nor  perfuijctory.  Within  less  than  ^five  years  the  federated 
provinces  had  reached  the  Pacific.  An  empire  of  “Dominion  Lands” 
lay  between  the  (fyreat  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  two 
converging  sets  of  influence — one  from  the  provinces  themselves  and 
or®<from  the  United  States — must  have  made  a  policy  of  free  home¬ 
steads  almost  unavoidable.  A  third,  from  the  new  Dominion  itself, 
must  have  made  it  inevitable. 

At  the  passing  of  the  first  Dominion  Lands  Act  in  1872f  three  of  the 
British  provinces  had  free-homestead  legislation  upon  their  own 
statute  books.  In  none  of  them,  perhaps,  was  the  issue  altogether 
.  indigenous.  In  all  three  there  were  local  conflicts  to  be  compromised 
between  the  interests  of  the  lumber  industry  and  the  cause  of  per¬ 
manent  agricultural  settlement.  None  of  the  three,  however,  could 
escape  the  ground-swell  from  the  deluge  oUAmerican  migration 
moving  westward  to  the  prairies  of  the  middle  west.  In  the  western 
peninsula  of  the  old  province  of  pre-confederation  “Canada”  not 
only  the  ground-swell  but  the  deluge  itself  was  clearly  perceptible. 
Situated  upon,  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  system  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  cut  off 
to  north  and  west  from  agricultural  hinterlands  of  its  own  by  the 
formidable  barriers  of  the  Precambrian  shield,  the  Canadian  frontier 
of  the  fifties  developed  here  its  most  combative  and  instinctive 
characteristics.  In  the  ensuing  conflict  between  ClearjGrit_and- 
Tory  the  problem  of  free  land  for  the  frontiersman  came  nearer  per¬ 
haps  to  a  decision  upon  its  merits  than  it  could  reach  at  that  time  in 
the  United  States  where  sectionalism  and  civil  war  were  to  have  at 
last  the  casting  vote. 
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In  none  of  the  separate  provinces  were  fundamental  issues  in¬ 
volved  comparable  to  those  in  the  United  States,  until  relations 
with  the  republic  during  the  civil  war  threatened  their  prospects  of 
a  national  destiny.  Westward"’exptinsion  to  the  Pacific,  a  trans¬ 
continental  railway  on  Canadian  soil,  an'd  the  settlement  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness  beyond  the  Great  Lakes  could  no  longer  be  left  to  chance.  In 
that  sense  the  Canadian  federation  was  intended  to  be  the  beginning 
and  not  the  end;  and  the  determination  to  retain  under  federal  con¬ 
trol  this  empire  of  Dominion  Lands  in  defiance  of  every  constitu¬ 
tional  usage  to  the  contrary  in  the  federated  provinces  was  the 
measure  of  the  national  emergency.  In  this  context  railway  land 
grants  and  free  homesteads  took  on  a  new  and  fateful  meaning. 
This  federal  aspect  of  the  free-homestead  policy  is  at  once  more 
subtle  and  more  fundamental  than  the  issue  of  free  lands  in  the 
older  provinces.  In  a  sense  almost  altogether  new  it  was  national 
in  its  scbpe,  and  its  origin  is  to  be  found  not  in  provincial  politics 
but  in  the  race  for  the  Pacific  with  thp  United  States.' 

But  in  any  event  the  direct  influence  of  the  United  States,  by 
precept  and  example,  was  too  powerful  in  the  early  seventies  to  be 
withstood.  Their  experience  in  dealing  with  many  of  thcsame  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  much  larger  scale  was  a  veritable  quarry  for  Canadian 
policy.  Not  only  were  the  chief  problems — expansion,  transporta¬ 
tion,  settlement — the  same,  but  many  of  the  policies  that  were 
appropriated,  the  nomenclature  applied  or  misapplied  to  them,  the 
analogies,  usually  false  and  misleading,  that  were  cited  for  federal 
control,  were  to  be  found  ready-made  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  names  are  the  same,  but  both  meaning  and  function  are  often 
grotesquely  different.  “Pre-emption”  and  “commutation”  were 
duly  appropriated  in  the  earliest  Canadian  regulations,  but  the  later 
Canadian  practice  had  little  except  the  name  in  common  with  the 
Distribution-Pre-emption  Act  of  1841  in  the  United  States.  Orr 
the  other  hand  there  were  no  “donation”  or  “graduation”  or  “two, 
three  and  five  per  cent.”  regulatidns  in  Canada-,  There  was  no 
counterpart  to  Clay’s  project  for  “distribution”;  and  the  counter¬ 
part  to  Calhoun’s  policy  of  “retrocession”  was  an  entirely  different 
doctrine,  as  fundamentally  sound  and  successful  in  Canadian  con¬ 
stitutional  procedure  as  it  has  been  unsuccessful  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  in, the  United  States.  There  were  “swamp  lands”  in  Canada 
but  the  analogy  scarcely  goes  beyond  the  name.  For  school  lands, 
as  we.  have  seen,  the  early,  American  model  was  handsomely  ap¬ 
propriated  and  improved.  The  use  of  scrip  and  other  form’s',  of 
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land  warrants  for  “half-breed  claims”  and  for  a  variety  of  military 
and  other  land  grants  was  an  expedient  which  had  been  used  and 
abused  in  the  United  States  over  a  still  wider  range  of  administra¬ 
tion.  But  again  the  issues  to  which  they  were  applied  were  different. 
The  claims  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  M6tis,  and  the  Sel¬ 
kirk  settler,  the  Riel  Insurrection  of  1869,  the  Riel  Rebellion  of  1885, 
all  turned  in  no  small  measure  upon  land  policy. 

False  analogies  are  particularly  easy  with  regard  to  the  free- 
homestead  system  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  staple  of  land 
policy  in  both  countries.  In  no  category  of  Dominion  Lands,  per¬ 
haps,  are  superficial  resemblances  so  obvious  and  historic  origins  so 
different.  The  free  homestead  was  almost  within  reach,  as  it  seemed 
at  that  time,  under  the  frontier  impulses  of  Jacksonian  democracy; 
but  before  its  adoption  a  generation  later  in  1862  it  was  to  pass 
through  vicissitudes  which  have  no  counterpart  in  Canada.  The  ' 
historic  background  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  is  to  be  found  in 
issues  as  remote  as  tariffs,  slavery,  and  the  exigencies  of  civil  war. 
In  the  bitterness  of  these  sectional  conflicts  the  merits  of  the  case 
are  almost  lost  to  view,  and  the  free-homestead  law  of  1862  was 
forced  through  at  last  by  its  .traditional  enemies  at  a  time..when  its 
traditional  friends  had  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  union.  • 

Despite  these  analogies,  true  and  false,  the  three  phases  of  land 
policy  in  the  United  States  from  the  organization  of  the  public 
domain  to  the  free-homestead  law  of  1862  all  stand  in  curious  con¬ 
trast  to  contemporary  tendencies  in  British  America. 

During  the  federalist  period  when  the  public  domain  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  fiscal  endowment  of  the  nation  and  the  greatest  federal 
bond  bcbifth  the  constituent  states  of  the  union,  the  principle  of 
sale  andjtiSfd  revenues  was  so  deeply  entrenched  that  it  required* 
nearlwEJfc-quartcrs  of  a  century  to  dislodge  it.  As  late  as  1860 
the  hftuiree-homestcud  bill  to  pass  both  houses  of  Congress  was 
vetoed  by  President  Buchanan  because  “it  never  was  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  these  lands  should  be  given 
away  by  Congress.”  In  Upper  Canada'  meanwhile,  free  grants  were 
being  lavished  on  such  a  scale  that  even  the  school  lands  were 
0  almost  worthless  jrs-a  fiscal  resource  of  the  province. 

During  the  second  phase  of  land  policy  in  the  United  States  a 
‘determined  attack,  under  the  growing  power  of  the  frontier,  was 
made  upon  the  original  conception  of 'the  public  domain.  To  the 
frontiersman,  whether  orderly  settler  or  venturesome  “squatter”, 
the  land  was  not  a  fiscal  resource  but  a  potential  national  asset 
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whichjiis  own  enterprise  and  resourcefulness  alone  could  capitalize  ' 
for  the  nation.  This  assault  upon  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
public  domain  was  just  winning  a  foothold  in  the  United  States 
when  British  officials  from  Bathurst,  Glenelg,  and  Grey  in  the 
Colonial  Office  to  Maitland,  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Durham,  and 
Sydenham  in  the  colonies  themselves,  began  a  systematic  attempt 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  the  free-grant  system  and  to  establish 
a  sales  policy  in  emulation  of  the  reputed  virtues  of  land  policy  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  classic  pages  of  Durham’s  Report  the° 
success  and  permanency  of  that  policy  are  assumed  without  dis-' 
crimination: 

The  system  of  the  United  States  appears  to  combine  all  the  chief  requisites 
of'  the  greatest  efficiency.  It  is  uniform  throughout  the  vast  federation;  it  is 
unchangeable  save  by  Congress,  and  has  never  been  materially  altered;  it 
renders  the  acquisition  ofcnew  land  easy,  and  yet,  by  means  of  price,  restricts 
appropriation  to  the  actual  wan,ts  of  the  settler;  it  is  so  simple  as  to  be  readily 
understood;  it  provides  for  accurate  surveys  and  against  needless  delays;  it 
gives  an  instant  and  secure  title;  and  it  admits  of  no  favouritism,  but  distributes 
the  public  land  amongst  all  classes  and  persons  upon  precisely  equal  terms.  That 
system  has  promoted  an  amount  of  immigration  and  settlement  of  which  the  , 
history  of  the  world  affords  no  other  example. 

The  third  phase  of  land  policy  led  at-least  to  a  common  destina- 
'  tion  in  both  countries — the  free  homestead  as  a  staple  of” land  ad-  \ 
ministration,  fin  the  United  States  it  was  won  not  by  the  militant 
frontier  intent  upon  free  land  but  by  sectional  conflict  which  was  - 
resolved  only  by  civil  war.  In  the  British  provinces  sectional  con¬ 
flict,  too,  played  a  part.  By  1860  tlie  ascendancy  of  the  frontier  in  ‘ 
the  old  province  of  “Canada”  had  already  raised  the  issue  of  free  - 
land  against  the  lumber  interests  and  the  land  companies.  For  all 
the  British  provinces,  however,  local  issues  were  soon  submerged 
beneath  “events  stronger  than  advocacy”.  In  the  wake  of  federa-  ' 
tion  and  westward  expansion  the  free-homestead  system  became  a 
new  creature.  Whatever  opposition  to  it  may  have  survived  within 
the  old  provinces,  not  a  trace  of  opposition  to  it  is  to  be  found  for 
Dominion  Lands  in  the  federal  field.  For  sixty  years  it  was  to  sub¬ 
serve,  as  its  advocates  claimed,  “a  great  national  purpose”.  To  that 
extent,  at  least,  the  immediate  functions  claimed  for  it  in  both 
countries  were  not  dissimilar.  If  it  helped  to  “save  the  union” 
against  secession  and  civil  war,  it  was  designed  to  safeguard  the  ' 
new  Canadian  federation  in  its  desperate  task  of  making  good  a 
transcontinental  Dominion. 


j- 
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2.  Sectionalism  and  the  Frontier  in  the  United  States 

The  early  stages  of  revolt  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
public  domain  began  with  the  migration  from  Europe  into  the 
United  States  and  the  migration  from  the  eastern  states  to  the 
fron^rs  of  the  middle  west.  The  vanguard  of  this  movement  was 
tllT1  ‘squatter”.  In  Canada  the  squatter  was  almost  negligible.  The 
’’^Selkirk  settler,  the  M6tis,  and  the  Indian  were  already  on  the  prairie 
before  it  became  a  frontier  of  Canada:  their  rights  were  recognized 
from  the  first  in  legislation  both  imperial  and  Canadian.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  frontiersman  on  the  other  hand  marched  so  fast  and  so  far  in 
advance  of  effective  administration  that  he  sometimes  left  the  sui- 
veyor  himself  far  behind.  Claim  Associations  sprang  up  on  every 
N  hand  to  hold  the  line.  “Squatters’  rights”  found  their  way  into 
\  -  politics  and  were  eventually  invoked  to  keep  the  soil  of, Kansas  and 
\  Nebraska  “free”  against  the  claims  of  the  “slave”  south. 

A  Long  before  the  free  homestead  appeared  above  the  political 
horizon,  stubborn  facts  forced  some  sort  of  recognition  for  the 
spirited  “squatter”  upon  the  frontier.  The  “pre-emption”  was  the 
.  first  step  in  the  process— the  right  of  the  “squatter”  on  the  public 
domain  to  hold  his  quarter  section  by  paying  the  minimum  price, 
building  a  log  cabin,  and  cultivating  a  quota  of  the  land.  The 
Canadian  “pre-emption”  after  1908 — the  right  of  the  homesteader 
with  a  quarter  section  duly  “entered”  for  homestead  to  buy  an- 
adjoining  quarter  section  at  a  fixed  price  of  #3  per  acre —  would 
scarcely^ have  been  recognizable  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  other 
champio'ns  of  pre-emption  during  the  thirties  in  the  United  States. 
It  required  nearly  two  decades  of^jagitation  before  Benton’s  “log 
cabin  bills”  found  their  way  into  law.  Temporary  relief  had  Jong 
been  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  squatter  in  advance  of 
legal  purchase;  but  a’  pre-emption  law  in  1830.  for  the  first  time 
recognized  a  prospective  right  for  a  single  year,  and  it  was  riot  until 
1841,  after  the  famous  “log  cabin  and  hard  cider”  election,  that  the 
Distribution-Pre-emption  Act  eventually  became  law.  It  com¬ 
bined-pre-emption  with  the  distribution  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of'tKe'public  domain  to  the  states  from  -which  they  were  de¬ 
rived,  and  grants  of  400,000  acres  to  new  public  land  States.  ^‘Dis-* 
tribution”  quickly  disappeared,  but  pre-emption'  was  ^tended’  in 
1854  even  to  unsurveyed  territory.  The  squatter  could' now  hold  his 
-  "own  against  all  comers  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  public 
domain.  Pre-emption  led  to  a  veritable  boom,  in  frontidr  land  s^les, 
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many  of  them  fraudulent.  The  resourceful  speculator  had  little 
difficulty  in  enlisting  confederates  upon  the  frontier  or  sending  for¬ 
ward  to  the  frontier  a  trained  army  of  accomplices  to  exploit  the 
.squatter’s  hard-earned  privileges  of  selection  in  advance  of  the 
surveyor.  It  would  be  hard  to  compute  the  public  plunder  that 
must  have  accompanied  the  protection  of  the  genuine  squatter 
during  the  half-century  the  Pre-emption  Act  remained  upon1  the 
statute  books. 

Already  the  administration  of  the  public  domain  was  becoming 
complicated  by  sectional  interests  which  made  a  solution  upon  its 
merits  almost  impossible.  For  the  industrialized  northeastern 
states  emigration  meant  rising  costs  for  labour,  and  cheap  lands 
upon  the  frontier  meant  decreasing  land  values.  Above  all,  the 
tariff,  that  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  to  the  eastern  manufacturer,  was 
in  danger.  As  early  as  1790  the  land  revenues  had  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  retiring  the,  public  debt — they  were  to  be  “applied 
solely  to  that  use”.  The  end  of  the  public  debt  through  the  abound¬ 
ing  land  revenues  of  the  early  thirties  was  already  in  sight.  In  a 
single  year,  as  Durham  noted  in  his  Report ,  the  public  domain  had 
yielded  “above  four  millions  sterling,  or  more  than  the  whole  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  Federal  Government.”  The  classic  argument  for 
high  tariffs  as  a  fiscal  necessity  was  being  destroyed  upon  the 
frontier. 

The  agricultural  south,  on  the  other  hand,  associated  low  tariffs 
and  abounding  landdfivenues  with  an  instinctive  sympathy  for  the 
frontier  in  its  contest  with  the  credit  centres  and  industrial  outlook 
of  the  northern  Atlantic  states.  Between  "these  two  economies,  soon 
to  be  locked  in  a  death-grapple  upon  the  basic  issue  of  slavery,  the 
expanding  West  sought  allies^jvhere  it  could  find  them.  With  the 
frontiersman’s  resourcefulness, '.every  political  device  was  soon  ex¬ 
plored  in  Congress  for  extortin^cheap'land  from  the  public  domain, 
and  safeguards”  for  the  “toil  and  enterprise  of  the  pioneer”  against 
the  “predatory  vested  interests  of  the  east.”  The  fact  that  the 
interests  of  the  West  could  be  predatory  also  merely  intensified  the 
assault  upon  the  orthodox  function  and  historic  interpretation  of  the 
public  domain. 

In  the  debates  of  1838  on  pre-emption  the  champions  of  these" 
sectional  interests  entered  the  lists  face  to  face.  A  southerner  by 
birth  but  a  redoubtable  westerner  by  residence  and  by  convictibn, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  senator  from  Missouri,  spent  thirty  years  of  a 
busy  lifetime  in  advocating  the  interests  of  the  frontie'r.  His  first 
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measure,  a  pre-emption  bill,  was  re-introduced  again  and  again  for 
nearly  two  decades  before  it  finally  became  law  in  1841.  Another  of 
Benton’s  “log-cabin  bills”,  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
principle  of  the  free  homestead,  was  his  “graduation”  scheme  of 
1824.  He  argued  that  uniform  fixed  prices  for  land  were  “arbitrary 
and  unjust”.  They  were  unjust  to  the  pioneer  because  his  quarter 
section,  if  inferior  to  the  best,  could  not  be  got  at  a  “fair”  price; 
they  were  unjust  to  the  frontier  states,  and  to  the  whole  republic, 
because  they  checked  the  even  flow  of  population,  complicated 
taxation  for  primitive  communities,  and  impaired  land  sales  and 
revenues.  Benton’s  remedy  was  land  at  graduated  prices,  as  low  as 
fifty  cents  per  acre  if  it  remained  long  enough  in  the  market  unsold; 
and  as  a  last  resort  to  grant  free  the  “refuse”  lands  to  “such  poor 
persons  as  may  be  willing  to  take  and  cultivate  them.”  In  1854, 
nearly  a  whole  generation  after  Benton’s  first  “graduation”  bill,  the 
Act  finally  passed.  Land  which  had  been  on  the  market  for  ten 
years  was  to  sell  at  31  per  acre;  at  75  cents  if  on  the  market  for 
fifteen  years;  at  50  cents  after  twenty  years,  at  25  cents  after 
twenty-five  years,  and  at  12)^  cents  if  on  the  market  for  thirty  years 
or  more.  By  this  time,  however,  the  more  radical  movement  for  free 
homesteads,  though  defeated  more  than  once  in  Congress,  had  been 
caught  up  in  the  more  vital  issue  between  “slave”  and  “free”  for  the 
control  df  the  West.  The  staunchest  allies  of  the  movement  were 
soon  to  be  found  among  its  traditional  enemies.  With  the  passing  of 
the  Homestead  Act  in  1862  “graduation”  ceased  to  function  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier. 

The  northeastern  industrial^  states  found  an  adroit  champion  in 
Henry  Clay  whose  compromise  of  1832  was  a  bold  and  resourceful 
attempt  to  safeguard  both  the  tariff  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  public  domain.  A  hostile  senate  in  order  to  ruin  Clay’s 
candidature  for  the  presidency — to  “bury  him  under  the  public 
domain” — had  referred  the  whole  issue  to  the  Committee  on  Manu¬ 
factures  of  which  Clay  himself  was  chairman.  Appealing  not  to  the 
straggling  squatter  upon  the  frontier  bufi  to  the  frontier  states  as 
such  in  their  desperate  need  of  public  credit  and  public  works,  Clay 
shrewdly  proposed  to  distribute  the  surplus  land  revenue  to  the 
constituent  states  of  the  union,  thus  disposing,  at  one  gesture,  of  the 
prospective  federal  surplus  and  the  strongest  argument  of  the  South 
and  West  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  His  report  reaffirmed  for 
nearly  a  generation  the  historic  function  of  the  public  domain.  By 
the  specific  acts  of  cession  by  the  original  states  of  the  union,  and 
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by  the  subsequent  purchases  by  the  federal  government  “a  great 
public  national  trust”  had  been  creat^l.  Under  this  solemn  trust 
the  union  was  pledged  to  “hold  and  administer  the  lands  ceded  as  a 
common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States  and  for  no 
other  use  or  purpose  whatever.”  Financial  crisis  added  to  the  fiscal 
difficulties  of  governments  both  federal  and  state,  and  thus  the 
combination  of  “distribution”  and  high  protection  resulted  in  a  very 
plausible  compromise  for  East  and  West  alike.  Clay’s  distribution 
bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  President 
Jackson  after  whose  Western  sympathies  and  democratic  principles 
this  whole  era  of  “the  rise  of  the  common  man”  was  to  take  its  name. 
“Distribution”  was  coupled  for  a  time  with  pre-emption  in  the  Act 
of  1841,  but  a  frontal  advance  upon  the  free  homestead  was  to 
await  a  much  more  fundamental  alliance  between  North  and  West 
than  Clay  could  ever  hope  to  effect  by  his  ingenious  compromise. 
The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  was  a  master-stroke  in  the  conflict  not 
againsj;  tariffs  or  vested  interests  in  the  public  domain,  but  against 
slavery.  .  / 

A  third  champion  left  his  mark  upon  the  movement  for  cheaper 
land.  Calhoun’s  candidacy  for  the  presidency  stood  in  need  of  allies 
beyond  the  “solid  south”.  Opposed  alike  to  “distribution”  and  to 
pre-emption,  Calhoun  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  of  1837 
a  bill  to  cede  to  the  public  land  states  tjie  administration  of  the 
public  domain  within  their  borders  under  federal  regulations  and 
under  trust  to  pay  into  the  federal  treasury  one-third  (in  subsequent 
bills  one-half,  and.  &ixty-five  per  cent.)  of  the  proceeds.  Frontier 
states  were  in  bondage  to  the  federal  government  through  the  federal 
control  of  the  public  domain.  “The  disease  lies  in  ownership  and 
administration;  and  nothing  short  of  parting  with  both  can  reach 
it.”1  “Cession”  or  “retrocession”  had  been  advocated  in  Congress 
since  1826,  but  in  Calhoun’s  advocacy  it  became  a  “golden  apple  of 
discord” — “the  most  splendid  bribe  that  had  ever  yet  been  offered” 
to  the  West  to  integrate  their  interests  with  those  of  the  South 
against  the  industrial  interests  of  the  Northeast.  Not  Benton  him¬ 
self  could  hold  out  such  a  prospect  of  equalizing  in  status  the  new 
states  with  the  old,  and  of  forestalling  the  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween^them.  Calhoun’s  bill  never  passed  Congress  but  it  remained 
in  the  field  for  twenty  years  until  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  darker 
issues  of  civil  war. 

1  Quoted  in  George  M  Stephenson,  The  Political  History  0/  the  Public  Lands  from  181,0  to  1868  (Boston- 
1917),  p.  33. 
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3.  The  Homestead  Act  of  1862 

Enough  has  been  written  to  illustrate  the  desperate  compromises, 
the  bitter  sectional  and  political  controversy,  through  which  any 
project  for  free  land  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  the  United  States. 
The  approach  to  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862 — in  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  millions,  one  of  the  great  measures  of  world  history — 
is  marked  by  a  still  deeper  issue,  a  still  graver  hazard  t.o  the  frontier 
and  to  the  union.  The  goal  was  finally  reached  through  perils  to 
which  there  is  no  counterpart  in  the  Canadian  free-homestead 
system  and  happily  no  counterpart  in  Canadian  history. 

In  the  United  States  as  in  Canada  during  the  Sydenham  regime 
small  grants  of  free  land  .were  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  nature 
of  “bounty”  grants  without  conceding  in  the  least  the  principle  of 
the  .free  homestead  as  a  staple  of  land  policy.  Military  grants  in 
profusion  were  common  to  both  countries.  Free  grants  were  made 
to  poor  settlers  for  the  construction  of  colonization  roads  as  in 
Canada  or  in  the  form  of  frontier  “donations”  for  defence  against 
the  Indians  in  Florida,  Washington,  or  NewlMexico.  Free  grants 
were  made  to  attract  or  reward  settlers  in  Oregon  in  order  to  vindi¬ 
cate  by  actual  occupancy  the  claims  of  the  United  States  against  the 
J  British  claims  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company:  single  men  who  set¬ 
tled  before  1850  received  half  a  section,  and  married  men  a  whole 
section,  from  the  public  domain.  Much  the  same  technique  proved 
still  more  efficacious  in  Texas.  Stephen  F.  Austin  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Mexican  government  in  1823  to  offer  to  prospective 
settlers  free  grants  of  agricultural  and  grazing  land  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  nominal  charge  for  survey  and  administration.2  In  the 
ensuing  struggle  with  Mexico  the  free  homestead-  was  a  potent 
factor  in  attracting  recruits  and  in  securing  first  their  independence 
from  the  Mexican  government  in  1837  and  their  subsequent  annexa¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  in  1845.  The  State  of  Texas  sold  to  the 
federal  government  in  1850  an  area  of  more  than  76,000,000  acres 
which  was  added  to  the  public  domain  and  in  due  time  became  part 
of  the  “public  land  states”  of  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Oklahoma.  The  remainder  of ‘the  State  of  Texas 
retained  full  control  of  its  public  lands  and  continued  a  free- 
homestead  policy  which  was  in  many  ways  the  first  demonstration  of 
that  system  as  a  staple  of  land  policy  in  the  United  States.  In  one 
sense,  the  technique  applied  so  effectively  in  Oregon  and  in  Texas 
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was  brought  into  play  on  a  larger  scale  in  1862.  In  so  far  as  the 
Homestead  Act  was  part  of  a  policy  to  win  the  West  as  free  states 
in  the  conflict  with  the  South, ( it  may  be  credited  with  a  share  in  a 
deeper  design  than  the  acquisition  of  frontier  territory  to  the  United 
States.  In  a  sense  it  was  used  to  “save  the  union”. 

The  normal  frontier  movement  for  free  land  drew  support  upon 
its.  merits  from  a  wide  variety  of  less  devious  sources  without  which 
indeed  it  could  scarcely  have  served  the  interests  of  sectionalism  or 
political  ambition.  The  orgy  of  railway  land  grants  which  began 
with  the  Illinois  Central  in  1850  fairly  wrecked  the  old  federalist 
doctrine  of  the  public  domain.  The  frontiersman  soon  discovered  in 
unexpected  quarters  allies  who-'fequired  nothing  but  organization 
to  make  them  powerful.  A  labour  movement  in  the  East  led  by 
George  Henry  Evans  and  his  Working  Man’s  .Advocate  was  launched 
into  the  cause  of  land  reform.  Pointed  petitions  and  seductive  cir¬ 
culars  found  their  way  into  political  circula/ion.  “Are  you  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen?  Then  you  are  a  joint  owner/of  the  public  lands.  Why 
not  take  enough  of  your  property  to  provide  yourself  a  home?  Why 
not  vote  yourself  a  farm?”3  Horace  Greely  after  a  western  tpur  in 
1847  added  his  powerful  advocacy  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Here 
was  a  force  which  cut  athwart  the  traditional  lines  of  sectionalism 
in  the  North.  Associated  from  the  first  with  abolitionism,  it  began 
to  effect  an  entireh/new  realignment  of  policy  on  the  public  domain. 

Meanwhile  fr^e  grants  in,  the  form  of  “donations”  to  actual  set¬ 
tlers  upon  the  remoter  frontiers  of  the  republic  encountered  less  and 
less  opposition  in  Congress,  though  these  as  yet  were  in  the  nature 
of  land  bounties  for  services  rendered  or  implied.  The  Florida  Oc¬ 
cupation  Act  of  1842  provided  a  quarter  section  of  free  land  on 
almost  exactly  the  conditions  of  occupancy  and  cultivation  that 
found  their  way  into  the  Homestead  Act  twenty^years  later.  Like  all 
complicated  movements  depending  for  success  upon  a  wide  variety 
of  interests,  the  cause  of  free  land  accumulated  support  slowly,  but 
retained  it  with  remarkable  tenacity.  When  the  water  begins  to 
trickle  over  the  dyke  the  deluge  is  at  hand.  Sooner  or  later  the 
equilibrium  of  forces  is  destroyed  in  a  flash  and  every  barrier  is 
swept  away  by  the  rising  tide.  By  1848  “Free  Soilers”  in  convention 
in  Buffalo  were  demanding  “free  grants  to  actual  settlers”.  Bills 
passed  the  House  year  after  year  only  to  be  thwarted  by  a  recal¬ 
citrant  senate.  The  free  homestead  would  probably  have  been  Won 
in  the  end  without  the  Civil  War,  but  the  Civil  War  transformed  the 
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issue  into  an  expedient  which  doomed  the  spread  of  slavery  by 
ensuring  to  the  North  the  mastery  of  the  public  domain. 

The  rising  head  of  water  was  indicate^by  the  successive  measures 
for  free  homesteadsg  introduced  from  tyme  to  time  into  Congress. 
From  1846  when  two  bills  were  introduced  independently  by  Mc¬ 
Connell  of  Alabama  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  to  1852 
when  a  homestead  bill  came  for  the  first  time  to  a  serjqus  vote  in  the 
House,  the  movement  was  slow  and  complicated  by  f‘graduation”, 
“distribution”,  “pre-emption”,  and  “donation”.  A  committee  of  the 
Senate  as  late  as  1850,  with  four  men  on  it  from  the  West  and  only 
one  from  the  East,  brought  in  a  report  as'  hostile  to  the  principle  of 
the  free  homestead  as  though  it  had  been  drafted  by  Henry  Clay 
himself.  Jealousy  of  northern  expansion  was  already  in  evidence  in 
the  South,  and  the  triumph  of  the  South  at  the  polls  in  that  year 
marked  the  passing  of  the  old  alliances  with  the  frontier.  The  land 
grant  railways  with  their  vast  investments  of  northern  capital,  and 
the  deluge  of  European  immigration  instinctively  unsympathetic  to 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  soon  threatened  the  balance  of  political 
power.  “Of  all  the  measures  of  legislation  by  which  the  abolitionists 
seek  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  South”,  wrote  a  southern  editor, 
“the  Homestead  bill  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  iniquitous  and 
most  efficient  for  their  evil  purposes.”  “Most  of  the  new  settlers, 
who  obtain  homesteads”,  wrote  another,  “would  be  abolitionists 
whether  they  come  from  the  North  or  from  Europejl  Better  for  us 
that  these  territories  should  remain  a  waste,  a  howling  wilderness.. 

.  .  .  We  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wild  Comanche  to  that  of 
the  black-hearted  abolitionist.”4  By  1858  Andrewl  Johnson’s  atj^ 
vocacy  had  forced  the  i^sue  of  free  homesteads  beyond  the  bounds-of 
conciliation  or  of  compromise.  It  found  a  place  instinctively  in  the 
programme  of  the  new  Republican  party. 

With  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854,  the  free  homestead  and 
uncompromising  abolitionism  appeared  together  at  one  oPthe  turn¬ 
ing-points  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  In  the  straggle  between 
“slave”, and  “free”,  a  homestead  law  would  invite  the  whole  world 
to  settle  there  except  the  South.  By  1859  there  were  but  seven 
votes  from  the  free  states  against  a  free-homestead  bill  m.  the 
House,  and  but  five  votes  for  it  from  the  slave  states.  The  RepuDfr~ 
can  party  voted  for  it  82  to  1.  In  1860  it  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
halted  only  by  the  veto  of  President  Buchanan.  The  president’s 
veto  was  the  last  salvo  of  the  orthodox  Hamiltonian  doctrine  on  the 

4  Quoted  m  Stephenson,  op.  cU„  p.  155.  ‘  - 
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public  domain:  Congress  had  been  authorized  as  trustee  to  “dispose 
of”  the  public  domain,  and  no  interpretation  of  such  a  trust  could 
have  “authorized  such  trustee  to  give  away  the  fund  entrusted  to 
his  care.  No  trustee  .  .  .  would  venture  to  present  such  a  plea  in 
his  defence.”6  Again  in  1861  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  Buchanan.  The 
following  year,  May  20,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  his  approval 
and  his  signature  to  the. Homestead  Act — “an  Act  to  secure  home¬ 
steads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain.”  ‘Tt'was  the  third 
and  most  important  step”,  says  Donaldson,8  “in  the  history  of  the 
public  land  system.  Once  adopted,  no  person  could  estimate  its 
moral,  social  and  political  effects.”  -  By  this  time  southern  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  withdrawn  altogether  from  Congress,  and  the  Home¬ 
stead  Act  stood  revealed  in  its  true  bearing  upon  that  momentous 
struggle.  - 


4-  The  Homestead  Act  in  the  United  States 

The  contrast  between  this  stormy  measure  in  the  United' States 
and  the  peaceful  introduction  of  the  free  homestead  into  Dominion 
Lands  policy — by  "two  years  of  experimental  regulation  by  Order- 
in-Council,  confirmed  without  a  serious  division  by  the  Dominion 
Lands  Act  of  1872 — extends  in  no  small  measure  to  function  and 
operation  as  well  as  to  historic  origin. 

The  Homestead  Apt  .of  1862  was  based  naturally  upon  pre¬ 
emption,  a  practice  with  scarcely  any  counterpart  "at  that  stage  in 
Canadian  settlement:  free  entry  was  permitted  to  any  quarter  sec¬ 
tion  which  was  “subject  to  pre-emption  at  one  dollar  and  25  cents 
per  acre”  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  of  ten^ dollars.  Whpije  the 
double  minimum  price  of  32.50  prevailed  as  in  the  sections-  alter¬ 
nating  with  railway  land  grants,  entry  \ya!s  restricted  to  80  acres — a 
restriction  which  remained  in  force  until  1879.  Patent  was  to  issue 
only  after  five  years  of  residence  and  cultivation,  and  no  homestead 
could  be  seized  for  “any  debt  Or  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing 
of  the  patent  therefor.”  No  settler  could  “acquire  title  to  more  than 
one  quarter  sectiqn  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.”- “Existing  pre¬ 
emption  rights”  were  to  continue  as  before.  The  final  clauses  (sec¬ 
tion  8)  of  the  statute  authorizecPthe  settler  at  any  time  to  commute 
Lis  free-homestead  rights  to  purchase  by  paying  “the  minimum 
price,  or  the  price  to  which  the  same  may  have,  graduated” — a 

‘  For  Buchanan's  reasons  under  mne  headings  see  ThOtnas„Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain  (Wash¬ 
ington;  1884),  pp.  342ff. 

OS-  eft..  P.  332.  . 
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provision,' as  we  shall  see,  which  opened  wide  the  door,  to  fraudulent 
-  entry  and  speculation. 

-  The  fame  of  the  free  homestead  has  travelled  so  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  that  it  has  been  regarded  since  1865  as 
the  staple  of  federal  land  policy.  Opinion  with  regard  to  it  in  the 
United  States  has  remained  remarkably  uniform  and  remarkably 
favourable.  After  Lincoln’s  death,  President  Johnson  whose  original 
promotion  of  the  bill  had  not  wavered ‘’during  sixteen  years  of  “long- 
and  earnest  resistance”,  maintained  in  1865  that  experience  was 
already  proving  its  wisdom.  “The  lands  in  the  hands  of  industrious 
settlers,  whose  labour  creates  wealth  and  contributes  to'the  public 
resources,. are  worth  more  to  the  United  States  than  if  they  had  been 
reserved  -as  a  solitude  for  future  purchase.”  Donaldson  whose 
monumental  work  on  The  Public  Domain ,  published  in  1880  and 
revised  the  following  year,  must  have  been  familiar  to  Canadian 
legislators  during  the  formative  period  of  C.  P.  R.  land  grants  and 
free-homestead  legislation  in' Canada,  added -fifteen  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  President  Johnson’s: 

/-• 

Within  the  circle  .of  a  hundred  years  since  the  United  States  acquired  the 
first. of  ther  public  lands,  the  homestead  act  stands  as  the  concentrated  wisdom 
of  legislaticjn  for  settlement  of  the  public  lands.  It  protects  the  Government, 
it  fills  the  States  with  homes,  it  builds  up  communities,  and  lessens  the  chances 
of  social  and  civil  disorder  by  giving  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  small  tracts,  to 
the  occupants  thereof.  It  was  copied  from  no  other  nation’s  system.  It  was 
originally  and  distinctively  American,  and  remains  a  monument  to  its  originators. 

Hibbard,  whose  useful  manual  on  Public  Land  Policies  commanded 
more  than  half  a  century  of  retrospect,  still  regarded  the  free  home¬ 
stead,  with  all  its  faults,  as  a  conspicuous  success.  It  strengthened 
democracy.  It  diffused  wealth.  It  created  a  “land-owning,  home¬ 
owning  people”  so  long  as  land  remained  abundant  and  free.  As  a 
permanent  solution,  however,  it  was  “a  palliative,  not  a  remedy”. 
The  free  homestead  of  fifty  years  ago  is  now  worth  “several  hundre'd 
dollars  per  acre”  in  many  localities,  and  ownership  has  become  too 
costly  for  agricultural  operation.  “Tenancy  has  passed  the  fifty 
per  cent,  mark  in  many  counties  in  which  homesteads  were  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  seventies.”  The  system  proved  unadaptable  in  its 
original  form«tq  semi-arid  areas  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian. 
These  conditions  have  .since  'been  attacked  by  Enlarged  Homestead 
Acts  (in  19.04,  1909,  and  1910),  by  the  Three-Year  Homestead  Act 
(1912),  by  the  Stock-raising  Homestead  Act  (1916),  and  other 
measures  to  cope  with  interests  as  divergent  as  grazing  on  the  one 
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hand  and  irrigation  on  the  other.  In  many  instances  the  remedy 
came  too  late.  The  free-homestead  system  has  not  been  proof 
against  fraudulent  manipulation.  It  has  been  exploited  by  the 
speculator  and  by  the  lumberman;  by  the  butcher,  the  baker, -the 
'candlestick  maker -of  every  prairie  town  who  could  mustet  up  a 
pretence  of- complying  with  the  residence  requirements  of  the\Act. 
Yet  “with  all  its  shortcomings”,  adds  Hibbard, 

the  Homestead  Act  clearly  has  more  to  its  credit. thai/any''stkgj>'f>ne  land  act 
passed  by  the  federal  government.  A  million  and  a  tnird  homesteads  have  been 
taken  up  and  carried  to  completion.  Many  failed' to  become  farms,  yet  out'of 
the  number  the  majority  remained  the  farm  unit  for  some  years.  It  was  a  means 
of  peopling  the  wilderness,  and  while  it  was  a  short-sighted  policy,  leaving 
many  land  questions  unsetded,  the  hope  of  their  settlement  in  advance  was 
entirely  wanting.  East  of  the  hundredth  meridian  the  Homestead  was  a.success.7 

Stephenson,  who  regards  the  homestead  law  as  “a  land-mark  in 
American  history” — “one  of  the  mo^t  important  bills  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century” — commends  the  estimate  of  Lord  Durham  in 
attributing  the  amazing  prosperity,  of  the  .United  States  less  “to  their 
form  of  government,  than  to  the  unlimited  supply  of  fertile  lands, 
which  maintains  succeeding  generations'^  an  undirhinished  affluence 
of  fertile  soil.”  With  the  depletion  of  free  lands  “individualism  in 
America  faces  a  critical  struggle  against  communism  and  socialism”: 

Had  it  not  been'for  the  policy  of  the  federal’ government  since  1840  of  loosely 
following  the  principle  that  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  converted  into  private 
lands  cultivated  by  the  owners,  the  strong  and  wide-spread  socialistic  and  com¬ 
munistic  agitation  of  the  three  decades  from  1830  to  1860  might  have  succeeded 
in  altering  the  structure  of  American  society.8  v 

The  function  of  free  homesteads  in  the  United  States  arose  odt  of 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  dwarf  the  Canadian  experi¬ 
ment.  -It  would  be  rash  for'a  Canadian  to  generalize  over  so  vast  and 
complex  a  field;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  hazard  an  estimate  with 
regard  -  to  one  or  two  features  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
Canadian  practice. 

(a)  Sectionalism,  and  Federal  Policy.  The  value  of  the  prodigious 
precedent  in  the  United  States  for  the  Canadian  problem  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  historic  differences  (if  origin  and  application..  The 
political  and  social  background,  as  we  have  seen,  was  almost  alto¬ 
gether  different;  and  the  sectionalism  out  of  ..which  the  free  home¬ 
stead  emerged  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the  political  or 
national  purposes  which  it  was  designed  to  serve  at  such  a  crisis, 

7  B.  H.  Hibbard,  A  History  of  the  Public  Land  Policies  (New  York:  1924),  p.  409. 
cit ,  p.  247.  .jd  '  - 
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distorted  the  merits  of  the  system  as  a  phase  of  land  policy  for 
normal  “frontiers  of  settlement.”  '  I 

The  merits  of  free  land  as  a  national  policy  ware  by  no  means  uni¬ 
versally  conceded.  To  the  end,  the  free  homestead  encountered  the 
opposition  of  border  states  like  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  which  had 
reason  to  expect  that  the  next  wave  of  migration  to  free  land  would 
-  pass  them  by.  On  the  receding  frontier  its  vogue  was  of  course  pre¬ 
dominant.  Unable  to  utilize  the  public  domain  as  a  fiscal  resource 
themselves,  they-  favoured  as  a  second  choice  rapid  settlement  by 
.  taxable  settlers';  and  the  more  capital  the  settler  retained  for  local 
improvements  the  better  for  his  farm  and  the  better  for  the  State. 
The  interests  of  the  squatter  as  against  the  speculator  were  para¬ 
mount  here.  No  price  that  was  low  enough  for  the  one  could  be  high 
enough  totkeep  the  other  out.  “The  public  lands  of  the  United 
‘States”,  the  Free  Soil  Party  asserted  in  1852,  “belong  to  the  people, 
and  should  not  be  sold'to’individuals  nor  granted  to  corporations,  but 
should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
should  be  granted  in  limited  quantities,  free  of  cost,  to  landless 
settlers.”  ~ 

This  economic  and  political  doctrine  with  its  social  corollaries  in 
American  history  had  little  counterpart  in  Western  Canada.  Sur¬ 
veys  and  land  policy,  as  a  rule,  moved  far  in  advance  of  actual  set- 
. dement.  The  free  homestead  was  adopted  from  the  first  by  a 
paternalistic  government,  with  an  assertive  national  policy  to  vindi¬ 
cate;  and  it'was  .supported,  as' we  have  seen, By  a'paternalistic  rail¬ 
way.  In  due  turtle  “grangers”  and- “united  farmers”  appeared,  and 
the  attack  .upon  the  speculators  and  “monopolizers”  began;  but  it 
was, the  federal  governrrfent  which  insisted  fromjrfie  beginning  upon 
the  free-homestea'd  system.  In  1883  the  Dominion  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  any  transfer 'of  the  natural  resources  tq  provincial  control 
“without  exacting  from  the  province  the  most  ample  securities  that 
this  pledged  policy  should  .be  maintained.”  The  free-homestead 
policy  was  cited  by-  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  19Q5  as  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  reason- for  retaining  the  public  lands  under  federal  control:  the> 
new  provinces  “under  the  strain  of  financial  difficulties  might  abplish 
free  homesteads.”  In  1916  Sir  Robert  Borden  stipulated  that.even 
if  the  natural  resources  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Prairje  Provinces, 
“provisions  with  respect  to  homesteading  should  be' retained  in 
force.”  The  free  homestead  has  been,  partially  abrogated  only  by  the 
provinces  themselves  with  their  first  exercise  of  full  provincial 
autonomy  since  1 
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Thus  the  federal  government  which  was  the  last  to  be  convinced 
in  the  United  States  was  not  only  convinced  from  the  outset  in 
Canada  but  insistent  from  beginning  to  end.  The  system  which  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  certain  land  grant  railways  and  vested  interests 
in  the  United  States  was  welcomed  by  the  C.  P.  R.  from  the  outset 
and  became  the  basis  of  their  land  sales  policy.  While  the  support 
,  for  the  free  homestead  was  no  doubt  general  at  one  time  in  Western 
Canada,  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  squatter  on  a  militant  frontier, 
seizing  his  own  and  holding  it  against  all  comers.  There  has  been  no 
counterpart  in  Canada  to  the  labour  movement  in-  the  industrial¬ 
ized  East  under  Evans  and  his  Working  Man’s  Advocate ,  advocating 
Tree  homesteads.  /^Needless  to  add,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
abolitionism  to  complicate  the  issue,  and  nothing  like  the  Civil  War 
at  last  to  decide  it.  With  such  contrasts  in  political  and  social  back¬ 
ground,  analogies  in  land  policy  are  apt  to  be  deceptive  unless  very 
discerningly  applied. 

(b)  Free  Homesteads  and  Rapid  Settlement.  Was  the  free-homestead 
system  after  1862  responsible  for  rapid  settlement  in  the  public 
land  states?9  A  comparison  of  the  thirty-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Homestead  Act  (1832-1861)  with  that  which  followed 
its  introduction  (1868-1897),  scarcely  warrants  a  decided  affirma¬ 
tive:10  '  <■  ' 


Period 

(acres) 

Average  Per  Year 
(acre.) 

1832-1861 . ■ 

130,063,914.46 

141,339,016 

4,335,463.82 
4,711,300  ' 

1868-1897  . 

Grants  to  corporations  and  to  the  public  land  states  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  either  period.  The  sales  and  pre-emptions  for  the  thirty- 
year  period  1832-1861  are  thus  more  than  92  per  cent,  of  free  home¬ 
steads,  cash  sales,  and  pre-emptions  combined- for  the  period  1868- 
1897.  (The  intervening  six  years  are  omitted  since  patents  for  free 
homesteads  could  issue  only  five  years  after  entry.)  For  thirty 
years  before  the  Homestead  Act  the  government  sold  an  average  of 

8  The  following  lines  of  comparisons  and  graphs  were  developed  and  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Riddell 
for  his  M.A.  thesis  (1931)  at  the  University  of  Toronto  on  The  Influence  of  Cnited  Stale,  Precedent  upon 
Dominion  Land  Policy,  1870-19SO.  Mr.  Riddell  afterwards  held  a  fellowship  with  the  “Canadian  Fron- 
tifers  of  Settlement”  Survey,  and  further  acknowledgment  of  his  valuable  work  will  be  found  passim  and 
in\he  Preface. 

10  Statistics  compiled  from  Hibbard,  op.  cil ,  pp.  103,  106,  113-1  IS,  396-398. 
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more  than  4,335,000  acres  per  year.  For  thirty  years  after  the 
Homestead  Act  the  government  disposed  of  4,710,000  acres  per 
year,  but  more  than  half  was  still  sold  and  the  rest  was  given  away 
at  a  time  when  the  transcontinental  railways  were  offering  un¬ 
precedented  facilities  for  easy  migration  a,nd  transportation  of 
frontier  staples  to  world  markets.  Of  the  total  acreage  disposed  of 
in  the  later  period,  mo’fe  than  70,940,000  acres  were  disposed  of  by 
sale  or  pre-emption,  and  less  than  70,400,000  acres  in  the  form  of 
free  homesteads.  While  free  homesteads  averaged  2,346,568  acres 
per  year,  sales  still  averaged  2,364,732  acres.  In  addition  to  gov¬ 
ernment  sales,  moreover,  it  is  fair  also  to  note  that  railway  land 
.  grants  in  profusion  and  state  “donations”  were  also  upon  the  market. 
The  total  acreage  sold  by  these  agencies.would  be  almost  impossible' 
to  compute  but  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  excess  of  sales 
over  free  homesteads  would  be  materially  Increased. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  sales  have  been  subject  to  wider 
fluctuations  than  free  grants.  From  the  graph  (Fig.  22)  it  seen 
that  while  the  average  for  the  second  period  is  slightly  higher,  the 
two  peak  periods  of  migration  in  the  middle  thirties  and  the  middle 
fifties  surpass  by  far  the  peaks  of.;1884  and  1888.  In  botl/instances 
wide  and  rapid  variations  from  year  to  year  suggest  the  presence 
of  factors  far  more  significant' than  land  policy  in  determining  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  migration.  In  1836  more  than  20,000,00.0  acres  of 
land  were  sold;  five  years  later  less  than  1,175,000  acres.  In  1855 
more  than  15,700,000  acres;  six  years  later  less  than  1,500,000  acres. 
In  1880  the  combined  sales,  pre-emptions,  and  free  homesteads  were 
about  2,750,000  acres;  in  1884  over  9,250,000  acres;  in  1888  over 
11,000,000  acres,  and  in  1897  about  3,000,000  acres.  Variations  like 
these  in  the  presence  of  land  policies  that  remained  for  each  period 
relatively  stable  are  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  particular 
.  system  of  administration.  ^-Without  attempting  here  too  elaborate  a 
thesis,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  good  and  bad  times,  and  certain  basic 
factors  of  physiography,  are  more  easily  traceable  than  land  policy 
in  these  recurring  cycles  of  migration. 

From  the  graph  in  Figure  23  representing  gross  receipts  from  land 
sales  of  the  public  domain  for  the  century  from  1795,  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  “booms”  with  abounding  land  sales.on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
periods  of  depression  with  stagnation  in  land,  sales  on  the  other, 
Seems  too  obvious  to  be  a  coincidence.  The  boom  of  the  early 
thirties,  the  crash  of  1837,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  middle  fifties, 
the  depression  which  followed,  the  crash  of  the  late  seventies,  the 
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prolonged  inflation  of  the  eighties,  the  hard  times  of  the  middle 
nineties  are  all  too  clearly  traceable  in  terms  of  land  sales  from  the 
public  domain.  The  general  thesis  already  advanced  tentatively  in 
more  than  one  passage  of  this  survey  would  seem  to  be  applicable 
here:. world  economic  conditions— good  and  bad  times — have  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  large  and  sustained  movements  of  population. 
,The  destination  is  usually  determined  by  physiographic’al  factors 
prevalent  from  time  to  time  upon  the  receding  “frontiers  of  settle¬ 
ment”.  Against  these  two  basic  factors,  local  adjustments  of  price 
and  policy,  though  effective  within  the 'range  of  any  particular 
“frontier”,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  prevail.  Thus  the  adoption 
of  the  free-homestead  system  seems  ter  have  had  no  revolutionary 
effect  either  upon  land  revenues  or  upon  acreage  alienated.  Free- 
homestead  entries  may  have  been  somewhat  less  subject  than  land 
sales  to  violent  fluctuations  with  good  and  bad  times.  During  the 
period  from  1876  to  1896,  for  instance',  the  acreage  for  patented 
homesteads  (Figure  24)  ranges  almost  invariably  between  2,000,000, 
and  4,000,000  acres  per  year  while  sales  fluctuate  from  745,000  in 
1875  tp  nearly  8,000,000  in  1888.  This  fluctuation  would  no  doubt 
be  accentuated  if  the  vast  areas  offered  for  sale  by  the  land  grant 
railways  and  land  companies  were  taken  into  account.  In  any 
event  both  sales  and  free  homesteads  respond  to  good  and  bad  times 
with  such  range  and  regularity  that  one  is  inclined  to  look  abroad 
for  the  decisive  controls  of  mass  settlement.  There  may  be  an 
“accepted  time”  for  settlement  in  the  physiography  of  every  frontier, 
and  once  the  hour  has  passed  it  may  be  relatively  irretrievable. 
“Sell  while  the  selling  is  good”,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  is  the 
language  of  land  offices  as  well  as  counting-houses.  Thus  the  land 
sales  in  Figure  24  for  the  early  seventies,  for  the  eighties,  and  again 
for  much  of  the  first  decade  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  surpass 
almost  invariably  the  free  homesteads.  So  also  perhaps  during  the 
depressions,  land  sales  lag  behind  the  free  homesteads,  though  the 
“lag”  between  entry  and  patent  in  the  free  homestead  itself  makes 
direct  comparison  difficult  upon  that  basis.  The  violent  upward 
swing  in  homesteads  from  1913  to  1920  may  be  traceable,  as  we 
shall  see,11  not ’only  to  war  prices  for  wheat  but  to  the  change  in 
residence  requirements  (1912)  from  five  to  three  years,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  speculative  homesteader  who  normally  resorted  to  pre¬ 
emption  for  a  quick  turnover,  to  effect  his  purpose  without  purchase 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  more  patience.  If  original  entries  instead 
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of  patents  be  used  for  comparison,  the  concurrent  rise  and  fall  is 
equally  pronounced  without  the  “lag”  between  entry  and  patent 
for  free  homesteads.  It  would  be  rash  to  generalize  dogmatically  .  . 
upon  evidence  of  this  nature,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  good  times  C-’ 
and  under  favourable  physiographical  conditions  lands  may  fairly 
be  settled  (under  equally  good  administration  for  each)  almost  as 
expeditiously  by  sale  as  by  a  policy  of  free  homesteads. 

It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  much  of  the  acreage  sold  on  all 
but  the  remote  frontiers  of  settlement  must  have  been  sold  to  settlers 
already  established,  and  must  represent,  therefore,  not  the  rapidity 
of  new  settlement  but  the  growing  prosperityj&f  the  old.  In  Canada, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  railways  relied  systematically  uptfn  this  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  sale  of  their  land  grants,  though  subsequent  land  com¬ 
panies  developed  a  new  technique  of  land  sales  for- new  settlers  also; 
in  sub-humid  areas  where  the  half  section  or  more  became  the  most 
profitable  unit  of  production. 

(c)  Free  Homesteads  and  Population.  Measured  by  the  census  re¬ 
turns  a  prima  facie  case  could  be  made  for  the  free  homestead  as  an 
inducement  to  rapid  and  permanent  settlement,  but  the  validity  of 
the  argument  is  still  impaired  by  obvious  defects  and  qualifications. 

From  1830  to  1860  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  . 
by  more  than  18,500,000;  from  1860  to  1890,  after  the  Homestead 
Act,  the  increase  was, 3 1,504, '393.  In  the  border  frontier  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  the  increase  from 
1830  to  1860  was  5,456,866;  from  1860  to  1890  it  was  6,551,421. 
While  the  absolute  increase  after  the  Homestead  Act  was  the  greater 
by  nearly  a  million,  the  relative  increase  was  far  less;  and  the  single 
decade  of’most  rapid  growth  was  just  before  the  Homestead  Act. 
From  1850  to  1860,  the  golden  age  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  popu¬ 
lation  increased  by  more  than  2,400,000,  or  more  than  53  per  cent, 
in  a  single  decade.  For  the  whole  thirty-year  period  1830-1860 
before  the  Homestead  Act  the  increase  was  more  than  370  per  cent. 

For  the  states  beyond — Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas — the  increase  from  1830  to  1860  was  a 
little  over  2,000,000;  from  1860  to  1890  it  was  over  6,750,000,  with 
an  increase  of  more  than  2,750,000  during  the  eighties.  How  much 
of  this  went  to  free  homesteads,  how  much  to  federal  lands  bought 
from  the  public  domain,  and  how  much  to  lands  bought  from  land 
grant  railways  and  state  “donations”,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

By  1881  the  total  area  granted  by  Congress  to  states  and' railway 
companies  for  sale  had  reached  the  vast  total  of  more  than  292,- 
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375,000  acres,12  and  the  railways  alone  had  sold  over  15,000,000 
acres,  with  the  sales  of  most  of  the  railways  “not  reported”.13  Much 
of  this  acreage  also,  it  is  true,  may  indicate  an  increase  not  of  popu¬ 
lation  but  of  prosperity:  the  first  investment  of  the  prosperous  home¬ 
steader  may  have  been  to  buy  the  adjoining  quarter  section  from 
the  railway.  In  any  event  it  was  still  hard  to  distinguish  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  free-homestead  policy  in  the  United  States  from  the  sales 
policy  which  preceded  and  accompanied  it.  More  land  by  far  had 
been  disposed  of  by  sale  or  for  sale  than  in  the  form  of  free  home¬ 
steads. 

(d)  Free  Homesteads  and  Speculation.  One  of  the  avowed  purposes 
of  the  free-homestead  system  was  the  elimination  of  the  “land 
grabber”  and  the  speculator,  and  the  distribution  of  the  public 
domain  to  permanent  settlers.  For  a  decade  and  a  half  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  free  land  in  comparatively  humid  areas  left  the  railways  and 
land  companies  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  search  for  eligible  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  restriction,  until  1879,  of  the  homestead  to  80  acres 
in  the  railway  belt  hastened  the  sale  of  the  adjoining  eighth-section 
by  the  railway  in  humid  districts  but  tended  to  present  settlement 
altogether  in  sub-humid  areas  where  the  half  section  was  becoming 
recognized  as  the  normal  unit  of  production.  The  accumulation  of 
larger  holdings,  however,  was  a  relatively  easy  process.  Pre¬ 
emption  enabled  the  prospective  homesteader  in  the  United  States 
to  buy  a  quarter  section  outright  at  $1.25  or  32.50  per  acre,  payable 
if  he  chose  in  six  months.  Entry  could  then  be  made  for  a  homestead 
which  could  be  “commuted”  to  another  pre-emption. and  purchased 
at  the  end  of  six  (eventually  fourteen)  months.  Special  legislation 
like  the  “timber  culture”  laws  enabled  the  homesteader  to  add  a 
third  quarter  section  under  obligations  which  were  all  too  frequently 
evaded  or  ignored.  Regulations  like  these  could  scarcely  be  made 

12  Computed  by  Mr.  Riddell  as  follows. 

State  selections .  7,806,554 

Canals .  '4,424,073 

Wagon  roads . 1,301,040 

Railroads  .  ...  155,501,994 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges  ..  .  ...  1,770,000 

Donaldson,  op.  cit  ,  pp  218,  222,  228ff„  255,  258,  260,  273. 
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proof  against  fraudulent  manipulation  at  the  hands  of  the  resource¬ 
ful  speculator. 

In  truth  the  homestead  bill  had  been  vetoed  by  President  Bu¬ 
chanan  in  1860  and  1861  because  among  other  reasons  it  would 
“open  one  vast  field  for  speculation.  .  .  .  Large  numbers  of  actual 
settlers  will  be  carried  out  by  capitalists  upon  agreements  to  give 
them  half  of  the  land  for  the  improvement  of  the  other  half.”  The 
final  section  of  the  Act  permitting  commutation  to  purchase  “at  any 
time”14  under  “graduation”  or  “pre-emption”  was  a  direct  incentive 
to  systematic  exploitation.  Advance  guards  of  fictitious  home¬ 
steaders  were  enlisted  to  commute  their  holdings  and  turn  them 
over  to  acquisitive  land  companies.  A  homesteader  might  legiti¬ 
mately  wish  to  commute  his  free-homestead  rights  to  purchase  in 
order  to  secure  title  for  the  purpose  of  mortgaging  his  farm;-but  the 
average  genuine  homesteader,  intent  upon  permanent  settlement, 
would  scarcely  buy  his  quarter  section  when  he  would  be  getting  it 
in  any  event  for  nothing.  If  “commutations”,  therefore,  are  to  be ' 
taken  as  a  fair  index-to  the  speculatioh  and  other  abuses  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  Act,  the  statistics  are  suggestive.  Up  to  1880  fewer 
than  4  per  cent,  of  homesteaders  commuted  to  purchase.15  There¬ 
after  commutations  increasedVntil  for  the  period  1881  to  1904  they 
amounted  to  22,000,000  out  of  96,000,000  acres,  or  about  23  per 
cent,  of  patented  homesteads.  By  1913  they  had  become  about  40 
per  cent.-  In  North  Dakota  by  1903  they  had  reached  60  per  cent.; 
for  the  decade  from  1900  about  5,781,000  acres  were  commuted  and 
5,614,000  acres  patented  as  homesteads.  An  expert  of  the  Land 
Office  reported  in  1904  that  by  factual  inspection  of  hundreds  of 
commuted  Homesteads”  it  had  been  shown  that  “not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  is  ever  occupied  as  a  home  after  commutation.”  The  com¬ 
muters  were  “usually  merchants,  professional  people,  school 
teachers,  clerks,  journeymen  working  at  trades,  cow  punchers,  or 
sheep  herders.  Generally  these  lands  are  sold  immediately  after 
final  proof.”18 

The  Canadian  regulations,  as  we  shall  see,  were  open  to  similar 
abuses,  and  the  reduction  of  the  residence  requirements  in  the 
United  States  in  1912  to  three  years  (as  in  Canada)  suddenly  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  commutations  by  75  per  cent,  without,  in  all 
probability,  reducing  either  the  general  tendencies  or  the  real 

14  In  subsequent  amendments,  after  six  and  eventually  fourteen  months  residence. 

«  Donaldson,  op.  cit.,  p.  350. 

18  Quoted  in  Hibbard,  op.  cm,  p.  3S9.  See  also  pp.  386ff.’ 
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abuses.  The  free-homestead  system  was  being  perverted  to  build  up 
larger  and  larger  holdings:  the  spurious  homesteader  who  aided  and 
abetted  the  process  was  finding  it  profitable  to  get  his  quarter 
section  free  after  three  years  residence  rather  than  commute  to 
purchase  after  fourteen  months. 

The  net  results  of  the  system  for  the  United  States  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  estimate  than  for  Canada.  Fortunately  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  perhaps  to  make  the  attempt.  So  many  factors  are 
foreign  to  the  Canadian  experiment  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the 
problem  to  the  same  terms.  The  popular  movement  for  free  land 
led  by  Free  Soilers  and  Land  Reformers;  the  vanguard  of  squatters 
swarming  into  the  wilderness  on  every  frontier  of  the  republic;  the 
desperate  sectionalism  which  perverted  the  issue;  the  historic  origins 
of  the  Act  itself  in  the  midst  of  civil  war;  the  complications  of  “pre¬ 
emption”,  “graduation”,  “commutation”,  and  other  features  of  the 
free-homestead  system  itself;  the  vast  complexity  of  interests  in¬ 
volved  in  the  land  grant  railways  and  speculative  land  companies; 
all  these  are  distinctive  of  the  United  States.  One  thing  at  lea’st  was 
common  to  both;  a  physiographical  setting  in  the  hinterlands  of 
North  America  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  their  respective  land 
policies  into  juxtaposition.  Upon  Canada  the  influence  of  American 
policy  will  be  seen,  in  one  form  or. another,  at  almost  every  point.  , 
The  influence  too  of  Canadian  policy  upon  the  United  States  has 
been  far  from  negligible.  During  the  first  serious  assault  upon  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  public  domain,  early  free  grants  in  Canada 
were  cited  in  favour  of  cheap  land.  During  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  propaganda  of  Canadian  land  companies  and 
the  exodus  into  Canada  from  the  Western  States  were  only  too  well 
known  in  the  United  States.  The  Dominion  Lands  Act  was  printed 
for  the  edification  of  Congress,  and  the  reduction  in  the  free- 
homestead  residence  requirements  from  five  to  three  years  was' 
directly  due  to  Canadian  competition. 

These  rivalries  in  land  policy  may  not  always  reflect  the  basic 
rivalries  in  physiography  from  stage  to,  stage  of  frontier  settlement, 
but  they  are  nearer  as  a  rule  to  physiography  than  to  politics.  The 
very  soil  has  drifted  to  and  fro  across  the  boundary  during  the  dust 
storms  of  recent  years.  The  rivalries  of  the  middle,  west  with  the 
eastern  states,  of  the  West  North  Central  states  with  the  ;V\£est: 
North  Central  group,  of  the  sub-humid  western  states  and  Canada 
with  the  East  North  Central  states,  have  been  recurring  features  of 
a  receding  frontier.  These  may  be  accentuated,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
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historic  political  factors,  but  they  can  seldom  escape,  in  the  end, 
the  more  subtle  controls  of  climate  and  geology  which  the  geo¬ 
grapher  is  apt  to  regard  as  the  dominant  factors  of  human 
^history. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  FREE-HOMESTEAD  SYSTEM:  THE 
BRITISH  PROVINCES  . 

1.  Contrasts  and  Complications 

THE  analogies  and  contrasts  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  chapter  as  a  background  of  American  influence  on  the 
British  provinces,  must  be  set  in  the  foreground  in  tracing- 
provincial  land  policy  and  its  influence  upon  federal  policy  for 
Dominion  Lands  after  1J370. 

The  stages  of  land  administration  through  which  both  the  United 
States  and  the  British  provinces  passed  before  resorting  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  free  homesteads  correspond  almost  exactly,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  point-of  time,  and  differ,  usually  with  deliberate  intent, 
in  point  of  policy. 

The  British  provinces  began  with  lavish  free  grants  at  a  time  when 
'  the  United  States  was  putting  into  practice  the  most  elaborate  sales 
system  ever  devised  on  such  a  scale.  The  public  domain  was  to  be  a 
fiscal  resource  of  the  union,  a  collateral  security  of  the  first  order  for 
the  national  solvency  of  the  republic.  The  second  stage  in  the 
British  provinces  began  as  early  as  1826  with  an  attempt  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  orgy  of  free  grants  and  to  introduce  an  orderly  policy'  of 
settlement  based  upon  land  sales.  It  is  curious  to  find  these  tend¬ 
encies  at  work  in  British  North  America«at  a  time  when  the  federalist 
doctrine  of  the  public  domain  was  just  beginning  its  losing  conflict 
with  the  frontier.  Benton’s  first  “graduation”  bill  was  introduced 
in  1826;  and  by  the  time  Wakefield  and  Durham  and  Sydenham 
were  seriously  emulating  the  United  States,  the  republic  was  on  the* 

-  march  to  a  new  and  revolutionary  technique  across  the  continent. 
The  simultaneous  movement  for  free  land  in  both  countries  termi--’ 
nated  about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way;  but  though  the 
free-homestead  system  was  common  to  both,  the  methods  and  the. 
motives  were  by  no  means  the  same.  During  the  era  of  Dominion 
Lands  which  followed  in  Canada,  the  Dominion  violated  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  provincial  control  embodied  ip  the  original 
federation  in  order  to  practise  for  sixty  years  a  system  of  administra^ 
tion  more  direct  and  consciously  national  than  anything  in  the 
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United  -States  since  the  Civil  War.  The  return  of  the  public  lands 
to  provincial  control  in  1930  with  compensation  for  lands'alienated 
“for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”,  an^d  the  fact  that  tne  free- 
homestead  system  has  since  been  partially  abrogated  by  the'PrWie 
Provinces,  may  be  said  to  confirm  both  the  federal  origin  and  trhs^ 
federal  function. of  the  free  homestead  as  the  staple  of  Dominion 
policy. 

■  One  additional  complication  is  to  be  found  in  Canadian  policy  in 
1870.  Theprovinces  which  federated  in  1867  arid  retained  their  own 
lands  as  a  basic  provision  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  of  1867,  had  themselves 
been  following,  for  more  than  a  century,  land  policies  which  British 
administration  had  tried  in  vain  to  coordinate  and  control.  In  all  of 
them'  free  grants  had  been  familiar  features  of  their  early  history. 
The  prevailing  temper,  to.be  sure,  had  been  aristocratic  privilege 
rather  than  democratic  principle.  But  “lands  to  actual  settlers”  had 
long  been  a  maxim  of  reform,"  and  in  that  sense  the  free  hbmestead 
was  a  return  to  a  familiar  practice  rather  than  the  introduction  of  a 
revolutionary  principle  intp  the  administration  of  public  lands. 

2.  .The  Maritime  Provinces 

Land  policie's  in  the  three  Maritime  Provinces  before  Confedera¬ 
tion  were  so  divergent  that  a  common  approach  to  the  free  home¬ 
stead  about  1870  was  in  itself  a  remarkable  circumstance.  - 

Prince  Edward  Island  which  was  still  outside  Confederation,  when 
the  first  Dominion  Lands  Act  was  passed,  was  still  a' proprietary 
province  like  Maryland’  or  Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolution. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  entry  into  federation  in  1873  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  “land  question”.  The  Dominion  compensated  the  new 
province  for  the  lack  of  land  revenue,  and  advanced  to  the  Island 
government  the  capital  to  buy,  out  the  absentee  proprietors  under 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1875,  in  order  to  transfer  the  land  to  actual 
occupants.  Free  homesteads  were  no  longer  feasible  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  but  the  spirit  of  “land  reform”  after  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  perhaps  as  near  an  approach  as  one  can 
find  on  British  soil  to  the  uncompromising  and  acquisitive  temper 
of  the  American  frontier.  / 

New  Brunswick,  after  lavish  free  grants  to  the  Loyalists,  had  been 
the  first  of  the  British  provinces  to  secure  for  its  own  Assembly  in 
1836  the  control’of  land  revenues  and  land  policy.  There  as  in  the 
Canadas  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  substitute  an  orderly  sales 
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policy  for  the  lavish  free  grants  of  earlier  years.  The  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Company  which  had  purchased  in  1831  a 
tract  of  morethan  half  a  million  acres  was  still  in  operation  at  the 
time  of  Confederation.  The  temper  of  the  land  reforms  of  1836  was 
definitely  hostile  to  the  big  land  companies,  but  by  1842  a  sales 
policy  had  been  adopted  which  continued  almost  unchanged  for  a 
•  whole  generation.  All  lands  were  to  be  sold  “by  public  Auction, 
except  Sales  under  the  Labour  Act”,  which  like  the  colonization  road 
grants  in  Canada,  West  were-in  the  nature  of  bounties  rather  than 
free  grants.  A  Commutation  Act  in  1849  (12  Viet.,  c.19)  enabled 
purchasers  in  default  for  certain  instalments  on  land- sales  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  debt  by  work  upon  the  public  roads  of  the  province. 
A 'Labour  Act  of  the  same  year  (12  Viet.,  c.4)  applied  a  similar 
principle  to  new  sales  of  100  acre  lots,  but  the  regulations  invited 
such  -abuses  that  prosecutions  became  npees&ary  for-  “wilful  and 
'corrupt  perjury”:  grants  were  regularly ^sought,  as"a  Committee  of 
the  Assembly  reported  in  1861,  “not  for  the  purpose  of  settlement 
bufin ‘order,  under  cover  of  the.  Act, ''to, strip  the  land  of  lumber.” 
Up  to  1869  nearly  five-eighths  of  th^  applicants  under  the  Labour 
Act  had  either  abandoned  or  otherwise  lost, their  holdings',  though 
the  Act  with  modifications  continued  in  force  until  1927. 

Lt  was  not  until  1872,  the  year  of  the  first  Dominion  Lands  Act, 
that  the  Free  Grant  Act  (35  Viet.," c. 17)  authorized  free  grants  of 
100  acres  '(200  acres  to  married  rngn  with  two  or  more  children)  in 
selected  areas,  with  homestead  and  residence  requirements  for  three 
years,  and  with  cash  bonuses  for  the  clearing  of  lands.  In  1879,  the 
year  of  another  notable  Dominion  Lands  Act,  cash  bonuses  for  clear; ' 
,ing  were  replaced  again  by  expenditures  qn  public  roads.,  Of'610,108 
acres  granted  from  1878  to  1898, -less  than  63,000  acre's  of  about  10 
per  cent,  were  sold  by  auction  or  otherwise.  Public  lands  policy,' 
meanwhile,  was  in  reality  a  lumber  policy,  with  buoyant  revenues 
derived  from  stump'age  and  other  dues.  It  is  clear  that  the  free 
homestead  in  New  Brunswick  had  little  in  common  with  the  free- 
homestead  policy  of  the  era  of  Dominion  Lands  in  Western^Canada. 
The  Canadian  policy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  intended  from(  the  first 
to  serve  one  of  the  chief  national  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in  re¬ 
taining  the  public  lands  under  federal  control,1  and  in  due  time  the 
Prairie  Provinces  received’ compensation  for  homestead  lands- in  the 
settlement  of  the  “Natural  Resources  Question”.  - 

In  Nova  Scotia  a  similar  transition  was  taking  place  from  free 
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grants  during  the  early  settlement  of  the  province  to  an -attempt  at 
orderly  sales  during  the  twenties,  and  finally  a  return  oh  a  small 
scale  to  free  homesteads  during  the  early  seventies. 

/  For  the  pre-revolutionary  settlement  from  New  England  the 
normal  provision  was  the  free  grant,  often  in  blocks  of  land  which 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  speculator.  The  escheat  of 
uncultivated  areas  in  order  to  provide  free  grants  for  actual  settle¬ 
ment  was  one  of  the  features  of  land  policy  during  the  loyalist 
migration. 

^  In  1826  a  sales  policy  was  at  last  attempted,  but  the  new  system, 
as  Murdock  notes,  made  “little  difference”.  So  much  land  had  al¬ 
ready  been  alienated  by  free  grant  that  private  purchase  was  fre¬ 
quently  cheaper  than  the  old  expenses  of  survey  and  fees  for  a  free 
grant.  In  1843  the  upset  price  was  fixed  at  one  shilling  and  nine 
pence  per  acre  (6  Vic,.,  c.45),  reduced  in  1847,  (10  Viet.,  c.61)  to 
one  shilling  per  acre,  a'nd  restored  again  to,  one  shilling  and  nine 
pence  in  1851,  with  provision  in  1864  for  expending  the  purchase 
price  “in  opening  such  roads  as  may  be  required  for  the  formation  or 
improvement  of  the  settlement.”  By  1870  it  was  conceded  that  “no 
large  blocks  of  ungra'nted  land  suitable  for  agriculture  remain  in  the 
province.” 

The  revised  Land  Act  still-provided  that  “the  price  of  Crown 
Lands  granted  for  agricultural  purposes  shall  be  44  cents  ap  acre”, 
but.  the  sales  policy  was  now  combined  for  the  first  time' with  a 
policy  of  free  homesteads  in  selected  areas  of  the  provinceron  the 
principle  of  “free  grants  to  actual  settlers”.  The  free  g&fits  were 
limited  to  100  acres  with  residence  requirements  of  five  years.  In 
1872  there  were  but  thirty  applications  for  free  home'steads,  and 
fewer  still  in  1873.  By  1875  the  usefulness  of  the  Homestead  Act 
was  less  obvious  than  the  abuses  which  had  appeared  under  its 
provisions.  Entries  were  made  for  free  grants  in  order  “to  cull  them 
of  timber  immediately  and  eventually  to  evade  the  Act.”  The  Act 
was  finally  repealed  in  1877  (40  Viet.,  c.'16).  In  Nova  Scotia  as  in 
New  Brunswick,  therefore^  the  practice  of  free  homesteads  had  no 
distinctive  effect  upon  federal  policy.  In  any  event  the  opposition 
of  the  province,  during,  these  critical  years,  to  Confederation  itself  ' 
must  have  impaired  its  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Dominion. 
The  transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  to  the  Dominion,  it  is  true,  took 
place  under  a  Nova  Scotian  Secretary  of  State — the  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe  who  closed  his  stormy  career  in  his  native  province  by  making 
his  peace  with  the  new  Dominion.  The  first  Lieut.-Governor  of  the 
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new  Province  of  Manitoba,  too,  was  a  Nova  Scotian;  and  it  was 
Adams  G.  Archibald’s  report,  as  we  shall  see,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  free-homestead  regulations  in  the  Orders-in-Council  of 
March  1  and  April  25,  1871.  Archibald’s  inspiration,  however,  came 
avowedly  not  from  his  native  province  but  from  the  United  States — 
“the  most  practical  people  in  the  world”  who  had  colonized  “the 
lands  of  half  a  continent”  and  had  brought  “70  years’  experience” 
to  the  task  of  administering  the  public  domain. 

3.  Land  Policy  in  the  Canadas 

[The’  Maritime  Provinces  which  had  been  a  frontier  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  colonial  days  retained  their  contacts  with  the  United  States 
afteHbe  Revolution;  but  the  contacts  were  remote  and  insignificant, 
and  the  states  themselves  were  in  many  respects  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  union.  In  the  Canadas  on  the  other  hand  the  contacts 
were  close  and  inescapable:  with  “up-state  New  York”  when  the 
frontier  began  its  westward  march,  and  with  the  East  North  Central 
group  of  states  in  the  middle  west  as  the  movement  gained  direction 
and  momentum.  In  the  Canadas  as  in  the  middle  west  the  issue  of 
cheap  or  free  lands  was  already  under  discussion  upon  its  merits 
when  the  Homestead  Act  of  the  United  States  made  a-similar  policy 
for  the  new  Dominion  almost  inevitable.2 

From  the  days  of  Simcoe  the  same  profusion  of  free  grants  which 
prevailed  in  other  British  provinces  had  brought  the  land  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  chaos  outlined  in  the  classic  pages  of 
Durham’s  Report.  Much  of  this  was_a  studied  departure  from  the 
federal  land  policy  of  the  new  republic.  To  Simcoe  the  loyalist 
temper  which  survived  the  Revolution,  as  he  thought,  on  both  sides 
of  the  boundary  was  vital  enough  to  found  a  new  American  empire. 
With  great  sagacity  he  jettisoned  many  of  his  prepossessions  wjth 
regard  to  land  settlement.  From  the  inertia  of  Dundas  in  the 
Colonial  Office  in  whose  mind  the  great  landed  estate  was  still  the 
staple  of  official  policy,  Simcoe  turned  with  energy  to  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  technique.  Upper  Canada  lay  upon  the  greatest  waterway  to 

2  For  land  policy  in  the  Canadas,  I  wish  ^'acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
Lucas’s  edition  of  Durham’s  Report,  Vol  III  is  invaluable  G.C  Paterson’s  “Land  Settlement  in  Upper 

1840  to  Confederation,  If  M  Morrison,  who  held  one  of  the  fclIAw ships  awarded  in  connection  with  the 
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the  hintedan3sT5f-th-e_.continent,  where  agricultural  settlement  must 
eventually  supplant  the  lucra-t-Lye  but  obstructive  tendencies  of  the 
fur  trade.  Concentrating  upon  the  200  acre  free  grant  as  a  staple  of 
land  policy,  Simeoe  issued  proclamations  which  found  their  way  as 
far  afield  as  the-West  Indies  and  served  a  useful  function  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  United  States.  For  pioneers  Simeoe  turned  to  the 
enterprising  frontiersmen  of  the  old  colonies;  and  his  faith  was  soon 
vindicated  in  the  profusion  of  free  200  acre  grants  made  under 
“magistrate’s  certificates”  and  the  seven  local  Lamj^Boards  of  the 
new  province.  Simcoe’s  growing  opposition  to  large  grants  and  his 
preference  for  the  200  acre  free  grantfttpAmerican  settlers  as  the 
staple  of  land  policy — a  curious  variatip^i  upon  '-Canadian-  traditions 
with  regard  to  that  doughty  loyalist^might  have  developed  into  a 
free-homestead  system  nearly  two  generations  before  the  great 
Homestead  Act  of  1862- in  the  United  States.'  The  stream  of  subse¬ 
quent  American  immigration  into  the  western  districts  of  Upper 
Canada  until  the  War  of  1812  may  not  have  been  a  vindication  of 
Simcoe’s  political  sagacity  or  indeed  of  his  land  policy  at  all.  Byt 
for  a  time  at  least  the  physiographical  and  economic  factors  were 
favourable,  and  the  tide  ran  north  towards  the  Precambrian  shield 
before  moving  westward  in  tidal  proportions 'over  the  prairies  of 
the  middle  west. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  lavish  policy  of  free  grants  did  not  in 
the  end  check  and  impair  rather  than  improve  these  advantages. 
Grants  had  been  made  not  with  orderly  generosity  to  actual  settlers 
but  with  a  combination  of  profusion  knd  niggardliness  which  new¬ 
comers  could  not  be  expected  to  understand.  There  had  been  grants 
of  5,000  acres  to  retired  field  officers  and  50  acres  to  retired  privates. 
There  had  been  grants  of  200  acres  to  children  of  registered  United 
Empire  Loyalists;  gratuitous  grants  to  Councillors;  grants  of  vary¬ 
ing  size  and  value  to  friends  of  the  administration,  until  one  ad¬ 
ministrator  (as,  the  Lieut.-Governor  himself  afterwards  charged) 
“would  have  granted  lands  to  the  devil  and  all  his  family  .  .  .  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  have  paid  the  fees.”  When  fees  became  a  hardship 
there  were  grants  to  surveyors  in  lieu  of  fees  until  surveyors’  scrip 
was  a  recognized  category  of  land  for  private  purchase  and  specula¬ 
tion.  There  were  grants  under  the  notorious  technique  of  “leader” 
and  “associates”  until  resourceful  manipulators  under  the  guise  of 
settlement  accumulated  a  wilderness  of  potential  estates  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  grant  of  1,200  acres  each  to  the  “leader”  and  his 
“associates”  was  accompanied  by  adjoining  reservations  for  pros- 
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pective 'settlers;  but  in  the  Lid'the  “leader”  whose_  influence  with 
the  Land  Board  was  paramount  sometimes  received  not  only. his 
own  quota  but  by  collusion  lhat  of  his  “associates”;  while  active 
settlement  wa's  left  to  await  thi  piecemeal  success  of  the  speculation. 
A  single  “leader”  in  Lowet  Canada  accumulated  more  than  40,000 
acres.  (The  Land  Boardjjranted  more  than  1,425,000  acres  to  sixty 
individuals.  ",  \ 

In  Upper  Canada  the  practice  was  less  predatory,  and ‘several 
valiant  attempts  were  made  at  colonization.  The  Talbot  settlement 
and  later  on  the  Canada  Company  were  conspicuously  successful. 
During  a  lifetime  of  .exemplary  energy ‘and  resourcefulness  Colonel 
Talbot  purveyed  more  than  300,000  acres  to  more  than  30,000 
settlers.  TheiCanada  Company  in  1824  undertook  the  purchase  of 
more  than  1,300,000  acres  of  Crown  Reserves  and  more  than  800,000 
acres  of  Clergy  Reserves  afterwards  'commuted  for  the  block  of 
1,000,000  acres  in  the  “Huron  Tract”.  Within  a  decade  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  selling  (1833)  nearly  60  per  cent,  as  much  land  as'the 
government  itself  from  the  Crown  Lands,  Clergy  Reserves  and 
Indian  Lands  of  the  province.  But  as  early  as  1817  Lieut.-Governor 
Gore  himself  could  deplore  the  folly  of  gratuitous  grants.  Already 
it  was  “too  late  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  past”. 

Maitland,  with  all  his  faults,  struggled  manfully  to  liquidate  the^ 
free  grants  and  to  inaugurate  in  1826  a  sales  policy  by  auction  with 
liberal  provision  for  payment  by  instalments.  Ten  years  later  even 
this  moderate  reform  had  proved  vulnerable  to  the  same  abuses. 
Long  credit  facilities  encouraged  speculation  and  invited  systematic 
exploitation  by  the  lumberman  whose  confederates  cut  the  timber, 
defaulted  on  their  payments,  and  left  the  land  a  wilderness.  Mean¬ 
while  the  claims  still  outstanding  for  the  free-grant  period  swamped 
every  attempt  to  recover  an  even  keel.  In  vain  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  directed  cash  payments  for  land  sales  in  1837.  From  the  Mait¬ 
land  reforms  in  1826  to  the  Durham  mission  scarcely  more  than 
100,000  acres  were  sold,  while  claims  for  2,000,000  acres  from  the 
free-grant  period  still  remained  to  be  liquidated.  Durham' found 
that  nine-tenths  of  alPthe~alienated-Jands_in  Upper  Canada  were 
still  unoccupied.  Of  more  than  13,600,000  acres~surveyed,  less  than 
1,150,000  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  prospects  were  scarcely  less  forbidding.  Of  more  than  14,400,000 
acre7s  surveyed,  scarcely  3,500,000  acres  remained  unalienated,  yet 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  surveyed  area  of  the  province 
remained  unsettled. 
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The  curse  of  'the,  free-grant  system  was  not  the  want  of  good 
land — there  was  plenty  of  it  still  in  Upper  Canada — but  its  in¬ 
accessibility  in  the  hands  of  the  “land  poor”  speculator.  Greed  had 
not  only  defeated  itself  but  destroyed  the  power  of  the  government 
to  ap^lytlmremedy-rtlTerUwere  no  eligible  Crown  Lands  left  for  the 
encouragement  of  "systematic  land  settlement.  The  prospective 
settler  instead  of  encountering  an  orderly  system  of  land  administra¬ 
tion,  uniform  in  its  application,  simple  and  accurate  in  its  operation, 
and  with  the  whole  unsettled  area  of  the  province  at  its  disposal, 
found  confusion  and  greed  on  every  hand.  Against  this  dismal  back¬ 
ground  and  with  admiration  enhanced  by  distance,  Durham  set  the 
traditional  administration  of  the  public  domain  in  the  United  States: 

It  is  uniform  throughout  the  vast  federation;  it  is  unchangeable  save  by 
Congress,  and  has  never  been  materially  altered;  it  renders  the  acquisition  of 
new  land  easy,  and  yet,  by  means  of  price,  restricts  appropriation  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  settler.  .  .  .  That  system  has  promoted  an  amount  of  immigration 
and  settlement  of  which  thc'history  of  the  world  affords  no  other  example.  It 
has  produced  to  the  "United  States  a  revenue  which  has  averaged  about  half  a 
million  sterling  per  annum,  and  has  amounted  in  one  twelvemonth  to  over 
four  millions  sterling,  on  more  than  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

This  indiscriminate  admiration,  as  we  have  noted  already,  was 
scarcely  confirmed  by  the  contemporary  debates  in  Congress.  The 
assault  upon  the  old  order  was  already  under  way  in  the  United 
States  when  Lord  Sydenham  began  his  administration  of  the 
Canadas  by  an  attempt  to  reinforce  the  sales  system  by  stringent 
regulations. 

The  cross-ruffle  to  and  fro  over  the  boundary  between  free  grants 
and  land  sales  continued  during  the  one  serious  attempt  in  the  old 
Province  of  “Canada”  to  make  the  Wakefield  system  work.  Syden¬ 
ham’s  Land  Act  of  1841  began  with  the  assertive  announcement 
that  “no  free  grants  shall  be  made  of  any  of  the  Public  Lands  of  this 
Province.”  But  Wakefield  himself  had  been  ready  to  concede  that 
British  American  land  policies  “must  necessarily  be  governed  by 
those  of  the  United  States.”  No  attempt  to  enforce  a  strictly  cash 
system  of  land  sales  or  to  exact  a  “sufficient  price”  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  compete  with  superior  economic  or  physiographical  attrac¬ 
tions  elsewhere.  Sydenham  himself  was  forced  to  offer  free  SO  acre 
grants  for  the  development  of  colonization  roads  after  the  fashion  of 
the  “donations”  and  special  bounty  grants  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States.  But  while  this  was  a  compromise  in  practice  it  -was 
still  regarded  in  both  countries  as  orthodox  in  principle.  It  was  a 
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special  bounty  rather  than  a  staple  of  land  policy.  The  truth  was 
that  Canada  West  had  squandered  its  birthright.  Whatever  re¬ 
sources  of  eligiblelands  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  speculator,  the 
province  itself  was  wellnigh  bankrupt.  The  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  wrote  in  185 1  that  “the  supply  of  Crown  Lands  for  settlement 
is  now  exhausted”.  Meanwhile  continejrtal^ migration  in  the  United 
States  was  breaking  through  to  the  prairies^  of  the  middle  west. 
Competition  with  the  United  States  had  to  reach  national  propor¬ 
tions  before  westward  expansion  and  free  land — a  Canadian  prairie 
and  a  “prairie  fever”  of  its  own- — appeared  together  upon  the 
political  horizon.  The  solution  was  to  be  found  not  in  provincial 
policy  but  in  a  national  federation  charged  with  the  sovereign  task 
of  settling  an  empire  of  Dominion  Lands  in  the  West. 

Viewing  this  movement  in  retrospect  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  how 
far  any  land  policy  for  the  Canadas  could  have  deflected  the  tide 
of  migration  or  counteracted  the  ground-swell  from  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  of  population  in  modern  history;  or  indeed 
whether  policy  at  all,  even  in  the  United  States,  was  primarily 
responsible  for  its  direction  ,and  momentum.  For  the  East  North 
Central  group  of  states  in  closest  contact  with  Canada  West — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — the  period  of  most  rapid 
development,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  the  decade  after  but  the 
decade  before  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862.  Had  the  chaos  of  free 
grants  in-the  hands  of  improvident  speculators  remained  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  government  for  orderly  and  systematic  administration, 
it  seems  possible  that  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  accessible 
land  in  Canada  West  might  have  enabled  the- province  to  hold  its 
own  for  another  decade.  The  factors  which  usually  determine  great 
movements  of  population  may  not  be  controllable  by  land  policy, 
but  assuredly  they.-  may  be  enhanced  or  Impaired  by  it.  In  the 
Canadas  th-e  accumulated  defects  of  both  systems  we^e  only  too  ap¬ 
parent.  Pari  passu  with  the  movemt-nt  for  free*hom~esteads  in- the 
United  States  but  fortunately  without  the  civil  conflict  which  finally 
brought  it  to  pass,  a  frontier  movement  for  westward  expansion  and 
cheap  land  .grew  up  in  Canada  West  under  the  auspices  of  the  Clear 
Grit!  party.  During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  these  two 
issues  were  fused  into  a  national  necessity,  conceded  by  both  parties 
and  sponsored  by  the  coalition  between  them. 

In  1856  the  Clear  Grits  had  advocated  the  annexation  of  Rupert’s 
Land  to  the  old  Province  of  Canada:  by  1864  it  was  clear  to  both 
parties  that  a  national  emergency  was  upon  them  and  that  it  could 
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be  met  by  nothing  less  than  the  resources  and  resourcefulness  of  all 
sections  of  British  North  America.  The  transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land 
and  the  federal  control  of  Dominion  Lands  were  the  first  corollaries 
of  Confederation  itself.  Against  this  background  the  free-homestead 
system  for  Western  Canada  was  much  more  than  the  piecemeal  sur¬ 
render  of  a  sales  policy  in  the  constituent  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
and  the  adaptation  of  these  provincial  policies  to  the  West.  In  the 
context  of  that  day — the  “great  coalition”  in  1864,  federation  in 
1867,  westward  expansion  to  the  Pacific  in  1870  and  1871,  the  first 
project  of  a  transcontinental  railway  in  1872 — a  system  .of  federal 
administration  for  Dominion  Lands  and  a  policy  of  free  homesteads 
to  occupy  and  hold  them  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national 
necessity. 


4-  Free  Homesteads  and  Dominion  Lands 

This  process  has  already  been  outlined  in  tracing  briefly  the 
transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North-Western  Territory  to  the 
new  Dominion  in  1870.3  The  transition  from  frontier  sectionalism 
to  a  transcontinental  outlook  took  place  within  the  space  of  a  single 
decade. 

The  western  wing  of  the  Clear  Grit  party  which  assembled  in  con¬ 
vention  in  Toronto  in  1859  was  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  in  , 
Canadian  history  to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  “Jacksonian  democ¬ 
racy”  in  the  United  States.  A  ground-swell  from  the  earlier  move¬ 
ment  was  still  traceable  across  the  boundary.  But  the  chief  problems 
were  indigenous,  and  in  the  end  the  solution  was  sought  in  policies 
that  were  belligerently  Canadian. 

In  the  covenanting  temper  oL-G.eorge  Brown  and  the  Toronto 
Globe  the  problem  of  westward  expansion  was  reduced  to  a  national 
philosophy.  Few  of  his  opponents  could  afford  to  forgo  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  a  narrower  expediency.  By  1860  the  Grand  Trunk  was  upon 
the  brink  of  insolvency,  and  Watkin  was  obsessed  with  the  necessity 
of  building  the  Intercolonial  eastward  to  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Macdonald,  Cartier,  and  Cauchon,  obsessed  with  the  dangers  of 
“rep.  by  pop.”  to  the  prospects  of  their  party,  saw  in  westward  ex¬ 
pansion  not  only  a  political  accession  to  their  adversaries  but  a  risk 
of  overstraining  and  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  province.  For 
the  present  the  West  could  be  left  to  a  reorganized  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  (1863)  under  the  adroit  governorship  of  Sir  Edmund  , 

r See  Chapter  II. 
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Head.  Even  the  Rouges  of  Canada  East  and  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Clear  Grits  distrusted  the  aggressive  frontier  spirit  of  their 
western  allies,  and  pleaded  their  economic  dependence  upon 
Montreal  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  western  wing  of  the  Clear 
Grits  urged  at  any  cost  a  simple  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Depend¬ 
ent  economically  upon  New  York  and  the  Erie  Canal  rather  than  the 
St.  Lawrence,  they  faced  the  “inclined  plane  towards  the  United 
States”  without  dismay  and  some  of  them,  it  is  now  known,  with 
secret  hopes  of  annexation. 

Beset  by  these  conflicting  counsels  George  Brown,  above  every 
other  advocate  of  his  party,  saw  hope  and  safety  in  westward  ex¬ 
pansion.  One  desideratum,  greater  than  “rep.  by  pop.”  and  greater 
than  an  emancipated  frontier,  took  on  a  sinister  and  menacing 
aspect  during  the  Civil  War.  Strained  relations  with  the  United 
States  left  the  British  provinces  vulnerable  at  every  point.  In 
George  Brown’s  philosophy  Canada  West  must  still  retain  at  any 
cost  its  association  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  .The  dissolution  of  the 
Canadian  Union  was  inevitable,  but  federation  in  some  form,  west¬ 
ward  expansion,  and  rapid  settlement  were  matters  of  national 
salvation.  Even  for  the  Canadas,  hemmed  in  to  the  north  by  the 
Precambrian  shield  and  exposed  on  the  south  to  the  erosive  stream 
of  migration  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Grand  Trunk  itself 
to  the  rich  prairies  of  the  middle  west,  the  only  hope  was  to  leap 
the  Laurentian  barrier,  utilize  the  Great  Lakes,  and  reach  the 
illimitable  prairies  of  Rupert’s  Land.  Far  from  being  impoverished 
by  the  process,  the  East  would  thrive  with  the  West — “grow  with 
its  growth  and  strengthen  with  its  strength” — as  the  middle  western 
states  were  already  responding  to  the  growth  of  the  prairies  beyond. 
Nothing  but  a  “national  destiny”  could  now  meet  the  needs  of  the 
British  provinces. 

In  the  views  of  William  McDougall;  one  of  the  first  apostles  of  the 
Clear  Grit  movement  and  colleague  of  George  Brown  himself  in*the 
“Confederation  Coalition”  of  1864,  the  twin  functions  of  westward 
expansion  and  free  homesteads  are  perhaps  to  be  traced  in  their  most 
appropriate  context.  In  1860  McDougall  was  prepared  to  com¬ 
promise  with  the  lumber  interests,  andYrust^for  the  northward  move- ' 
ment  of  the  frontier,  to  nominal  prices  and  free  grants  for  coloniza¬ 
tion  roads.  In  1863,  the  year  after  the  Homestead  Act  in  the  United 
States,  McDougall  still  feared  that  free  homesteads  as  a  staple  policy 
in  Canada  West  would  appeal  only  to  immigrants  in  transit  whose 
poverty  left  them  no  choice  of  location.  As  Minister  of  the  Crown  in 
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the  coalition  of  1864  he  found  it  necessary  still  to  compromise  with 
the  vested  interests  of  his  conservative  colleagues.  In  reply  to 
resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  American  free-homestead  system 
in  1865  he  urged  the  postponement  of  the  issue  until  Confederation 
could  separate  the  two  Canadas  and  leave  each  to  follow  its  own 
interests  upon  the  frontier.  For  Canada  West  the  free  homestead 
was  still  feasible  upon  the  fringes  of  settlement  but  it  was  already  too 
late  to  save  the  day  as  a  staple  of  land  policy.  It  was  not  until  after 
Confederation  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  passed  the  Free  Grant 
and  Homestead  Act  in  1868. 

Meanwhile  McDougall,  translated  to  the  federal  government  as 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  took  up  the  Clear  Grit  championship  of 
western  expansion  relinquished  by  the  resignation  of  George  Brown. 
It  was  McDougall,  with  Cartier  as  his  colleague,  who  carried  through 
the  negotiations  in  London  in  1868  for  the  transfer  of  Rupert’s 
Land  and  the  North-Western  Territory  to  the  new  Dominion.  As 
Minister  of  Public  Works  he  began  those  ill-gtarred  surveys  in 
Rupert’s  Land  which  precipitated  the  Riel  Insurrection.  As 
governor-elect  he  set  out  for  the  West  in  anticipation  of  the  transfer 
.  on  December  1,  1869.  The  system  of  survey,  approved  by  Order-in- 
Council  nearly  a  year  before  the  actual  transfer,  was  confirmed,  by 
Colonel  Dennis  in  the  field  after  consultation  with  officials  in  the 
Land  Office  of  the  United  States.  Even  the  variations  from  Amer¬ 
ican  practice  were  inspired  by  ~  competition.  McDougall’s  first 
design  was  a  township  of  64  sections  instead  of  36,  with  sections  of 
800  acres  instead  of  640,  and  homesteads  therefore  of  200  acres 
instead  of  160.  Pioneers  from  Eastern  Canada  could  thus  rely  not 
only  upon  “lots  of  a  size  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed”, 
but  upon  larger  homesteads  than  they  could  secure  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  end,  both  section  and  township  were  brought  into 
conformity  with  American  practice  because  it  was  already  “known 
all  bver  the  world  to  the  emigrant  classes”. 

The  free  homestead  as  a  staple  of  Dominion  Lands  in  Western 
Canada  thus  owed  much  to  a  distinctively  federal  policy  and  the 
national  emergency  which  federation  itself  was  designed  to  meet. 
The  control  had  to  be  federal  because  there  were  imperative  national 
“purposes  of  the  Dominion”  to  be  served.  Measured  by  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  federal  government  in  1870,  in  1885,  in  1905,  in  1916,  not 
the  least  of  these  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  was  the  free  home¬ 
stead  system:  “Parliament  pledged  its  faith  to  the  world  that  a 
large  portion  of  those  lands  should  be  set  apart  for  free  homesteads 
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to  all  coming  settlers.”4  The  compensation  allowed  in  due  time  to 
the  Prairie  Provinces  for  lands  alienated  for  free  homesteads  during 
the  period  of  federal  control  would  seem  to  indicate  not  only  a* federal 
origin  but  a  federal  function  which  came  to  an  end  only  with  the 
cycle  of  federal  control  in  1930.  This  uniformity  of  federal  policy  is 
in  keeping  with  the  unanimity  which  marked  the  introduction  of  the 
free-homestead  system  from  the  outset  for  Dominion  Lands.  What¬ 
ever  submerged  opposition  there  may  have  been  among  the  lumber¬ 
men  and  land  companies  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  free  homestead  in  those  provinces,  the  system  was 
adopted  for  the  West  without  opposition  and  almost  without  dis¬ 
cussion.  Its  origin,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
ceded  on  every  hand.  In  the  development  of  the  eastern  provinces 
it  was  too  late  for  the  free  homestead  to  play  a  very  decisive  part. 
For  the  West  there  was  still  a  chance.  In  the  vast  hinterlands 
beyond  the  Lakes  the  immigration  which  entered  the  portals  of  the 
Dominion  could  now  be  directed  to  Canadian  soil.  Beyond  the 
barriers  of  the  Precambrian  shield  it  could  still  be  launched  upon 
the  currents  of  continental  migration. 


CHAPTER  IX 


_ IHE-EREE-HOMESTEAD  SYSTEM  FOR 

“DOMINION-  LANDS” 

1.  Free  Homesteads  Taken  for  Granted 

THE  brief  outline  of  “the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in  retain¬ 
ing  the  control  of  public  lands  at  the  transfer  of  18701  served 
to  forecast  the  twin  problems  of  railways  and  settlement  which 
dominated  the  sixty-year  era  of  “Dominion  Lands”.  Like  most  of 
the  problems  of  nineteenth-century  Canadian  politics  these  were 
attacked  in  the  order  of  their  immediate  urgency.  Next  after  the 
desperate  necessity  which  forced  the  new  Dominion  into  premature 
political  expansion  to  tfie  Pacific,  came  the  problem  of,  making  good 
this  new  empire  by  means  of  a  transcontinental  railway.  In  the  end 
both  these  projects  and  nationhood  itself  depended  upon  effective 
settlement;  and  the  function  of  the  free-homestead  system  in  that 
process  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  problem  which  survives  from 
the  era  of  “Dominion  Land^”. 

In  the  federal  parliament  it  was  assumed  from  the  outset,  without 
a  trace  of  opposition  and  almost  without  debate,  that  the  free  home¬ 
stead  was  to  find  a  place  in  Dominion  policy.  Canada  could  now 
indulge  a  “prairie  fever”  of  its  own,  with  added  contagion  from  the 
rapidly  expanding  free-homestead  system  of  the  United  States. 
Macdonald  himself  at  the  Manitoba  Act  vindicated  federal  control 
of  public  lands  because  “the  land  legislation  of  the  Province  might 
be  obstructive  to  immigration.  All  that  vast  territory  should  be  for 
purposes  of  settlement  under  one  control  and  that  the  Dominion 
legislature.  The  Act  itself  merely  stipulated,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
public  lands  should  be  “administered  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”;  but  McDougall,  now  a  private 
member  after  the  fiasco  at  Red  River,  submitted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Act,  the  detailed  homestead  legislation  devised  as  early  as 
1869  to  offset  the  attractions  of  the  United  States.  The  quarter 
section,  in  McDougall’s  opinion,  ought  to  be  200  acres  instead  of 
160;  the  fee  35  instead  of  310;  the  residence  requirements  three  years 

1  See  abo\  e,  Chapter  II. 
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instead  of  five.  Formal  legislation,  however,  was  deferred  until  the 
first  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1872,  after  nearly  two  years  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  experiment  by  Order-in-Council.  At  every  stage,  the 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  United  States 'is  unmistakable. 
McDougall  himself  conceded  that  he  had  “adopted  with  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  American  Homestead  law”.  Dennis  who  had  confirmed 
McDougall’s  system  in  the  field,  had  consulted  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  the  Land  Office  and  the  Surveyor-General  of  Minnesota. 
Lieut.-Governor  Archibald,  whose  report  from  the  new  Province  of 
Manitoba  (December,  1870)  was  the  basis  of  subsequent  Orders-in- 
Council  (March  1  and  April  25,  1871),  urged  the  160  acre  quarter- 
section  homestead  -because  the  American  practice  was  already 
“known  all  over  the  world”.  Cartier  stated  in  the  House  that  the 
.  160  acre  quarter-section  homestead  “had  been  adopted  after  mature 
consideration  of  the  American  system”.  The  Hon.  J.  C.  Aikins  who 
introduced  the  first  Dominion  Lands  Bill  in  the  Senate,  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  “principles  of  a  Bill  which  has  justi 
passed  its  second  reading  in  Congress.”  Alexander  Morris,  the  only 
member  of  the  House  of  Commonsto  attempt  even  an  exposition  of 
the  bill,  referred  to  “the  original  Act  of  Congress,  after  which  the 
Canadian -Act  was  framed.”  “All  along  the  line  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains”,  wrote  Archibald,  “the  two- 
systems  would  be  coterminous.”  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  elaborate 
the  fact.  The  free  homestead  like  the  640  acre  section,  the  decimal 
currency,  and  a  score  of  less  significant  conventionSj  was  to  be  an 
American  product  adjusted  to  the  solidarity  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

-  The  Order-in-Council  of  March  1,  1871,  the  first  comprehensive 
measure  of  Dominion  Lands  policy,  made  formal  provision  for  home¬ 
stead  entries  upon  quarter  sections  of  160  acres,  with  fee  of  310  and 
residence  requirements  of  five  years  before  patent.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  railway,  for  the  time  being,  took  priority  over  every 
other  consideration.  Within  a  belt  of  36  miles — “three  full  town¬ 
ships  on  each  side  of  theline  finally  sanctioned  for  the  Inter-Oceanic 
Railway” — it  was  proposed  to  suspend,  by  Order-in-Council,  “all 
existing  regulations  after  May,  1874,  and  also  terminate  after  the 
same  day  the  free  homestead  system.”  This  priority  conceded  at  the 
outset  to  the  railway  as  the  most  imperative  necessity  of  national 
policy  may  be  said  to  have  remained  a  feature  of  Dominion  ad¬ 
ministration  until  the  railwhy  land  grant  system  was  finally  aban¬ 
doned  in  1894. 
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When  the  first  Dominion  Lands  Bill  was  drafted  in  1872,  home¬ 
stead  entry  on  one  quarter  section  with  fee  of  $10  and  residence  re¬ 
quirements  of  three  years  only,  appeared  among  other  regulations 
for  sale,  lease,  and  other  forms  pf  land  administration.  The  Act  was 
passed  almost  perfunctorily,  the  day  before  the  House  prorogued. 

It  was  overshadowed  from  the  outset  by  the  Washington  Treaty 
and  the  first  C.  P.  Railway  Bill,  the  controversial  provisions  of 
which  threw  the  whole  homestead  policy  of  the<  Dominion  into  its 
true  perspective.  A  belt  of  40  miles — 20  on  either  side  of  the  line — 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  building  of  the  railway.  Within  this  belt, 
blocks  of  railway  lands  not  exceeding  12  miles  in  width  were  to 
alternate  with  similar  blocks  of  government  lands.  Within  both, 
the  free-homestead  system  was  altogether  withdrawn,  and  even 
government  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of  $2.50  per 
acre.  The  American  precedent  is  obvious.  But  while  the  grants  to 
the  Union  Pacific  had  permitted  entry  for  the  full  quarter-section 
homestead  on  government  lands,  and  eVen  those  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  had  permitted  homestead  entry  for  80  acres,  the  Canadian 
bill  virtually  suspended  the  free  homestead  altogether  except,  for 
lan^s*  too  far  from  the  railway  for  immediate  development.  In 
policy  as  in  literal  practice  the  railway  was  to  have  right  of  way,  and 
the  fundamental  problem  of  settlement  was  still  left  in  abeyance. 

The  Pacific  Scandal  and  the  collapse  of  the  first  project  for  the 
C.  P.  R.  restored  the  range  of  the  homestead;  but  without  railways 
the  West  was  still  a  wilderness.  The  age  limit  for  homestead  entrants  ' 
was  reduced' from  21  to  18  years,  and  pre-emption  rights  were 
granted  to  reserve  the  adjoining  quarter  section  for  purchase  at  the 
government  price  upon  the  issue  of  patent  for  the  original  home-  j 
stead.  Already  a  Canadian  technique  was  being  developed  to  deal  i 
with  distinctively  Canadian  conditions.  With  the  organization  of  , 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (36  Viet.,  c.4)  July  1,  1873,  the  | 
Dominion  Lands  Branch,  “specially  charged  as  it  is  with  the  duty 
of  surveying  and  allotting  to  settlers  the  rich  and  boundless  prairies 
of  the  west”,  developed  “formidable  proportions”,  but  the  results 
for  many  years  were  meagre.  The  cost  to  the  government  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  immigrant  over  the  Dawson  Road  was  $25  per  head: 
the  charge  to  the  settler  was  $10.  In  1876  the  Department  reported 
only  500  homestead  entries  and  a  “general  depression  in  business”.  , 
Up  to  November,  1880,  some  3,750,000  acres  had  been  disposed  of; 
less  than  1,820,000  under  homestead  regulations  and  nearly  1,930,- 
000  acres  unddr  pre-emptions,  sales,  and  scrip.  Even  under  Liberal 
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auspices  it  was  conceded  that  settlement  must  wait  upon  the  railway. 

With  the  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  in  1878  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  re-affirmed  that  the  railway  must  be  “built  by  means  of 
the  land  through  which  it  had  to  pass.”  The  new  Dominion  Lands 
Act  of  1879  was  accompanied  by  the  new  railway  resolutions  ap¬ 
proving  the  appropriation  of  “one  hundred  million  acres  of  land,  and 
all  the  minerals  they  contain  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.” 

2.  Homesteads  and  Railway  Land  Grants 

A  new  impulse  to  the  free-homestead  system  came  not  from  any 
doctrinaire  Clear  Grit  principles  of  free  land  as. in  Ontario,  still  less 
from  any  sectional  issues  like  tariffs  or  slavery  as  in'  the  United 
States.  It  developed  from  a  new  technique  of  cooperation  between 
government  and  railway  for  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  West.  It 
was  acquiesced  in  by  a  railway-obsessed  government,  and  it  was 
advocated,  paradoxically,  by  the  C.  P.  R.  itself  in  the  interests 
primarily  of  sound  railway  policy.  The  function  of  the  free  home¬ 
stead,  under  these  auspices,  seems  to  have  been  at  any  cost  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  pioneer  population  in  Western  Canada. 
An  obvious  function,  in  turn,  of  rapid  immigration  was  to  increase 
the  value  and  expedite  the  sale  not  only  of  railway  lands  but  of 
government  lands  reserved  for  sale  in  the  railway  belt  in  order  to 
provide  the  cash  subsidies  for  the  railway.  But  for  the  railway  there  ^ 
was  another  function  which  remained  a  distinctive  policy  of  the 
C.  P.  R.,  and  forty  years  of  practice  demonstrated  it  to  be  shrewder 
and  wiser  than  protracted  land  sales  at  higher  prices.  The  free- 
homestead  system  could  provide  traffic  from  a  wilderness  at  a  time 
when  the  opponents  of  .the  railway  claimed  the  C.  P.  R.  could  never 
earn  the  axle-grease  for  its  rolling-stock. 

This  development  in  the  scope  and  function  of  the  free  homestead 
is  .to  be  found  between  the  Order-in-Council  of  July  9,  1879,  under 
the  railway  resolutions  of  that  year,  and  the  final  regulatio  s  of 
January  1,  1882,  to  implement  the  charter  of  the  C.  P.  R.  By  the 
regulations  of  1879  the  railway  belt  of  220  miles  was  divided  into 
nine  zones,  four  on  either  side  of  the  central  railway  belt  of  ten 
miles.  This  central  “Belt  A”  was  “absolutely  withdrawn  jtom  the 
homestead  entry,  also  from  pre-emption,  and  held  exclusively  for 
sale  at  $6”  per  acre.  Within  the  adjoining  belts  B  (IS  miles  on 
either  side),  C  (20-miles  on  either  side),  D  (20  miles),  and  E  (SO 
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miles),  the  odd-numbered  sections  yere  to  be  sold  at  $5,  337X0,  32, 
and  31  an  acre  respectively.-  By  the  regulations  of  January  1,  1882, 
a  new  classification  was  devised  vifith  far-reaching'  effect  upon  the 
scope  of  the  fred,  homestead.  .The  even-numbered  sections  even 
within  the  new  C.  PyR-,- railway  belt  of  48  miles  (Class  A)  were  to 
be  thrown  open  to  homestead  entry  of  160  acres.  The  government 
reserved  the  odd-numbered  sections  in  Class  B  (within  12  miles  of 
other  railways),  Class  C  (south  of  the'C.  P.  R.  railway  belt),  and, 
Class  D  (all  remaining  lands  for  settlement),  for  sale  at  32.50  and 
32'per  acre;  but  thejsignificant  fact  could  now  be  announced  broad¬ 
cast  that  the  even-numbered  sections  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  Dominion  Lands1  ijvere  open  free  to  the  pioneer. 

The  new  trend  h£d  been  forecast  by  the  government  itself  as 
early  as  the  regulations  of  October  14,  1879,  before  the  formation  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  syndicate;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  1882 
the'C.  P.  R.  was/ collaborating  with  the  gpvernment  in  a  general 
policy  which  had ja.  /profound  effect  upon  the  settlement  of  Western 
Canada.  Relying  upon  a  financial  structure  of  exceptional  shrewd¬ 
ness,  and  avoiding  the  ruinous  bonded  indebtedness  which  swamped 
so  many'  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States,  the  C.  P.  R.  'was 
intent  from  the  outset  upon  transportation:  upon  building  a  railway, 
keeping  it,  and  making  it  pay.  For  this,  traffic  was  indispensable; 
and  nothing  but  rapid  settlement  could  create  traffic.  Not  only, 
therefore,  was/there  no  conflict,  as  in  the  United  States,  between 
the  land  grant  railways  and  the  free-homestead  system2  but  the 
closest  collaboration  was  developed- between  government  and  rail¬ 
way  tosettle  the  country.  Something  of  the  part  played  by  the 
C.  P.  Jc.  in  this  national  enterprise  has  already  been  outlined.3  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  technique  was  more  successful,  in  the  long 
rpn,  in  effecting  permanent  and  prosperous  settlement  in  Western 
Canada.  The  contribution  of  the  free-homestead  system  under 
government  auspices  was  to  speed  up  the  process.  The  contribution 
bfithe  C.  P.  R.,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  subordinate  land  sales  to 
traffic,  and  in  the  interests  of  traffic,  to  settle  their  own  lands  as 
as  possible  at  pirices  substantially  lower  than  fhe  market  value. 
School  Lands  sold  for  a  gross  average  of  316.85  per  acre  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  31J.40  in  Alberta,  and  $9.79  in  Manitoba.  Hudson’s 
Bay  Lands  whicL  were  also  fixed  sections  in  each  township  through¬ 
out  the  fertilq  belt  .and  therefore  represented  the  “mine  run”  of 

2  See  B.  H.  Hibbard,  A  History  of  the  Public  Land  Policies  (New  York:  1924),  pp.  251  ff„  for  a  very 
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agricultural  lands,  sold  for  a  gross  average  of  #12.10  per  acre. 
C.  P.  R.  lapds  which  were  all  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  and  located 
under  the  widest  range  of  “indemnity  selection”  on  the  continent 
sold  for  a  gross  average  of  #7.63  per  acre.4  The  net  proceeds,  more¬ 
over,  instead  of  issuing  in  dividends  were  “ploughed  back”  into  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  joint  Interests  of  sound  railroading  and  permanent 
prosperous  settlement.  “No  policy  did  the  syndicate  press  more 
strongly  upon  us”,  said  the  Minister  of  Railways  in  1881,  “than  that 
of  settling  the  land  as  fast  as  we  could.  They  said  we  should  -be  only 
too  glad  to  plant  a  free. settler  upon  every  acre  belonging  to  the 
Government.”  ,,- 

In  effect  the  railway,  by  offering  choice  lands  in  the  railway  belt 
at  low  prices,  was  enabling,  the  thrifty  settler  to  pass  from  the 
primitive  stages  of  pioneer  settlement  to  prosperity  a,nd  in  some 
instances  to  affluence.  As  wheat  became  the  staple  of  production 
and  the  half  section  tended  to  supplant  the  quarter  section  as  the 
more  profitable  unit  of  production  under  the  new  technique  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  dry  farming,  the  part  played  by  these  evenly  • 
distributed  odd-numbered  sections  -of  railway  lands  became  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  The  free  homestead  offered  to  the  pioneer  the 
prospect  of  a  competence;  but  combined  with  adjoining  quarter 
sections  for  sale  at  'reasonable'  prices,  the  free  homestead  put  a 
premium  upon  thrift,  and  offered  a  reasonable  prospect  of  prosperity. 

The  early  stages  of  the  free  homestead  during  what  may  be  called 
the  railway  land  grant  period  brought  into  play  maqy  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  .which  had  already  run  their  course  in  the  United  States — 
charges  of  “land-lock”  and  “monopoly”  against  the  railways,  and  a 
long  series  of  protests  against  the  federal  control  of  Dominion  Lands. 
As  the  railway  land  grant  system  developed,  the  fierce  scramble  be¬ 
tween  rival  railway  companies  for  eligible  reserves  gave  colour  to  the 
popular  prejudice.  As  the  tide  of  settlement  began  to  flow,  a  hard- 
driven  provincial  government  in  Manitoba,  found  itself  unable  to 
cope  with  its  responsibilities.  The  Dominion  could  supply  the 
settler  with  a  free  homestead,  but  schools  and  roads  had  to  come 
from  the  provincial  treasury.  Deprived  of  the  land  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  for  twelve  years  with  no  “subsidy  in  lieu  of  lands”, 'the 
Province  of  Manitoba  was  inclined  to  trace  its  fiscal  embarrassments 
in  no  small  measure  to  Dominion  Lands  policy.  The  Dominion  could 
well  afford  to  give  the  land  away  for  nothing:  it  was  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  that  customs  and  excise  revenues  from  rapid  immigration 
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attracted  by  free  homesteads  could  be  much -more  profitable  than 
land  sales.  The  Dominion,  as  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver  once  observed, 
could  “make  millions  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Northwest  and  never  sell 
an  acre.”  The  increase  in  customs  and  excise  revenues  netted  the 
federal  government  “a  greater  profit  than  it  could  conceivably 
have  made  .  .  .  through  the  use  of  the  lands  for  revenue  purposes.”5 
If  free  homesteads,  by  this  subtle  alchemy,  could  be  made  to  produce 
customs  and  excise  revenues  for  the  Dominion  and  traffic  for  the 
railways,  the  alliance  between  the  two  in  support  of  the  free- 
homestead  system  is  easily  understood.  Even  the  fiction  that  rail¬ 
ways  could  be  built  by  means  of  the  land  through  wh’ich  they  had  to 
pass  was  abandoned  in  practice  though  it  lingered  on  in  political 
currency  until  the  close  of  the  railway  land  grant  era. 

In  reply  to  the  perennial  pilgrimages  of  provincial  ministers  to 
Ottawa  in  search  of  “better  terms”  the  federal  government  now' 
revealed  the  outlines  of  a  settled  policy.  The  Dominion  could  .well 
afford  to  champion  the  widest  application  of  the  free-ho.njestead 
system  and  to  vote  gener.ous  appropriations  for  a  vigorous  j-thmigra- 
tion  policy:  .  / 


The  success, of  all  the  undertakings  of  the  Dominion  Government,  in  and  for 
the  North-West,  depends  largely  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Idnds.  Combined 
with  a  great  expenditure  in  originating  and  maintaining  anYmmigration  service 
abroad  and  at  home,  Parliament  pledged  its  faith  to  the  world  that  a  large  portion 
of  those  lands  should  be  set  apart  for  free  homeste^ds^o'  all  coming  settlers,  and 
another  portion  to  {sic)  be  held  in  trust  for  the  education  of  their  children.  No 
transfer  (of  public  lands  to  the  province)  could  therefore  be  made  without  exacting 
Vrom  the  Province  the  most  ample  securities  that  this  pledged  policy  shall  be 
maintained.  ... 

The  great  attraction  which  the  Canadian  Government  now  offers,  the  im¬ 
pressive  fact  to  the  mind  of  the  man  contemplating  emigration,  is  that  a  well 
known  and  recognized  Government  holds  unfettered  in  its  own  hand  the  lands 
which  it  offers  free.  .  .  .  Your  Sub-Committee  deem  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Dominion  Government  shall  retain  and  control  the  lands 
which  it  has  proclaimed  free  to  all  comers.® 

'  Whatever  the  goodwill  of  the  railways  towards  the  free  home¬ 
stead,  the  rivalry  for  eligible  reserves,  and  the  delays,  in  many 
instances  deliberate,  in  selecting  the  acreage  actually  “earned”  by 
railway  construction,  must  have  complicated  the  “land-lock”  which 
\yas  already  charged  against  the  whole  railway  land  grant  system. 
In  addition  there  were  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  during  the 
early  nineties  which  would  probably  have  defeated.the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  land  policy  in  Western  Canada.  There  was  more  than  co- 

6  Mr.  Porter,  Alberta  counsel  before  the  Alberta  Resources  Commission 

5  Report  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  May  30,  1884,  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1885,  No.  61. 
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incidence,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  last  railway  land  grant  was 
madein  1894,  and  that  the  new  Liberal  administration  of  1896,  with 
Clifford  Sifton  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  began  to  explore  the  joint 
virtues  of  the  free-homestead  system  and  of  enterprising  land  com-  , 
panies  in  speeding  up  land  settlement.  For  the  four  years  prior  to 
1897  the  homestead  entries  in  Manitoba  and  the  Territories  were 
fewer  than  10,000  in  number.  In  1896  the  cancellations  were  prac¬ 
tically  equal  to  the  entries.  Within  four  years  over  27,000  entries 
were  filed  and  equal  numbers  were'  buying  selected  areas  for  the 
inspection  and  sale  of  which-enterprising  land  companies  were  nq\y> 
providing  the  most 'approved  modern  facilities.  With  experienced 
gleaned  upon  the  last  “frontier”  of  the  United  States,  railway  ex¬ 
cursions  were  organized  and  expert  propaganda^  was  brought  to 
play  upon  the  “saturated”  agricultural  areas  of  the  middle  western 
states.  In  many  instances  free  transportation  was  provided  many 
miles  in  advance  of  the  railways.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  an 
immigration  “movement”  was  under  way..  “The  land  for  the  settler” 
was  already  the  watchword  of  the  new  administration;  but  land 
sales  kept  pace  with  homestead  entries,  and  pioneers  of  the  second 
generation  with  capital  and  experience  from  the  settled  frontier  of 
the  middle  west  were  beginning  to  penetrate  the  sub-humid  areas  of 
the  Canadian  territories.  Up  to  this  point  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister'of  the  Interior  that  half  the  settled  land' of  the  West  had 
been  purchased  either  from  the  government  or  from  the  C.  P.  R., 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  or  the  innumerable  agencies  that.-were. 
handling  the  land  grants  of  the  “colonization  railways”: 

Settlement  has  progressed  to  the  extent,  and  the  class  of  settlers  wc  arc  getting 
is  improving  to  tht  extent,  that,  I  fancy,  fully  one-half  of  the  settlers  that  ire 
actually  located  on  the  land  in  the  West  arc  located  on  purchased  lands  and  have 
not  taken  up  homestead  at  all.  The  division,  I  should  say,  roughly  speaking, 
would- be-about  one-half.7 

The  same  tendencies  are'  still  to  be  traced  during  the  following 
decade  which  brought  the  most  rapid  development  of  settlement  in 
Western  Canada  and  the  widest  application  of -the  free-homestead 
system  in  Dominion  Lands  policy.  . 

- 8 :  The  Staple •  of  Land  Policy 

With  the  passing  of  the  railway\land  grant  system  and  the  rise  of 
enterprising  land  companies  in  cooperation  with  an  elaborate  immi¬ 
gration  policy  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  the  free-homestead 

7  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  in  Debates  of  House  of  Commons,  1902,  vol.  II,  p  2981. 
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system  became  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  the  staple  of  Dominion 
Lands  policy.  As  the  time  approached  for  the  organization  of  the 
western  territories  into  provinces  the  general  principles  of  land 
administration  were  thoroughly  canvassed.  At  the  creation  of  the 
two  new  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  1905  the  decision 
to  retain  the  public  lands  under  federal  control  was  deliberately  re¬ 
affirmed.  By  this  time  the  function  of  the  free-homestead  system 
was  very  clearly  conceded  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  formed  until 
the  natural  resources  were  transferred  to  provincial  control  in  1930 
the  standing  “purpose”  of  the  Dominion  in  the  administration  of 
Dominion  Lands. 

Up  to  1908  the  total  acreage  of  railway  land  grants  “earned”  by 
the  railways — about  31,750,000  acres — was  “just  about  the  same 
amount  as,  up  to  the  present,  have  been  opened  up  as  homesteads.”8 
Within  a  single  decade  of  the  Saskatchewan  Act  of  1905  the  area 
patented  for  homesteads  in  that  province  had  risen  from  2,780,000 
acres  to  21,500,000,  with  over  7,500,000  acres  of  homestead  entries 
still  unpatented:  a  total  of  more  than  29,000,000  acres  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  alone.  It- was  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  free-homestead 
system  was  serving  a  far-reaching  purpose  in  the  settlement  of 
Western  Canada. 

But  the  technique  of  Dominion  policy  was  much  subtler  than 
appeared  upon  the  surface: 

The  interest  of  the  province  in  the  land  (the  Minister  of  the  Interior  stated 
frankly)  is  in  the  revenue  it  can  derive  from  the  sale  of  the  lands;  the  interest 
of  the  Dominion  in  the  lands  is  in  the  revenue  which  it  can  derive  from  the 
settler  who  makes  that  land  productive.  This  Dominion  of  Canada  can  make 
millions  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Northwest  and  never  sell  an  acre;  it  has  made 
millions  out  of  these  lands  without  selling  an  acre.  .  .  .  The  increase  in  our 
customs  returns,  the  increase  in  our  trade  and  commerce,  the  increase  in  our 
manufactures,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  due  to  the  increase  in  settlement  on  the 
free  lands  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  the  Dominion  is  to 
secure  the  settlement  of  the  lands,  and  whether  with  a  price  or  without  a  price 
makes  little  or  no  difference.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  the  Dominion  to  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  promoting  immigration  ...  in  surveying 
and  administering  these  lands,  and  then  to  give  them  away.8 

Thus  again  at  the  outset  of  provincial  organization  for  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta  the  alternative  was  squarely  faced  between  pro¬ 
vincial  administration  for  revenue  and  federal  administration  “for 
the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”.  It  is  true,  as  the  most  resourceful 

8  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  DibaUs  of  House  of  Commonr ,jl908,  voi.  VI,  p.  11126. 

8  See  Debates  of  House  of  Commons,  1905,  vol.  II,  pp.  3157  ff. 
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exponents  of  provinciaHrights  afterwards  conceded,  that  the  free 
homestead  in  some  form  would  still  have  continued  under  provincial 
administration.  “No  man  in  1905,”  Sir  Frederick  Haultain  once 
said  (March  16,  1911),  “would  have  dreamt  of  altering  the  home¬ 
stead  policy,  because  it  was  that  which  made  the  province  so 
attractive  for  settlement.  The  province  would  have  followed  out  the 
same  policy.”  Senator  Gillis  added  that  “we  never  proposed  and 
never  will  propose  to  do  away  with  the  homestead  privileges.”  It 
was  equally  true,  however,  and  conceded  before  all  three  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Commissions,  that  the  provinces  would  in¬ 
evitably  at  some  stage  have  been  forced  to  administer  their  lands 
for  revenue  had  the  Dominion  not  retained  control  of  them  in  1905 
and  compensated  the  provinces  by  “subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands”. 
“If  the  lands  were  handed  over  to  the  provinces  they  would  have  to 
be  used  immediately  as  a  source  of  income;  we  would  have  to  get 
revenue  out  of  them”115.  The  Dominion  could  thus  afford  to  retain 
the  lands  “for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”  and  to  meet  the  fiscal 
requirements  of  the  new  provinces  in  some  other  way. 

The  basis  of  the  “subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands”  was  carefully  omitted 
in  the  final  draft  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Acts,  but  from 
the  original  drafts  and  speeches  in  the  House  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  origin.  An  area  of  25,000,000  acres  in  each  province,  it  was 
estimated,  was  still  necessary  for  the  “purposes  of  the  Dominion” 
in  respect  of  land*  settlement.  Had  fair  compensation  been  paid  to 
the  provinces  year  by  year  at  the  rate  of  alienation,  the  subsidy 
would  have  been  most  buoyant  when  the  population  was  stilhrela- 
tively  sparse,  and  would  have  proved  increasingly  inadequate  with 
every  stage  of  subsequent  development.  A  flat  valuation  of  31-50 
per  acre  was  therefore  put  upon  the  prospective  acreage  (25,000,000 
acres)  to  be  utilized  as  Dominion  Lands,  and  upon  this  “compensa¬ 
tion  fund”  of  337,500,000  a  species  of  interest  at  advancing  rates 
was  adjusted -in  accordance  with  a  sliding  scale  of  population:  one 
per  cent,  or  3375,000  per  year  up  to  400,000  of  population,  one  and 
one-half  per  qe'nt.  or  3562,500  up  to  800,000,  two  per  cent,  or 
3750,000  up  ffo  1,200,000,  and  thereafter  three  per  cent,  or  31,125,- 
000.  Since  these  subsidies  were  in  the  nature  of  interest  payments 
upon  a  “compensation  fund”  for  lands,  permanently  lost',  to-^th e 
province  for  purposes  of  revenue,  the  most  discerning  architect?  of 
the  terms  of  1905  already  foresaw  in  the  “subsidy  in  lieu  of  lands’-’- 
a  payment  in  perpetuity,  as  it  has  since  become,  for  the  system 
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which  the  Dominion  was  now  deliberately  retaining  as  the  staple  o_f 
land  policy.  The  partial  extension  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
terms  to  Manitoba  in  1912  brought  all  three  provinces  into  similar 
relations  with  the  federal  government.  As  late  as  1916,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  federal  government  still  regarded  the  free  homestead  as 
indispensable.  It  was  only  when  that  system  had  run  its  course; 
when  neither  railway  land  grants  nor  free  homesteads  were  longer 
regarded  as  indispensable  “for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”,  that 
the  natural  resources  still  unalienated  in » the  Prairie  Provinces 
eventually  reverted  in  1930  to  provincial  control.  Such  has  been 
the  price  paid  by  the  Dominion  for  the  two  major  features  of 
“Dominion  Lands”  policy;  and  if  the  period  to  1896  may  be  called 
the  era  of  railway  land  grants,  that  from  1896  to  1830  may  fairly  be 
called  the  era  of  the  free  homestead  as  the  staple  of  Dominion  policy. 


"  4-  The  System  at  Work:  Early  Defects 

In  function  as  well  as  in  origin  the  free-homestead  system  in 
Canada  developed  fewer  resemblances  than  the  railway  land  grant 
system  to  its  prototype  in  the  United  States.  It  inherited  no  sec¬ 
tional  antipathies  such  as  convulsed  the  American  union  in  civil  war. 
It  involved  no  revolutionary  departure  from  historic  traditions  in  the 
administration  of  public  lands.  It  encountered  no  opposition  from 
railway  interests  with  vast  areas  of  railway  land  grants  to  dispose 
of:  it  was  advocated  from  the  outset  by  the  C.  P.  R.  itself  and 
integrated  tvith  the  C.  P.  R.’s  own  policy  of  land  sales  and  land 
settlement.  It  supplanted  altogether  the  original  sales  policy  of  the 
government,  designed  to  provide  the  cash  subsidies  for  the  railway. 
As  it  was  adopted  at  the  outset  without  opposition  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  Dominion,  so  also  during  the  entire  period  of 
Dominion  administration  it  remained  virtually  unchallenged  as  a 
fundamental  feature  of  national  policy. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  even  from  what  has  already  been  written, 
that  the  free  homestead  was  by  no  means  a  simple  policy  designed, 
like  the  school  lands  or  Hudson’s  Bay  grants,  to  discharge  a  single 
obvious  function.  In  practice  it  was  associated  with  so  many  other 
characteristic  features  of  Western  Canadian  development  that  its 
influence  is  scarcely  calculable  without  them.  It  would  perhaps  be 
fair  to  say  that  its  most  permanent  results  have  been  found  only  in 
its  integration  with  other  policies.  For  the  railways  it  fitted  into  a; 
technique  which  the  railways  themselves  developed,  for  providing 
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as  soon  as  possible  remunerative  traffic  from  the  frontier.  “The 
homestead  policy”,  stated  one  of  the  officials  of  the  C.  P.  R.  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  “was  the  foundation 
on  which  we  worked.  ...  In  the  first  years  our  efforts  were  more 
directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  homesteads  than  to  the  selling  of 
our  own  lands.”11  For  the  government  it  produced  revenues  almost 
by  necromancy  from  the  abounding  customs  and  excise  receipts 
which  accompanied  the  era  of  free  lands:  the  Dominion  could' 
“make  millions  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Northwest  and' never  sell  an 
acre;  it  has  made  millions  out  of  these  lands  without  selling  an 
acre.”  And  if  the  government  could  use  the  free-homestead  system 
to  produce  customs  revenues,  and  the  railways  to  produce  traffic, 
both,  it  is  safe  to  say,  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  system  in 
producing  rapid  and  permanent  settlement  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Dominion.  How  far  did  the  free-homestead  policy  deserve 
the  credit  it  has  almost  universally  received  in  Canadian  tradition 
for  the  land  settlement  of  Western  Canada? 

From  the  beginning  it  was  clear  that  the  normal  function  of  the 
free  homestead — a  farm  of  160  acres  adapted  to  mixed  farming  and 
operated  by  a  permanently  settled  pioneer  family — was  to  be 
honoured  in  the  breach  as  well  as  in  the  observance.  During  the 
railway  land  grant  era  before  any  decided  “movement”  of  popula¬ 
tion  had  begun,  the  regulations  were  so  frequently  changed  in  detail 
that  it  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  a  classification.  In  the  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  United  States  conditions  were  deliberately  modified 
until  all  sorts  of  abnormal  practices  were  rampant.  By  the  Do¬ 
minion  Lands  Act  of  1883  (46  Viet.,  c.  17,  section  37)  provision  was 
made  for  a  second  homestead  entry  in  order  to  prevent  the  drift  to 
the  western  states  of  Canadian  homesteaders  who  were  dispo^rfg  of 
their  quarter  sections  as  soon  as  patent  could  be  issued  and  repeating 
the  process  in  the  Dakotas.  In  1886  (49  Viet.,  c.  27,  section  8)  the 
experiment  was  abandoned,  and  homestead  rights  restricted  to  a 
single  entry.  Up  to  1884  at  least  six  months’  residence  a  year  for 
three  years  (instead  of  five,  as  in  the  United  States)  was  exacted 
before  title  could  issue.  In  that  year,  however,  the  concern  of  both 
government  and  railway  for  settlement  at  arfy  cost  was  such  that 
even  these  meagre  requirements  were  modified.  Residence  was 
waived,  except  for  three  months  preceding  the  application  for 
patent,  while  the  entry  could  be  “proved^  by  cultivation,  build¬ 
ing,  or  stock.  The  results,  until  more  stringent  regulations  put 
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an  end  to  much  of  the  confusion,  have  been  described  by  an 
observer:1* 

The  cultivation  was  done,  although  only  to  the  amount  of  thirty  acres,  in  the 
most  perfunctory  manner,  and  in  most  cases  after  title  was  obtained  the  land 
was  abandoned.  The  “habitable  house”  was  a  shack  that  could  be  put  on  a 
wagon  and  drawn  any  place,  one  shack  would  do  duty  for  a  dozen  different 
applications  for  patent.  This  law  enabled  patent  to  be  obtained  so  long  as  one 
lived  within  two  miles  of  his  homestead  quarter  section.  This  regulation  was 
afterwards  extended  to  any  place  in  the  same  township,  then  to  any  place  within 
six  miles,  and  for  cultivation  stock  to  the  value  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  was 
substituted.  A  homesteader  would  purchase  a  small  band  of  stock  up  to  the 
requisite  amount,  and  give  his  note  for  it.  After  he  obtained  his  recommendation 
for  patent,  his  note  becoming  due,  the  holder  of  the  note  took  the  stock  back. 
The  same  stock  would  do  to  prove  title  by  homestead  right  to  any  number  of 
quarter  sections. 

The  worst  abuses  under  these  regulations  were  quickly  remedied, 
but  the  chronic  infirmity  of  the  free-homestead  systbm  was  already 
apparent.  “Land  for  the  actual  settler”  may  have  been  the  most 
plausible  of  policies,  but  no  system  of  land  policy  has  ever  been 
proof  against  fraudulent  manipulation;  and  for  many  years  whole 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  every  frontier  town  and  village  were 
devastated  rather  than  populated  by  the  free-homestead  system. 
Every  moderation  of  the  requirements  with  regard  to  residence  or 
cultivation  produced  its  crop  of  patented  but  abandoned  home¬ 
steads:  or  rather  unoccupied  homesteads,  for  such  they,  virtually 
remained  from  the  time  that  homestead  entry  was  filed  upon  them. 
With  every  sign  of  improvement  in  general  conditions — every  local 
“boom”  and  every  railway  station  added  to  the  network  of  “coloniza¬ 
tion  railways” — the  land  speculator  was  there  in  advance  of  the 
farmer,  the  village  doctor,  lawyer,  and  store-keeper.  Only  too  fre¬ 
quently  he  was  the  village  lawyer  or  doctor  or  store-keeper  himself. 
Railway  companies  or  land  companies  operating  on  a  large  scale  had 
an  interest  in  permanent  settlement,  and  commanded  facilities  for 
inspection  and  sale  comparable  to  the  best  that  the  government 
itself  could  supply.  But  the  small  individual  speculator  had  few 
facilities  for  sale  except  to  another  speculator;  and  the  names  of 
individuals  of  every  profession  and  occupation  soon  appeared  among 
the  entries  for  free  homesteads  in  the  vicinity  of  every  prairie  town. 
In  three  small  districts  in  Saskatchewan  after  1905,  the  homestead 
entries  included  the  names  of  the  local  printer,  three  grocery  clerks, 
the  manager  of  a  lumber  yard,  two  school  principals,  two  barbers,  a 

12  Mr.  William  Pearce. 
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dentist,  a  drayman,  two  carpenters,  two  tailors,  a  plumber,  a  hard¬ 
ware  merchant,  two  sons  of  the  local  store-keeper,  a  harness  maker, 
two  hardware  clerks,  an  insurance  agent,  two  garage  proprietors, 
an  implement  salesman,  a  druggist,  and  the  local  doctor.  “I  per¬ 
sonally  knew  each  one  of  these  people,”  added  this'  witness  before 
the  Saskatchewan  Resources  Commission,  “during  my  residence 
in  that  district.”13 

It  is  true  that  the  regulations  with  regard  to  “commutation” 
and  “pre-emption”  (in  the  American  sense  of  that  practice)  which 
wrought  such  havoc  with  the  free-homestead  system  in  the  United 
States14  were  not  upon  the  Canadian  statute  books.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called,  however,  that  ,the  rate  of  “commutation”  in  the  United 
States  dropped  by  seventy-five  per  cent,  when  the  Canadian  three- 
year  term  of  residence  for  the  free  homeste'ad  was  adopted  in  1912. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek:  the  vicious  process  of  purveying 
homesteads  to  the  lurking  speculator  could  now  be  completed  as 
cheaply  and  almost  as  expeditiously  in  broad  daylight  under  the 
new  three-year  residence  requirements  as  it  could  by  “commutation” 
after  residence  of  fourteen  months.  When  it  is  recalled  that  the 
three-year  residence  requirement  had  been  in  the  Dominion  Lands 
Acts  since  1872,  the  prevailing  drift  of  the  free  homestead  into  the 
clutches  of  the  speculator  is  easily  understood;  and  its  devastating 
proportions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  acreage  of  land  alienated  but  still 
uncultivated  in  Western  Canada  (Figs.  35,  36).  " 

It  would  be  unfair  to  charge  too  many  of  the  evils  of  the  system 
upon  the  speculator  as  such.  Much  obviously  depended  upon  the 
facilities  at  his  command  and  the  scale  of  his  operations.  The  classic 
defence  of  the  speculator’s  function  was  that  he  tended  to  stabilize 
prices:  in  buying  cheap  he  tended  to  send  prices  up  and  in  selling 
dear  he  tended  to  send  prices  down.  But  there  can  be  few  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  modern  world  to  which  this  defence  is  strictly  less 
applicable  than  to  land  upon  the  frontiers  of  settlement.  Lands 
upon  the  frontier  are  usually  to  be  sold  “when  the  selling  is  good” 
or  not  at  all.  For  sustained  “movements”  of  migration  the  tide  of 
effective  “controls” — physiography  and  “good  times” — may  lead 
on  to  fortune  only  when  taken  at  its  flood.  In  any  event  the  great 
desideratum  here  was  neither  price  nor  profit  but  occupancy  and 
production.  The  shrewd  observer  already  quoted  for  the  short¬ 
sighted  regulations  of  1883-1886 has  a  word  to  add  with  regard  to  this: 

13  C.  H.  Stockdale  for  the  districts  of  Maple  Creek.  Gull  Lake,  and  Shaunavon 
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Those  responsible  for  the  Homestead  Act  .  .  .  seem  largely  if  not  wholly  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  homestead  was  intended  as  a  home,  not  as  a 
gift  of  160  acres  to  a  man  for  coming  into  the  country.  Thus  around  all  our  towns 
and  villages  ...  all  the  lands  were  taken  by, people  who  lived  in  them,  not  at 
the  homestead.  We  would  have  had  them  without  giving  them  160  acres,  and 
if  thgt  160  acres  had  not  been  given  but  had  been  occupied  by  progressive  settlers, 
these  men’s  livelihood  in  the  towns  would  have  been  greatly  bettered.  The 
result  is  today  in  many  portions  of  the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  towns  and  cities,  there  is  more  production  per 
acre  from  the  lands  which  have  been  sold  to  land  companies  or  others  granted 
as  railway  land  grants  than  there  is  from  the  lands  acquired  as  homesteads. 
The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  homestead  lands 
are  held  in  small  lots,  the  majority  of  them  not  more  than  one  holding  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  they  were  held  in  considerable  acres  by  any  one  interest,  it  is  probable 
that  action  could  be  taken  to  greatly  increase  the  occupation  and  production. 

Here  as  in  the  old  Canadas  the  chaos  which  attended  the  free- 
grant  system  was  due  not  to  lack  of  good  land,  or  enough  land,  but 
to  the  fact  that  title  was  hopelessly  tangled  in  private  possession. 
Some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  province  were  in  the  hands  of  “land 
poor”  speculators  instead  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
to  be  administered  in  an  orderly  uniform  system,  accurate  and 
above  all  simple  and  accessible  in  its  operation. 

5.  The  System  at  Work:  Later  Results 

The  adoption  of  the  free-homestead  system  as  the  dominant 
policy  of  the  Liberal  government  after  1896  was, more  easily  avowed 
"than  vindicated.  The  passing  of  the  railway  lancLgraftt  system  was 
by  no  means,  as  we  have  seen,  the  end  of  railway  land  grants.  Land 
subsidies  “earned”  or  still  to  be  “earned”  by  railway'construction 
remained  to  be  liquidated,  and  railway  land  grant  reserves  remained 
_  for  more  than  a  decade  the  spoils  of  rival  factions  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  transportation.  There  was  much  truth  in  Clifford  Sifton’s 
sardonic  comment  that  the  railway  land  grant  system  had  come  to 
an  end  in  1894  not  because  it  had  been  supplanted  by  a  new  policy 
but  because  the  government  had  come  to  the  end  of  eligible  land 
_  grants.  The  truth  was  that  the  odd-numbered  sections  of  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  had  practically  been  exhausted 
except  in  sub-humid  areas  which  the  railway  companies  were  un¬ 
willing  to  accept.  In  that  sense  the  free-homestead  “system”  was 
not,  and  never  had  been,  more' than  half  a  system,  applicable  at 
best  to  scarcely  four-ninths  of  every  township.16  It  was  not  until 

16  Hudson’s  Bay  sections  (8  and  three-quarters  of  26:  the  whole  of  26  in  every  fifth  township)  were 
of  course  reserved  from  free-homestead  entry.  Sections  1 1  and  29  were  school  lands,  and  the  remaining 

— 16^fth^^6^ectionvof'^'<:h"Eown3hlFrcoulff"tliu8'Bc  "Fiomesteaded”.  Sec  Fig  8,  p  233. 
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1908  that  outstanding  railway  land  grants  wefe  finally  liquidated  \Z~ 
and  the  remaining  odd-numbered  sections  made  available  for  home¬ 
steads  or  for  the  “pre-emption”  and  “purchased  homestead”  policy 
of  that  year.  % 

With  the  turn,  of  the  century  the  tide  of  immigration  was  very 
definitely  setting  towards  Western  Canada.  It  was  now  possible, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  to  exact  rigorously  the  requirements  of 
the  Dominion  Lands  Acts  in  “proving”  title  to  the  free 'homestead. 

In  1905  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  successor  to  the  Hon.  Clifford 
Sifton  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  re-affirmed  “a  land  policy  the 
basic  idea  of  which  is  the  land  for  the  settler.”  But  no  effort  of 
legislation  or  of  administration  could  keep  it;so.  The'  free-home-, 
stead  entries  already  cited  for  Maple  Creek,  Gull  Lake,  and  Shaun-  . 
avon  in  Saskatchewan  illustrate  how  easily  the  system  could  still  be 
exploited  by  the  townsman  and  villager  of  every  frontier  community ^ 
Perhaps  the  best  that  could  happen  to  this  acreage  was  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  land  companies  equipped  to  dispose  of  it  to  actual 
settlers.  The  usual  eventuality,  however,  was  probably  the  worst: 
vast  areas  of  land,  uncultivated  and  weed-infected,  were  held  by 
individual  speculators  for  a  rising  market.  The  cancellations  in  free- 
homestead  entries  (more  than  57  per  cent.,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
.Saskatchewan  between  1911  and  1931)  were  -the  highest  in  any 
category  of  Dominion  Lands;  and  if  these  cancellations,  representing 
•  the  gap  between  entry  and  patent,  may  be  taken  as  any  index  to  the 
later  gap  between  patented  homesteads  and  actual  occupancy  and 
production, -the  total  wastage  not  only  of  cultivable  acreage  but  of 
human^material  must  have  been  truly  appalling.  Not  by  these 
standards  was  the  free-homestead  system  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  “peopled  the  Canadian  prairies.”16 

This,  however,  is  but  one  side  of  the  ledger.  Notwithstanding  the 
admitted  defects  of  the  system — the  excessive  cancellations  of 
original  entries,  the  shrinkage  which  cannot  be  computed  between 
the  patented  acreage  and  actual  productive  occupancy,  the  un¬ 
recorded  wastage  of  human  enterprise,  the  veritable  mortmain 
which  settled  down  in  the  wake  of  the  individual  speculator — the 
net  results  of  the  system  at  work  during  the  single  generation  since 
the  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  Acts  have  been  truly  imposing.  The 
prima  facie  evidence  may  be  somewhat  deceptive,  since  land  com¬ 
panies  and  railways  were  selling  land  as  easily,  it  would  seem,  and 
almost  as  fast,  as  the  government  was  giving  it  away.  The  increase 
Trrp'optrla  tioTT  airdTirprothrction-  must-be'  cred  ite  d-to-bothr-Th  effact 

15  See  Chapter  X,  section  2,  The  Passim  of  the  Free  Homestead. 
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remains,  however,  that  in  a  single  generation  the  acreage  of  free 
homesteads  in  Saskatchewan  increased  from  12,488,200  acres  in 
1905  to  30,729,100  acres  in  1930,  while  the  population  increased 
from  257,763  in  1906  to  921,785  in  1931.  It  was  the  boast  of 
provincial  counsel  before  the  Saskatchewan  Resources  Commission 
that  “in  thirteen  and  a  half  years  we  produced  seven  billions  of 
dollars.”  The  accompanying  table  will  illustrate  this  development 
at  five-year  intervals. 


Table  XVI — Increase  of  Homestead  Acreage  and  Population  in 
Saskatchewan,  1905-1931 


w 

popmN 

Year 

Homestead  Acreage* 

Patented 

Unpatcntcd 

Total 

1906 . 

257,763 

1905 

2,780,400 

9,707,800 

12,488,200 

1911 . 

492,432 

1910 

11,743,000 

10, 010, "800  - 

21,753,800 

1916 . 

647,835 

1915 

21,513,700 

7,569,300 

29,083,000 

1921 . 

757,510 

1920 

26,189,300 

2,9.95,700 

t'  29,185,000 

1926-  . 

.  820,738 

1925 

27,425,800 

-  2,075,300  ' 

29,501,100 

1931 . 

921,785 

1930 

.  28,144,000  j 

2,585,100 

30,729,100 

th  African  Veteran  Horn 


For  Alberta  the  statistics  are  almost  equally  imposing.  The 
-homestead-acreage  (patented)  increased  from  1905  to  1930  by  more 
than  16,450,000  acres,  while  the  population-  increased  from’  185^195 
in  1906  to  731,605  in  1931. 

The  presence  of  many  other  factors  will  be  obvious  even  from 
these  statistics.  The  single  decade  from  1905  in  Table  XVI,  for 
instance,  accounts  for  more  than  eight-ninths  of  the  increase  in 
homestead  acreage  and  less  than  59  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in 
population.  To  the  free-homestead  system  must  be  added  the  part 
played  by  land  companies,  railway  lands,  Hudson’s  Bay  and  school 
lands,  and  other  categories  of  land  sales;  and  also  the  growth  of 
cities  and  towns  attendant  upon  both.  In  Figure  25  the  ratio  of 
free  homesteads  to'population  in  Saskatchewan  may  be  found  still 
more  graphically  illustrated.’  Here  again  a  chart  of  land  sales  would 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  picture,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  ratio  between  sales  and  population  would  be  substantially 
the  same.  Beyond  these  factors  again,  as  we  have,  so  frequently 
emphasized, -lay-  world-  conditionsyphysiogTaphtcaTafid  Tconom fc~ 
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more  decisive  perhaps  than  any  phase  of  policy,  and  ‘still  more 
remarkable  in  their  bearing  upon  land  settlement  in  Western 
Canada.  Even  the-rrelation  between  free  homesteads  and  land  sales 
is  not  easily  determined  except  by  methods  to  be  hazarded  in  a 
later  chapter. 

The  free  homestead,  nevertheless,  remain's  inseparably  associated 
with  the  “golden  age”  in  the  development  of  Western  Canada. 
Before  the  Saskatchewan  Resources  Commission  the  record  of 
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provincial  development  claimed  by  provincial  counsel  was  endorsed 
by  the  chief,  counsel  for  the  Dominion17  as  “the  best  contribution  to 
Canadian  prosperity  that  was  made' in  those  years.  ...  I  cheer¬ 
fully  admit  that.  Oh,  for  a  return  of  those  years.” 


CHAPTER  X 


PRE-EMPTIONS  AND'  PURCHASED  HOME¬ 
STEADS:  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FREE- 
HOME  STEAD  SYSTEM 

1.  Tendencies  Towards  Larger  Holdings  >- 

IN  THE  legitimate  movement  towards  larger  farms  in  sub-humid 
areas  the  free  homestead,  in  association  with  other  agencies  of 
land  settlement,  served  one  of  its  most  distinctive  functions. 
Here  too  the  lurking  speculator  took  his  toll,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
appraise  the  results  in  terms  of  any  feasible  alternative. 

-From  the  outset  it  was  clear  that  the  J160  acre  homestead  in  many 
areas  where  summer  fallowing  was,  necessary  on  a  large  scale  could 
never  be  a  satisfactory  farm.  By  the  time  the  Canadian  free- 
homestead  system  had  begun  to  function,  similar  tendencies  west 
of  the  100th  meridian  in  the  United  States  were  already  apparent. 
•‘Wild  lands  (as  Hibbard  observes),  though  cut  up  into  convenient 
tracts,  did  not  constitute  farms.”  Without  adequate  resources 
distress  all  too  frequently  “followed  fast  on  the  trail  of  those  who 
undertook  to  make  happy  homes  out  of  wild  land  and  enthusiasm.”1 
All  sorts  of  regulations  were  adopted — usually  too  late — to  deal 
with  these  sub-humid  and  semi-arid  areas.  There  was  the  Kincaid 
Act  in  1904  for  640  acre  homesteads  in  Nebraska,  which  within  ten 
years  settled  over. 6, 500, 000  acres  of  land  in  „that  •’state  upon  those 
terms,  five  years  later  an  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  permitted  320 
acre  homesteads  in  nine — eventually  twelve — other  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  including  North  Dakota;  but  up  to  1921  homestead  entry  had 
been  made  on  less  than  2,500,000  acres  of- the  193,000,000  acres 
designated  by  the  geological  survey  as  suitable  for  this  purpose.  A 
Stock-raising  Homestead  Act  for  640  acre  homesteads,  passed  in 
1916,  resulted  within  seven  years  in  entries  from  eighteen  states  for 
some  35,600,000  acres,  scarcely  one-fifth  of  which  had  been  patented 
by  1921.  Relief  measures  covering  crop  failures  from  drought, 
prairie  fires,  grasshoppers  and  other  causes,  found  their  way  from 
time  to  time  through  Congress.  But  the  great  weakness  of  the 

1  B  H.  Hibbard,  A  History  o {the  Public  Loud  Policies  (New  York  1924),  p.  390 
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Homestead  Act  continued  to  be  “its  utter  inadaptability  to  the 
parts  of  the  country  for  which  it  was  not  designed.”  “East  of  the 
hundredth  meridian”, adds  Hibbard, “the  Homestead  was  a  success.” 

The  qualification  implied  in  this  estimate,  if  applied  to  Canada, 
would  exclude  the  whole  range  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  west  of  a 
line  from  Brandon  to  The  Pas.  The  way  in  which  the  free-homestead 
system  in  Canada  was  fortified  to  cope  with  physiographical  con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  those  which  impaired  the  system  west  of  the 
hundredth  meridian  in  the  United  States  was  perhaps  the  most 
significant  by-product  of  Dominion  Lands  policy.  It  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  list  these  agencies  without  unnecessary  comment.  , 

a  (a)  The  Canadian  railway  land  grant  system,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  note  in  some  detail,  supplied  to  the  enterprising  settler 
the  largest  proportion  of  easily  accessible  land  for  this  purpose  to 
be  found  under  one  category  on  either  side  of  the  boundary.  In  the 
United  States  where  the  railway  land  subsidies  were  restricted  to 
fixed  sections  in  the  railway  belt  except  for  a  narrow  range  of 
“indemnity  selection”  for  lands  already  occupied,  the  effect  of  the 
system  upon  the  160  acre  homestead  was  limited  and  irregular.  It 
is  true  that  railway  land  grants  in  the  aggregate  dwarf  not  only  the 
Canadian  railway  land  subsidies  but  every  other  category  of 
Dominion'  Lands.  More  than  37,750,000  acres  were  granted  in  the 
United  States  for  railway  purposes  to  public  land  states,  and  nearly 
91,240,000  acres  directly  to  railway  companies  themselves — a  total 
of  more  than  129,000,000  acres.  The  total  acreage  of  Dominion 
Lands  alienated  during  the  entire  cycle  of  federal  Control2  scarcely 
excels  this  area  alone.  Compared,  however,  with  the  total  acreage 
similarly  alienated  from  the  public  domain  in  the  United  States 
fabout  925,000,000  acres),  the  proportion  of  railway  land  grants 
(about  14  per  cent.)  was  much  sillier  than  in  Canada;  and  the 
grants  themselves,  being  as  a  rule  “mine  run”  sections  restricted  to 
the  railway  belt,  were  at  once  more  variable  in  fjhality  and  less 
uniformly  accessible  to  the  free  homestead.  Mor^tjran  24  per  cent, 
of  Dominion  Lands  alienated  from  1870  to  1930  were  to  be  found  for 
s,ale  in  the  form  of  railway  lands,  usually  on  moderate  terms,  in 
odd-numbered  alternate  sections  uniformly  “fairly  fit  for  settle¬ 
ment”,  arid  regularly  adjoining  the  most  eligible  agricultural  lands' 
in  Western  Canada.* 

How  far  these  results  of  the  railway  land  grant  system  were 

2  About  129,650,000  acres  (1930),  excluding  leases,  parks,  Indian  reserves,  etc. 

2  Compared  with  homesteads  alone  the  ratio  of  railway  lands  is  approximately  the  same  in  both 
countries.  In  Canada  there  were  31,785,000  acres  of  railway  land  grants  to  ( Continued  on  fate  415) 
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deliberate  and  how  far  a:  mere  by-product  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine.  It  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  expedite  the  tendencies  towards  the  320  acre  farm:  “The  Com¬ 
pany’s  lands  are  seldom  Sold  to  new  immigrants,  but  generally  to 
those  who  have  already  established  themselves  on  free  homesteads, 
and  who  from  their  improved  condition  are  able  to  increase  their 
holdings  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  railway  lands.”4  In  any 
event  the  advantages  of  the  practice  were  quickly  seized  and  dis¬ 
cerningly  revived  long  after  the  railway  la,nd  grant  system  had 
passed  away.  Oliver  himself,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  principle  of 
“the  land  for  the  settler”,  gave  it  a  passing  tribute  (March  14,  1907) : 

The  fact  that  the  settler  coming  from  the  United  States  and  from  Eastern 
Canada  has  been  able  to  homestead  a  quarter  section  free  and  to  purchase  an 
adjoining  quarter  section  from  the  railway  company  on  the  odd-numbered 
section,  has  been  a  great  inducement  to  the  settlement  of  our  country  so  far 
as  it  has  gone.  The  belief  there  is  that  160  acres  may  be  a  good  farm  but  that 
320  acres  is  a  very  much  better  farm,  and  the  fact  that  a  320  acre  farm  could  be 
acquired  at  a  reasonable  price  by  locating  a  homestead  on  an  even-numbered 
section  and  purchasing  from  the  railway  company  on  the  odd-numbered  section, 
we  believe  has  been  a  very  great  incentive  to  the  settlement  of  our  country  by 
the  best  class  of  people,  that  is,  people  with  means  and  ability  to  carry  on  farming 
^  operations  on  a  considerable  scale 

^  For  dry-farming  areas  the  railway  land  grant  'kystj^m  had  in¬ 
advertent  virtues  that  were  worth  preserving,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  perpetuate  them,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  “pre-emption”  and 
*  “purchased  homestead”  regulations  of  1908. 

(b)  The-  function  of  Fludson’s  Bay  lands  and  school  lands  in  the 
growth  of  larger  holdings  was  of  course  a  by-product  of  their  original 
purpose.  There  were  features  of  both  which  compared  unfavourably 
with  railway  lands  in  their  integration  with  the’  free-homestead 
system. 

Both  were  administered  primarily  for  revenue;  and  the  average 
price  per  acre  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  single  category  of 
land  sales.  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  sold  for  a  gross  average  price  of 
212.10  per  acre;  school  lands  at  216.85  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan, 
|  214.40  per  acre  in  Alberta,  and  $9.79  in  Manitoba,  while  the  gross 
average  price  of  C.  P.  R.  lands  (excluding  irrigation  lands)  was 
27.63  per  acre.  '  '  '  » 

*  Annual  Report  of  thi  Canadian  Pacific  tfa./tray,  1893,  p  17 

about  59,777,000  acres  of  homesteads— about  53  per  cent  (1950)  In  the  United  States  there  were  129,- 
000,000  acres  of  railway  lands  to  about  213,850,000  acres  of  homesteads,  or  about  60  percent.  The 

seen,  by  the  variable  quality,  the  limited  distribution,  and  the  smaller  proportion  to  total  alienations. 
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Both  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  and  school  lands  were  “mine  run” 
grants  located  in  fixed  sections  of  each  township  throughout  the 
fertile  belt — 8  and  26  for  Hudson’s  Bay  lands,  and  11  and  29  for 
school  lands.  In  quality  and  distribution,  therefore,  both  were 
under  serious  disadvantages  by  comparison  with  railway  lands 
which  were  not  only  uniformly  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  but  dis¬ 
tributed  in  alternate  sections  over  the  most-eligible  farm  lands  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  method  of  sale  for  both  was  designed,  like  that  of  the  C.  P.  R., 
•for  the  established  settler  rather  than  for  the  newcomer,  but  there 
was  a  difference  in  purpose  and  in  "results.  Sale  by  auction  during 
successive  periods  of  inflation  in  1910-1913,  1917-1919,  and  1928- 
1930,  accounted  for  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  school  land  sales, 
with  correspondingly  heavy  cancellations  in  each  intervening  period 
of  depression.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  school  lands  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  speculative  enterprise  of  the  individual  farmer 
during  periods  of  inflation  than  to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
half-section  farm  in  areas  adapted  to  dry  farming.  For  Hudson’s 
Bay  lands,  sales  seem  to  have  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  the  market 
without  regard  to  much  but  the  immediate  proceeds.  It  must  have 
been  a  consideration,  at  least,  to  the  prospective  settler  that 
wherever  his  free  homestead  might  happen  to  be  located  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  Dominion  Lands,  he  waS'Certain  to  find  within  the 
bounds  of  his  township  some  2,500  acres  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  school 
lands  for  sale,  contiguous  at  some  point  to  his  own  homestead  (Fig. 8). 

(c)  The  Canadian  forms  of  “ pre-emption ”  and  the  “ purchased 
homestead”  were  perhaps  the  most  direct  devices  of  Dominion  policy 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  from  the  160-acre 
homestead  to  the  half-section  320  acre  farm. 

“Pre-emption”  laws  in  the  United  States  (see  above,  Chapter 
VII,  section  4,  sub-section  (d))  had  been  designed  to  protect  the 
squatter  in  his  lonely  battle  with  the  wilderness.  When  combined 
with  the  rights  of  “commutation”  they  had  resulted  in  opening  the 
free-homestead  system  to  such  an  orgy  of  fraudulent  exploitation 
that  Donaldson  in  1882  called  them  “the  hope  of  the  land-grabber 
and  .  .  .  the  land  swindler’s  darlings.  Every  attempt  to  repeal 
them  by  act  of  Congress  is  met  with  desperate  hostility.”  “The  pre¬ 
emption  law,”  added  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  “has  been  used 
largely  to  aggregate  large  quantities  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
speculator,  and  not  for  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.”6 

6 Thomas  Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain  (Washington  1884),  pp.  678ff. 
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As  early  as  1876  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
claimed  it  had  outlived  “any  honest  purpose  consistent  with  the 
now  established  policy  of  holding  the  public  lands  for  actual 
settlers  only”.6  Despite  this  scathing  condemnation  it  required 
another  decade  and  a  half  of  agitation  to  remove  it  (1891)  from  the 
statute  books. 

In  Western  Canada  the  problem  of  the  squatter  was  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of:  the  Selkirk  settler  with  Hudson’s  Bay  title  or  title  by 
“occupancy”,  the  Mdtis,  and  the  white  settler  before  the  “transfer”, 
could  all  be  dealt  with  by  special  legislation. 

In  the  first  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1872  no  provision  as  such 
was  necessary  for  “pre-emption”  in  the  American  sense.  As  early 
as  1874,  however,  “pre-emption”  in  a„characteristic  Canadian  sense 
was  added  to  the  free-homestead  regulations  of  that  year.  A  settler 
after  entry  could  obtain  “an  interim  entry  for  an,  adjoining  quarter 
section  then  unclaimed”  and  could  “purchase  the  said  adjoining 
quarter  section  at  the  Government  price”  as  soon  as  patent  could 
be  issued  for  the  original  homestead.7 

The  operation  of  these  provisions  from  1874  until  their  abrogation 
in  1890  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  revival  of  “pre-emption”' 
during  the  decade  after  1908.  The  total  entries  for  Manitoba  and 
the  territories  were  21,420 — an  area  of  approximately  3,425,000 
acres,  of  which  about  2,215,000  acres  were  in  Manitoba  and  1,210,000 
acres  in  the  territories.  Of  this  imposing  acreage  less  than  170,000 
acres  or  about  7.65  per  cent,  were  actually  patented  in  Manitoba, 
and  less  than  31,000  or  2.5  per  cent,  in  the  territories.  Within  a 
decade  the  tendencies  were  obvious.  Pre-emption  was  playing  a 
larger  part  in  “land  booms”  and  speculation  than  in  agriculture. 
When  the  consolidated  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1883  appeared 
(46  Viet.,  c.  17,  s.  39)  Macdonald  himself  supported  the  repeal  of 
pre-emption  rights,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1885:  r 

You  do  not  get  the  320La,cre  farmer,  but  you  get  the  160-acre  homesteader, 
who  is  utterly  unable  to  do  anything  with  the  pre-emption  right,  whilst  the 
speculator  gets  hold  of  it  and  keeps  it-until  he  can  find  a  purchaser  at  an  g^ygneed 
price.8 

In  Canada  as  in  the  United  States-jhe  tentacles  of  the  speculator 
were  not  so  easily  dislodged.  Two  extensions  were  granted  in  1884 
and  1886  (47  Viet.,  c.  25  and  49  Vict./-,c.  27)  before  pre-emption 
was  finally  discontinued  from  January  1,  1§90. 

6  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofice,  1876,  p.  9.- 

7  Statutes  of,  Canada,  }7  V.ct  ,  c  19.  The  term  “pre-emption”  is  not  Used  ,n  this  section  (8)  of  the  Act 

*  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  863.  \  | 
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The  experience  of  the  Department  meanwhile  with  “purchased 
homesteads”  had  been  scarcely  more  encouraging.  By  the  first 
Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1872  the  homesteader  could  purchase  an 
additional  acreage  up  to  640  acres  at  prices  which  varied  from  time 
to  time  until  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  altogether  in  1881. 

The  revival  of  “pre-emption”  and  “purchased  homesteads”  in 
1908  has  already  been  outlined  in  its  relation  to  the  railway  land 
grant  system  where  it  formed  in  one  sense  the  last  vestigial  survival 
of  the  plausible  policy  of  building  railways  by  means  of  the  land 
through  which  they  had  to  pass.  The  sale  of  5,000,000  acres  of 
odd-numbered  sections,  not  by  the  railway  but  by  the  government, 
would  ensure  “the  early  construction  of  the  railway”  to  Hudson 
Bay  without  increasing  “the  burden  upon  the  general  treasury  of 
the  country  ...  to  the  amount  of  one  cent.”9  While  unearned 
land  grants  to  a  Hudson  Bay  railway  were  still  on  the  statute  books, 
the  system  itself  had  been  officially  abrogated,  and  the  Hon.  Frank 
Oliver  sought  to  kill  not  two  but  three  or  four  birds  with  one  stone- 
in  the  revised  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1908. 

One  purpose  of  the  Act,  therefore,  was  to  ensure  the  completion 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  railway  by  the  prospect  of  paying  for  its  con- 
struction-.by  the  sale  of  odd-numbered  sections  which  an  Order-in- 
Council  of  1889  had  specifically  reserved  throughout  Dominion 
Lands  for  sale  or  for  land  grants  to  “colonization  railways”.  Under 
the  statutory  grant  of  1884  (47  Viet.,  c.  25)  these  lands  still  formed 
“as  it  were,  a  mortgage  standing  against  the  lands  of  the  Northwest 
with  respect  to  aid  to  a  railway  to  Hudson’s  Bay.”10  Another 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  put  an  end  officially  to  the  railway  land 
grant  system  and  to  release  “the  great  reservations  ...  by  which 
provision  was  made  for  land  grants  to  railways.”  Thenceforth  all 
Dominion  Lands,  unless  specifically  reserved  for  other  purposes, 
were  to  be  open  for  homestead  entry.  A  third  purpose,  if  the  debates 
in- the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  relied  upon,  was  to  bring’ the 
Dominion  Lands  Act  into  alignment  with  the  free-homestead 
system  as  the  staple  of  land  policy,  and  with  tendencies  already  un¬ 
mistakable  in  western  Canadian  agriculture.  The  160  acre  home¬ 
stead  “may  be  a  good  farm  but  .•  .  .  320  acres  is  a  very  much 
better  farm”,  and  for  successful  dry  farming  the  “special  privilege 
should  be  given  of  allowing  the  homesteader  to  purchase  an  ad- 

3  Sec  above,  Chap  V,  section  5,  He  End  of  the  Rada  ay  Land  Grant  System. 

10  “The  pre-emption  provision  of  the  Bill  .  .  .  was  placed  in  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  and 
securing  the  building  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.”  Hon  Frank  Oliver,  in  introducing  the  Dominion 
Lands  Bill  of  1907-08 
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ditional  160  acres.”'1  The  enterprising  homesteader  who  could  no 
longer  purchase  an  adjoining  quarter  section  from  the  railway  could 
now  purchase  it  from  the  government.  It  is  this  aspect  of  “pre¬ 
emption”  and  “purchased  homesteads”  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned: 

By  putting  .  .  .  the  odd  and  even-numbered  sections  in  one  class  and  offering 
an  adjoining  quarter-section  at  a  fair  price  and  on  settlement  conditions  to  the 
homesteader  who  takes  a 'free  homestead  we  .  .  .  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
that  stream  of  desirable  immigration  that  has  added  so  greatly  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  our  country  during  the  past  few  years.  This,  I  might  say, 
is  the  important  feature  of  the  bill  as  it  deals  with  the  odd-numbered  sections 
which  are  now  practically  released  from  the  control  of  the  railway  companies.12 

The  bill,  introduced  during  the  session  of  1906-1907,  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  and  discussion  before  it  was  eventually  enacted 
during  the  following  session  (7-8  Edw.  VII,  c.  20).  Two  amend¬ 
ments  reflected  the  general  trend  of  this  criticism.13  The  privileges 
of  “pre-emption”  and  “purchased  homesteads”  were  restricted  to  a 
certain  definite  tract,  and  even  within  that  tract  marginal  town¬ 
ships  were  excluded  in  which,  “ejght  sections  or  more  had  been 
accepted  by  any  railway  company  as  part  of  its  land  grant.”  Within 
a  vast  area — from  Calgary  on  the  west  to  Moose  Jaw  on  the  east 
and  from  Battleford  on  the  north  to  the  international  boundary — 
lay  many  districts  in  which  “the. railway  companies  had  mot  seen 
fit  to  select  the  odd-numbered  sections  as  their  land  grants.”  These 
sections  were  now  to  be  opened  for  homestead  entry  or  for  sale,  not 
by  the  railways  for  what  they  would  bring  in  the  open  market  but 
by  the  government  itself  at  the  rate  of  $ 3  per  acre.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  28, 000, 000 -acres  would  still  be  available  for  the  operation 
of  the  Act. 

Within  this  area  the  homesteader  was  entitled  to  purchase  at  23 
per  acre14  a  quarter  section  of  Dominion  Lands  adjoining  his  own 
homestead.  The  requirements  of  residence  and  cultivation  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  free  homestead  itself.  The  homesteader  was 
required  to  cultivate  50  acres  in  addition  to  his  homestead  duties, 
and  to  live  either  upon  his  homestead  or  his  pre-emption  claim  for 
“at  least  six  months  in  each  of  six  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of' 
entry  to  his  homestead”  (7-8  Edw.  VII,  c.  20,  s.  27). 

11  Mr  McKay,  m  Debates  of  the  House  oj  Common,,  1914,  p  3551 

12  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  m  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1906-07,  p.  4675. 
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For  the  established  settler  who  found  no  contiguous  quarter  sec¬ 
tion  available,  the  right  of  “purchased  homestead”  was  introduced: 

The  men  who  arc  in  the  country  today  (explained  the  Minister)  will  feel  that 
they  are  being  to  some  extent  discriminated  against  in  favour  of  the  new  settler. 
....  The  men  who  have  been  first  in  the  field,  the  men  who  have  taken  the 
chances,  whose  labour  and  whose  capital  have  developed  the  country  .  .  .  are 
certainly  entitled  to  every  fair  consideration. 

Unable  to  “acquire  a  pre-emption  immediately  alongside  his 
homestead”,  the  old  settler  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  “taking  up 
a  pre-emption  elsewhere”  in  the  form  of  a  “purchased  homestead”. 
One-third  of  the  purchase  price  (#3  per  acre)  was  payable  at  entry, 
and  the  remainder  in  five  annual  instalments.’  The  settlement  duties 
included  residence  for  “six  months  in  each  of  three  years  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  such  entry”,  the  cultivation  of  50  acres  upon  the 
“purchased  homestead”,  and  the  building  of  a  house  to  the  value  of 
3300.  Within  nine  miles  of  the  entrant’s  own  homestead  “residence 
upon  the  homestead  may  be  accepted  as  residence  on  the  quarter 
section”.  (7-8  Edw.  VII,  c.  20,  s.  28). 

The  accompanying  map  (Fig.  26)  will  show  the  range  of  “pre¬ 
emption”  and  “purchased  homestead”,  and  the  townships,  in 
darker  tints,  which  were  excluded  from  such  entry  by  virtue  of 
railway  land  grants  (to  the  extent  of  eight  sections  or  more)  already 
located  within  their  boundaries. 

The  pre-emption  and  purchased  homestead  sections  (27  and  28) 
of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  were  repealed  in  1918  to  make  way  for 
the  Soldier  Settlement  Act.  The  results  have  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated.  In  Saskatchewan  (Table  XVII)  the  net  area  pre-empted  up 
to  1917  was  nearly  5,000,000  acres.  Thereafter  cancellations  ex¬ 
ceeded  entries  and  reduced  the  net  area  pre-empted  to  about 
3,703,840  acres.  The  total  area  under  pre-emption  in  Saskatchewan 
was  given  by  the  Dominion15  as  3,871,882  of  which  3,475,281  had 
been  patented.  The  total  number  of  entries  from  1908  to  1918,  had 
been  47,800,  of  which  no  fewer  than  24,353  were  cancelled  after 
1911 — a  percentage  of  cancellations  (over  50  per  cent.)  which  rivals 
that  of  the  free-homestead  system  itself.  A  survey,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  average  districts  in  the  province — La  Fleche  and  Hodge- 
ville,  Gull  Lake,  Milestone,  Ruthilda,  and  Tramping  Lake — revealed 
the  survival  of  3,213  patented  pre-emptions  out  of  4,457  ^iginal 
entries16  or  more  than  72  per  cent. 
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In  Alberta  (Table  XVIII)  where  the  entries  for  pre-emptions 
amounted  to  5,142,720  acres,  the  cancellations  were  1,820,640  acres 
or  35.4  per  cent.  The  total  area  of  pre-emptions  patented  from  1905 
to  1930  was  given  by  the  Dominion17  as  1,552,664  acres,'  with 
199,451  acres  still  unpatented  in  1930. 


Table  XVII — Pre-Emptions  anp  Purchased  Homesteads  in  Saskatchewan, 
1908-1918* 


Pre-emptions 
Net  Acreage 

Purchased 

Homesteads 

Net  Acreage 

1909 .  . 

1,492,480 

97,400 

1910 . 

1,156,000 

138,240 

1911 . 

833,280 

186,400 

1912 . .-  . 

582', 080 

150,080 

1913  ...  . 

410,880 

101,760 

1914 . 

328,160 

67,200 

1915 . 

9i,560 

|  25,600 

1916 . 

55,840 

25,600 

1917 . 

(13,440)  f 

14,560 

1918. ...  O'  . 

(25,760)  f 

12,480 

1919-1930  . 

(l,210,240)f 

(74,400)1 

T0TAL . 

3,703,840 

744,920 

♦Tabulated  by  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  for  the  Sask.  Res  Comm,  from  Sessional  Papers  and 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  '  „ 

tltems  m  brackets  indicate  excess  of  cancellations  over  entries.  , 


The  acreage  of  “purchased  homesteads”  in  both  provinces  was 
much  smaller  and  the  cancellations  much  fewer.  In  Saskatchewan 
the  net  area  entered  up  to  1918  was  819,320  acres,  with  cancellations 
of  74,400  acres  until  1930.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  given 
by  the  Dominion18  as  5,816,  with  cancellations  of  1,011  or  over 
17.3  per  cent.  The  total  acreage  of  “purchased  homesteads” 
patented  in  Saskatchewan  was  given  as  671,299  acres,  with  32,563 
acres  still  unpatented  in  1930. 

In  Alberta  where  the  area  of  “purchased  homesteads”  from  1908 
,.t$)  1918  was  408,800  acres  the  cancellations  were  50,880  acres  or  less 
•tjaan  12.5  per  cent.  The  area  of  “purchased  homesteads”  patented 

|  „  17  Alberta  Res  Coram 
18  Sask.  Res  Comm. 
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was  given  by  the  Dominion19  as  272,14(Dacres  with  12,298  acres 
still  unpatented  in  1930. 

It  would  be  rash  to  generalize  too  widely  from  this  experiment 
during  a  single  decade  which  included  a  “land  boom”  and  the  world 
war.  The  excessive  rate1  of  cancellations, (SO  per  cent,  in  Saskatche- 


Table  XVIII — Pre-emptions  and  Purchased  Homesteads  in  Alberta, 
1908-1918* 


Year 

(Acreage)' 

.  Purchased 
(Acr 

Homesteads 

Entered 

Cancelled 

Entered 

Cancelled 

1908-09 . 

737,440 

93,280 

33,280 

1909-10  . : 

1,261, '920 

286,880 

53,920 

1910-11  . 

1,102,560 

488,320 

85,120 

1911-12 . 

845,920 

280,000 

65,600 

11,200 

1912-13  . 

614,400 

283,360 

68,640 

9,600 

1913-14 . 

256,160 

126,080 

38,080 

9,760 

1914-15 . 

119,200-- 

.  119,360 

'  19,040 

7,840  ' 

1915-16  .  .  .  . 

92,640 

\  53,760 

14,880 

4,960 

1916-17 . 

73,120 

49,600 

17,600 

'  5,280 

1917-18  . 

36,800 

27,520 

12,160 

1,920 

1918-19 . 

800 

640 

480 

320 

1919-20 . 

1,120 

10,560 

1920-21 . 

640 

1,280 

Total.  .  . 

5,142,720 

1,820,640 

408,800 

50,880 

♦Tabulated  by  the  Province  of  Alberta  for  the  Alberta  Res  Comm  from  Sessional  Papers  and  Annual 
Reports  q^he  Department  of  the  Interior. 


wan  and  35.4  in  Alberta)  for  “pre-emptions”  is  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  many  entries  were  'made  by  new  homesteaders  in 
semi-arid  districts  during  years  of  exceptional  inflation  after  which 
cancellations  were  general  in  all  categories  of  Dominion  Lands. 
The  “purchased  homesteads”,  on  the  other  hand,  were  taken  up  by 
established  settlers  whose  resources  carried  them  more  easily  over 
the  depression.  In  any  event  the  tendencies  towards  larger  holdings 
were  materially  strengthened  by  the  decade  of  “pre-emptions”  and 
“purchased  homesteads”  after  1908.  By  1921  (see  Table  XIX)  the 
percentage  of  farms  in  Saskatchewan  over  200  acres  had  risen  from 
38.56  per  cent,  in  1901  to  67.45  per  cent"  The.process  continued, 
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however,  after  1918:  by  1926  it  had  become  over  70  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  Saskatchewan  farm  was  389  acres.  There^were  obvi¬ 
ously  many  tendencies  at  work  in  addition  to  the  “pre-emption” 
and  “purchased  homestead”  regulations  of  1908. 

J  (d)  South  African  Veterans  Scrip,  Soldier  Grants,  Second  Home¬ 
steads,  and  Land  Companies.  The  tendencies  towards  larger  hold¬ 
ings  jvere  promoted  by  several  other  variations  of  the  -free-home- 
stead  system  which  cannot-Le  explored  here  in  detail.  In  1908  the 
Volunteer  Bounty  Act  (7-8  Edw.  VII.,  c.  67)  authorized  the  gVant 


Table  XIX — Size  of  Farms  in  Saskatchewan* 


Census  Year 

Per  Cent,  c 

p  Holdings 

Under  51  Acres 

5  U100  Acres 

100-200  Acres 

Over  200  Acres 

1901 . 

1  10  ■ 

0  S3 

59.81 

38  56 

1911 . 

.69 

.63 

50  87 

47.81 

1921 . 

.86 

.67 

31.02 

67.45 

1926.  .  |  . 

1.04 

.65 

28.25 

70.06 

*From  Reporvpf  Saskatchewan  Royal  Commission  on  Immiiration  and  Settlement  (Regina:  1930),  p.  93. 
Average  farm  in  1^26,  389  acres. 


of  two  adjoining  quarter  sections  of  Dominion  Lands  without  fee 
but  with  the  usual  homestead  duties  to  volunteers  (including  female 
nurses)  in  the  South  African  war.  Transferable  scrip  was  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  warrants  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Militia.  The  net  result, was  a  repetition  of  “military  bounty”  in  its 
worst  form.  “Inside  a  year,”  claimed  the  senior  counsel  for  Sas¬ 
katchewan,20  before  the  Resources  Commission  for  thart  province, 
“half  of  it  was  held  by  speculators.”  .The .date  of  location  for  the 
two  adjoining  quarter  sections  finally  expired  (3-4  Geo^V,  c.  55) 
on  October  31,  1913,  but  up  to  December  31,  1914,  the  grantee  was 
authorized  (2  Geo.  V,  c.  52,  1912)  to  receive  3500  in  cash  upon  the 
surrender  of  his  rights  under  the  Volunteer  Bounty  Act.  The  land 
grant  thus  degenerated  into  a  cash  bonus,  but  the  tendencies  were 
confirmed  towards  the  320  acre  homestead,  and  the  ubiquitous 
speculator,  as  usual,  prospered  in  the  process.  Of  some  j, 250, 000 
acres  of  South  African  scrip  taken  up  in  Saskatchewan  more  than 
95  per  cent.  (1,199,853  acres)  were  patented — a  tribute  to  the 
acquisitiveness  of  the  speculator  rather  than  to  the  pertinacity  of 

20  P-  H  Gordon,  K  C„  Sask.  Res.  Comm. 
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the  South  African  veteran.  In  Alberta  the  results  were  equally 
obvious.  Of  1,063,360  acres  granted,  no  les"s  than  1,01 7,31)3  or 
nearly  96  per  cent,  were  duly  patented. 

Soldier  Grants  under  the  provisions  of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Act 
of  1917  (7-8  Geo.  V,  c.  2)  revefted-\to  the  quarter-section  homestead 
with  the  usual  homestead  duties  but  without  the  fee.  In  Saskat¬ 
chewan  the  net  area  granted  was  725,920  acres,  of  which  226,247 
acres- were  duly  patented.  In 'Alberta  where  some  1,178,000  acres 
were  granted,  the  cancellations  were  334,560  acres  or  28.4  per  cent. 
Of  this  area  only  149,333  acres  had  been  patented  up  to  1930.21  The 
return  to  the  quarter-section  grant  took  place  under  the  advice  of 
the  Soldier  Settlement  Board,  but  the  financial  details  of  “Soldier 
Settlement”  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  land  policy. 

Second  homestead,  after  the  orgy  of  fraudulent  practices  from 
1883  to  1886, 22  were  carefully  restricted  in  the  regulations  of  1928 
to  those  who  had  “proved”  their  original  homesteads  before  1925. 
Several  motives  were  assigned  for  this  policy.  A  preliminary  meas¬ 
ure  in  1923  (13-14  Geo.  V,  c.  44)  was  designed  “to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  homesteaders  from  the  southern  part  of  Saskatchewan, 
the  drought  area,  to  the  northern  part.”  In  1928  the  tendencies 
here  outlined  towards  larger  holdings  were  reinforced  by  the  desire 
of  the  pioneers  to  provide  for  the  second  generation.  In  Saskat¬ 
chewan  the  estimated  net  acreage  entered  under  second  homestead 
regulations  from  1929  to  1931  was  704,240  acres.  In  Alberta  the 
entries -for  second  homesteads  from  ,1928  to  1930  amounted  to 
1,104,640  acres.  Cancellations  were  not  recorded  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  reports.  t 

How  far  the  trerfds  towards  larger  holdings  indicated  in  Table 
XIX  have  been  promoted  by  land  policy  and  how  far  determined  by 
more  fundamental^  economic  conditions  within  and  without  the 
province  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate.  One  agerfcy  of  the  first 
importance  must  be  noted  again  in  this  context.  L'afod  companies 
like  land  grant  railways  derived  from  the  Canadian  free-homestead 
system  a  subtle  advantage  which  they  were  not  slow  to  improve  in 
dealing  with' the  enterprising  settler  from  the  United  States.  The 
most  reputable  companies  were  content  to  rely  upon  the  free  home-  • 
stead  tQ  double  the  price  the  homesteader  was  willing  to  pay  for 
„the  adjacent  quarter  section.  The  argument  was  stated  convincingly 
from  every  “bucliboard”  and  “democrat”  in  the  days  of  the  big 
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land  cofftgjnies:  160  acres  of  free  land  plus  160  acres  at  312  per  acre 
netted  the  homesteader’320  acres  at  an-average  price  of  36  per  acre. 
It  netted  the  .land  company  or  the  railway  also  312  per  acre,' 
-  whereas  a  uniform  sales  policy  for  all  Dominion  Lands  would  have 
netted  the  government  36  per  acre.  The  land  company  got  312 
^per  acre  for  its  land  because  the  government  gave  away  homesteads 
for  nothing.  Less  reputable  companies  exploited  the  system  to 
order,  by  the  fraudulent  practice  of  “blanketing”  the  homesteads 
until  a  prospective-purchaser  appeared  for  the  adjoining  property. 
Homestead  entfies  made  1  by  attorney”  under  fictitious  names  were 
obligingly  cancelled  in  favour  of  their  clients.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
impulse  of  all  towards  large  holdings  came  from  sources  that  were 
less  dependent  upon  .the  free-homestead  system.  The  Saskatchewan 
Valley  Land  .Company  administered  not  only  vast  railway  land 
grants  of  odd-numbered  sections  purchased  from  the  Qu’Appelle, 
Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  line  but  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
of  intervening  even-numbered  sections— hitherto  homestead  lands— 
purchased  from  the  government  at  31  per  acre.  -  The  stipulation, 
ho.wever,  that  twenty  settlers  must  be  placed  upon  free  homesteads 
for  every  twelve  upon  the  even-numbered  sections  purchased  from 
the  government  integrated  even  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land 
Company  with  the  free-homestead  system.  It  was  in  districts  like 
these  that  the  Minister  reported  “the  largest  wheat  field  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.”23  Again  physiography  may  have  had  the  casting  vote 
in  this  development.  The  smaller  farms  in  Figures  27, and  28  are 
to  be  found  not.only  upon  the  marginal  “fringes”  of  settlement  but 
in  the  comparatively  humid  crescent  of  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
Park  Belt.  The  se’mi-arid  areas,  contain  the  largest  farms;  and  the 
trend  towards  larger  holdings  may  simply  have  been  a  process  of 
adapting  the  free-homestead  system,  as  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  hundredth  meridian,  to  abnormal  physiographical  conditions.24 


2.  The  Passing  of  the  Free  Homestead 


It  is  already  obvious  that  the  function  of  the  free-homestead 
'  system  in  the  settlement  of  Western  Canada  is  scarcely  to  be  esti- 

23  For  the  technique  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company,  see  ahoy,  V  a 
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-'mated  from  the  patent  registers  or  the  statistics  of  homestead 
entries.  The  free  homestead  overcame  the  initial  inertia  towards 
land  settlement,  contributed  the  earliest  traffic  for  the  railways  and 
the  readiest  sale  for  railway-lands.  It  supplied  purchasers  for  school 
lands^at  enhanced  prices.  It  stimulated  land  sales  and  doubled, 
prides  for  the  ubiquitous  land  company.  It  provided  entrants  for 
“pre-emptions”  arid  “purchased  homesteads”,  and  afforded  world¬ 
wide  publicity  for  national  features  of  Dominion  Lands  policy.  At 
every  stage  of  frontier  settlement  the  free-homestead  system  had 
indirect  results  scarcely  less  significant  than- the  function,  it  was 
originally  intended  to  discharge. 

For  any  sustained  “movement”  of  popula’tion  towards  the  frontier 
the  homestead  entries  are  perhaps  more  significant  than  the  patent  ( 
registers.  ,  The  difference  between  the  two  may  be  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  wastage  of  the  free-homestead  system  in  human  material, 
the  toll  of  human  enterprise  exacted  from  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  make  homestead  entry  but  fell  in  no  man’s  land  before  gaining 
their  first  objective,  the  ownership  of  their  own  homestead.  Flow 
do  the  homestead  entries  compare  with  the  homesteads  patented 
or  still  under  homestead  entry  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  for  the  cycle 
-of  Dominion  Lands  from  1870  to  1930?  , 

The  acreage  of  homestead  entries  is  not  easily  computed.  Allow¬ 
ing  three  yea-rs  before  patent,  the  period  from  1870  to  1927  must  be 
set  against  the  pate'nts  to  1930.  The  statistics  in  Tables  XX  and  XXI,  - 
supplied  to  the  Manitoba  Resources  Commission,  were  avowedly 

approximate”-:  and  the  translation  of  “entries”  into  acreage  is  even 
more  tentative.  With  a  total  of  62,564  homestead  entries  in  Manb 
toba  before  1905,  and  455;091  entries  in  the  three  provinces  from 
1905  to  1927,  the  total -number  of  homestead  entries  for  the  Prairie 
.Provinces  up  to  1927  would  be  517,655— ^an  estimated  area  of  82,- 

824.800  acres.  In  addition  to  this  the  acreage  “entered  for”  in  the 
territories  before  1905  was  given  by  the  Dominion-5  as  10,229,000 
acres  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  and  5,944,000 
acres  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Alberta— a  gross  total  of 

98.997.800  acres  of  original  homestead  entries  in  the  settlement  of 
Western  Canada  up  to  1927.26 

26  Man  Res.  Comm.  -  ' 
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The  proportion  of  this  area  which  remained  permanently  under 
homestead  is  more  easily  computed.  The  records  from  the  patent 
registers  are  more  consistently  reliable.  The  total  acreage  “entered 
for”  and  patented  in  Saskatchewan  from  1905  to  1930  was  given  by 
the  Dominion  as  18,120,039  acres,  with  2,585,100  acres  under  entry 
but  unpatented  in  1930 — a  total  of  20,705,139  acres.27  In  addition 
to  this  there  were  6,042,778  acres  “entered  for”  before  1905  but 


Table  XX — Homestead  Entries  for  Manitoba,  1870-1905* 


Number 

Y  EAR 

Number  of 

1-872 . :  . 

283  f 

1889 . 

2,446 

1,401 

1874  . 

l,376f 

1891 . 

1,651 

1875 . 

499  f 

1892  . 

1,687 

-1876  . -  . 

347  f 

1893  . 

1,276 

1877 . 

832 1 

1894f . 

3,209 

1878 . 

1,753 1 

1895| . 

2,394 

1879  . 

*  3,876f 

1896f . -. 

1,857 

1880 . 

2,074f 

1897 . 

607 

1881 . 

2,730 

1898 . 

1,428 

1882 . 

6,262 

1899  . 

2,124 

1883..' . 

3,041 

1900 . 

2,154 

1884  . 

2,162 

1901 . 

1,935 

1885  . 

722 

1902 . 

2,260 

1886  . 

1,088 

1903  . 

3,253 

1887 . 

1,138 

1904 . 

2,005 

1888  . ‘ . 

1,816 

T°TAL . 

62,564 

*  Man.  Res.  Comm.  The  acreage  entered  for  in  the  Territories  before  1905  was  given  as  10,229,000 
res  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  and  5,944,000  acres  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of 
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patented  afterwards,28  and  a  gross  acreage  of  2,780,415  acres 
“entered  for”  and  patented  in  what  is  now  Saskatchewan  before 
1905.  For  Saskatchewan,  therefore,  the  total  acreage  patented  lip 
to  1930  has  been  26,943,232  acres  with  2,585,100  acres  still  un¬ 
patented — a  total  acreage  under  homestead  (1930)  of  29,528,332 
acres. 

For  Alberta  the  corresponding  acreage  entered  for  and  patented 
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from  1905  to  1930  was  given  by  the  Dominion  as  12,016,000  acres, 
with  3,803,700  acres  under  entry  but  unpatented — a  total  of  15,- 
820,699  acres.29  To  this  must  be  ad^ded  3,284,624  acres  “entered 
for”  before  1905  but  patented  afterwards,30  and  a  gross  acreage  of 
1,608,523  acres  “entered  for”  and  patented  in  what  is  now  Alberta 


Table  XXI — Homestead  Entries  (Numbers  Only)  for  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  1905-1927 


Year 

Manitoba 

(no.) 

Saskatchewan 

(no.) 

Alberta 

(no.) 

1905..  ..  *  .  .  .. 

1,707 

19,787 

9,138 

30,632 

1906  . 

1,806 

27,692- 

12,263 

41,761 

1907 . 

1,231 

13,501 

6,843 

21,575 

1908  . 

1,748 

18,825 

9,614 

30,187 

1909 . 

3,727 

21,154 

13,771 

38,652 

1910 . 

2,529 

21,575 

17,187 

:■  41,291 

1911 . 

3,082 

25,227 

15,964 

44,273 

1912 . 

3,158 

20,484 

15,184 

38,826 

1913 . 

2,826 

17,556 

12,942 

33,324 

1914 . 

3,186 

14,504 

,  12,208 

29,898 

1915 . 

4,420 

8,790 

10,076 

23,286 

1916 . -. 

3,960 

6,247 

6,410 

16,617 

1917 . . 

2,276 

4,105 

4,550 

10,921 

1918 . 

1,593 

2,741 

3,808 

8,142 

1919 . 

813 

1,191 

2,169 

4,173 

1920 . 

1,232 

1,918 

3,448 

6,598 

1921 . - . 

725 

4,670 

2,874 

5,269 

1922 . 

1,488 

2,733 

2,928 

7,149 

1923 . 

879 

2,104 

2,207 

5,190 

1924  . 

632 

1,699" 

1,347 

3,678 

1925 . 

464 

1,804 

1,192 

3,460 

1926 . . 

616 

2,363 

1,556 

4,535 

1927 . 

797 

2,702 

2,145 

5,644 

Totals . 

44,895 

240,372 

169,824 

455,091 

before  1905.  For  Alberta,  therefore,  the  total  area  of  free  home¬ 
steads  patented  up  to  1930  has  been  16,910,147  acres,  with  3,803,700 
acres  still  unpatented — a  total  acreage  underi  homestead  (1930) 
of  20,713,847  acres.  ' 

The  homestead  acreage  patented  in  Manitoba  in  1929  was  given 

25  Alberta  Res.  Comm  This  also  includes  "entries”  after  1927. 

30  Ibid. 
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by  the  Dominion  as  7,522,957  acres  with  460,000  acres  under  entry 
but  not  patented — a  total  of  7,982,957  acres  under  homestead'in 
1929. 

The  total  acreage  of  homesteads  at  the  close  of  Dominion  Lands 
administration  in  1930  was  thus  about  58,225,136  acres.  Of  this 
area  6,848,800  acres  remained  unpatented. 

A  comparison  of  this  acreage  actually  under  homestead  in  1929 
and  1930  with  the  estimated  acreage  of  homestead  entries  since 
1870  would  illustrate  something  of  the  wastage  of  human  material 
that  must  have  attended  the  free-homestead  system  in  Western 
Canada.  Of  nearly  99,000,000  acres  under  homestead  entry  scarcely 
more  than  58,225,000  acres — a  little  over  58.8  per  cent. — were 
patented  or  remained  under  homestead  entry  in  1930.  For  the 
Province  of  Alberta  it  was  estimated31  that  more'  than  15,880,000 
acres  out  of  a  total  of  34,650,000  acres  under  homestead  entry  in 
that  province  from  1905  to  1930  had  been  cancelled — nearly  46  per 
cent.  ’  The  Dominion  estimated  for  the  Saskatchewan  Resources 
Commission — “the  only  reliable  data  we  have  been  able  tb  get  in 
the  time  at  our  disposal” — that  cancellations  in  Saskatchewan  alone 
from  1911  to  1931  were  63,159  out  of  110,303  entries,  or  about  57  • 
per-cent.  By  comparison  with  these  estimates  for  recent  years  the 
survey  attempted  above  for  the  whole  period  of  Dominion  Lands 
would  appear  to  be  somewhat  conservative.  More  than  41  per  cent, 
of  original  homestead  entries  from  1870  to  1927  were  cancelled: 
more  tha-n  forty-one  out  of  every  hundred  Canadian  homesteaders 
fell  by  the  wayside  before  acquiring  patent  to  their  original  home¬ 
steads.  How  many  after  acquiring  patent  turned  their  homesteads 
over  to  speculators  and  land  companies  it  would  perhaps  be  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate.  It  will  be  conceded  that  in  some  respects 
“free”  homesteads  have  been  costly  beyond  computation.  The 
great  Homestead  Act  of  1862  was  once  characterized  as  a  wager  in 
which  the  United  States  staked  a  quarter  section  of  land  that  a  man 
could  not  live  on  it  for  five  consecutive  years.  In  Canada  the  odds 
have  been  easier — three  years  instead  of  five — but  all  too  many 
wagers  have  been  lost  by  the  settler  in  the  silent  but  deadly  attrition 
going  on  upon  the  frontier. 

The  ratio,  meanwhile,  of  land  sales  to  free  homestead  entries 
would  be  an  interesting  speculation  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
anticipate  at  this  stage.  In  1902  Clifford  Sifton  estimated  that 
“fully  one-half  of  the  settlers  that  are  actually  located  on  the  land 

31  By  the  province  from  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Alberta  Res  Comm. . 
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in  the  West  are  located  on  purchased  lands  and.  have  not  taken  up 
homestead  at  all.”32  Five  or  six  years  later,  as  we  have  seen, 

.  Sifton’s  successor  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  estimated  that 
land  subsidies  “earned”  by  the  land  grant  railways  (about  31,750,- 
000  acres)  were  “just  about  the  same  amount  as,  up  te  the  present, 
have  been  opened  up  as  homesteads.”33  Thereafter^ die  acreage  for 
homesteads  forged  steadily  ahead  until  it  surpassed  by  far  the  area' 
alienated  under  any  other  single  category  of  DomiViion  Lands.  In 
.  1909  the  Dominion  granted  an  area  larger  tha-ti  Vermont  in  free 
homesteads.  In  1910  the  free  homestead  entries  were  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  Connecticut;  in- 1911  more  than  Delaware  and 
New  Hampshire  together;  in  1912  a  little  less  than  Maryland;  in 
1913  more  than  Massachusetts;  in  1914  more  than  the  area  of 
Wales.  This  profusion  could  scarcely  continue  indefinitely.  De¬ 
spite  the  alienations  for  free  homesteads,  however,  land  sales  con¬ 
tinued  with  remarkable  regularity.  As  the  supply  of  eligible  free 
lands  decreased,  marginal  areas  were  pressed  into  use.  Railway- 
land  grants,  school  lands,  and  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  continued  to 
supply  much  of  the  acreage  needed  for  systematic  summer  fallowing. 
“Pre-emptions”  and  “purchased  homesteads”  supplied  their  quota 
in  the  same  process.  Land  companies  ranged  at  large  with  acreage 
accumulated  from  a  variety  of  sources — from  the  railways34  and 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  the  “professional  homesteader”  and 
the  homestead  purchasers  of  “pre-emptions”  and  “purchased  home¬ 
steads”.  Second  homesteads  offered  in  1923  were  regarded  as  l 
measures  of  readjustment,  but  the  second  homestead  legislation  of 
1928  had  a  general  application  to  Dominion  Lands,  and  passed  with 
scarcely  a  ripple  of  adverse  comment.  Free  homesteads  were  now 
to  be  found  only  on  the  remoter  frontiers  of  settlement.  No  longer''  V.  ^ 
was  the  free-homestead  system  (as  in  1905  and  1916)  indispensable  4 
“for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”;  and  the  transfer  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  resources  to  provincial  control  in  1930  without  reservation  was 
an  indication  that  the  free-homestead  system,  like  the  railway  land 
grant  system  the  twin  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in  retaining 
control  of  the  public  lands  in  1870 — had  fairly  run  its  course. 

It  was  charged  against  the  Conservative  administration  of 

32  D'bat's  of  the  Honst  of  Commons,  1902,  Vol.  II,  p  2981. 

33  Hon  Frank  Oliver,  in  D'bat's  of  The  Hous,  of  Commons,  1908,  Vol.  VI,  p.  11,126. 
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Dominion  Lands  that  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  railway  land  grant 
system  in  1894  only  because  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  eligible 
land  grants  of  odd-numbered  sections  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  for 
the  railway  companies.  It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the  Liberal 
administration  brought  the  free-homestead  system  virtually  to  an 
end  in  1930  only  because  the  resources  of  Dominion  Lands  fairly  fit 
for  settlement  were  now  also  coming  to  an  end.  How  much  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada  remains  to  be  explored  as  a  frontier  of  settlement  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  series.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  chief 
problem  of  the  provinces  in  assuming  so  belatedly  the  control  of 
their  lands  will  be  not  the  “movement”  of  a  great  migration  to  the 
frontier  but  the  slow  and  toilsome  task  of  appraising  the  varied 
physiographical  and  economic  conditions  to  be  found  in  Western 
Canada  and  of  adjusting  or  readjusting  more  permanently  a  pioneer 
population  to  them.  As  minor  salients  in  the  line  advance  or  recede 
many  local  skirmishes  with  truly  frontier  conditions  will  remain  to 
be  fought.  But  “the  battle  with  the  wilderness”  may  now-  be  re¬ 
garded  .as  fairly  lost  or -won.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  the  in¬ 
discriminate  elan  of  the  general  advance  may  fairly  be  measured 
against  the  casualties,  the  attrition  of  resources  and  human  material. 

However  slow  and  difficult  the  process  of  readjustment  may  prove 
to  be,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  national  emergencies  of 
1867  and  1870  without  admiration  for  the  courage  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Half-a-dozen  disintegrated  prov¬ 
inces  confronted  an  almost  impenetrable  'wilderness.  It  required 
courage  and  resourcefulness  of  a  high  order  to  contravene  constitu¬ 
tional  usages  and  to  appropriate  this  empire  of  Dominion  Lands  for 
sixty  years  “for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion.”  Three  provinces, 
created  in  the  process,  have  now  at  last  been  endowed  with  what 
remains  of  their  public  lands.  That  the  historic  “purposes  of  the 
Dominion”-  in  1870  were  worthy  and  that  they  have  now  been 
worthily  achieved,  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  Some  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  public  life  of  Canada  have  administered  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Many  of  the  subtleties  and  pit-falls  of 
Dominion  Lands  administration  were  inescapable.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  four  more  unruly  policies  to  be  harnessed  and  co¬ 
ordinated  to  the  purposes  of  federal  administration  than  Hudson’s 
Bay  lands,  school  lands,  railway,  land  grants,  and  free  homesteads. 
And  if  the  staff  work,  so  to  speak,  has  been  of  a  high  order,  so  also, 
beyond  question,  has  been  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  western 
Canadian  pioneer.  In  the  last  analysis  it  has  fallen  to  the  humble 
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homesteader,  the  man  in  the  front-line  trenches,  to  decide  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  day.  It  was  there  that  the  frightful  unrecorded 
casualties  of  the  free-homestead  system  are  to  be  found  in  their  true 
proportions.  Where  more  than  41  per  cent. — nearly  46  per  cent,  for 

_ _ MbertaTrom  1905To  1930,  and  57~per  cent,  for  Saskatchewan  from 

1911  to  1931 — fell  in  no  man’s  land  before  making  their  first 
objective,  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  the  “conquest  of  the 
wilderness”  was  easily  won  or  effectually  consolidated.  Such  has 
been  the  real  cost  of  the  western  Canadian  frontiers  of  settlement. 


CHAPTER  XI 


SWAMP  LANDS,  GRAZING,  TIMBER,  MINING, 
AND  WATER  RIGHTS  , 

SEVERAL  categories  of  Dominion  Lands  will  require  less  de¬ 
tailed  examination  in  a  survey  which  is  concerned  primarily 
with  policy  rather  than  with  details  of  administration.  Forest 
reserves  and  timber  berths,  grazing  leases,  and  several  other  types 
of  resources  involving  no  permanent  alienations  in  the  usual  sense, 
were  subject,  on  occasion,  to  considerable  controversy,  but  involved 
no  policies  that  could  not  be  dictated,  in  the  end,  by  the  provinces 
themselves  upon  assuming  the  control  of  their  public  lands.  At 
least  one  of  these  categories — the  “swamp  lands”  of  Manitoba — t 
was  unique  in  the  administration  of  Dominion  Lands. 

1.  Swamp  Lands 

The  precedents  for  swamp  lands,  transferred  to  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  by  the  “better  terms”  of  1885,  were  to  be  found  as  usual 
in  the  United  States.  In  Canada  the  policy  proved  so  exotic  that  it 
was  never  applied  to  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta;  and  even  for 
Manitoba  it  was  altogether  abrogated  when  the  boundaries  were 
extended  and  the  subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands  were  adjusted  to  those 
of  the  younger  provinces  in  1912.  \ 

In  the  United  States  three  “public  land”  states — Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Arkansas — received  approximately  three-fifths  of  all 
the  swamp  lands  granted  from  the  public  domain.  The  original 
purpose  in  Louisiana  was  to  reclaim'  “swamps  or  overflowed  lands, 
which  may  be,  or  are,  found  unfit  for  cultivation.’'1 -The  inundations 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  could  be  a  public  menace.  The  state  in 
constructing  l,400rmiles  of  levees  had  enabled  the  Land  Office  to 
reclaim  over  3,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain,  and  it  was  ad¬ 
vanced  as  fair  compensation  that  lands  so  reclaimable  by  state 
expenditures  should  be  transferred  to  state  administration.  The 
original  Act  of  1849  applied  only  to  Louisiana,  and  was  intended  to 
aid  that  state  “in  constructing  the  necessary  levees  and  drains  to 
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reclaim  the  swamps  and 'overflowed  lands  therein.”  It  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  “the  proceeds  of  said  lands  .  .  .  shall  be  applied  ex¬ 
clusively.  so  far  as  necessary,  to  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  said  lands 
by  means  of  levees  and  drains.”  Within  little  more  than  a  decade 
the  policy  was  extended  to  no  fewer  than  fifteen  other  public  land 
states,  and  more  than  52,000,000  acres  were  claimed  as  “swamp 
lands”.  The  total  claims  up  to  1922  amounted  to  more  than  83,000,- 
000  acres,  nearly  64,000,000  of  which  had  been  approved  and 
patented1 — an  area  equal  to  that  of  all  the  New  England  states, 
together  with  New  Jersey,.  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.2 

The  fraudulent  practices  resorted  to  by -interested  agents  who 
were  paid  by  commission  on  the  acreage  successfully  claimed  from 
the  public  domain,  were  soon  equalled  by  those  of  state  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  and  private  interests  within  the  public  land  states. 
“No  better  bait,”  says  Hibbard,  “was  ever  thrown  to  speculators.” 
Swamp  land  frauds,  wrote  the  Land  Commissioner,  “could  be  cited 
almost  without  number”,  until  “swamp  land  swindle”  became  a 
by-word  of  reproach.  The  proceeds  were  applied  to  “almost  every 
purpose  other  than  that  intended  by  Congress.”  Swamp  lands  were 
sometimes  conveyed  to  railways  as  in  Minnesota,  ceded  to  counties 
as  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  or  exploited  by  private  interests. 
The  administration  of  swamp  lands  came  to  form  one  of, the  worst 
chapters  of  fraud  in  the  history  of  the  public  domain.  “Fraud  ran 
riot.”  There  was  “wholesale  fraud  in  choosing  the  land.  Little 
better  is  the  story  of  the'ir  disposal  by  the  states.”  The  achievement 
of  the  original  purposes- of  the  Act  was  “trifling”. 

The  introduction  of  a  “swamp  lands”  policy  for  Dominion  Lands 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  desperate  fiscal  needs  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba.  Without  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
until  1882  without  compensation  in  the  form  of  “subsidy  in  lieu  of 
lands”,  the  provincial  government  attributed  its  poverty  to  federal 
policy  until  perennial  pilgrimages  to  Ottawa  resulted  at  last  in 
“better  terms”.  Those  of  1885  included  the  unique  provisions  with 
regard  to  “swamp  lands”. 

In  Manitoba  as  in  Louisiana  there  had  been  a  fair  case  on  its 
merits  for  a  reclamation.policy/ As  early  as  1880  (April  8)  an  Order- 
ia-Council  had  authorized  “a  system  of  drainage  for  the  reclamation 
of  marsh  lands”  at  the  expense  of  provincial  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  Dominion,,  on  condition  that  “a  free  grant  would  be  made  to  the 

1  B.  H  Hibbard,  History  of  the  Public  Land  Policies,  (New  York.  1924)  p.  274. 

2  Thomas  Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain,  (Washington:  1884)  p.  221. 
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Province  of  the  even-numbered  sections”  of  such  lands  “so  made 
available  for  cultivation  and  sale.”  By  1884  about  250,000  acres 
Had  been  reclaimed,  and  112,146  acres  were  duly  conveyed  to 
provincial  control. 

The  “better  terms”  of  1885  reduced  this  tentative  experiment  to 
a  definite  policy  by  providing  (48-49  Viet.,  c.  50)  that  “all  crown 
lands  in  Manitoba  which  may  be ‘shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Dominion  Government  to  be  swamp  lands,  shall  be  transferred  to 
t-he  Province  and  enure  wholly  to  its  benefit  and  uses.”  -  From  the 
outset,  however,  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  system  in  the 
United  States  were  forestalled  or  remedied.  The  lands  were  selected 
by  two  federal  commissioners,  and  were  transferred  to  the  province, 
at  first  in  quarter  sections,  or  inline  instances  in  lots  as  small  as 
forty  acres,  and  subsequently  in  larger  blocks  of  several  sections  at  a 
time.  The  cost  of  inspection  was  charged  against  the  province.  The 
total  acreage  transferred  to  Manitoba  was  finally  given  as  2,012,416 
acres.3  Of  this  area  850,064  acres  had  been  sold  by  the  province'  by 
1912  for  $3, 189, 168, 4  and  the  rest,  under  the  terms  of  that  year’s 
agreement,  then  reverted  to  the  Dominion.  Up  to  1900  the  price 
per  acre  averaged  less  than  $3  per  acre,  but  by  1911  it  had  risen  to 
more  than  36.  The  average  price  for  the  whole  period  was  about 
33.75  per  acre. 

Drainage  and  swamp  lands  together  with  the  acreage  which  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  province  from  the  Manitoba  and  North-Western 
Railway  land  grant6 — some  542,560  acres — formed  the  only  con¬ 
siderable  area  administered  by  the  Prairie  Provinces  before  1930. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  in  a  later  chapter  it  may  be  advisable 
to  record  here  that  the  total  acreage  (including  re-sales)  sold  by  the 
province  from  1900  to  1929  was  1,704,143  acres  for  a  gross  sales 
price  of  36,460,629,  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  33.80-per  acre. 
Of  this  area,  land  warrants  for  some  256,000  acres  were  sold  back  to 
Mackenzie  and  Mann  in  1904  for  3400,000,  an  average  price  of 
31.56  per  acre.  The  cancellations  from  1900  to  1929,  it  may  be 
added,  amounted  to  434,135  acres,  or  about  25.47  per  cenf. 

The  sales  policy,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  the  province,  marked  no 
radical  departure  from  that  of  the  land  grant  railways  or  the  larger 
land  companies.  Advertisements  frequently  appeared  in  the  local 
press  or  in  special  editions  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  For 
some  years  commissions  were  paid  (ten  cents  per  acre)  for  land 
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sales,  until  collusion  was  discovered  between  purchasers  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  agents  in  order  to  claim  the  commission,  and  the  practice 
was  promptly  discontinued.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  in  Manitoba  that  “sixty  per  cent,  of  our  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  speculators”,  and  about  forty  per  cent,  by  actual  settlers. 
The  sale  to  speculators  was  defended  upon  the  ground  that  “they 
expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  many  directions  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  in  purchasers,  mainly  settlers.” 

When  the  boundaries  of  Manitoba  were  extended  in  1912  and  the 
subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands  adjusted  to  those  of  Alberta  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan, one  of  the  most  curious  and  anomalous  transactions  in 
the  tangled  relations  with  the  Dominion  was  the  arrangement  with 
regard  to  swamp  lands.  Not  only  were  the  unsold  swamp  lands 
returned  to  the  Dominion  but  the  province  was  debited  with  the 
proceeds  of  swamp  lands  sales  to  1912.  In  effect,  the  provisions 
with  regard  to  swamp  lands  in  the  “better  terms”  of  1885  were 
rescinded  retroactively  from  the  beginning,  before  the  province  was 
permitted  to  share  the  higher  schedule  of  land  subsidies  enjoyed  by 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  after  1905.  The  swamp  lands  that  re¬ 
mained  unalienated  were  easily  transferred  back  to  the  Dominion, 
but-the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  were  charged  against 
the  new  subsidy  in  lieu  of  lands,  and  Manitoba  continued  to -receive 
nearly  $153,500  per  year  less  than  the  younger  provinces  for  the 
same  scale  of  population  until  the  settlement  of  the  Manitoba 
Resources  Case  in  1930.  The  proceeds  from  swamp  lands  from  1885 
to  1912  were  then  transferred  to  capital  account,  so  tt>  speak,  and 
subtracted  from  the  additional  compensation  claimed  by  the 
province,  thus  reducing  the  award  from  $7,654,069  to  $4,584,212,  and 
leaving  the  full  subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands  “payable  thenceforth  in  their 
entirety  as  set  out  in  the  Alberta  Act  and  the  Saskatchewan  Act.” 

2.  Grazing  Lands 

In  a  region  w'her.e  so  many  districts  were  definitely  semi-arid  and 
where  the  chief  problems  of  land  utilization  have  turned  upon  the 
rainfall,  the  importance  of  grazing  and  ranching  industries  might  be 
expected  to  stand  in  inverse  ratio  to  land  sales  and  free  homesteads 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  suitability  of  certain  areas  for  grazing 
only  was  but  slowly  recognized.  The  limitations  of  feasible  agri¬ 
culture  were  left  for  many  years  to  the  decision  of  those  least  fitted 
to  estimate  them,  and  least  equipped  to  pay  the  bitter  price  of 
error — the  frontiersman  whose  primitive  methods  of  trial  and  error 
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were  costly  above  all  other  expedients  for  the  settlement  of  Dominion 
Lands. 

Grazing  leases  to  bona  fide  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
authorized  by  section  34  of  the  first  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1872., 
In  1876  (39  Viet.,  c.  19)  grazing  leases  were  granted  to  ranchefs 
subject  to  cancellation  upon  two  years’  notice  if  the  lands  were 
required  for  agricultural  settlement.  An  Orcfer-in-Council  of  May 
18,  1881,  fixed  the  maximum  range  of  time  at  21  years  arid  the 
maximum  area  at  100,000 -acres.  The  rental  was  fixed  at  one  cent 
per  acre.  From  the  outset  the  regulations  were  continued  for 
terminating  grazing  leases  at  two  years’- notice  for  lands  required 
for  normal  settlement.  Five  years  later  rentals. iri  certain  areas  were 
increased  to  two  cents  per  acre,  and  the  following  year  (1887)  leases 
were  thrown  open  to  public  tender  except  for  actual  settlers  whose 
leaseholds  were  restricted  to  four  sections.  A  few  months  later 
(September  17,  1887)  new  regulations  provided  for  open  leases  for 
21  years,  terminable  at  any  time  for  homestead  entry  or  pre¬ 
emption.  The  maximum  area  was  retained  at  100,000  acres.  These 
regulations  continued  in  force  with  minor  alterations  from  time  to 
time  until  1903. 

It  was  not  until  1905  (February  15  and  July  27)  that  closed  leases 
were  introduced  fo-r  certain  greas  deemed  clearly  unfit  for  normal 
agriculture.  s  Hitherto  the  whole  range  of  unoccupied  Dominion 
Lands  had  been  open  alike  to  grazing  leases  and  to  agricultural 
settlement.  The  continuation,  however,  of  open  leases  Subject  to 
cancellation  at  two  years’  notice  left  the  boundaries  of  grazing  and 
normal  agriculture  still  indeterminate.  -In  these  conditions  the 
attrition  between  the  rancher  and  the  homesteader  went  on  almost 
uninterruptedly,  leading  both  into  marginal  areas  where'  mal¬ 
adjustment  of  one  or  both  was  almost  inevitable.  The  Order-in- 
Council  of  July  27,  1905,  confined  the  issue  of  grazing  leases  to  a 
tract  south  of  the  29th  township  in  Alberta  and  to  certain  corre¬ 
sponding  areas  in  Saskatchewan.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive' 
advance  of  the  regulations. of  that  year  was  the  provision  for  pre¬ 
liminary  inspection  and  supervision.  Leases  w-ere  to  be  granted 
subject  to  an  official  report  from  the  Inspector  of  Ranches  that  the 
land  was  unfit  for  normal  agricultural  purposes.  The  differentiation 
between  grazing  and  normal  agriculture  was  now  definitely  though 
not  very  clearly  established.  The  chief  defect  was  still  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  tenure.  Horses  of  igferior  quality  could  be  reared  on  the 
open  ranges,  but  the  cattle  industry  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
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In  1912  -a  commission  was  appointed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
G.  H.  Pope,  with  Walter  Huckvale  and  Clarence  F.  Graham  as  his 
colleagues,  to  investigate  the  whole  ranching  industry  in  Western 
Canada  and  to  recommend  regulations  for  its  encouragement  and 
promotion.  The  result  was  a  terse  and  discerning  report  based  upon 
public  sittings  over  a  period  of  two  months  during  which  the  amplest 
discussion  was  invited  at  no  fewer  than  thirteen  ranching  centres  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  The  commission  recommended  the 
principle  of  setting  aside  permanently  for  grazing  purposes  pertain 
lands  that  were  clearly  unfit  for  homestead  settlement  or  sale. 
These  districts  are  phovvn  on  the  accompanying  map  (see  Fig.  29) 
prepared  by  the  Commission  for  that  purpose.  It  was  everywhere 
agreed  that  security  of  tenure  was  indispensable  if' the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  was  to  recover  from  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  for  many  years.  The  two  years’  cancellation  clause  which 
had  accompanied  all  grazing  leases  with  the  exception  of  the  limited 
range  of  “closed  leases”  provided  in  the  regulations  of  February  15, 
1905,  was  now  to  be  abolished,  and  leases  were  to  be  grantec^for  ten 
years  with  prior  rights  of  renewal.  A  minimum  of  one  animal  for 
every  thirty  acres  was  to  be  enforced  by  rigid  regulations.  The 
maximum  area..under  lease  was  to  be  24,000  (eventually  12,000) 
acres.  Hay  was  to  go  with  the  lease  but  must  be  fed  on  the  premises 
-and  not  sold.  Lessees  were  encouraged  to  cultivate  any  arable  land 
available  for  purposes  of  winter  feeding.  Where  “lands  adjacent  to 
leases  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes”  had  been  “homesteaded 
with  disastrous  consequences  both  to  the  homesteader  and  rancher”, 
the  homesteader  was  given  right  pf  re-entry  outside  the  restricted 
area,  and,  the  abandoned  homestead  was  leased  for  ranching. 
Preference  was  to  be  given  to  those  prepared  to  feed  their  stock  in 
winter  in  order  to  encourage  “mixed  farming  in  every  way  possib^.” 
Provision  was  made  for  the  grazing  of  sheep,  and  closed  leases  were 
extended  to  ^special  districts  outside  the  restricted  area  if  rated 
unsuitable  for  normal  agriculture.*  These  provisions  were  promptly 
put  into  force  by  Order-in-Council  (P.C.  296)  February  16,  1914, 
and  remained  almost  unaltered  until  the  public  lands  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  provincial  control  in  1930. 

The  area  under  grazing  leases  in  Saskatchewan  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  in  1930  was  3,346,212  acres.  In  Alberta  the  area  of  grazing 
leases  increased  from  1,551,372  acres  in  1905  to  3,220,161  acres  at 

8  Report  of  the  Ranching  and  Graiing  Investigation  Commission  (Ottawa;  Department  of  the  Interior), 
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the  time  of'  the  transfer  in  1930.  No  fewer  than  ten  of  the  chief 
ranching  interests  in  Alberta  held  leases  at  that  time  ranging  in  the 
aggregate  from  25,600  to  51,800  acres  each.  By  far  the  majority, 
however,  ranged  from  80  acres  to  a  quarter  section. »  Of  3,925  grazing 
leases  in  1934  fn  Alberta,  152  comprised  more  than  six  sections,  493 
ranged  from  one  to  six  sections,  872  from  a  quarter  section  to  a 
section,  2,254  from  80  acres  to  a  quarter  section,  and-154  contained 
80  acres  or  less.  The  Dominion  made  a  practice  of  leasing  vacant 
school  lands  to  homesteaders  in  the  neighbourhood  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rental  of  four  cents  per  acre.  Nearly  a  million  acres  of  school 
lands  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  were  under  lease  at  various  times  in 
this  way. 

Statistics  and  regulations  give  but  a  remote  and  indistinct  im¬ 
pression  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  precarious  industries  of  a  frontier  community.  The 
vicissitudes  through  which  the  ranching  industry  has  "passed  in 
Western  Canada  cannot  be  traced  here.  Tariffs  and  world  condi¬ 
tions,  freight  rates  and  quarantine,  and  above  all  climatic  variations 
upon  the  ranges  themselves,  have  all  appeared  in  the  picture.  Many 
of  the  most  prosperous  ranges  in  Alberta  were  nearly  ruined  by  the 
disastrous  winter  of  1906-1907.  By  spring  the  indebtedness  of  the 
raritehers  at  the  banks  in  order  to  feed  their  stock  during  the  winter 
was  more  than  the  cattle  were  worth.  With  investments  so  la'rge, 
hazards  so  dangerous,  and  periodical  losses  so  ruinous,  low  rentals 
and  permanency  of  tenure  were  indispensable.  Perhaps  the  most 
favourable  conditions  were  reached  in  association  with  the  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  and  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company 
land  grants — another  aspect. of  the  much  maligned  land  grant  rail¬ 
way  or  land  company  which  deserves  a  better  reputation:  In 
locating  its  land  grant  from  the  government,  the  Calgary  arid 
Edmonton  Railway  secured  the  cooperation  of  many  of  the  largest 
feaseholders  of  grazing  lands  for  a  scheme  which  resulted  in  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  three  interests  concerned.  The  Company 
undertook  to  sell  their  land  at  nominal  prices  ranging  from  31  to, 
31.50  per  acre.  The  government  cooperated  by  terminating  the 
leases  by  mutual  Consent  (April-22,  1893)  and  granting  the  railway 
land  subsidies,  as  we  have  seen,  in  solid^  blocks  suitable  for  grazing. 
Many  of  the  most  successful  ranching  companies  in  Western 
Canada — the  Cochrane  ranch,  the  Bar  U  arid  other  large  ranges— 
secured  permanent  resources  for  their  industry  in  this  way.  The 
Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company  followed  a  similar  policy 
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without  resorting  to  the  government  or  to  the  leaseholder  already 
in  the  field.  The  A.  R.  and  I.  was  among  the  first  of  the  land  grant 
railways  to  secure  its  land  grant  in  solid  blocks  in  the  semi-arid 
areas  of  Alberta,  and  much  of  the  stimulus  towards  successful 
ranching  in  that  province  came  from  this  enterprising  corporation. 

S.  Timber 

Elsewhere  in  this  series7  will  be  found  a  detailed  study  of  Settle¬ 
ment  and  the  Forest  and  Mining  Frontiers.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  Dominion  policy  without  attempting  to 
appraise  in  detail  its  effect  upon  land  settlement.  -  - 

The  Canadian  prairies  have  seldom  been  associated  with  forest 
growth  in  any  form.  For  many  years  forestation  and  tree  culture 
ha\e  been  advocated  in  ill  sorts  of  utopian  projects  for  retaining 
moisture,  preventing  soil-drifting,  and  forestalling  other  character¬ 
istic  dangers  of  prairie  physiography.  The  scarcity  of  forests  by 
comparison  with  British  Columbia  or  New^Brunswick'has  made  the 
limited  reserves  of  timber  correspondingly  valuable  for  the  lumber¬ 
man  and  the  prairie  settler.  In  1913  there  were  188  saw-mills  in 
the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  producing  about  250,000,000 JJbard  feet 
of  lumber  valued  at  34,250,000.  Of  this  quantity  Saskatchewan 
contributed  about  two-thirds,  Alberta  one-fifth,  and  Manitoba  less 
than  one-seventh.  The  Prairie  Provinces  provide  a  market,  under 
normal  conditions,  for  nearly  1,435  million  feet,  B.M.,  of  lumber 
per  year.  The  value  of  scientific  forestry  will  be  apparent:  the  value, 
too,  of  the  local  supply — less  than\  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
demand — from  Dominion  Lands. 

From  the  beginning  of  Dominion  Lands  administration,  home¬ 
steaders,  pre-emptors,  and  grantees  of  Dominion  Lands  in  general,, 
including  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  land  grant  railways, 
were  entitled  to  the  timber  along  with  other  surface  rights  of  the  soil. 
Settlers  without  wood  or  timber  on  their  own  land  were  granted 
permits  to  cut  certain  quantities  from  unoccupied  Dominion  Lands, 
with  additional  quantities  available  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
fee. 

In  1876  an  Order-in-Council  (January  17)  provided  for  temporary 
permits  for  the  cutting  of  merchantable  timber.  The  scarcity  of 
building  material  gave  an  artificial  value  to  the  local  supply,  and 
Dominion  policy  aimed  consistently  not  at  timber  revenues  but  at 

7  See  Vol.  IX. 
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the  supply  of  a  commodity  indispensable  to  land  settlement.  After 
the  Dominion  Lands  Adt  of  1879  timber  limits  were  definitely 
reserved  from  sale  or  homestead  entry.  Cutting  rights  were  granted 
by  tender  or.public  auction  for  twenty-one  years  from  areas  not  to 
exceed  fifty  square  miles.  An  annual  ground  rent  of  35  per  square 
mile  and  royalties  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  sale  of  timber 
products  were  combined  with  stipulations  for  the  erection  of  mills, 
surveys,  and  other  suitable  regulations  for  a  primitive  industry.  In 
1889  licences  were  granted  annually  by  tender,  with  provision  for 
renewal  if  all  conditions  were  satisfactorily  complied  with  during  the 
preceding  year.  Dues  were  fixed  at  50  cents  per  thousand  feet  B.M. 
•  instead  of  royalties  on  sales;  and  the  maximum  area  of  the  berth 
restricted  as  before  to  50  square  miles.  In  order  to  ensure  greater 
permanency  of  tenure  and  thus  warrant  a  larger  investment  of 
capital  in  the  industry,  an  Order-in-Council  of  April  4,  1903,  pro¬ 
vided  that  so  long  as  the  licensee  complied  with  the  regulations  he 
should  be  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  his  licence  from' year  to  year  while 
merchantable  timber  was  available.  The  restriction  to  50  square 
miles  was  suspended  provided  the  length  of  the  berth  did  not  exceed 
three  times  the  breadth.  Crown  dues  instead  of  royalties  w*ere 
"retained  and  remained  relatively  stable  for  thirty  years.  After  1901 
all  holders  of"timber  berths  were  required  to  pay  half  the  cost  of 
fire  protection.  In  1906  a  “permit”  system  authorized  a  mill  owner 
without  competition  to  cut  timber  from  areas  not  to  exceed  one 
squar^mile  upon  payment  of  the  crown  dues  and  a  special  fee  of 
3100  for  each  permit.  Such  permits  were  renewable  once  but  not 
again  for  the  same  area. 

In  1907  there  was  a  general  revision  of  the  timber  regulations,  and 
the  general  policy  remained  for  more  than  a  decade  relatively  un¬ 
changed.  There  was  a  broad  distinction  between  (a)  licences  for 
timber  berths  a-nd  (b)  specia]  permits  for  actual  settlers  and  for  the 

x- - tors  of  portable  saw-mills  designed  to  meet  where  possible  the 

— -C  requirements  of  the  local  market.  -/ 

(a)  Timber  Licences.  -For  timber  berths  comprising -resources  of 
merchantable  timber  for  large-scale  production,  the  general  regula- 
/  tions  were  not  unlike -those,  which  obtained  in  the  other  provinces. 
All  timber  limits  were  to  be  surveyed,  and  “cruised”  into  blocks 
'  not  exceeding  25  square  miles  before  being  offered  for  lease  through 
the  timber  and  grazing  branch  of  the  Department.  An  upset  price 
was  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Sale  was  to  be  conducted 
■  .  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  timber  agent  of  the  Department 
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in  the  district  in  which  the  berth  was  situated.  The  terms  of  sale, 
while  not  exceptional  in  form,  were  for  many  years  remarkably 
moderate  and  stable,  despite  the  rising  prices  of  lumber  and  rising 
rates  of  ground  rent  and  lumber  dues  in  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  The  Commission  of  Conservation  in  1915  observed  that 
the-rates  for  Dominion  Lands  had  “remained  practically  stationary 
for  thirty  years.”8  The  regulations  stipulated  payment  in  cash  at 
the  time  of  sale  up  to  31, 000,  half  cash  up  to  35,000,  one-third  cash 
up  to  310,000,  and  one-quarter  cash  where  the  rates  exceeded  that 
amount.  All  licences  were  to  expire  on  April  30  of  each  year,  but 
were  renewable  from  year  to  year  so  long  as  merchantable  timber 
was  available  and  the  regulations  were  satisfactorily  observed. 
The  annual  ground-rent  was  fixed  at  35— increased  in  1919  to  310 — 
per  square  mile.  There  were  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  seed 
trees  and  for  the  disposal  of  slash  and  debris  from  the  normal 
operations  of  the  industry.  Half  the  cost  of  fire  protection  was 
charged  to  the  licensee. 

'  The  dues  were  so  moderate  that  the  rates  in  themselves  may  be 
takeaLtcflndicate  a  “utility”  rather  than  a  “revenue”  policy.  For 
sawn  lumber  the  dues  were  fifty  cents — increased  in  1919  to  seventy- 
five  cents  and  in  1921  to  one  dollar — per  thousand  feet  B.M.;  for 
laths  and  shingles,  fifteen  cents  per  thousand;  for  piling  and  cribbing 
one-half  cent  per  lineal  foot;  for  railway  ties  one  cent  and  a  half  each; 
for-cordwood  fifteen  cents  per  cord;  for  pulpwood  twenty-five  cents 
per  cord;  on  other  products  there  were  royalties  at  five  per  cent. 
ad  valorem..  The  licensee  was  under  obligation  to  operate  a  saw-mill 
capable  of  cutting  2,000  feet  B.M.  daily  for  every  five  miles  of 
timber  berth  under  licence. 

In  Figure  30  will  be  fou$d  a  graph  of  Alberta  lumber  production 
prepared  for  the  Alberta  Resources  Commission  and  showing  the 
total  cut  in  that  province  from  1908  to  1930  in  relation  to  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  value  and  the  rate  of  dues  per  thousand  feet  B.M;  The  rela¬ 
tive  stability  and*  moderation  of  the  dues  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
market  prices  for  lumber  will  be  obvious’.  The  dues  remained  at  fifty 
cents  until  1919,  then  at  seventy-five  cents  until  1921,  and  one  dollar 
’  thereafter,  while  the "sales..value  ranged  from  315  per  thousand  in 
1908  to  336 'per  thousand  m"192Q.,_,Th5  total  cut  meanwhile  re¬ 
mained  relatively  stable,  except  for-the  years  i?f  the  world  war,  until 
1925.  The  average  was  about  40  million  feet1  B.M.  until  that  time, 
rising  rapidly  to  nearly  135  million  feet  B.M.  in  1929. 

8  James  H.  White,  Forestry  on  Dominion  Lands  (Ottawa:  Commission  of  Conservation),  1915,  p  34. 
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For  Saskatchewan  and  Alanitoba  also  the  relative  stability  and 
moderation  of  the  dues  and  the  wide  variations  of  cut  and  market 
prices  in  Alberta  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  prevailing  conditions 
on  Dominion  Lands. 

(b)  The  timber  permits,  as  distinct  from  the  licences  granted  to 
operators  on  a  large  scale,  were  intended  to  meet  the  local  needs 
of  actual  settlers  from  resources  capable  of  but  limited  development 
upon  a  much  smaller  scale.  Permits  were  granted  for  portable 
saw-mills  to  cut  lumber,  shingles,  and  laths  over  prescribed  areas 
not  to  exceed  one  square  mile  in  each  instance;  provided  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  mill  were  sold  to  settlers  within  a  radius  of  SO  miles. 
Permits  to  cut  pulpwood  were  issued  for  smaller  areas  not  to  exceed 
one-quarter  of  a  square  mile,  (I  he  revenues  from  permits  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  rental  at  $100  a  year  and  of  regular  crown 
dues  on  the  products  of  the  mill,  payable  one-fifth  in  advance. 
Permits  were  renewable  only  for  a  single  additional  year.  Nor-th  of 
the  south ‘branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  the  operators  of  portable 
saw-mills  were  permitted  to  sell  their  products  beyond  the  fifty  mile 
limit,  and  to  others  in  addition  to  actual  settlers,  upon  the  payment 
of  $1,50  per  thousand  feet  B.M.  On  the  other  hand,  permits  for 
portable  saw-mills  could  not  be  issued  to  the  operators  of  licensed 
timber  berths. 

For  actual  settlers  permits  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  were 
issued  on  generous  terms.  The  dues  for  cordwood  were  25  cents  per 
cord;  pulpwood  40  cents  per  cord;  fence  rails  2  cents  each;  fence 
posts  1  cent  each;  building  logs,  piling,  and  cribbing  1  cent  per 
lineal  foot;  shingles  and  laths,  20  cents  per  thousand;  telegraph 
pole's  5  cents  each  up  to  22  feet,  with  1  cent  a  foot  thereafter;  rail¬ 
way  ties  3  cents  each;  saw  logs  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  B.M.;  with 
royalties  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  other  products;  The  fact  that 
many  of, the  dues  were  higher  to  settlers  than  to  the  operators  of 
portable  saw-mills  was  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  settler 
paid  no  rental  ($100  per  year), for  his  cutting  rights  on  Dominion 
Lands.  The  cutting  of  cordwood  for  sale  was  permitted  tip  to  100 
cords  at  25  cents  per  cord. 

For  homesteaders  the  timber  rights  on  Dominion  Lands  were 
exceptionally  generous.  No  dues  whatever  were  charged  up  to 
3,000  lineal  feet  of  building  timber,  400  roof  poles,  500  fence  posts, 
and  2,000  rails.  After  loss  by  fire,  a  settler  was  entitled  to  a  free 
permit  for  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  up  to  the  amount  allowed  to 
a  new  homesteader.  Both  established  settlers  and  new  homesteaders 
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without  wood  lots  or  other  timber  on  their  lands  could  obtain  free 
permits  to  cut  dry  timber  for  their  own  use  for  fuel  or  fencing. 

The  ratio  between  timber  produced  under  “licence”  by-operators 
on  a  large  scale  and  that  under  “permit”  by  portable  saw-mills, 
settlers,  and  homesteaders  may  be  traced  in  the  accompanying 
statistics  (Table  XXII)  prepared  by  the  Province  of  Alberta  for&the 
Alberta  Resources  Commission.  The  statistics  for  Saskatchewan, 
given  in  totals  only,  will  indicate  the  relative  “cut”  in  the  two 
provinces. 


Table  XXII — Timber  Output  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  1905-1930 


Saskatchewan 

Under  Licence 

Under  Permit 

Totals  Only 

Lumber,  F.B.M.. 

1,105,462,771  ' 

292,407,662 

•2,339,098,309 

Lath . 

146,785,152 

14,643,979 

Cordwood  (cords) . 

117,938 

8,123 

976,107 

Shingles . 

637,350 

16,839,575 

Railway  ties . 

5,908,148 

1,751,094 

5,852,747 

Telegraph  poles.  . 

'  207,317 

5,558 

29,693 

Piling  (lineal  feet)  .  : 

4,405,697 

101,092 

1 

Mine  props  (round  timber,  lineal 
feet)  . 

.  10,831,540 

1,743,388 

|  10,372,436 

Fence  posts,  rails,  and  roof  poles 

^  93,309 

114,308 

45,210,013 

For  all  the  chief  categorTb^  of  timber  it  would  seem  that  the 
settler  and  the  portable  saw-mill  operating  under  “permit”  cut  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  output:  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  as 'much  lumber,  about  one-tenth  as  much  lath,  less  than 
one-fourteenth  as  much  cordwood,  less  than  one-third  as  many 
railway  ties,  less  than  one-thirty-fifth  as  many  telegraph  poles  and 
less  than  one-sixth  as  much  of  round  timber.  In  shingles,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  than  96  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  was  cut  under 
“permit”. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  timber  administration  on  Dominion 
Lands  was  singularly  out  of  touch  with,  the  best  practice  in  other 
branches  of  the  service.  The  portable  saw-mill  and  the  primitive 
privileges  with  regard^ttCcordwood  and  pulpwood  were  blessings  for 
the  primitive  settler  on  marginal  lands.  Like  the  marginal  areas  in 
eastern  Canada  tnat  lay  half-way  between  a  lumbering  and  an 
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agricultural  economy,  and  contrived  to  subsist  only  by  means  ol 
both,  there  were  marginal  areas  where  cordwood  and  pulpwood 
supplied  the  meagre  resources  which  made  homestead  settlement 
feasible.  But  even  the  lumberman  operating  on  a  large-scale  under 
licence  was  free  to  range  almost  indefinitely  over  his  bertli  so  long  as 
merchantable  timber  was  available;  and  there  were  no  adequate 
safeguards  for  reforestation.  In  these  circumstances  the  ravages 
of  the  portable  saw-mill,  the  hard-driven  settler,  and  the  lumber 
operator  alike,  in  regions  already  sparsely  timbered,  threatened  to 
denude  whole  areas  of  forest  growth  which  by  every  principle  of 
sound  forestry  ought  to  have  been  conserved  with  every  precaution 
known  to  science. 

In  1911  the  organization  of  forest  reserves  on  Dominion  Lands, 
to  be  outlined  presently,  was- carried  forward  to  standards  of  effi¬ 
ciency  that  remained  a  credit  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
Dominion.  Had  the'Forestry  Branch  continued  to  dominate  timber 
policy  on  Dominion  Lands,  it  is  possible  that  deforestation  might 
/  have  been  forestalled,  and  the  remaining  timber  resources  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  effectually  conserved.  It  was  decided,  however, 
to  withdraw  the  administration  of  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  from 
the  control  of  the  Forestry  Branch  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  Timber 
and  Grazing  Branch,  concerned  primarily  with  the  routine  ad¬ 
ministration  of  natural  resou&es  in  the  interests  of  frontier  settle- 

ment'  \ 

The  worR^of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1912  on  ranching  and 
grazing,  already  briefly  traced  in  preceding  pages,9  resulted  in  a 
complete  reorganization  of  Dominion  policy  and  many  salutary 
regulations  for  the  ranching  industry  of  Western  Canada.  The 
timber  administration,  however,  was  allowed  to  continue  relatively 
unchanged.  In  1924  a  Royal  Commission  on  pulpwood  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  ravages  of  paper  mills  upon  the  forests  of 
the  whole  Dominion.  Their  report  (July,  l924)^hough  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  eastern  provinces  and  British  Columbia  where 
the  forests  represented  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  natural 
resources,  included  nevertheless  a  terse  and  vigorous  arraignment 
of  the  prevailing  timber  policy  on  Dominion  Lands.  The  scientific  ' 
administration  of  some  22,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserves  was  con¬ 
ceded,  but  the  withdrawal  of  timber  administration  on  Dominion 
Lands  in  general  from  the  control  of  trained  foresters  was  denounced 
in  terms  which  deserve  quotation  in  full: . 
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This  retrograde  action  at  one  fell  stroke  entirely  divested  the  timber-ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  of  the  services  of  the  technical  staff  which  had  mean¬ 
while  been  developed  to  considerable  proportions  in  the  forestry  service.  This 
unfortunate  condition  has  continued  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  during  that 
period  there  has  not  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Timber  Branch  a  single  forester, 
and  until  very  recently  the  policy  has  develppcd  entirely  without  any  technical 
guidance  whatsoever.  The  bald  situation  is  that,  whereas  on  the  one  hand  the 
government  has'built  up  in  the  Forestry  Branch  a  strong  organization  for  forestry 
,  protection  generally,  and  for  timber  administration  on  some  22  million  aerp  of 
forest  reserves — a  service  which  is  thoroughly  characterized  by  a  technical  ad¬ 
ministration — it  has  on  the  other  hand  left  the  control  of  the  Timber  Branch— r 
a  thoroughly  routine  administrative  organization,  albeit  manned  with  thorotfghdy ' 
conscientious  officials — the  handling  of  the  greater  part  of  the  merchantable 
timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  western  Canada.  .  .  .  For  twelye  years,  the 
timber  berths  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  in  the  British'Columbia 
Railway  Belt,  have  been  exploited  without  the  slightest  attention  tp  the  truly 
forestry  aspects  of  utilization.10  ; 

The  contrast  in  administration  between  forest  reserves  and 
timber  resources  elsewhere  on  Dominion  Lands  was  accentuated  by 
a  remarkable  development  which  had  been  taking  place  since  1911 
in  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  service.  The  technique  of  timber 
administration  on  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Dominion  may  best 
be  outlined  under  that  category. 

4-  Forest  Reserves  and  Parks 

The  rise  of  the  Forestry  Branch  had  been  attended  by  consider¬ 
able  controversy.  A  Chief  Inspector  of  Timber  and  Forestry — 
afterwards  Superintendent  of  Forestry — had  been  appointed  in 
1899.  A  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  and  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association  (1900)  were  quickly  organized:  Under  the 
Forestry  Reserves  Act  of  1906  a  series  of  forest  reserves — Beaver’ 
Hill,  Moose  Mountain,  Porcupine,  and  many  others — was  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  areas  for  scientific  conservation  and  experiment. 
The  establishment  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation  in  1909  under 
the  energetic  chairmanship  of  Clifford  Sifton  was  the  beginning  of 
nine  years  of  consistent  and  public-spirited  policy.  Forest  reserves 
were  multiplied  in  the  Prairie' Provinces,  and  in  1911  the  Forest 
Reserves  and  Parks  Act  (1  and  2  Geo.  V.,  c.  10)  brought  the  federal 
practice  into  conformity  with  the  steadily  developing  policy  of  the 
Commission.  •  - 

Under  this  statute  the  regulation  of  timber  on  the  forest  reserves 
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of  Dominion  Lands  was  attempted  on  principles  of  scientific 
forestry.11  The  results  were  summarized  for  the  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  Resources  Commissions  in  terms  which  may  be 
paraphrased  without  material  discount.  Homesteaders  within  fifty 
miles  of  any  forest  reserve  might  exercise  there  for  five  years  after 
homestead  entry — extended  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  eight 
years — the  same  rights  he  was  entitled  to  elsewhere  on  Dominion 
Lands.  For  merchantable  timber  short-term  sales  were  restricted 
to  a  “period  of  removal  not  to  exceed  five  years”,  and  to  “quantities 
not  exceeding  225,000  value  in  dues  in  any  one  sale.”  The  timber 
was  carefully  and  scientifically  “cruised”  and  “scaled”  in  the  woods; 
the  amounts  and  classes  of  timber  to  be  disposed  of  were  advertised 
“for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days”.  A  carefully  determined 
upset  price  was  fixed  by  the  Director  of  Forestry,  and  the  sales  were 
made  by  public  auction.  The  closest  utilization  was.  insisted  upon, 
and  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  against  hazards  by  fire. 
“Nowhere  in  the  Dominion”,  added  the  Director  of  Forestry  in  his 
report  to  the  Saskatchewan  Commission,  “had  more  complete  and 
more  effective  regulations  been  applied.” 

From  1911  to  1930  the  developments  were  rapid  and  consistent. 
Field  work  by  trained  foresters  w^s- expedited  by.  a  policy  of  de¬ 
centralization,  with  district  offices  to  enforce  the  elaborate  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Forestry  Branch.  Subsequent  improvements  were 
installed  in  keeping  \yfh  advancing  knowledge  and  technique  in 
scientific  forestry— roads,  trails,  telephones,  lookout  towers,  aero¬ 
planes,  and  radio.  In  silviculture  the  Branch  had  begun  by  1930 
to  render  a  valuable  service  to  Western  Canada.  From  the  two 
nursery  stations  at  Indian  Head  (established  in  1904)  and  Suther¬ 
land  near  Saskatoon  (established  ten  years  later)  no  fewer  than 
100,000,000  trees  were  distributed  to  farmers  in  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  provincial  control  there  were  ? 
some  1,800,000  transplants  from  three  to  five 'years  old,  and  5,000,- 
000  seedlings  from  one  to  three  years  old,  available  for  this  service. 
While  revenues  from  forest  reserves  during  the  period  of  Dominion 
Lands  were  approximately  216,300,000,  the  federal  expenditure  on 
forest  conservation  was  approximately  218,200,000;  and  despite  the 
relatively  small  economic  importance  of  forest"  resources  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  the  Dominion  claimed  to  have  made  “financial 
provisions  to  protect  and  develop  the  forests  of  those  provinces  to  a 

■'  Regulations  for  Pom, n, on  Fores,  Reserves.  1927:  consolidated  for  office  use  and  brought  up  to  1929 
(Ottawa  King’s  Printer),  1929. 
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degree  of  intensity  unequalled,  indeed,  far  from  being  equalled 
in  any  part  of  the  Dominion.” 

-\5.  Mining  Policy  on  Dominion  Lands 

For  mining  as  for  timber  (section  3,  above)  'the  volume  in  this 
series  dealing  with  Settlement  and  the  Forest  and .  Mining  Frontiers 
(Volume  IX)  will  illustrate  in  detail  the  bearing  of  those  industries 
upon  the  technique  of  frontier  settlement.  While  Dominion  policy 
was  only  remotely  concerned  with  these  by-products — the  industry 
itself  developed  too  many  unforeseen  factors  to  be  traceable  from 
the  outset  in  terms  of  land  settlement — it  is  obvious  that  mining  has 
added,  in  Alberta  at  least,  a  very  characteristic  variation  to  the 
resources  of  a  prairie  province. 

No  better  illustration  of  these  tendencies  perhaps  could  be  found 
than  the  enterprise  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Alberta  Coal  and 
Irrigation  Company  outlined  ih  a  previous  chapter  (Chapter  IV, 
section  2).  Among  the  first  of  the  “colonization  railways”,  it  was 
a  pioneer  in  irrigation,  lumbering,  and  ranching  as  well  as  in  coal 
mining.  Its  coal  contracts'  with  the  C.  P.  R.  were  among  the 
earliest  of  its  enterprises,  and  from  the  outset  it  was  a  factor  in  the 
-policies  as  Well  as  in  the  prosperity  of  the  C.  P.  R.  Of  all  the 
“colonization  railways”  the  Alberta  Coal  and  Irrigation  Company 
was  perhaps  the  most  successful  in  utilizing  its  land  grant  in  the 
best  interests  of  a  highly  specialized  community.  The  source  of  this 
stream  of  enterprise  may  have  been  the  bituminous  coal  beds  of 
Lethbridge,  but  its  vitalizing  current  permeated,  in  one  form  or 
another,  almost  every  enterprise  in  southern  Alberta. 

The  controversy  which  developed  before  the  Alberta  Resources 
Commission  over  the  value  of  coal  resources .  alienated  by  the 
Dominion  is  an  index  of  the  range  of  policy  possible  in  dealing  with 
so  varied  a  product.  Dominion  counsel  quoted  with  approval  the 
words  of  a  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  of  another  province12  as  the 
text  of  Dominion  policy  in  the  Prairie  Provinces:  “The  development 
of  the  law  has  been  highly  empirical.  Trial  and  error  and  experiment 
have  marked  every  step  of  the  way.  In  practically  every  important 
feature  there  has  been  a  complete  boxing  of  the  compass.”  In  a 
survey  concerned  chiefly  with  land  settlement  one  may  be  absolved 
by  the  repofct-  of  the  Commission  from- any  attempt  to  follow  this 
labyrinth' '  to  its  source.  The  basic  resources  administered  as 
Dominion  Lands,  however,  must  find  some  place  in  this  survey 

12  Thomas  W.  Gibson,  The  Mining  Laws  of  Ontario  and  the  Department  of  Mines  (Toronto:  1933). 
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of  Dominion  Lands  policy.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  outline 
the  place  of  distinctive  products  like  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural 
gas  in  the  development  of  a  frontier  economy. 

The  coal  deposits,  chiefly  in  Alberta,  belong,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  cretaceous  formations — the  product  of  a  much  more  recent 
geological  age  than  the  chief  carboniferous  formations  of  eastern  Can¬ 
ada  or  the  United  States.13  The  three  chief  coal-bearing  formations 
are  now  known  as  the  Edmonton  horizon  which  is  upper  cretaceous 
in  its  origin,  the  Belly  River  horizon  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  upper  cretaceous  deposits,  and  the  Kootenay  horizon  which  is  , 
the  lowest  of  the  cretaceous  formations.  Each  of  these  formations 
contains  several  beds  of  coal,  but  since  several  hundred  feet  of  inter¬ 
vening  strata  separate  the  three  horizons,  it  follows  that  the  deeper 
formation,  the  Kootenay  deposits,  have  had  the  advantage  of  age 
and  load  pressure,  and  rank  higher,  as  a  rule,  in  commercial  value. 

This  fact,  however,  ha's  been  combined  with  another  geological 
facto'r  to  render  the  Kootenay  horizon  accessible  as  well  as  valuable. 
Since  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  thrown  up,  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  these  deposits,  by  the  pressure  between  the  heavy 
palaeozoic  sub-Pacific  and  the  sub-prairie  geological  formations,  the 
Kootenay  and  Belly  River  deposits  are  to  be  found  outcropping  in 
the  foothills  or  mountain  areas,  in  tilted  or  in  some  instances  in 
'vertical  formations.  Not  only  is  this  horizon  older  in  point  of 
origin,  but  the  additional  pressure  in  the  process  of  mountain 
formation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  has  supplied  an  additional 
“load  pressure”  which  further  enhances  the  value  of  the  seams  to 
be  found  in  those  localities.  Several  areas  of  both  Edmonton  and 
Belly  River  horizons  also  have  been  subjected  to  this  geological 
pressure;  and  the  Kootenay  horizon  itself  exhibits  a  much  higher, 
grade  of  bituminous  coal -in  the  outcroppings  in  the  foothills  and 
mountain  areas,  as  at  Brule  or  Nordegg,  than  the  eastern  seafns  of 
the  same  geological  age  in  the  Wainwright  area  which  rank  only  as 
good  lignite. 

The  occurrence  and  formation  of  all  three  horizons  may  be  traced 
-in  the  accompanying  map  (Fig:*  31).  The  Kootenay  horizon,  the 
most  westerly  of  the  three,  is^found  in  the  Smoky  River,  Brule, 
Mountain  Park-,  Nordegg,  Cle'arwater,  Panther,  Cascade,  High- 
'  wood,  Oldman,  and  C’rowsnest  deposits,,  practically  all  of  which, 

commission  in  1925.  An  exhaustive  memorandum  on  Alberta  coal  lands  was  prepared  for  the  Alberta 
Resources  Commission  by  J.  A.  Allan,  Professor  of  Geology  and  N.  C.  Pitcher,.  Professor  of  Mining  and 


though  the  deepest  of  the  three  coal  horizons,  are  to  be  found  in 
surface  outcroppings  exposed  in  the  crumpling  process  which  threw 
up  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Adjoining  these  in  many  districts  but 
traceable  also  in  many  areas  south. and  east  of,  the  Edmonton 
horizon,  are  the  Belly  River  deposits,  intermediate  in  depth  and 
origin — Halcourt,  Prairie  Creek,  Coalspur,  Saunders,  Morley, 


Pekisko,  Pincher,  Magrath,  and  in  the  south-eastern  deposits  of 
Lethbridge  itself,  Brooks,  Taber,  Milk  River,  Redcliff,  and  Pakolvki. 
The  Edmonton  horizon.-in  origin  and  location  the  most  reoefit  of  the 
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three,  is  found  in  the  Pembina,  Edmonton,  Tofield,  Camrose,  Castor, 
Ardley,  Big  Valley,  Carbon,  Sheerness,  Drumheller,  Gleichen,  and 
Champion  deposits,  occupying  an  area,  as  would  be  expected, 
between  the  eastern  and  western  outcroppings  of  the  older  forma¬ 
tions.  A  cross-section  from  A  to  B  would  exhibit  the  three  horizons 
in  characteristic  relation  to  each  other;  from  the  Kootenay  deposits 
of  the  Mountain  Park  coal  basin,  through  the  Coalspur  coaLbasin 
of  the  Belly  River  horizon,  and  the  Pembina  and  Empress  deposits 
of  the  Edmonton  horizon,  to  the  emergence  of  the  lower  formations, 
again  on  the  North  Saskatchewan.  A  similar  cross-section  from 
C  to  D  further  south  would  show  the  Crowsnest  area  of  the  Kootenay 
deposits  outcropping  in  the  mountain  area,  and  the  Belly  River 
horizon  bot'h  in  the  west  at  Pincher  Creek  and  east  of  Macleod 
again  in  Lethbridge,  Taber  or  Milk  River,  and  Pakowki. 

The  range  and  mass  of  these  deposits  have  been  variously  estj^ 
mated.  In  1905  when  the  Province  of  Alberta  was  organized  the 
coal  reserves  were  computed  to  be  327,663,000,000  tons.  Estimates 
in  1923  still  reached  fabulous  proportions:  a  report  in  that  year 
stated  that  Alberta  possessed  87.1  per  cent,  of  the  coal  resources  of 
Canada  and  14.5  per  cent,  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  world.  The 
exhaustive  report  of  the  Provincial  Coal  Commission  in  1925 
reduced  the  estimate  of  available  coal  deposits  to  57,500,000,000 
tons.  Recent  estimates,  designedly  conservative,  by  Allan  and 
Pitcher  for  the  Alberta  Resources  Commission  covered  eight  areas 
of  the  EdmonpSn  horizon,  nine  of  the  Belly  River  horizon,  and  five 
of  the  Kopt^nay.  It  was  computed  that  these  twenty-two  areas 
had  accessible  supplies  of  1,748,600,000  tons.  From  these  enormous 
reserves  the  total  annual  output' (1930)  was  about  5,750,000  tons, 
cffiefly  from  the  Pembina,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge'  Taber,  Nordegg, 
and  Crowsnest  deposits.  From  1905  to  1930  the  total  output  was 
estimated  at  118,923,606  tons. 

The  administration  of  coal  lands,  like  that  of  other  mineral  rights 
on  Dominion  Lands,  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Up  to 
1887  no  mineral  reservations  other  than  the  prerogative  rights 
to  gold  and  silver  were  made  in  patents  to  Dominion  Lands.  By 
Order-in-Council,  October  31,  1887,  mineral  rights  west  of  the  third 
meridian  were  reserved  in  Crown  patents.  Two  years  later  (Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1889)  the  same  reservations  were  inserted  east  of  the  third 
meridian. 

Meanwhile  the  administration  of  goal  lands  had  passed  from  lease 
to  sale  in  fee  simple.  LeasesTor  21  years  were  provided  for  in  the 
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earliest  regulations/by  Order-in-Council  of  December  17,  1881.  The 
annual  rental  was  25  cents  per  acre,  with  royalty  at  10  cents  per 
ton.  The  following  year  (by  Order-fff-Council  of  December  26, 
1882)  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  was  suspended  in  favour  of  per¬ 
manent  sale.  In  1884  the  price  was  fixed  at  $10  an  acre  for  bitumin-  • 
ous  coal.  The  sale  of  coal  lands  continued  at  the  rate  of  $10  including 
surface  rights,  or  $7  for  sub-surface  rights  alone,  until  1907  when 
an  Order-in-Council  of  May  9  returned  to  the  original  practice  of 
leasehold.  The  rental  was  fixed  at  $1  per  acre  for  a  term  of  21  years, 
renewable  at  the  end  of  that  period.  With  this  annual  rental  was 
also  combined  a  small  initial  fee  and  royalties  on  output  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  per  ton,  subsequently  reduced  to  7  cents  (1915)  and 
eventually  to  5  cents  per  ton. 

Up  to  1907,  when  leases  finally  supplanted  sales  in  Dominion 
policy,  some  151,000  acres  of  coal  lands  had  been  sold  and  patented 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  twenty-two  areas  covered  by  the  Allan  and 
Pitcher  report.  The  leases  issued  since  1907  increased  rapidly  until 
1913  when  a  maximum  of  456,637  acres  were  under  lease  to  442 
lessees.  Since  that  time  the  average  acreage  under  lease  until  1930 
was  less  than  235,000  acres.  Cash  receipts  from  1907  to  1930  under 
the  leasehold/system  were  $3,633,800.  The  interplay  of  mining  and 
settlement  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  provincial  expenditures 
from  1905  to  1930  under  the  Provincial  Mines  Act  in  supervising' 
safety  conditions  in  the  mines  amounted  to  $681,610.  A  character¬ 
istic  federal  regulation  (March  23,  1904)  also  permitted  actual 
settlers  to  purchase  coal  (if  not  for  sale  or  barter)  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
at  prices  not  to  exceed  $1.75  per  ton.14 

For  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  administration  by  the  Dominion 
was  stillmore  tentative  and  experimental.  These  highly  specialized 
products  ‘were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  new  and  rapidly  changing 
modern  conditions;  and  Dominion  counsel  before  the  Alberta  Re¬ 
sources  Commission,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  to  concede  a 
“policy  of  trial  and  error.  ...  In  practically  every  important 
feature  there  has  been  a  complete  boxing  of  the  compass”. 

Regulations  with  regard  to  petroleum  and  natural  gas  do  not 
appear  in  Dominion  policy  until  the  Order-in-Council  of  August  6, 
1898.  An  area  not  to  exceed  one  section — 640  acres — might  be 
reserved  for  six  months  for  any  prospector,  who  might  then  purchase 
the  land  at  $1  per  acre,  subject  to  royalties  of  iy2  per  cent.  These 
regulations  which  applied  only  to  the  area  south  of  the  C.  P.  R.  in 

- 14  Changed  to  32.75  by  Order-in-Council  of  Septemb 
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the  territory  of  “Alberta”  (Fig.  5)  were  extended  two  years  later 
(May  31,  1901)  to  the  whole  range  of  Dominion  Lands.  In  1904 
the  area  subject  to  reservation  was  enlarged  to  three  sections — 1920 
acres — while  the  time  also  could  be  extended’at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department.  Upon  the  discovery  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  the 
prospector  could  purchase  one  section  at  SI  per  acre  and  "reserve 
the  other  two  for  purchase  at  S3  per  acre  subject  to  royalties  to  be 
fixed  by  Order-in-Council. 

The  change  from  sale  to  lease  for  both  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
was  made  by  Order-in-Council  of  March  11,  1910.  The  rental  was 
fixed  at  25  cents  an  acre  for  the  first  year  and  50  cents  for  each 
succeeding  year;  and  the  lease  was  renewable  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years.  Three  sections  remained  the  maximum  unit  for  each 
lease.  Two  practices  of  far-reaching  application,  however,  were 
introduced.  In  order  to  encourage  the  costly  enterprise  of  prospect¬ 
ing  and  drilling,  the  expenditures  during  the  second  and  third  years 
of  operation — exclusive  of  cost  of  machinery  and  casing — might  be 
applied  to  the  rentals  charged  by  the  Department.  Equipment  to 
the  value  of  $5,000  was  to  be  installed  within  one  year,  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  $2,000  in  actual  boring  for  each  year  of  the 
lease.  On  the  other  hand  no  royalties  were  to  be  payable  upon  sales 
of  petroleum  until  January  1,  1930  (this  provision  applied  to  all 
leases  issued  until  1930),  and  the  Crown  could  expropriate  for  the 
navy  the  entire  output  of  petroleum  from  Dominion  Lands.  Further 
regulations  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  1914  permitted  the  lessee 
to  acquire  more  than  one  lease  and  to  “group”  the  leases  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  “credits”  earned  by  expenditures  in  the 
field.  No  “group”  of  leases  was  to  contain  more  than  twenty  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  sections  under  lease  were  to  be  separated  by  no 
intervals  greater  than  two  miles. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  war  and  a  prospect  of  oil  shortage  in  the 
United  States,  an  Order-in-Council  of  May  29,  1918  (P.C.  1230) 
extended  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  operation  the  practice 
already  permitted  of  applying  operating  expenditures  to  the  rental 
charges  exacted  by  the  Department.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dominion  policy  throughout  was  actuated  very  largely  by  a  na¬ 
tional  purpose  of  freeing  the  Dominion  from  dependence  upon  out¬ 
side  sources  for  oil  and  gasoline;  and  the  “grouping”  of  leases  was 
designed  to  cover  the  area  over  which  the  discovery  of  oil  might  be 
expected  to  be  tributary  to  all  operations  in  that  geological  structure. 
The  fact  that  the  Province  of  Alberta  in  assuming  control  of  these 
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resources  extended  the  “group”  area  from  20  square  miles  to  600 — 
an  area  not  to  exceed  30  miles  by  20 — will  indicates  gerieral  agree¬ 
ment  upon  this  principle.  The  prospector  in  the  costly  operating 
expenditures  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise  was' to  be  encouraged 
by  a  reasonable  prospect  of  controlling  the  area  which  the  geological 
structure  of  the  district  made  tributary  to  a  single  operation. 

In  1920  for  the  first  time  foreign  interests  registered  or  licensed 
in  Canada  were  permitted  to- prospect  for  oil  (P.C.  2615);  and 
graduated  royalties  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  for  the  first  five  years 
of  production  nor  10  per  cent,  thereafter,  became  chargeable  as  soon 
as  oil,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  was  discovered  in  commercial 
quantities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  revenues,  however,  the 
provision  for  royalties  was  as  yet  scarcely  more  than  a  gesture:  it 
was  designed,  as  the  Minister  explained,  to  limit  contingent  lia¬ 
bilities  in  the  calculations  of  the  stock  market  rather  than  to  produce 
immediate  revenues  from  Dominion  Lands. 

With  the  extension  of  the  “surplus  credit”  system  in  December, 
1921  (P.C.  4613),  Dominion  policy  entered  the  phase  which  ob¬ 
tained,  witn  minor  "Variations,  until  the  resources  reverted  to 
provincial  control.  By  that  time  it  appeared  that  prospecting  for 
oil  in  Western  Canada  had  reached  a  very  critical  stage.  The 
Northwest  Company,  Limited,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Imperial  Oil 
Company, ffiad  acquired  some  392  petroleum  and  natural  gas  leases 
covering  an  area  of  369,537  acres  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and 
38  leases  in  the  Territories  with  an  area  of  55,170  acres.1’6  The  Com¬ 
pany  claimed  to  have  spent  31,614,425  in  prospecting  and  drilling 
in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Of  this  sum  3251,809  had  been 
accepted  as  “credits”  for  rentals  due  to  the  Department.  There  was 
thus  an  “excess  expenditure”  of  31,362,616  for  which  no  “credits” 
had  been  granted  by  the  Crown.  Further  expenditures  of  31,018,160 
had  been  made  in  the  Territories;  and  the  Company  claimed  to  have 
paid  nearly  3275,000  into  the  Dominion  treasury  for  leases  and 
rentals.  “Our  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful”,  wrote  Victor  Ross  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (November  23,  1921),  “and  there  are 
no  present  indications  of  the  discovery  in  the  immediate  future  of 
oil  in  commercial  quantities  in  these  provinces.” 

With  the  prospect  of  abandoning  further  operations  in  Western 
Canada  the  Company  suggested  to  the  Department  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  proved  to  be  the  preliminary  of  substantial  success: 

15  Memorandum  of  J.  W.  Lock  for  the  Alberta  Res.  Comm. 
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We  have  been  urged  by  public  bodies  and  representative  Canadians,  both. -in 
the  East  and  the  West,  to  continue  our  explorations  for  at  least  another  season. 
We  are  more  interested  in  the  discovery  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  in  Western 
Canada  than  any  other  Canadian  enterprise.  We  have  millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  refineries  located  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  They  are  all  dependent 
for  their  maintenance  upon  imported  crude  oil,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  signs 
of  exhaustion  of  the  American  fields  are  appearing,  and  the  world  is  facing  ah 
ultimate  shortage  of -petroleum,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  search 
for  oil  in  Canada’  be  continued  with  vigour  and  thoroughness.  .  .  . 

This  company  alone  in  the  past  year  was  forced  to  expend  a  sum  in  excess 
of  seven  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  American  exchange  with  which  to 
meet  its  obligations  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  crude  oil  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  South  America.  ...” 

Our  request  is  that  the  government  shall  agree  to  apply  forty  per  cent.  of', 
the  total  monies  expended  by  our  companies  up  to  the  31st  day  of  December,. 
1921,  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  on  geological  investigation,  exploration  work 
and  drilling  for  oil  .  .  .  in  settlement  pro  ta'nto  of  rentals  due  subsequent  to  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1921,  on  Crown  Lands  other  than  School  Lands,  which  we  realize 
must  be  paid  in  cash  under  lease  to  ouncompanies.  ;  ^  1 

In  respect  to  the  Northwest  Territories,  we  would  ask  that  our  expenditures 
to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1921,  .  .  .  may  apply  in  settlement  of  rentals 
until  the  discovery  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  t oj  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister.1*  I 


These  suggestions  were  substantially  embodied  in  the  Order-in- 
Council  of  December  ll,  1921.  What  were  termed  “excess  expendi¬ 
tures”  over  and  above  the  amount  of  rentals  for  Dominion  Larids 
could  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  le  lessee  and  applied  to  rentals  for 
petroleum  or  natural  gas  leases  in  any  location  on  Dominion  Lands. 


In  practice  the  government  so  applied  forty  per  cent. — eventually^ 
fifty  per  cent.— of  such  “excess  expenditures”.17  WithThe  discovery  , 
of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  no  further  rentalsdn  that  particular 
“group”  of  leases  were  to  be  defrayedffrom-theTexcess  expenditure” 
fund  of  the  Company.  In  effect  till  Department  was  bonusing.the 
prospecting  for  oil  in  the  interest^  of  national  policy,  with  little 
regard  for  revenues. 

A  final  regulation  in  October,  1927,  gave  the  widest  application  to 
this-  practice.  Much  of  the  expenditure  was  taking  place  upon 
locations  leased  from  the  railway  land  gra\ts  or  other  areas  alienated 
before  the  under-surface  mineral  rights  h«k£>een  reserved  by  the 
Crown.  Of  the  660  wells  drilled  in  the  province  cff’Afberta  from  1905 
to  1930,  some  460  had  been  drilled  on  Dominion  Lands,  and  201 


or  3489.650  of  their 
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lands  already  alienated.  It  was  conceded  that  both  were  serving 
the  same  national  purpose:  the  search1  for  a  Canadian -supply  of 
petroleum  products.  “Excess  expenditures”,  therefore,  on  private 
leases  -adjoining  locations  already  held  by  the  lessee  from  the 
•Dominion  could  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  “credits”  for  rentals 
from  Dominion  Lands.  Even  the  stipulation  relating  to  the  con¬ 
tiguity  of  the  private  and  Dominion  leases  was  frequently  waived 
in  practice.  It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  more  generous  national 
policy  for  the  preliminary  stages  of  so  precarious  an  industry.  It 
is  true,  as  the  Dysart  Commission  afterwards  reported,  that  “a 
provincial  administration  would  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  ...  a 
net  revenue  considerably  larger  than  that  which  the  Dominion, 
less  intent  upon,  revenue  purposes,  actually  derived.”18  Dominion 
policy,  on’  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  adapted  ve’ry  wisely 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  substantial  measure  of  success  that  has  since 
attended  the  development  of  both  petroleum  and  natural  gas  may 
fairly  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this  preliminary  en¬ 
couragement. 

The  long  quest  for  oil  in  commercial  quantities  passed  from  the 
prospecting  to  the  producing  stage  in  1924  when  “Royalite  4”,  a 
well  drilled  in  limestone  formation  on  lands  leased  from  the  C.  P.  R., 
“came  in”  in  Turner  Valley.  Few  incidents,  even  in  this  precarious 
industry,  illustrate  more  effectively  the  narrow  margin  between 
success  and  failure.  The  decision  had  been  reached,  the  instructions 
actually  issued,  to  abandon  “Royalite  No.  4”;  but  before  the  field 
party  received  them  the  well  “came  in”.  The  developments  since 
that  time  in  Turner  Valley  alone  had  already  reached  substantial 
proportions-when  the  transfer  took  place  to  provincial  control.  On 
private  leases — lands  with'under-rights  already  alienated — produc¬ 
tion  increased  rapidly  from  156,766  barrels  of  naphtha  (1925)  to 
365,935  in  1930  and  476,471  in  1931.  From  Dominion  Lands  the 
increase  was  still  more  rapid:  from  46,027  barrels  in  1927  to  948,104. 
in  1930.  From  1914  to  September,  1930,  the  total  from  Dominion 
Lands  was  1,461,916  barrels;  from  September  1930  to  August,  1934, 
under  provincial  administration,  the  production  from  Crown  lands 
in  Alberta  was  2,708,203  barrels.  The  corresponding  production 
from  private  leases 'was  1,294,530  barrels  from  1914  to  1930  and 
1,833,030  from  1930  to  1934:  a^total  output  from  both-sources  of 
7,297,679  barrels  of  naphtha,  valued  at  323,738,927.  The  total 
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production,  however,  of  crude  oil  from  Turner  Valley  to  August, 
1934,  was  still  in  the  prospecting  stage:  391,645  barrels  with  a  value 
of  31,091,133a® 

The  revenues  meanwhile  from  petroleum  and  natural  gas  on' 
Dominion  Lands  had  mounted  by  1930  to  a  total  of  $5,922,615,  ' 
with  16,219  leases  outstanding  at  that  time,  covering  an  area  of 
2,263,076  acres.  The  fact  that  further  revenues  of  about  34,500,000 
,  of  “excess  credits”  had  been  applied  to  government  leases  demon¬ 
strated  the  dominant  policy  of  the  Department  during  the  period  of 
Dominion  Lands;  and  thus  a  virtual  bonus  was  advanced  to  the 
industry  almost  equal  to  the  total  revenues  derived  from  it. 

In  thexvast  majority  of  leases,  arrears  of  rentals  had  accumulated 
by  1930  to  the  point  where  the  province  undertook  a  vigorous  policy 
of  collections  and  cancellations.  Leases  outstanding  August  31, 
1934  (Table  XXIII)  had  been  reduced  to  3,844  in  number  compris¬ 
ing  an  area  of  857,456  acres. 


Table  XXIII — Leases  for  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas,  1930-1934* 


Number 

Area  (.ere.) 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  leases  transferred  to  the 

Province . 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  leases  issued  by  the  Province 

18,863 

1,015 

19,878 

16,034 

3,844 

2,454,802 

261,626 

2,716,428 

1,858,971 

857,456 

Leases  cancelled  by  the  Province . 

Total  leases  in  operation,  August,  1934 . 

*  Alberta  Re..  Comm. 

■  6.  Water  Rights 

Remote  though  the  administration  of  water  powers  and  other 
water  rights-  may  be  from  the  general  purposes  of  this  survey,  a 
brief  outline  must  be  added  with  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  federal 
administration. 

Hydrometric  surveys,  investigations  for  the  use,  storage,  and 
utilization  of  available  water  supplies  in'the  Prairie  Provinces,  and 
the  administration  of  water  rights  for  irrigation,  drainage,  and  other 
purposes,  formed  an  important  function  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  under  the  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  and  Reclamation 
Service. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  here  in  detail  the  labyrinth  of 
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statutes  and  regulations  governing  these  varied  activities."  Almost 
from  the  outset  (1876)  lands  commanding  available  water  powers  , 
were  withdrawn  from  homestead  or  other  entry,  and  were  left  to 
administration  by  Order-in-Council  (1881,  44  Viet.,  c.  16).  In  the 
'Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1908  (s.  35)  the  transition  from  sale  to 
leasehold  was  formally  confirmed  in  Dominion  policy.  By  1915 
even  school  lands  had  been  brought  under  the  elaborate  regulations 
of  the  Water  Power  and  Reclamation  Branch.20  Lands  commanding 
water  powers  were  leased  for  a  term  of  21  years,  renewable  for  three 
consectitive  terms  of  21  years.  Rentals  were  adjustable'  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  and  rates  for  the  use  of  power  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners. 

In  1919  a  new  Dominion  Water  Power  Act  (c.  19)  brought  all 
such  developments  under  Dominion  control  as  works  “for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada” — a  provision  which  was  not  repealed  until 
the  transfer  to  provincial  control.  Rentals  were  made  subject  to 
revision  at  shorter  intervals  (ten  years)  after  the  initial  period  of 
twenty"  years  (regulation  48),  and  small  water  powers  were  ad¬ 
ministered  under  an  alternative  system,  involving  less  elaborate 
regulations  and  with  renewals  at  five-year  intervals  (regulation  91).21 

The  Water  Power  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
established  in  1911.  Developments  like  those  at  Horseshoe  Falls 
on  the  Bow  River  at  Calgary  (Calgary  Power  Company),  and  at  the 
Pinawa  Channel  (Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Company)  and  Point 
du  Bois  (Winnipeg  Hydro)  on  the  Winnipeg  River,  had  already 
taken  place;  but  the  range  of  activities  committed  to  the  Branch 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  record  in  Alberta.  A  power  and  storage 
survey  of  the  Bow  River  was  undertaken  in  1911  and  completed  in 
1913.  Grand  Rapids  on  the  Athabaska,  Rocky  Rapids  on  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  McLeod  River  (near  Edson),  Sturgeon  River  "and 
St.  Mary  River  were  surveyed  for  power  developments  in  1912-1913. 
The  C.  P.  R.  power  station  at  Lake  Louise  was  reconstructed  in 
1913,  and  the  plant  at  Kananaskis  Falls  on  Bow  River  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  following  year:  No  fewer  than  ten  surveys  of  power  and 
storage  sites  were  made  in  1913-1914,  fourteen  in  1914-1915,  and 
eleven,  including  the  Vermilion  Chutes  site  on  the  Peace  River,  in  ^ 
1915-1916.  The  work  of  the  Branch  was  restricted  during  the  war, 

20  Regulations  Governing  IFater  Power  Rights  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan.  Alberta  and 
the  Northwest  Territories  (Ottawa  1916). 

21  Dominion  IFater  Power  Act  ( Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1027:  Chap.  210)  and  Dominion  IFater 
Power  Regulations  Governing  IFater  Power  Rights  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  the  Northwest  Territories  (Ottawa-  1928). 
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but  by  1920  a  comprehensive  report  was  available  upon'  the  water 
power  resources  of  Alberta.  The  hydrometric  work  of  the  Reclama¬ 
tion  Service  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1919  was  also  transferred 
to  the  Water  Power  Branch  in  1920-192 1-.  In  1928  the  Calgary 
Power  Company  which  had  been -steadily  “expanding  its  transmis¬ 
sion  system  throughout  the  province  from  Edmonton  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Boundary”  began  the  construction  of  the  Ghost  site  power 
plant  on  the  Bow  River,  which  was  approaching  completion  when 
the  transfer  took  place  irv'1930.  Meanwhile  some  twenty-five 
drainage  projects/ covering  863,840  acres  had  been  surveyed  in 
Alberta  alone.  7 

Under  the  Dominion  Irrigation  Act  of  1898  (61  Viet.,  c.  35)  and 
its  amendments  a  vast  network  of  administration  with  regard  to  the 
surface  waters  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  northern  Mhmtoba 
was  assumed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.22  In  supervising 
not  only  the  surveys  of  available  water  supply  but  its  feasibility 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  other  uses,  it  was  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  Department  to  “assist  irrigation  development  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  short  of  carrying  out  any  actual  construction”.  At 
the  time  of  the  transfer  in  1930  no  fewer  than  ten  major  irrigation 
projects  were  in  operation  in  southern  Alberta,  with  water  rights 
secured  through  the  Department  under  the  provisions  ofUhe 
Irrigation  Act  (Table  XXIV). 

In  addition  to  these  major  projects,  approximately  300  irrigation 
water  licences  were  granted,  and  smaller  works  installed  Tor  the 
diversion  of  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  an  area  of  about  54,000  acres. 
Some  250  additional  licences  governed  the  diversion  af  water  for 
industrial,  municipal,  -and  domestic  uses.'  In  1917  a  “Duty  of 
Water”  experimental  stationveas  established  at  Brooks,^.  Under  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1919 'land  sales  for  reclamation  by  irrigation 
were  supervised  by  the  Reclamation  Service  which  was  amalga¬ 
mated,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Water  Power  Branch  in  1920. 
By  the  close  of  Dopiinion-Lands  administration  no  fewer  than  eleven 
other  irrigation  projects  had  been  investigated  and  surveyed,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  a  few  thousand  acres  to  the  Lethbridge  South¬ 
eastern  Irrigation  project  of  312,000  acres.  More  than  550,000 
acres  were  comprised  in  these  surveys.  (See  Fig.  32).' 

Hydrometric  surveys,  meanwhile,  were;;systematized,  with  fixed  " 
gauging,  stations  where  daily  records  of  flow  arid  discharge  were 
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regularly  computed.  These  records  were  made  available  each  year 
in  the  Annual  Hydrometric  Report  of  the  Department.  Boundary 
waters,  and  particularly  those  of  the  St.  Mary  and  Milk  River 
irrigation  supply  under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  were 
administered  under  regulations  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Joint  Commission  in  1921.  Jointly  operated  hydrometric 


Table  XXIV — Irrigation  Projects  in  Operation,  1930* 


Fkoihct 

Irrigable 

Project 

Irrigablf 

C.P.R.  Western  Section 

218,980 

Lethbridge  Northern  Irri- 

C.P.R.  Eastern  Section  .  . 
C.P.R.  Lethbridge  Section. . 

400,000 

89,000 

"gation  District . 

United  Irrigation  District. . 
New  West  Irrigation-Dis- 

101,340 

34,230 

Canada  Land  and  Irrigation 

Company . 

Taber  Irrigation  District.  .  . 

125,500 

21,570 

Magrath  Irrigation  District 
Raymond  Irrigation  Dis- 

■4,500 

6,980 

15,130 

T0TAL  . 

1,017,230 

•Alberta  Res.  Comm. 


stations  have  been  established  to  secure  the  interests  common  to 
both  countries  along  the  international  boundary.  Still  more  grati¬ 
fying  has  been  the  harmony"between  the  Dominion  and  the  Prairi.e 
Provinces.  Under  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Water  Power 
and  Reclamation  Service  Branch  a  degree  of  cooperation  and'  mutual 
benefit  between  federal  and  provincial  interests  was  developed  which* 
has  survived  the  transfer  of  the  natural  resources  to  provincial  -. 
control,  and  which  promises  its  maximum  utility,  perhaps,  under'' 
the  stress  of  drought  and  disaster  in  recent  years. 


CHAPTER  XII 


“THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  QUESTION”: 
THE  TRANSFER  OF  1930  ' 

I.  Premature  Expansion  and  a  Premature  Province 

THE  departure  from  normal  constitutional  procedure  in  ap¬ 
propriating  the  administration  of  public  lands  between  ,the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Alountains  was  forced  upon '.the 
new  Dominion  by  a  variety  of  forces  altogether  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  constituent  provinces.  For  sixty  years  Dominion 
Lands  contributed,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  public  lands  could 
contribute,  to  the  solution  of  these  paramount  national  problems; 
and  the  return  of  the  “natural  resources”  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
to  provincial  control  in  1930  marked  in  a  very  real  sense  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Confederation  as  originally  contemplated  in  1867. 

In  the  urgency  of  these  national  problems,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  United  States  was  perhaps  the  greatest  single  ingredient.  The 
expansion  of  the  republic  to  the  Pacific  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
'-vasive  influences  in  Canadian  politics.  For  the  United  States  it  was 
associated  with  domestic  issues  of  such  magnitude  that  the  nation 
was  finally  convulsed  by  them  into  civil  war.  From  the  Missouri 
Compromise  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  and  the  great  Homestead 
Act,  almost  every  stage  of  the  conflict  between  north  and  south  was 
registered  in  terms  of  westward  expansion.  Like  the  shirt  of  Nessus 
it  was  inescapable  in  the  nature  of  the  public  domain;  and  the  Union 
Paci£c,  followed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  in  1864,  was  regarded  as  a 
vindication  not  only  of  union  but  of  “manifest  destiny”  in  North 
America. 

\To  these  prodigious  factors  were  added  others  which,  however 
secondary  to  the  republic,  were  of  prime  importance  to  the  British 
proyinces.  In  the  proj§gss  of  civil  war,  “manifest  destiny”,  already 
a  pHpsible  body  of  doctrine  for  a  generation,  took  on  a  more  sinister 
meanjing.  Relations  with  the  British  provinc-es_were_the_worst  since 
the  War  of  1812.  Piecemcal'annexation  which  an  exuberant  young — 
nation  could  safely  leave  to  the  operation  of  a  peaceful  “manifest 
destiny  ’,  might  now  be  accomplished  “en  masse  by  the  immediate 
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will  of  man.”  For  the  West  this  prospect  was  so  obvious  and  so 
plausible  that  its  effect  upon  Canadian  policy  is  traceable  at  every 
stage  of  British  American  Union.  By  1857  it  was  conceded  that  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  if  left  to  its  own  resources,  would  only 
court  the  fate  of  Oregon.  Even  the  reorganization  of  the  Company 
under  the  International  Financial  Society  in  1863  failed  to  allay 
these  fears,  either  British  or  Canadian.  It  would  require  all  the 
resources  and  resourcefulness  of  Clear  Grit  and  Tory,  of  Grand 
Trunk  a-nd  Intercolonial,  of  the  Canadas  and  the  M'aritimes,  to 
safeguard  the  West.  Among  the  first  of  the  issues  committed  to 
George  Brown  in  his  lone  mission  to  London  after  the  “great 
coalition”  of  1864  was  the  westward  expansion  of  the  projected 
federation  to  the'Pacific.  A  transcontinental  Dominion  was  already 
forecast  in  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  of  1867  (s.  146),  and  the  first  parliament 
of  the  new  Dominion  set  itself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  making  good 
that  forecast. 

The  original  plan  of  1867  (B.  N.  A.  Act  of  1867,  s.  146)  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  union  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Newfoundland  as  new  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Even  for 
Rupert’s  Land  the  phrase  “subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act’J 
(s.  146)  was  held  to  have  made  its  organization  as  a  province 
obligatory.  Any  “new  constitution  for  the  North-West”,  wrote 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  “must  under  the  above  cited  section  have 
been  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act  oLUnion.”1  The 
significant  omission  of  this  phrase  from  the  Rupert’s  Land  Act, 
however,  opened  the  door,  as  we  have  seen  (Chapter  II,  section  1), 
not  only  to  an  empire  of  new  territory  five  times  the  area  of  the 
original  Dominion,  but  very  literally  to  a  new  imperial  role  for  the 
Dominion  itself.  Canada  ceased  to  be  a  federation  of  equal 
provinces,  each 'by  a  fundamental  section  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  of 

1867  vested  with  the  control  of  its  own  public  lands,  and  became 
an  empire  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  continent  as  a  colonial  appanage  of  its  own. 

Had  no  complications  arisen  at  Red  River  the  transfer  of  this 
vast  territory  to  the  new  Dominion  under  the  Rupert  s  Land  Act  of 

1868  and  the  Order-in-Council  of  1870  might  well  have  introduced 
a  period  of  territorial  development  unbroken  by  the  necessity  of 
provincial  reorganization  until  the  end  of  the  -century.  That,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  immediate  prospect  when  McDougall,  with  the 
"Act  for  th'e  Temporary  Government  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the 
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North-Western  Territory  when  united  with  Canada”  in  his  pocket, 
set  out  on  his  ill-fated  'mission  of  taking  over  the  new  empire  in 
1869.  No  difficulties,  political  or  constitutional,  seemed  imminent 
at  that  time;  and  it  was  not  until  Riel’s  emissaries  courteously  but 
firmly  escorted  McDougall  back  across  the  international  boundary 
that  another  prospect  began  to  develop  at  Red  River. 

The  main  current  of  the  Riel  Insurrection  is  negligible  for  this 
survey  except  in  its  bearing  upon  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands.  Here  its  results  were  immediate  and  far-reaching.  For  the 
French  Mdtis  and  clerical  interests  in  Assiniboia  a  little  Quebec  on 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River  seemed  necessary  if  their  rights  of 
language,  separate  schools,  and  even  survival  oh  the  land  itself, 
were  not  to  disappear  before  the  boasted  “march  of  the  new 
Dominion  to  the  Pacific”.  Safeguards  were  to  be  found  only  in 
statutory  guarantees  as  a  Canadian  province.  Beyond  question  the 
new  Province  of  Manitoba  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Riel  Insur¬ 
rection;  and  the  statutory  guarantees  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Manitoba  Act. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  local  tontrol  of  public  lands  was  one 
of  the  immediate  demands  not  only  of  the  French  M£tis  at  Red' 
River  but  of  every  interest  there,  English-speaking  and  French;'  in 
every  “list  of  rights”  wljjjch  appeared  during  the  Red  Rive¥  t|©hbles 
of  1869-1870.  It  was  to  be  found  in  the  primitivVlu^tlfaym  Up  by 
Riel  and  his  followers  on  December  1,  1869;  in  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  “list  of  rights”  (section  17)  discussed  in  detail  with  Com¬ 
missioner  Smith  at  the  famous  convention  at  Fort  Garry  in  Febru- 
ary7i~870;2  ;n  a  third  list  for  provincial  status  advocated  by  Riel  and 
his  associates;3  and  in  the  “secret  list”  which  formed  the  basis  for 
the  Manitoba  Act  in  the  discussions  of  April  and  May,  1870,  in 
Ottawa.4 

But  the  same  motives  which  had  prompted  the  subordination  of 
“Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North-Western  Territory”  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  new  Province  of  Manitoba.  The  purposes  qf  the 
Dominion,  said  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  discussing  the  Manitoba 
Bill,  could  be  effected  “only  by  carrying  out  that  policy'of'keeping 
the  control  of  the  lands  of  the  country  and  .  .  .  they  had  deter- 
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mined  to  do  so.”  The  M6tis  ^v€re  placated,  as  we  have  seen 
(Chapter  II,  section  5),  by  jffi'e  reservation  in  the  Manitoba  Act 
(33^Vict.,  c.  3,  s.  31),  ofM  ,400,000  acres  “for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  the  half-brp^cl  residents”.  But  the  public  lands  of  the 
province  were  to  be  ‘administered  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  the  purppses  of  the  Dominion”  (33  Viet.,  c.  3,  s.  30);  and  the 
doubtful  validity  (of  this  historic  enactment  was  repaired  by  the 
Imperial  B.  N.  A.  Act  of  1871,  confirming  the  Manitoba  Act  “for 
all  purposes  whatsoever”. 

The  historic  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in  the  administration 
of  Dominion  Lands  for  sixty  years)  are  here  to  be  found  in  their 
most  appropriate  context  (see  Chapter  II,  section  2).  The  national 
emergencies  of  1870  were  a  measure  of  their  immediate  importance. 

Several  of  these  were  Canadian  in  their  origin,  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  met  by  other  expedients  under  provincial  status.  The 
compensation  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  the  surrender  of 
Rupert’s  Land  to  the  Crown  had  devolved  at  last  upon  the  new 
Dominion.  In  1864  the  Company  had  advocated  a  Crown  Colony 
under  the  Colonial  Office  with-  the  retention  by  the  Company  of 
proprietary  rights  over  the  land.  The  rejection  of  this  project  by 
the  Colonial  Office — prompted  no  doubt  by  the  contemporary  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  absentee  proprietors  of  Prince  Edward  Island — was 
based  upon  the  historic  principle  that  since  the  concession  of 
responsible  government  “Colonists'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  look 
upon  the  land  revenues  as  legitimately  belonging  to  the  community.” 
The  Company,  more  than  willing  to  accept  compensation  “in  hard  - 
money”,  suggested,  as  late  as  1868,  the  sum  of  “one  million  sterling” 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  Rupert’s  Land  Bill  was  introduced 
in  that  year  it  seemed  that  for  Rupert’s  Land  as  for  Vancouver 
Island  in  1866  the  compensation  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  imperial  government.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
process  of  devolving  imperial  responsibilities  in*North  America 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  new  Dominion  had  become  an  accepted 
policy.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  was  .amended  by  the 
proviso  that  “no  Charge  shall  be  imposed  by  suefeterms  /g-pon  the 

Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom”; 'andThe^Donrinicm - 

discovered  with  some  dismay  that  it  was  necessary,either  to  forego 
the  transfer  for  another  session  or  compensate  infl6co  parentis  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  the  surrender  of  Rupert’s  Land  to  the 
Crown.  The  Company,  as  we  have  seen  (Chapter  X,  section  4), 
was  to  receive  £300,000  in  cash,  the  reservation  of  certain  blocks 
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of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their  posts,  and  one-twentieth  of  all  the 
land  in  the  fertile  belt.  And  thus  the  obligations  which  the  Dominion 
had  assumed  so  reluctantly  from  the  imperial  government  were  to 
be  defrayed — both  lands  and  cash — from  the  new  territory.  Under 
the  Manitoba  Act,  said  Macdonald,  “they  would  be  in  a  position  to 
obtain  repayment  of  the  disbursement  of  the  £300,000.  .  .  .  The 
expense  would  be  defrayed  by  that  means  instead  of  being  charged 
against  the  people  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.” 

The  two  major  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”,  however,  Were  less 
devious  in  their  origin,  and  reflected  directly  the  neighbourhood  of 
.the  United  States.  The  first  in  point  of  time  and  importance  was 
the*  necessity  of  building  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  on  British  soil  to 
counterbalance  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  south  of 
the  boundary.  By  1870,  it  is  true,  the  railway  land  grant  system 
was  already  being  discredited  in  the  United  States.  In  the  end  mot 
one  of  the  land  grant  railways  to  the  Pacific  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
receiver;  and  the  Great  Northern,  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
a  different  technique,  was  the  first  to  reach  Western  Canada  in  the 
branch  line  to  Winnipeg  in  1878.  In  1870,  however,  and  for  two 
decades  thereafter  in  Canada,  the  need  was  imperative  and  no  other 
resource  was  available.  “The  lands  of  Manitoba,”  said  Cartier  at 
the  Manitoba  Act,  “had  been  given  up  for  nothing”  and  could  be 
“used  for  the  construction  of  the  British‘Pacific  Railway  from  the 
East  to, the  West.”  The  people  of  Manitoba,  added  Macdonald, 
wished  Pto  have  all  the  land  within  the  boundary  as  in  other 
Provinces.  .  .  .  The  land  could  not  be  handed  over  to  them,  at 
•was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Dominion  to  have  possession, 
of  it,  for  the  Pacific  Railway  must  be  built  by  means  of  the  land 
through  which  it  had  to  pass.”  Fifteen  years,  later  the  Canadian 
government  still  regarded  “the  expenditure  in  construction  and 
cash  subsidy”  for  the  C.  P.  R.,  as  “an-  advance,  to  be  repaid  from 
the  lands.”5  In  1883,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  then  Minister  of  Railways, 
defended  the  policy  with  his  customary  candour: 

_Xhe_Lnlerests-of-tWs-eau n li y  demand  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  should 
be  made  a  success.  .  .  .  Are  the  interests  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  Canada?  I  say,  if  it  is  necessary,  yes. 

Despite  the  “land-lock”  of  railway  reserves  and  the  “monopoly 
clause”  of  the  C.  P.  R.  charter,  the  province  was  not  disposed'  to 
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quarrel  with  this  policy  or  with  the  emergency  which  made  it  im¬ 
perative.  But  the  cost,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  kingdom  of  railway 
land  grants  the  size  of  England;  and  the  railway  land  grant  system 
survived  until  1894,  with  results  both  good  and  bad  for  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  Western  Canada. 

The  second  of  the  dominant  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  to  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  has  already  been  traced  in  greater 
detail  (Chapter  II,  section  2).  “It  would  be  injudicious,”  said 
Macdonald,  “to  have  a  large  province  which  would  have  control 
over  lands  and  might  interfere  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  .  .  .  The  land  regulations  of  the  Province  might  be 
obstructive  to  immigration.  All  that  vast  territory  should 'be  for 
purposes  of  settlement  under  one  control  and  that  the  Dominion 
legislature.”  In  the  free-homestead  system,  appropriated  as  a 
national  necessity  from  the  United  States,  the  Dominion  developed 
a  technique  of  its  own  to  produce  customs  revenues  for  the  federal 
government  and  traffic  for  the  railways.  Parliament  “pledged  its 
faith  to  the  world  that  a  large  portion  of  those  lands  shouldJi.e  set 
apart  for  free  homesteads  to  all  incoming  settlers.”8  After  the  pass- 
1  ing  of  the  railway  land  grant  system  the  free  homestead  becameMn 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory  the  staple  of  land  settlement  for  Western 
Canada.  For  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  1905  as  for  Manitoba 
in  1870  it  remained  one  of  the  dominant  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”. 
“Instead  of  administering  these  lands  for  the  purpose  of  settle¬ 
ment,”  said  Clifford  Sifton,  the  ne-jv  provinces  might  “administer 
them  for  purposes  of  revenue.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  done  which 
would  more  certainly  imperil  a  successful  settlement  policy  upon 
which  the  greatness  and  increase  in  the  financial  strength  and 
resources  of  Canada  depend,  than,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
allow  the  public  lands  of  the  prairie  provinces  to  pass  from  the 
control  of  the  Dominion  government.”7  Here  as  in  the  railway  land 
grant  policy  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  were  frankly 
to  Be  subordinated  to  the  national  interests  of  Canada.  If  the  rail- 
.  way  land  grant  dominated  lEfi  first, -peHod-of-piOfteer  settfemenT~to~ 
•  1894,  the  free  homestead,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  the  staple  of  that 
phenomenal  decade  and  a  half  of  land  settlement  which  added 
nearly  a  million  to  the  population  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  With 
the  completion  of  these  two  major  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”, 
the  return  of  the  remaining  resources  to  provincial  control  became 

8  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1885,  No.  61. 

,  '  7  Debates  of  The'.House  of  Commons,  Canada,  1905,  p.  3096. 
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feasible;  and  if  the  cycle  of  Dominion  Lands  is  to  be  measured  by 
standards  of  national  statesmanship  it  is  fair  to  add  that  those 
standards  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  emergencies  that  were 
admittedly  abnormal. 

'  2.  Poverty  and  Provincial  Rights ,  1870-1905 

The  plight  of  the  new  Province  of  Manitoba,  caught  between  the 
successful  but  inglorious  insurrection  of  1869  and  the  acquisitive 
policy  of  the  new  Dominion,  was  accentuated  by  the  generous  terms 
which  the  Dominion  soon  made  with  the  still  newer  provinces  of 
British  Golumbia  (1871)  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (1873). 

With  British  Columbia  the  parallel  was  too  close  for  dispute,  and 
the  contrast  was  complete.  Vancouver  Island  like  Ru.pdrt’s  Land 
had  been  held  by  the  Company  in  fee  simple,  and  the  Company 
had  been  compensated  for  its  surrender  to  the  Crown  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  £57,500  by  the  imperial  government.  When  the  Crown, 
colony  of  British  Columbia  was  created  by  the  union  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  mainland,  and  “terms  of  union”  with  Canada  came 
under  discussion,  the  control  of  public  lands  was  never  in  question. 
There  as  m  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  it  became  the  chief 
source  of  provincial  revenues.  When  the  building  of  a  trans¬ 
continental  railway  appeared  (section  11)  among  the  fundamental 
“terms  of  union”,  the  Dominion  agreed  to  compensate  the  province 
for  the  “railway  belt”  which  the  province  agreed  “to  convey  to  the 
Dominion  Government,  in  trust  ...  in  furtherance  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  said  Railway”: 

In  consideration  of  the  land  to  be  so  conveyed  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the 
said  Railway  the  Dominion  Government  agrees  to  pay  to  British  Columbia,  from 
the  date  of  the  Union,  the  sum  of  3100,000  per  annum,  in  half-yearly  payments 
in  advance.8 

This  sum  which  is  still  an  annual  charge  against  the  Dominion 
was  paid  from  the  date  of  the  Union  in  1871,  ten  years  before  the_ 
Tands"  were  coff  vey^ch^rn-t-ru  stU,  -toMicTJonrirfiom  Eessthan  1,350 
acres,  as  we  have  seen  (Table  IV),  were  used  in  railway  land  grants 
from  the  British  Columbia  “railway  belt”;  and  since  the  lands  so 
•transferred  “in  trust”  to  the  Dominion  were  not  used  for  the  purpose 
of  the  trust,  the  province  has  since  applied  to  have  the  acreage 
which  remained  unalienated  returned  to  provincial  control.  A 
royal  commission  has  confirmed  their  claim,  and  the  residue  of  the 

8  Sessional  Paper,  of  Canada 


a,  1871,  No.  18,  p. 
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“railway  belt”,  including  the  “Peace  River  Block”  which  the  ' 

-  Dominion  had  accepted  (1883)  in  lieu  of  part  of  it; -has 'reverted  to 
provincial  administration.  In  1871  the  population  of  Manitoba 
was  largjer  than  the  white  population  of  British  Columbia.  .The  ' 
claims  of  Manitoba  in  1881  for  compensation  “in  lieu  of  lands”  were 
based  upon  the  British  Columbia  precedent,  and  the^amount  of 
3100,000  as  in  British  Columbia  found  its  way  into  the  “better 
terms”  of  1885. 

The /contrast  with  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873  was  still  more 
apposite,  since  the  Dominion,  in  the  terms  conceded  for  the  settle- 
nje-nt  of  “the  land  question”,  was  assuming  obligations  which  ad- 
'mittedly  were  ivot  hers.  Practically  the  whole  province  had  been 
granted  in  a  single  day  (1767)  to  absentee  proprietors.  For  a 
century  “the  eternal  land  question”  dominated  the  politics  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  When  the  movement  to  escheat  these  estates 
definitely  failed,  the  province  undertook  to  buy  back  many  of  them 
by  Land  Purchase  Bills,  transferring  them  in  fee  simple  to  small 
holders.  Of  the  total  area  of  1,390,720  acres,  some  457,000  acres,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  colony,  had  been  purchased  in  this  way 
by  1873.  An  imperial  commission,  with  Joseph  Howe  as  chairman, 
had  brought  in  an  exhaustive  report  advocating  the  principle  of 
compulsory  sale  or  arbitration,  and  an  imperial  loan  to  finance  the 
project.  The  issue  was  still  unsettled  at  the  time  of  Confederation, 
and  the  settlement  of  “the  land  question”  became  the  first  issue  of 
the  day. 

Protracted  negotiations  resulted  at  last  in  the  entrance  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  into  Confederation  in  1873.  The  Dominion  first 
undertook  to  secure  for  P.  E.  I.  from  the  imperial  government  “fair 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Crown  lands”,  or  in  default  of  this  to 
pay  from  the  Dominion  Treasury  a  lump  sum  of  3800,000  “as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  Crown  lands.”  This  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Islaqd  legislature,  though  it  was  conceded  that 
“the  Dominion,  from  whom  the  Island  has  received  no, injury  .  .  . 
is  required  to  assume  a  duty  which,  clearly,  is  not  hers.”9  In  the 
end  the  terms  of  1873  provided :  (a)  a  subsidy  of  34-5,000  per  annum' 
(the  interest  on  a  sum  of  3900,000)  in  perpetuity  from  the  Dort^.nion'^'" 
“in  lieu  of  the  lands  thus  granted  by  the  Crown”  and  in  default^ 
“revenue  from  that  source”;  anxd  (b)  the  loan  of  various  sums  from 
time  to  time  not  to  exceed  3800,000  for  the  expropriation  of  the 
remaining  lands  (some  380,000  acres)  from  the  proprietors.  These 

9  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada ,  1870,  No  31,  pp.  7,  9. 
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lands  in  turn  were  sold  to  small  holders,  and  more  than  reimbursed 
the  province  for  the  sums  borrowed  from  the  Dominion.  The  first 
adjustment  “in  lieu  of  lands”  in  Manitoba  in  1882 — twelve  years 
after  the  Manitoba  Act— was’ 345,000  a  year  “as  is  done  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.” 

To  this  practice  of  provincial  control  of  public  lands,  Manitoba 
became  for  more  than  a  generation  the  one  exception  among  the 
Canadian  provinces!  A  premature  province— a  scattered  popula¬ 
tion  of  11,000  people  caught  in  the  eddy  of  a  premature  but  impera¬ 
tive  national  policy — was.thrust,  by  the  operation  of  a  single  statute, 
from  primitive  Hudson’s. Bay  paternalism  into  the  full  responsibi¬ 
lities  of  self-government.  Without  public  lands  and  with  no  com¬ 
pensation  in  lieuoof  lands,  it  was  necessary  to  “make-bricks  without 
straw.”  There  were  elements  of  humour  in  the  symptoms  of  fiscal 
poverty.  The  legislature  met  in  a  private  house..  The  feud  be¬ 
tween  Winnipeg  and  Selkirk  to  become  the  capital  of  the  new 
province  was  thought  to  have  been  decided  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  court-house  in  Winnipeg.  One  of  the  early  premiers  of  the 
prbvince  lamented?E}iat  the  provincial  revenues  were  “not  enough  to 
run  a  decent  hotel”.  The  Legislative  Council  was  abolished  because 
the  province  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  sessional  indemnity  of 
seven  councillors^  at  3300  per  annum.  The  economy,  as  it  happened, 
was  dictated  from  Ottawa.  A  temporary  addition  of  326,000  was 
made  to  the  federal  subsidy  for  cost  of  government  for  five  years 
from,  1876  to  1881,  on  condition  that  the  constitution  of  the  province 
should  be  “simplified  and  cheapened  by  the  abolition  of  the  second 
chamber.”10  To  the' grim  humour  of  those  early  days,  Edward 
Blake  once  added  a  more  serious  note  of  “gre*it  and  melancholy 
privation”. 

Measured  by  the  regular  federal  subsidy  “for  cost  of  government” 
to  all  the  provinces  the  per  capita  subsidy  to  Manitoba  was  not  un¬ 
generous:  in  1871  it  was  32.66  as  against  67  cents  for  Quebec,  64 
'TsratT'for  Ontario,  3T72DTor  New  Brunswick^  and  3L21  for  Nova 
Scotia.11  For  British  Columbia  however  it  was  35.90;  and  none 
could  seriously  compare  the  per  capita  “cost  of  government”  of  a 
primitive  frontier  community .  with  that  of  old  and  populous 
provinces,  with  public  buildings  and  permanent  institutions  long 
established  under  genferations'of  colonial  development  and  'subse¬ 
quent  self-government?.  There  was  scarcely  a  year  from  1870  to  1885 

10  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1876,  fto.  36. 

11  Department  of  Finance,  April  2,  1929,  Man.  Ren.  Commission.  ' 
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when  Manitoba  was  not  fiscally  dependent  upon  the  Dominion. 
With  no  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  for  twelve  years 
with  no  compensation  “in  lieu  of  lands”,  the  province  relied  upon 
perennial  pilgrimages  to  Ottawa  at  a  time  (1880)  when  Nova  Scotia 
derived  about  eighty  per  cent,  and  New  Brunswick  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  strictly  prpvincial  revenues  from  their  public  lands.  For 
many  years  the  very  process  of  settlement  burdened  the  provincial 
government  with  almost  intolerable  obligations,  and  forced  the 
creation  of  premature  municipalities  “at  a  period  in  her  history 
much  earlier  than'in  that  of  any  other  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada.”12 
More  than  once  the  last  fiscal  resource  of  the  provincial  treasurer 
proved  to  be  an  advance  on  the  School  Fund  or  on  the  debt  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  Province. 

The  first  successful  movements  for  provincial  rights  in  respect 
of  public  lands  in  1881  and  1884  owed  their  success,  no  doubt,  to  the 
unanswerable  precedents  of  British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island: 

The  policy  of  Canada  towards  Manitoba  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  .  .  . 
for  while  we  find  British  Columbia  enjoying  all  the  privileges  conferred  on  the 
other  Provinces  .  .  .  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  had  no  public  domain, 
when  entering  Confederation,  receiving  an  annual  allowance  .  .  .  /ilausc  30  of 
the  Manitoba  Act  provides  that  all  ungranted  and  waste  lands  in  the  Province 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Crown  and  administered  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion.  ... 

The  necessary  expenditure  of  the  Province  has  been  augmented  without 
any  corresponding  revenue.13 

It  was  in  reply  to  these  claims  that  the  Dominion  government 
announced  for  the  first  time“their  willingness  to  allow  Manitoba  at 
the  rate  of  345,000  a  year  as  is  done  in  Prince  E,dward  Island,  in 
lieu  of  lands.” 

A  second  adjustment  with  Manitoba  was  made  in  1885  as  a 
result  of  fiscal  difficulties  which  threatened  to  bring  the  government 
"oTtHe' province" to  a  standstill,  “fomd-lock”  and  the  “monopoly 
clause”  of  the  C.  P.  R.  charter  added  fuel  to  the  conflict  of  local 
faction.  What  with  School  Lands  (sections  11  and  29),  Hudson’s 
Bay  lands  (sections  8  and  three-quarters  of  26),  and  railway  land 
grants  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”, 
nearly  five-ninths  of  every  township  (Fig.  8)  were  reserved,  and 
complicated,  like  the  Clergy  Reserves  of  Upper  Canada,  the  building 

12  Rcport  of  Executive  Council  of  Manitoba,  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada ,  1883,  No.  108,  pp.  9-12. 

13  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1882,  No.  82a. 
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of  roads,  schools,  and  bridges  for  the  rest.  The  expedients  resorted 
to  even  by  purchasers-of  C.  P.  R.  lands  to  evade  taxation  by  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  tax-exemption  granted  to  the  Company  for  twenty 
years  were  soon  to  become  chronic  “grievances”  in  Western  Canada. 
In  1887  no  fewer  than  54,240  acres  in  a  single  municipality  were  not 
taxable.14  The  “monopoly  clause”  of  the  C.  P.  R.  charter16  was  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Dominion  by  the  disallowance  of  provincial  charters 
until  pitched  battles  between  rival  “construction  gangs”  were  nar¬ 
rowly  averted.  Here  as  in  the  western  states  political  and  financial 
factions  added  to  the  confusion.  When  Premier  Norquay  finally 
claimed  for  Manitoba  (1884)  “the  control,  management  and  sale 
of  the  public  lands  within  its  limits,  for  the  public  uses  thereof  .  .  . 
and  to  receive  from  the  Dominion  Government  payment  for  the 
lands  already  disposed  of  by  them  within  the  Province”,  he  was 
confronted  at  Ottawa  with  the  federal  expenditures  not  only  for 
surveys  and  administration  but  for  the  compensation  to  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  for  the  surrender  to  the  Crown,  for  “the  moneys 
granted  in  annuities  to  the  Indians”,  and  for  the  Wolseley  Expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Riel  Insurrection.  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell  who 
introduced  the  resolution  for  “the  terms  of  1885”  in  the  House  of 
Commons  reaffirmed  the  policy  of  the  Dominion:  “The  large  ex¬ 
penditure  which  has  been  made  by  the  Dominion  Government  in 
aid  of  railways  in  that  Province  and  the  fact  that  they  were  pledged 
to  the  world  that  the  homestead  system  should  prevail  in  that 
country  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
Dominion  in  retaining  control  of  those  lands.”19 

The  terms  ©f  1885"  provided  the  “settlement”  which  prevailed 
until  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Manitoba  in  1912:  (a)  the 
345,000  which  had  been  allowed  in  1882  “as  is  done  in  Prince 
Edward  Island, .in  lieu  of  lands”  was  increased  to  3100,000  a  year 
as  in  British  Columbia  for  the  “railway  belt”;  (b)  the  “swamp 
lands”  (see  Chapter  XI,  section  1)  were  to  be  “transferred  to  the 

- — - PrevtnetaLGcrvermTreiTrand  inure  wholly  to  its  benefit”;  (c)  150, 000~ 

acres  “of  fair  average  quality”  were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  University 
of  Manitoba;  (d)  and  “if  such  modified  agreement  is  not  accepted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  at  its  next  session 
as  a  full  settlement  of  all  questions  discussed,  it  shall  become  null 

“  Mr.  Watson  for  Marquette  in  Debates  of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  Canada,  1887,  p.  222. 

Parliament  to  be  constructed  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  any  point  at  or  near  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  except  such  lines  as  shall  run  south-west;  nor  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  latitude  49.” 

14  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada.  1885,  2789-90. 
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and  void/’17  The  “finality  clause”  brought  a  storm  of. protest;  the 
agreement  finally  passed  in  Manitoba  at  six  o’clock  in.  the  'morning 
after  one  of  the  stormiest  sessions  'in  the  history  of  the  legislature. 
The  vicissitudes  through  which  all  of  these  terms  have  since  passed 
must  be  not6d  in  another  context:  the  subsidy  in  lieu  ofJands  has 
been  changed  twice,  provisions  relating  to  _the  “swamp'’  lands” 
have  been  “settled”  three  times,  the  university  grant  was  charged 
back  updn  the  province  at  $2  per  acre  in  1912,-und  the;  “finality 
clause”  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  destroyed  Hon.  John  Nprquay 
and  his  party  in  Manitoba.  “  - 

It  was  during  this  contest  fof  “better  terms”  that  the'Dominion, 
reinforced  its  policy  by  developing  the  “purchase”'  theory  of" 
Rupert’s  Land,  based  upon  the  administration  of  the  public  domain 
in  the  United  States.  Manitoba,  like  the  vast'teiri.tpry  added  to  the 
republic  by  the  Louisiana  and  Gadsden  and  Alaska  purchases,  had 
been  “purchased”  from  the  Hudson’^  Bay  Company:  “the  whole  of 
Manitoba  was  acquired  by  purchase' from  the~Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  and  thus  became  the  property  of  the  Dominion,  and  stands 
really  ...  in  the  same  position  as  Jands  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  which,  are  not'given  to  new  States  as  these  new  States 
are  created,  but  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States.”18  In  the 
terms  of  1885  the  doctrine  was  elaborated  in  greater  detail,  with 
direct  results  that  are  obvious  in  the  provisions  with  ’regard  to 
university  and  swamp  lands:  “the  Federal  Government-of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  rigidly  retains  the  public  lands  of  the  States 
except  those  it  may  appropriate  for  special  purposes,  allotting  to  the 
State  only  swamp  lands  which,  when  drained,  became  a  source  of 
profit.”19  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  explore  here  these  plausible 
analogies  which  did  service  in  many  devious  ways  until  the  claims 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  as  a  prelude  to  their  finaTsettlement  in 
1930,  were  based  squarely  upon  constitutional  rights  developed  in' 
the  original  provinces  of  Canada.  It  was  forgotten  that  these 
principles  had  been  vindicated  by  -the  Canadian  provinces  them¬ 
selves  in  rheTcBievement-of-:'responsible-gov.erniri_e__nt;..that  they  had 

been  confirmed  in  section  109  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  of  1867  itself  for 
the  original  provinces,  and  had  been  extended  by  the  terms  of  union 
to  British  Columbia  “as  if  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia  ha,d  been 

17  popc  to  Norquay,  January  10,  1885,  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  1885,  No.  61. 

:s  Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  82a.  For  the  “purchase  theory"  see  Chester  Martin,  The 

Natural  Resources  Question  (Winnipeg-  King’s  Printer,  1920)  Chapter  III. 

( 19  Op.  e^JSSSrNo.  61.  ^  ' 
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one.  of  the  Provinces  originally  united  by  the  said  Act”;20  that 
proprietary  rights  in  Prince  Edward  Island  had  been  redeemed  from 
absentee  proprietors  to  become  the  “property”  not  of  Canada  but 
of  Prince  Edward  Island;  that^the  compensation  to  the  Hudson’s 
-Bay  Company,  had  been  paid  (under  duresse  by  Canada)  for  the 
surrender  of  Rupert’s  Land  to  the  Crown  on  June  22,  1870,  while 
the  transfer  to  Canada  on  July  15,  1870,  had  conveyed  no  more 
“property”  to  the  Dominion  in  Manitoba  than  in  Vancouver 
Island  which  had  passed  through  the  same  process';  that  the  “North- 
Western  Territory”  beyond  the  chartered  territory  of  Rupert’s 
Land  had  never  been  the  “property”  even,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  its  transfer  to  Canada  in  1870  involved  no  com¬ 
pensation  whatever;  that  every  feature  of  the  transfer  of  1870  had 
been  carried  out  with  scrupulous  regard  for  sound  constitutional 
procedure;  and  that  Manitoba  became  (as  it  continued  for  thirty- 
five  years)  the  only  exception  to  this  practice  in  the  British  Empire 
after  the  concession  of  responsible,  government.  As  late  as  1905  the 
analogies  from  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  reappeared  in 
the  controversy,  and  the  “purchase”  theory  was  invoked  at  inter¬ 
provincial  conferences  as  late  as  1918  to  imply  the  “property”  rights 
of  the  other  provinces  in,  the  public  lands  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  and  Alberta.  The  first  effective  step,  as  we  shaljtsee,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  “Natural  Resources  Question”  was  to  rescue  the 
issue  from  interprovincial  conferences  and  negotiate’Yts  settlement 
between  the  Dominion  as  such  and  the  Prairie  ^Provinces,  them¬ 
selves. 


3.  New  Provinces  and  New  Subsidies  “in  Lieu  of  Lands” 

The  creation  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  1905  raised  anew 
the  administration  of  public  lands,  but  raised-  it  fortunately  above 
the  desperate  “haste  and  inadvertency”  which  had  accompanied  the 
Manitoba  Act.  Opinion  for  a  time  was  divided  upon  the  issue.  Sir 
Frederick  Haultain— leader  at  that  time  of  the  territorial  legis¬ 
lature — may  fairly  be  called,  after  Premier  Norquay,  the  Nestor  of 
“provincial  rights”  in  respect  of  public  lands.  Sir  Robert. Borden 
Jhe__claims  of  “constitutional 


right”,  though  his  own  administration  after  1911  and  the  con¬ 
temporary  Conservative  government  of  Manitoba  both  subscribed, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  the  “Saskatchewan  terms”  of  1905  by  applying 

20  Op.  etc..  1871.  No.  18. 
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them  to  Manitoba  in  1912  pending  the  return  of  the  resources  to 
provincial  control. 

In  1905  the  continuation  of  federal  control  af  public  lands  fairly 
won  the  day.  The  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  were  no  longer 
railway  land  grants — for  these,  except  for  the  Hudson  Bay  railway, 
were  abandoned  in  1894 — but  free  homesteads,  the  key,  as 'it  was 
thought,  to  the  “successful  settlement  policy  upon  which  the  great¬ 
ness  and  increase  in  the  financial  strength  and  resources  of  Canada 
depend.”21  Administration  for  purposes  of  revenue  by  the  provinces 
would  imperil  these  prospects.  Administration  “by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  Canada”  was  still  retained, 
therefore,  in'  the  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  Acts  {3  &  4  Edw.  VII, 
c.  3,  s.  21  and  3  .&  4  Edw.  VII,  c.  42,  s.  21),  but  the  necessity  for 
■•“compensation”  was  frankly  recognized;22  and  the  way  in. which 
that  “compensation”  was  devised  proved  the  most  significant  in¬ 
gredient,  perhaps,  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  “Natural  Resources 
Question”.23 

The  basis  of  “c.ompensation”  was  ingenious  and  significant.  The 
Dominion  might  have  compensated' the  provinces  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  might  have  paid  the  provinces  a  flat  rate  per  acre  as  the 
lands  were  alienated.  But  the  objections  to  this  method  were 
obvious.  The  maximum  of  compensation  would  come  while  the 
population  was  at  its  minimum;  it  would  decrease  as  the- population 
increased  and  would  cease  entirely  just  when  the  province  needed 

,  S1  Clifford  Sifton  in  Debates  of  House  of  Commons,  Canada,  1905,  p.  3096. 
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it  most.  The  scheme  finally  devised  was  to  fund  at  the  outset  the 
compensation  for  lands  which  the  Dominion  proposed  to  use  for 
national  purposes.  Both  area  and  price,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat 
arbitrary — twenty-five  million  acres  in  each  province  and  3L50 
per  acre — since  the  area  mentioned  in  the  Act  was  scarcely  one-fifth 
the  area  of  either  province.  Evefi  in  1905,  it  would  seem,  the 
“purposes  of  Canada”  were  not  to  administer  the  lands  indefinitely.  •- 
Once  this  “compensation  fund”  of  337,500,000  was  fixed,  the  whole 
basis  of  acreage  and  prj.ce  was  dropped  and  a  sliding  scale  of  interest, 
adjusted  to  the  population,  was  applied  to  the  compensation  fund. 
From  250,000  to  400,000  of  population  the  nfte  was  to  be  one  per 
cent,  or  3375,000;  it  was  to  be  oh^4ndy6:rre-half  per  cent,  from 
400,000  to  800,000;  two  per  cent.  800,000.  to  1,200^000;  and 

thereafter  three  per  cent,  or  31,125,000.  In  this  way  the  gross 
acreage  and  valuation  basis  was  transformed>  to  an  interest  and 
population  basis — the  high  voltage,  so  to  speak,  of  rapid  alienation 
and  compensation  was  transformed  first  of  all  into  low  voltage, 
suitable  for  the  small  population,  to  be  “stepped  up”  into  higher 
voltage  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  needs  of.  the  province.  The 
schedule  of  financial  terms  .in  the  Acts  of  1905  represented,  there¬ 
fore,  not  a  capital  compensation  but  an  interest  payment  upon  this 
compensation  fund  which  the  Dominion  proposed  to  grant  in  return 
for  lands  retained  for  the  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”.  By  1928 
these  purposes  had  been  achieved,  for  it  was  conceded  that  the  free- 
homestead  system  had  then  performed  its  function;  and  since  the 
lands  so  disposed  of  had  been  alienated  in  perpetuity  it  was  fair 
and  just  that  the  schedule  of  interest  payments  should  also  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  perpetuity;  while  the  resources  in  which  the  Dominion 
was  no  longer  interested  for  the  original  “purposes  of  the  Dominion” 
were' to  revert  to  the  provinces.. 

In  1912  the  Saskatchewan  terms  of  1905  were  applied  to  Manitoba 
and  made  retroactive  to  1908.  No  wider  range  of  acquiescence  by 
political  parties  could  perhaps  be  found  than  that  accorded  at  one 
time  or  another  to  the  terms  of  1905.,  They  were  passed  by  the 
Liberal  administration  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier;  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Liberal-administrations  of  Alberta  and' Saskatchewan;  claimed  at 
once  by  the  Conservative  administration  of  Sir  Rodmond  Roblin  in 
Manitoba;  conceded  to  Manitoba  in  1912  by  the  Conservative  a'd- 
1  ministration  of  Sir  Robert'Borden;  accepted  as  the  basis  of  claim 
by  all  three  Prairie  Provinces — t'Wo  Liberal  and  one  Conservative — 
in  1913;  underwritten  by  the  Turgeon  Commission  in  1929  in 
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effecting  a  final  settlement;  and  carried  mto  effect  by  the  Bracken 
government  of  Manitoba  and  the  Liberal  administration  of  tKe 
Dominion  in  1930.  The  same  basis/was  accepted  by  the  Farmer 
government  of  Alberta  and  the  Conservative  government  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  though  special  claims  of  both  provinces  have  since  been 
submitted  to  commissions  for/further  adjustment.  The  “Saskatche¬ 
wan  terms”  of  1905  have  thus  formed  the  basis  for  a  settlement  of 
the  issue  in  all  three  or  :he  Prairie  Provinces  upon  substantially 
the  same  terms. 

One  curious  anomaly  survived  the  application  of  the  “Saskatche¬ 
wan  terms”  to/Manitoba  in  1912,  until  it  was  removed  by  the 
Turgeon  Copfrnission  and  settlement  of  1930.  It  was  stipulated 
•"that  the  swamp  lands  and  their  proceeds,  together  with  the  uni- 
versitvdands  (150,000  acres  at  $ 2  per  acre)  in  the  “better  terms”  of 
1885/^nould  revert  to  the  federal  government  before  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  schedule  of  subsidies  “in  lieu  of  lands”  could  be  extended  to 

Lgnitoba.  In  effect  this  proved  to  be  the  confiscation  of  more  than 
half  the^Bmen-t^rmsILof  1885.24  From  1895,  when  the  swamp 
lands  were  first  offered  for  sale,~untibl912,  some  848,000  acres  had 
been  sold  for  33,189,167,  with  net  proceeds, 'after-deducting  costs 
of  selection,  drainage,  administration,  and  sale,  of  $2,769,856.~These 
net  proceeds  (along  with  the  remaining  swamp  lands  and  the  value 
of  150,000  acres  of  university  lands  at  $2  per  acre)  were  returned 
-  to  the  Dominion  and  charged  back  upon  the  province  in  the  form  of 
a  deduction  of  3153,492.82  from  the  annual  subsidy  “in  lieu  of 
lands”.26  It  was  not  until  1930,  as  a  result  of  the  Turgeon  Com¬ 
mission,  that  Manitoba  became  entitled  to  the  full  schedule  as  out¬ 
lined  in  1905. 

For  the  territory  added  (by  the  same  statute)  to  the  province  in 
1912  by  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  to  Hudson  Bay  the  public 
lands  were  still  to  be  “administered  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  the  purposes  of  Canada”  (2  Geo.  V,  c.  32,  ss.  5  and  6).  The 
purpose  of  that  measure,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  had 
been  “to  place  Manitoba  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.,  So  far  as  I  can  comprehend  the  situation” it  did  not 
mean  more  than  this.”26  Equality  with  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada  was  another  matter;  and- the  Prairie  Provinces,  presenting 

24  jS2.769.856  in  net  proceeds  from  swamp  lands  and  1,170,885  acres  still  unalienated,  as  compared 
with  £2/00,000  from  the  rcRular  subsidy  “in  lieu.o.Uands”  from  1885  to  1908 

26  Until *1930  the  subsidy  “in  lieu  of  lands”  for  Manitoba  was  £409,007.18  instead  of  £562,500  as  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  for  the  same  schedule. 

26  Sir  Robert-  Borden  to  Premier  Scott,  Jan.  9,  1913. 
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for  the  first  time  a  united  front,  addressed  _to  Sir  Robert  Borden  in 
December,  1913,  an  historic  proposal :27 

that  the  financial  terms  already  arranged  between  the  Provinces  and  the  Do¬ 
minion  as  compensation  for  lands  should  stand  as  compensation  for  lands  already 
"alienated  for  the  general  benefit, of  Canada,  and  that  all  lands  remaining  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  respective  Provinces,  with' all  natural  resources  included, 
be  transferred  to  the  said  Provinces. 

From  this  point  the  movement  for  the  transfer  of  the  “natural 
resources”  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  to  provincial  control  was  fairly 
launched.  The  terms  of  the  final  settlement  in  1930  will  be  found  a 
remarkable  commentary  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton 
in  the  terms  drafted  for  the  joint  memorandum  of  December,  1913. 

4.  The  Transfer  of  1930:  the  Manitoba  Settlement 

The  decade  from  the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Acts  witnessed 
the  settlement  of  an  agricultural  frontier,  perhaps  the  last  agri¬ 
cultural  frontier  in  North  America  to  be  settled  by  that  remarkable 
series  of  mass  migrations  across  the  continent.  From  1901  to  1911 
the  population  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  increased  by  nearly  a 
million,  many  thousands  of  them  attracted  from  previous  “fron¬ 
tiers”  in  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1911,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Alberta,  though  approving  the  “reasons  of  high  public  policy” 
which  prevailed  in  1870  and  1905 — “the  policy  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  relating.to  the  public  domain  rfiay  be  conceded  to  have  been 
justified  by  events” — suggested  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  “the 
potency  of  these  observations  in  favour  of  a  continuation  of  this 
policy  has  passed  away.”28  Joint  terms  for  the  three  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces  were  drafted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1913, 29  and  remained  until 
1918  the  basis  of  negotiation  with  the  federal  government. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  proposed  “terms  of  1913”,  however, 
were  unfortunate  and  unforeseen.  They  invited  confusion  in  Eastern 
Canada  between  two  completely  different  issues,  the  subsidies  for 
general  purposes  of  government  paid  regularly  to  all  the  provinces 
by  the  Dominion,  and  the  issue  of  public  lands  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  in  which  the  “subsidies  in  lidu  of  lands”  were  but  details 
of  adjustment.  There  was  no  recognition,  moreover,  of  the  special 
claims  of  Manitoba  for  the  twelve  years,  1870-1882,  during  which 
no  “subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands”  were  paid,  and  for  the  twenty-six 

27  Drafted  by  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Alberta. 

28  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Mar.  20,  1911. 

29  After  conference  at  Ottawa  on  October  29. 
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succeeding  years  of  inequality  with  the  Saskatchewan  schedule  of 
1905.  Perhaps  the  most  immediate  result  of  the  “terms  of  .191 
was  unforeseen.  Other  provinces  of  Canada,  regarding  them  as  an^jy' 
infringement  upon  the  purely  fiscal  arrangements  between  the 
provinces  and  the  Dominion,  interpreted  them  as  a  warrant  for 
intervening  in  the  “Natural  Resources  Question”  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  plausible  doctrine  of  “purchase”— 
that  the  Prairie -Provinces  were  “administered  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”,  not  for  “reasons  of 
high  public  policy”  but  because  they  were  the  “property  of  the 
Dominion” — had  survived  the  desperate  expedients  of  the  eighties 
to  find  a  very  receptive  lodgement  in  the  political  doctrines  of  the 
older  provinces.  At  the  interprovincial  conference  of  November, 
1918,  all  the  other  provinces  of  Canada,  including  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  British  Columbia,  signed  a  joint  protest  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  “terms  of  1913”  unless  “a  proportionate  allowance  ...  be 
granted  to  each  of  the  other  provinces  of  Confederation?’ - 

The  interprovincial  conference  of  November,  1918,  proved  to  be 
the  last  to  which  the  Prairie  Provinces  submitted  the  “Natur-al 
Resources  Question”.' Two  conclusions  seemed  obvious:  the  issue  of 
public  lands,  to  be  decided  on  its  merits,  must  be  separated  from 
the  perennial  problem  of  federal  subsidies  to  all  the  provinces;  and 
the  “purchase”  t-heory  with  its  corollary  of  colonial  subordination 
as  “the  property  of  the  Dominion”  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  Without  abandoning  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  “Saskatchewan  terms”  were  based,  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  determined  at  all  costs  to  simplify  and  isolate  the  issue. 

At  the  Dominion  conferences  of  December,  1920,  and  May.,  1921, 
with  the  Prairie  Provinces  alone,  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  problem 
were  subordinated  to  the  central  issue  of  eoq.s|:it,utional-  right  “as  ' 
from  the  date  of  provincial  organization,and  resp6asibhfgqS(qTnment; 
the  reversion  to  the  Province  of  those  (lands)  which ‘-'remain-  arid 
compensation  for  those  which  have  been  alienated.”  The  doctrine 
that  three  provinces  of  Canada  could  “belong”  to  the  rest — could  be 
“the  property  of  the  Dominion”,  “purchased”,  “owned”,  and  there¬ 
fore  indefinitely  “administered  by  the  Government  of  Canada  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Dominion” — was  “without  basis  either  in  his¬ 
torical  fact  or  in  sound  constitutional  procedure.”  In  an  issue 
which  “was  not  a  question  of  subsidies  at  all  but  of  lands,  and  of 
lands  only,  as  from'  1870”,  there  was  “no  occasion  whatsoever 
for  the  intrusion  of  the  other  provinces”: 
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This  province  has  never  been  disposed  to  stand  uncompromisingly  upon  the 
rigid  letter  of  the  law  in  interpreting  the  fiduciary  obligations  of  the  Dominion. 
The  general  .basis  of  settlement  being  conceded  upon  bold  and  clear  lines,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  equitable  adjustments  could  be  arranged  by  common  consent,  or 
in  the  last  resort,  by  arbitration.30 

The  following  year  (April  21,  1922)  the  agreement  was  reached 
which  provided  at  last  the  basis  of  a  final  settlement: 

As  between  the  Government  of  Manitoba  and  the  Dominion  Government  it  has 
been  agreed, — 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  and  just  that  such  adjustments  be  made  between  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  with  respect  to  their  natural 
resources  as  will  give  full  recognition  to  the  principle  that  in  this  respect  they  are 
entitled  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  equality  with  the  other  provinces  of  Confederation. 

(2)  That  the  Government  of  Canada  will  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Prairie  Provinces  with' the  above  object  in  view^  such  agreement  to  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  Parliament  and  the  respective  Legislatures. 

(3)  That  failing  agreement  on  any  point  as  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  all  such  items  so  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  ttf  arbitration. 

(4)  That  any  awards  made  by  such  arbitrators  shall  be  subject  to  ratification 

by  Parliament  and  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba.31  \ 


The  final  stages  of  negotiation  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow  in 
^detail.  In  truth  the  proposals  and  counter-proposals  advanced 
from  time  to  time  from  the  unfortunate  conference  of  1918  to  the 
final  settlement  of  1930  fairly  exhausted  the  range  of  political  in¬ 
genuity:  to  return  the  lands  and  stop  the  subsidy;  to  continue  the 
schedule  “of  1905  with  an  “abatement  of  subsidy”;  to  attempt 
“compensation  upon  a  fiduciary  basis”  for  lands  already  alienated, 
the  principle  to  be  applied  “upon  bold  and  clear  lines”  at  a  “flat 
valuation  per  acre”  as  in  the  Saskatchewan  terms  of  1905;  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  schedule  of  1905  in  perpetuity;  to  continue  the  schedule 
and  make  it  retroactive  to  the  years  of  inadequate  “compensation” 
before  1908  and  of  no  compensation  at  all  before  1882.  No  fewer 
than,  six  conferences- were  held  during  the  decade  from  1918.  Jis 
early  as  1922,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  conference  in  November  of  that 
year,  the  province  was  “inclined  to  urge  that  .  .  .  the  time  had 
'  come  for  arbitration.”  An  attempt  was'made  in  1924  to  agree  upon 
a  settlement  piecemeal  by  beginning  with  the  School  Lands  as  the 
least  contentious  phase  of  the  problem.32'  By  1928  both  parties  were 

30  Brief  of  Manitoba,  May,  1921. 
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indlined  to  concede  “after  two  formal  conferences,  five  or  six  in¬ 
formal  interviews,  and  almost  continuous  correspondence,  that  the 
attempt  to  reach  a  settlement  by  mutual  consent  had  broken 
down”  (January  10,  1928).  The  time  was  propitious,  however,  for  a 
final  settlement.  The  spirit  in  which  the  Duncan  Report  for  the 
Maritime  Provinces  was  implemented  by  the  Dominion  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  interprovincdal  conference  of  November,  1927,  which 
met  in  the  shadow  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Confederation. 
Though  not  directly  concerned  with  the  “Natural  Resources  Ques¬ 
tion”,  the  other  provinces  at  the  conference  advisedly  effaced  the 
impressions  of  November,  1918.33  Early  in  1928  a  final  conference 
was  agreed  upon:  “one  further  attempt  .  .  .  to  settle  the  matter  by 
this  means,  failing  which  we  should  reach  a  definite  agreement  as 
to  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  and  ‘the  terms  of  reference.”34  The 
result  was  the  conference  of  July  3-4,  1928,  and  the  agreement 
whicff  stands  with  the  original  agreement  of  April  21,  1922,  as  the 
cardinal  point  of  reference  for  the  final  settlement  of  1930: 

(1)  The  Province  oj  Manitoba  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
other  provinces  of  Confederation  with  respect  to  the  administration  and  control  of 
its  natural  resources,  as  from  its  entrance  into  Confederation  in  1870. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Canada,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  of 
Manitoba,  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  three  persons  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
what  financial  readjustments  should  be  made  to  effect  this  end.73’. 

The  commission,  composed  oof  Hon.  W.  F.  A.  Turgeon,  Hon. 
T.  A.  Crerar,  and  Charles  M.  Bowman,  was  appointed  by  Order-in- 
Council  (P.C.  1258)  on  August  1,  1928,  and  presented  its  report  on 
May  30,  1929.  The  award  which  formed  the  basis  not  only  of  the 
Manitoba  settlement  but  for  subsequent  agreements  with  Alberta 
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(December  14,  1929)  and  Saskatchewan  (March  20,  1930),  may  be 
summarized  as  far  as  possible  in  the  terms  of  the  Report  itself: 

(a)  “The  Crown  lands  of  the  Province  remaining  umalienated,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Provincial  Government  as  a  matter  of  course.” 
As  early  as  1921,  the  federal  government  had  been  prepared  to 
waive  even  the’stipulations  of  1915  with  regard  to  thefree-homestead 
system  in  transferring  the  remaining  resources  to  provincial  con¬ 
trol.36 

(b)  The  compensation  for  lands  alienated  since  July  15,  1870,  pre¬ 
sented  a  more  difficult  problem,  simplified,  however,  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  embodied  in  the  terms  of  reference.  The  following  frag¬ 
mentary  excerpts,  though  doing  violence  to,  the  closely  reasoned 
argument  of  the  Report,  will  illustrate  the  approach  to  the  final 
adjustment: 

The  resources  disposed  of  by  the  Dominion  cannot  now  be  returned.  In 
th£  light  of  the  Order-in-Council  the  retention  of  those  resources  in  1870  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  expropriation  for  which  adequate  compensation,  or  the 
balance  justly  due  as  adequate  compensation,  must  now  be  paid.  .  .  .  The 
consideration  which  Manitoba  has  received  in  thp^past  cannot  be  deemed  ade¬ 
quate  .  .  .  upon  the  basis  of  the  Qrder-kwCouncil.  .  .  . 

The  Dominion  is  liable  to  the  Province  for  such  alienations  as  have  taken 
place  since  July  15,  1870,  in  the  original  territory  known  as  Manitoba;  since 
1881,  in  the  territory  of  the  Province  as  extended  in  that  year;  and  since  1912 
in  the  whole  of  the  present  area  of  the  Province.  ... 

We  are  concerning  ourselves  only  with  the  question  of  Manitoba’s  lands  and 
the  amount  of  compensation  now  due  to  the  Province  in  respect  of  those  lands, 
making  due  allowance  for  any  equities  in  respect  to  them  coming  to  the 
.Dominion.  ... 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Dominion  retained  the  agricultural  lands  of  the 
Province  have  now  been  achieved;  the  railways  have  been  built  and  the  lands 
settled.  .  .  .  The  time  has  no  doubt  come  in  Manitoba  when,  Dominion  neces¬ 
sities  having  been  satisfied,  and  the  resources  set  apart  to  meet  them  having  been 
practically  exhausted,  the  Dominion  Government  should  pay  in  full  for  the  value 
it  has  received  and  leave  to  the  Province  the  responsibility  of  administering  what 
is  left. 

Since  the  lands  of  Manitoba  were  retained  in  1870,  without  any  recognition 
being  given  to  what  may  now  be  called  the  rights  of  the  Province,  and  since 
we  are  convinced  that  from  that  time  down  to  1912  no  attempt  was  made  to 
deal  with  the  Province  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  lands  retained,  we 
think  that  ...  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
endeavour  to  do  now  what  ought  reasonably  to  have  been  done  in  1870  if  the 
spirit  of  the  Order-in-Council  had  then  governed  those  in  authority.  If  the  idea  had 
then  been  accepted  that  Manitoba  was  entitled  to  occupy,  in  respect  to  its  public 
lands,  a  position  of  equality  with  the  other  Provinces  of  Canada,  but  that,  never- 
-J«  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Meigheo  to  Hon.  T.  C.  Norris,  April  27,  1921. 
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th<jfcss,  these  lands  had  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Dominion  for  reasons  of  para¬ 
mount  national  importance,  arrangements  would  have  been  made  at  once  to  com- 
pensate'Phe  Province  suitably  and  adequately  for  the  loss.  ...  We  have  applied 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  doing  now,  retroactively,  what  we  must  assu-me  ought  to 
have  been  done  from  the  first.  But  we  are  able  .to  dq.it  in  the  light  of  the  full 
liability  of  the  Dominion.  .  .  . 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  public  lands  question  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  Province.  We  consider  the  payments  we  are  about  to 
suggest  as  the  purchase  price  which  is  now  to  be  paid  to  Manitoba  for  the  lands 
of  which  it  has  been  deprived  from  1870  down  to  today.  We  propose  therefore, 
a  plan  of  annual  subsidies,  based,  as  they  ought  to  be,  upon  both  the  area  and 
the  population  of  the  Province  from  time  to  time,  beginning  in  1870  and  to  run 
cn  from  year  to  year  for  all  time.  ....  , 

Of  course,  we  are  setting  off,  as  against  the  sum  now  due  for  back  subsidies, 
all  subsidies  already  paid  under  earlier  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
swamp  lands  and  the  University  lands  granted 'under  the  legislation  of  1885. 

Upon  the  above  basis  we  are  providing  an  annual  subsidy  of  360,000  for 
eleven  years  between  1870  and  1882  during  which  the  Province  received  no  sub¬ 
sidy  whatever.  .  From  1882  on,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  we  provide  a  subsidy 
of  3187,500,  to  meet  the  increase  in  area  and  population.  From  1901-1902  down 
to  1908  we  proposed  a  subsidy  of  3375,000  on  account  of  increased  population. 
And  finally  from  and  after  1908  we  adopt  the  subsidy  scheme  enacted  in  1905 
in  respect  to  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  applied  to  Manitoba  in  1912. 

The  difference  between  the  total  sum  of  the  subsidies  which  we  recommend 
as  payable  from  1870  down  to  the  present  a'tid  the  sum  of  all  credits  due  to  the 
Dominion,  is  34,584,212.49.  This  is  the  sum  that  Manitoba  is  to  receive  in  cash, 
as  the  balance  due  for  past  arrears.  From  now  on,  until  the  population  reaches 
800,000,  the  Province  will  receive  annually  3562,500.  When  the  population 
reaches  800,000  this  sum  will  be  increased  to  3750,000.  Finally  when  the 
population  attains  the  figure  of  1,200,000  the  amount  payable  annually  will  rise 
to  31,125,000  and  will  remain  unchangeable  thereafter.*7 

In  effect,  the  award  provided  “compensation  for  lands  alienated’’ 
by  adopting  the  schedule  of  “subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands”  in  the 
Saskatchewan  terms  of  1905,  made  payable  in  perpetuity,  for 
reasons^  already  outlined  above  (pp.  479f.),  and  made  retroactive 
to  1870  by  improvising  a  schedule  for  the  two  preliminary  stages 
from  1870  to  1882-and  from  1882  to  1902,  when  the  Saskatchewan 
schedule  of  population  became  applicable.  This  resulted  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  (a)  the  “Saskatchewan  schedule”  in  full  in  perpetuity  for 
the  future,  without  the  annual  deduction  of  3153,492.82  stipulated 
in  the  1912  settlement;  (b)  the  sum  of  34,584,212.49  as  arrears 
from  1870,  after  deducting  sums  already  paid  by  the  Dominion  as 
“subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands”,  including  the  proceeds  from  swamp 
lands  and  the  value  of  university  lands  transferred  to  the  Province 
from  1885  to  1912. 

37  Report,  pp.  30,  33,  40,  41,  42,  43. 
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(c)  Swamp  Lands andU niversity  Lands.  In  the  process  of  applying 
this  adjustment  the  anomaly  already  outlined  with  regard  to  swamp 
lands  and  university  lands38  was  neatly  and  finally  removed.39 

In-effect,  the  accumulated  proceeds  from  swamp  lands  from  1885 
'  to  1912  (32,769,856.66),  together  with  the  value  (3300,000)  of 
university  lands — 33,069,856.66  in  all — which  the  Dominion  had 
virtually  confiscated  as  a  condition  of  extending  the  Saskatchewan 
■  '  schedule  of  subsidies  to  Manitoba  in  1912,  were  returned  to  the 
province.  Had  this  been  paid  in  cash,  the  sum  payable' “as  the 
balance  due  for  past  arrears”  would  have  been  37,654,069.15,  which 
represents  the  net  cash  value  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  in  1930  by  the  Turgeon  award.'  Since  the  Dominion, 
however,  had  appropriated  the  33,069,856.66  in  the  form  of  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  (3153,492.82)  deducted  from  the  annual  Manitoba 
•  “subsidy  in  lieu  of  lands”,  it  was- thought  advisable  to  return  it  to 

the  province  through  the  same  channel.  Thus  the  schedule  of 
subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands  was  brought  into  conformity  with  that  set 
out  'for. Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  1905,  and  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  was  rescued  from  the  grotesque  anomaly  of  “paying 
interest  to  the  Dominion  on  account  of  part  of  its  own  lands.”  -  - 

“The  unsold  swamp  lands”  presented  no  problem.  In  the  process 
t  of  transferring  the  unalienated  resources  these  were  to  “come  back 

to  the  Province  as  a  matter  of  c<?urse.” 

(d)  The  remaining  School  Lands  and  the  School  Lands  Fund  also 
presented  no  difficulty.  “The  Province'  will  receive  the  unsold 

'  school  lands  and  its  portion  of  the  School  Lands  Fund,  along  with 

other  natural  resources,  to  be  administered  by  the  Province  subject' 
to  the  conditions  placed  upon  this  administration  by  the  legislation 
of  1872  and  1879.”40  The  School  Lands  and  School  Lands  Fund 
were  thus  to  remain,  under  provincial  as  under  federal  administra¬ 
tion,  a  permanent  feature  of  land  policy,  a  national  trust  “set 
apart  as  an  endowment  for  purposes  of  education.” 

We  have  completed  our  task  (add  the  Commissioners  in  conclusion)  and  we 
Submit  the  settlement,  above  outlined,  as  the  best  solution  we  can  devise.  .  .  . 
The  great  delay  in  establishing  the  principles  of  a  permanent  settlement  and  the 
■  consequent  numerous  proposals  and  counter-proposals  which  have  been  made, 

38  Sec  above,  pp.  438  and  481.  '  * 

39  Report,  pp.  44-5. 

49  “During  the  last  five  years  the  annual  return  to  the  Province  from  this  source  has  averaged  slightly 
over  3300,000.  Incidentally,  the  amount  of  this  net  income,  derived  as  it  is  from  the  administration  of 
only  one-eighteenth  of  the  surveyed  area  of  the  Province,  furnishes  a  good  exampli  of  the  value  of  the 
Crown  Lands  in  this  area.”  Report,  p.  34. 
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and  the  various  arrangements  devoid  of  any  clear  principle  which  have  been 
entered  into,  from  time  to  time,  have  complicated  the  situation  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  clear  unanswerable  solution.  ...  We  think  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  we  are  making  ...  arc  the  .most  reasonable  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  facts. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  complicated  process 
of  implementing  in  legislation  the  terms  of  this  bold  and  far- 
reaching  Report.  The  imperial  British  North  America  Act,  1930 
(20-21  Geo.  V,  c.  26)  confirming  the  Dominion  statute  of  May  30, 
1930  (The  Manitoba  Natural  Resources  Act,  20-21  Geo.  V,  c.  29) 
and  concurrent  legislation  in  Manitoba  (c.  30,  Statutes  of  1930), 
effected  the  transfer  of  the  public  lands  of  Manitoba  to  provincial 
control  on  July  IS,  1930,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  that  earlier 
transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  creation  of  the  Province  of  Man¬ 
itoba  bn  July  15,  1870.  The  gesture  was  in  keeping  with  the.temper 
which  raised  the  issue,  like  the  desperate  expediency  which  marked 
its  inception,  to  the  level  of  constructive  statesmanship.  Like  the 
siege  of  Troy  the  last  phase  of  the  “Natural  Resources  Question” 
had  taken  almost  exactly  ten  years.  Happily  the  spirit  in  which  it 
closed  reflected  the  temper  of  the  first  exchange  between  .the  Prime 
Minister  of  Manitoba  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  on 
December  16,  1920: 

We  do  not  disparage  the  work  of  the  early  builders  of  the  Dominion  in  a  task 
which  must  have  been  as  formidable  as  any  which  has  ever  been  surmounted 
in  such  a  cause.  Their  courage  in  achievement  has  always  commanded  admira-.  ' 
tion,  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  are  not  without  pride  in  having  been  able  to  lend, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  Dominion,  t-he  immediate  resources  without  which  these 
great  national  enterprises  could  never  have  been  effected. 

5.  The  Transfer  of  1930:  Alberta  and.  Saskatchewan 

The  adaptation  of  the  Manitoba  settlement  to  Alberta  and^ 
Saskatchewan,  though  effected  in  time  to' permit  the  transfer  of 
their  resources  by  the  same  imperial  statute  (20-21  Geo.  V,  c.  26) 
as  those  of  Manitoba,  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  October  1,  ’ 
1930,  and  was  attended  by  significant  variations.  Several  of  .these 
have  yet  to  be  implemented./  One  at  least — the  claim  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan  to  compensation  for  lands  alienated  before  provincial  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1905 — has  been  definitely  de.cid'e.d  in  the  negative  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  anenthe  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  For  both  provinces’Royal  Commission's  have  explored  the 
widest  range,  perhaps,  of  evidence,  exhibits,  technical  research,  and 
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argument  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  be_ar  upon  the  administra-5. 
tion  of  public  lands  in  British  North  America. 

The  three  provinces,  while  very  similar  in  fundamentals,  pre- 
r  sented  nevertheless  certain  distinctive  differences.  For  Manitoba, 
as  we  have  seen,jthere  was  a  time  factor  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other  two. provinces:  and  the  “compensation  for  public  lands”  was 
so  inadequate  that  for  the  early  years  it  amounted  to  deprivation, 
altogether.  There  were  almost  twelve  years  altogether-  without 
compensation,'  twenty-six  years'  more  with  inadequate  compensa¬ 
tion  before  attaining  approximate  equality  with  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  as  from  1908,  and  twenty-two  years  more  before  complete 
equality  was  attained  by  the  settlement  of  1930.  This  in  effect  was 
the  ne't  result  of  the  Turgeon  award:  equality  with  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta' as.  from  1870.  Saskatchewan,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  the  largest  acreage  alienated'  under  federal  administration — 
nearly  30,0P0;000  acres  from  1905  to  1930,  including  more  than 
2,500,000  acres  of  land  grants  for  railways  built  in  other  provinces.41 
For  Alberta  there, was  a  third  distinctive  difference.  By  virtue  of 
mineral  and  other  revenue-producing  resources  that  province  lost 
more  prospective  revenue  than  either  of  the  others  thrqugh  federal 
administration;  and  every  year  of  delay  for  the  “transfer”  meant  a 
permanent  loss  to  the  provincial  treasury. 

'It  was.  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  Alberta  was  prepared,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  accept  an  earlier  settlement  on  less 
favourable  terms.  !As  early  as  1920  the  province  was  prepared  to 
accept  half  the  existing  schedule  of  subsidies  as  compensation  for 
lands  already  alienated.  In  1926  a  formal  agreement  was  reached  in 
which  the  province  was  prepared  to  forego  compensation-for  alien¬ 
ated  resources  altogether.  The  schedule  of  1905  was  to  continue  for 
three  years  only:  “such  payment  being  estimated  as  sufficient  to 
meet  the  outlay  yhich  it  will  be  ,necessary  for  the  Province  to 
make  :  .  .  fo.r  the  administration  of  the  public  lands.”42  The  agree¬ 
ment  had  already  been  implemented  in  draft  legislation,  federal, 
provincial,  and  imperial,  whemcOmplications  with  regard  to  separate 
schools  were  injected  into  the  issue  and- postponed  further  action 
until  the  Manitoba  settlement  opened  the  way  to  vastly  better 
terms.  '  •  •  ’ 

Following  the  Manitoba  settlement  an  agreement  with  regard  to 
fundamentals  was  quickly1  reached  with  Alberta  (December  14', 

41  The  area  contemplated  “for  the  purposes  of  Canada”  in  the  1905  achedule  of  land  subsidies  had  been 
25,000,000  acres. 

42  Memorandum  of  Agreement, 


,  Jan.  9,  1926,  s.  1. 
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1929).  The  transfer  of  the  remaining  resources,  the  schedule  of 
subsidies  in  compensation  for  resources  already  alienated  from  1905 
to  1930,  and  the  School  Lands  and  . School  Lands  Fund  presented  no 
difficulties  and  were  promptly  settled  on  the  Manitoba  terms.43 
The  chief  variation  arose  from  th.e  claims  of  the  Province  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  revenues  not  contemplated  in  the' original  “pur¬ 
poses  of  Canada”  in  retaining  the  lands  in  1905  but  accruing  to  the 
Dominion  from  the  mineral  resources  of  the  province.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided  therefore  (s.  22)  that  a  further  commission  should  “enquire 
and  report  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  consideration  in  addition 
to  the  sums  provided  in  paragraph  twenty  hereof  (the  schedule  of 
subsidies),  should  be  paid  to  the  Province  in  order  that  the  Province 
may  be  placed  in  a  position  of  equality  with  the  other  provinces  of 
Confederation  with  respect  to  the  administration  and  control 'of  its 
'  natural  resources  as  frpm-its  entrance  into  Confederation  in  1905.” 
The  procedure  of  report,  agreement;  and  concurrent  legislation,  to 
be  confirmed  by  an  imperial  statute,  was  to  follow  the  Manitoba 
precedent.44  * 

With  regard -to  the  essential  features  df  the  transfer — unalienated 
resources,  schedule  "of  subsidies  for  past  alienations,  and  School 
Lands  and  School  Lands  Fund — the  Saskatchewan,  agreement  of 
March  20,  1930,  like  that  of  December  14,  1929,  for.  Alberta,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  terms  of  the  Manitoba  aw^rd.  A  'further  stipulation, 
howeverr  provided  for  the  submission  of  a  stated  case^tojiLe^Su-preVne' 
Court  of  Canada,  with  appeal  to’ the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  “as  to  the  rights  of  Canada  and  the  Provinces  re¬ 
spectively,  before  the  first  day  of  September,  1905”  to  the  natural 
resources  “now  lying  within  th.e  boundaries  of  the  Province.” 
These  claims,  as  we  have  seen,  were  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(1931,  Supreme  Court  Reports,  p.  263),  and  the  finding"  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  confirmed  by  the-Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1932  (Appeal  Cases,  1932,  p.  28).  When  the  two 
commissions  .were  appointed  therefore  by  Urders-in-Council  of 
December  29,  1933  (P.C.  2722)  for  Saskatchewan,  and  July  19, 

'  1934  (P.C.  1588)  for  Alberta,  the  terms  of  reference  were  practically 
identical,  and  the  two  exhaustive  reports,  together  with  a  minority 
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report  of  January  30,  1934,  for  Saskatchewan,  were  presented 
•  (March  12,  1935)  at  the  same  time. 

The  commission  for  the  Saskatchewan  case,  Hon.  A.  K.  Dysart^ 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Manitoba,  Chairman,  George  C. 
McDonald,  Esq.,  Chartered  Accountant,  Montreal,-- and.  Hon.  H. 
V.  Bigelow  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,1  Saskatchewan,  conducted 
four  public  sittings  in  Ottawa  from  February  7  to  May  26,  1934, 
and  one  at  Regina,  March  26  to  28 — twenty-seven  days  in  all.  For 
Alberta  the  same  commission  with  the  substitution  of  Hon.  T.  M. 
Tweedie  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alberta  for  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow, 
held  five  public  sittings  in,  Ottawa  from  October  2  to  December  11, 
1934.  ■  Both  provinces,  with  the  advantage  not  only  of  Dominion 
records  transferred  in  the  meantime  to  provincial  custody  but  of 
permanent  officials  taken  over  by-the  respective  provinces  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,4?  were  in  a  position  to  enter  detailed 
exhibits  of  exceptional  range  and  value.  The  material  presented  by 
Dominion  counsel  represented  also  the  most  exhaustive  research  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  During  the  sittings  of  the  two 
‘  commissions  no  fewer  than  531  exhibits — 276'in  the  Saskatchewan 
case  and  255  for  Alberta — were  submitted  in  evidence  by  opposing 
counsel  and  subjected  in  many  instances  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 
The  co-ordination  of  personnel  in  the  two  commissions,  together 
with  ’the  experience  and  efficiency  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Oliver 
Master,  chiefof  the  Economic  Division  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  who  had  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Resources  Commission,  resulted  in  advantages  that  were 
obvious  in  the  method  and  technique  of  both  investigations. 

It  would  be  premature  at  the  present  stage  to  discuss.  either  the 
claims  of  the  respective  provinces  or  the  specific  findings  of  the 
commissioners  with  regard  to  them.  The  difference  between 'ad¬ 
ministration  “by  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  Canada”  and  admin¬ 
istration  .by  the  provinces  for  purposes  of  revenue  was  open  to  the 
widest  range  .of  evidence  and-speculation.  In  both  cases  the  com- 
mis|ioners  demonstrated,  after  the  most  exhaustive  analysis  of 
evidence  and  argument,  that  “the  exact  amount  of  any  such  excess 
cannot  possibly  be  ascertained  by-any  conceivable  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  As. so  well  put  in  the  report  of  the  Manitoba  Commission  in 
1929,  the  problem  of  appraisal  is  complicated  ‘almost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  clear  unanswerable  solution.’  ”  The  awards  were  based 

46  Major  John  Barnett.  Deputy  Mini.ter  of  Natural  Renounces,  Saskatchewan,  and  John  Harvie. 
Esq.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines,  Alberta,  were  both  appointed  from  the  Department  of  the 
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frankly  “upon  the  principle  of  compromise,”'16  with  “so  many  vari¬ 
ables”  as  between  Dominion  and  provincial  “credits”  that  no  con¬ 
vincing  solution  was  possible  by  any  other  method. 

A  series  of  “general  conclusions”  (section  91)  closes  with  an  apt 
quotation  from  the  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Meighen  when  Prime 
Minister  (April  25,  1921): 

It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  scramble  an- egg  but  it  is  a  very” hard  matter  to 
ramble  it.  It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  retain  the  resources,  but  once  you 
'  twenty  years  and  adjusted  every  phase  of  public 
a  matter  of  very 


s  retention,  then  it  becomes  a 


e  way  only,  by  presenting  some  con- 
a  fair-minded  man  as  a  square,  bold, 


have  retained  them  for  fifteen  t( 
policy  to  the  fact  that  there  v 
great  complexity.  ...  , 

You  may  get  further  by  one  way,  and  c 
, Crete  proposal  in  figures  that  will  appeal  ti 
rough  but  honourable  solution. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  results  of  both  commissions  may 
already  be  appropriated  ’without  unnecessary  restraint.  In  the 
process  of  investigation  on  both  sides,  practically  every  category 
of  Dominion  Lands  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  was  subjected  to 
the  most  exacting  scrutiny;  and  the  statistics  which  emerged-f 
the  controversy  tnay  fairly  be  regarded  as  definitive.  This  evidence 
has  been  utilized  wherever  possible  in  the  present,  survey:  with 
results  that  will  be  sufficiently  evident  not  only  from  the  foot¬ 
notes  but  from  many  of  the  illustrations  and  statistics  cited  in  the 
text.  '  * 

Whatever  the  outcome  with  regard  to  detail  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  the  transfer  of  the  remaining  resources  to  all  three 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  in '  1930  and  the  settlement  of  the  main 
structure  of  their  “compensation  for  lands  alienated”  in  terms  of 
the  schedule  of  subsidies  common. to- all  three,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  end  of  an  epoch.  Confederation  as  originally  contemplated  in 
1867  has  now  been  substantially  completed.  In  Canada  as'  imthpA 
United  States  the  passing  of  the  pioneer— the  settlement  of  the 

■  added  to  all  tl>e  purely  provincial  benefits  that  Alberta  has  received  or  is  yet  to  receive  from  the  Dominion 


is  ?5, 000, 000.  We  also  r 
October  1,  1930,  to  Marc 


disposed  of  by 


Roio\  Commission  on.lht  Nan 
The  same  award, .mutatis  m 
though  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow’s 


[Rroorl.  p.  36). 
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last  agricultural  frontier — may  be  expected  to  bring  far-reaching 
changes  in  national  outlook,  tempered  by  acute  problems  of  ap¬ 
praisal  and  readjustment.  The  transition  has  been  complicated  by 
emergencies  almost  devastating  in  their  intensity  and  duration’:  by 
drought  and  shifting  markets,  viplent  fluctuations  in  price  struc¬ 
tures,  world  depression,  and  the  paralysis  of  international  trade. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  many  of  the  basic  problem's  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  have  yet  to  be  solved  in  permanent  or  substantial 
proportions.  ,  -  '  » 


CHAPTER  XIII 

■  FEDERAL  POLICIES  AND  PROVINCIAL 
PROBLEMS  ■ 

MEASURED  by  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  Dominion 
has  passed,  since'  1870  a  retrospect  of  sixty  years  appears 
to  b'e  a  long  vista/“The  purposes  of  the  Dominion”  have 
nt>w  been  achieved  in  so  Far  as  public  lands  can  contribute  to  tKeir 
achievement.  In  the  words  of  the  Manitoba  Commission,  “the  rail¬ 
ways  have  been  built  a^nd  the 'lands  ^ettled’V  These  problems  at  the 
beginning  were  so  imperative  that  the  whole  cycle  of  Dominion 
Lands  policy  appear?  to  lie  within  these  boundaries.  The  problems 
which  now  confront  the  provinces  are  vastly  different.  ‘Federal 
purposes  1  are  not /provincial  purposes  neither  are  federal  ways 
provincial  w’ays  fbr  their  achievement.  Sixty  years  hence  the  end 
of  the  cycle  of  Dominion  Lands  may  be  as  clearly  marked  as.  its 
beginning.  Neither  railways  nor- settlement,  it  seems  safe  to  say, 
have  settled  into  permanent  patterns  in  the  Western  'Canadian 
economy.  Thp  beginnings  of  the  cycle  are  clear  enough  but  the 
results  are  by/no  means  easily^predictable. 

-  1.  Federal  Alienations:  Free  Homesteads  and  Land  Sales  * 

One  fact  at  least  has  become  clear  since  the  day  of  the  railway 
land  grant  and  free  homestead  a  generation  ago.  The  Domiriion- 
has  disposed  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  of  Western.'Ganada.  The 
surveyed  area  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  (Table  XXIII),  ex¬ 
cluding  water  surface,  was  roughly  estimated  in  1928  at  195,178,467 
acres.1  Of  this,  the  “area  undisposed  of”  is  listed  at  a  little  more 
than  23,100,000  acres — less  than  12  per  cent.  In  Manitoba  the 
land  area  surveyed  and  “undisposed  of”  is  4,218,000  acres  out  of 
32,875,913 — a  little  over  12.8  .per  cent.  In  Alberta  it  is  15,417,000 
out  of  85,593,253  acres  «or  18  per  cent.  In  Saskatchewan  it  is 
3,532,000  out  of  76,709,301  acres,  or‘4.6  per  cent.  In  quality  the 
margin  is  still  narrower.  This  does  not  mean  that  land  of  the  first 
quality  is  no  longer  available.  Unbroken  school  lands,  Hudson’s 

1  Man.  Res.  Comm:  -Though  since  revised  in  many  details  these-statistics  are  here  used  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  figures  for  “■Alberta’’  and  “Saskatchewan”  include  of  course  the  period  from  1870  to 
ISOSr-before  provincial  organization. 
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Bay  lands,  railway  lands,  and  other  categories  in  private  possession 
are  all  to  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices;  and  the  acreage  of-  “im¬ 
proved”  homestead  lands  that  have  passed  out  of  production 
through  the  normal  channels  of  sale  and  speculation,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  compute.  Much  may  yet  be  done  to  make  this 
vast  acreage  conveniently  accessible;  but  so  far  as  governments  in 
the  first  instance  can  direct  land  utilization  by  its  administration 
of  Crown  lands,  this  function  has  now  been  practically  completed 
by  the  Dominion  (see  Fig.  33).  More  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  sur¬ 
veyed  area  has  passed  from  government  administration  except  for 
grazing  and  timber  leases,  parks,  school  lands,  and  forest  reserves. 
A  homestead  policy  on  the  scale  of  the  decade  from  1902  is  no  longer 
possible  without  utilizing  marginal  areas  beyond  the  range  of  sound 
economic  agriculture.  Readjustment  or  consolidation  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  upon  a  large  scale,  and  this  may  well  become  the  chief  function 
of  provincial  administration;  but  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  the 
surveyed  land  area  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  has  been  “administered 
by  the  Government  of  Canada”  past  th&stage  where  the  government 
is  any  longer  a  prime  factor  in  determining  in  the  first  instance  its 
utilization,  or  control.  ’ 

Of  lands  permanently  alienated  under  Dominion  administration 
the  area  under  free  homesteads  (including  various  types  of  military 
homesteads)  formed  by  far  the  largest  single  category — more  than 
-56J81, 000  acres  in  the  three  provinces.  In  Manitoba  some  8,311,000 
sacreNhad  been  homesteaded  from  1870  to  1928;  in  “Saskatchewan”, 
as  territory  and  province,  more  than  29,003,000  acres;  in  “Alberta”, 
as\erriyory  and  province,  nearly  19,067,000,  acres.  The  next  largest 
single  Category  in  each  of  the  provinces  was  the  acreage  granted  ‘to 
the  railway  companies:  3,566,997  acres  in  Manitoba,  15,177,06^ 
acre/  ip  “Saskatchewan”  and-  13,038,595  acres  in  “Alberta”2— a, 
totab'of  31,782,655-  acres  all  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”.  Though 
“granted”  to  the  C.  P.  R.  and  “colonization  railways”,  during  less 
than  a  decade  and  a  half  from  1881  to  1894,  the  actual  “selection”, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  much  more  protracted  process,  brought  to  a 
close  only  in  1908.  School  lands,  one-eighteenth  of  the  surveyed 
area,  account  for  9,342,70 0  acres,  of  which  3,980,397  have  been  sold. 
(See  Tables  XI-XIV,  pp.  341ff.)  Of  this  acreage,  637,585  acres 
lay  in  Manitoba,  2,109,777  in  Saskatchewan,  and  1,243,035  in 
Alberta,  leaving  unsold  about  1,000,000  acres,  1,834,000  acres,  and 
2,517,000  acres  respectively  in  the  three  provinces.  Hudson’s  Bay 
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Table  XXIII — Surveyed  Areas  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan^  and  Alberta, 
_ January,  1928* _ 


Manitoba 


Area  under  homestead  (in¬ 
cluding  military  home¬ 
steads) .  ....  8,311,400 

Area  under  pre-emptions 
(Dominion  Lands  Act, 

1908) . 

Area  under  purchased 
homesteads  (Dominion 


Lands  Act,  1908) . 

Area  under  sales .  2,060,000 

Area  of  swamp  lands  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  Manitoba ..  .  848,000 

Area  granted  to  University 

of  Manitoba .  130,000 

Area  under  scrip  and  grants 

to  half-breeds ._. .  37,100 

Area  under  Manitoba  half- 

breed  allotments  .  .• .  1,461,400 

Area  disposed  of  under  mis¬ 
cellaneous  headings!. . . .  664,700 

Area  gra-nted  to  railway 

companies . .  3,56 6,997 

Area  granted  to  Hudson’s 

Bay  Company . V-rt"  1,273,500 

Area  of  schooLlands _ _ _  1,637,800 

Area  sold  subject  to  recla¬ 
mation  by  drainage .  89,762 

Area  sold  for  irrigation .  . 

Area  under,  timber  berths 

(leased).! .  1,433,500 

.Area  under  grazing  leases. .  62,400 

Area  of-forest  reserves  and 

parks...... .  2,488,500 

Area  reserved  for  forestry, 
park  and  pulpwood  pur¬ 
poses .  2,453,000 

Area  of  road  allowances  .  977,244 

Area  of  parish  and  river  lots  529,087 

Area  of  Indian  reserves.  .  .  484,517 

Area  of  Indian  reserves  sur¬ 
rendered  .  89,006 

Area  of  water-covered  lands 

(inside  surveyed  tract)..  4,260,220 

Area  undisposed  of  (sur¬ 
veyed) .  4,218,000 

Total .  37,136,133 


SAsrwrcaewAN  A£«rta  Total 

29,003,400  19,066,900  56,381,700 

3,566,000  2,071,000  5,637,000 

726.500  306,200  1,032,700 

1,557,000  755,000  4,372,000 

.  848,000 

.  150,000 

238.500  115,000  410,600 

. ?...  1,461,400 

639,800  243,900  1,548,400 

15,177,063  13,038,595  31,782,655 

3,351,000  2,402,300  7,026,800 

3,944,400-  3,760,500  9,342,700 

57,600  39,400  186,762 

77,000  969,800  1,066,800 

607,300  2,131,100  4,191,900 

3,232,200  2,953,100  6,247,700 

6,239,000  17,072,100  25,799,600 

1,637,000  2,085,000  6,175,000 

1,468,745  1,288,882  3,734,869 

84,132  121,221  734,440 

1,166,114  1,406,292  3,056,922 

404,549  329,964  823,519 

1,904,009  2,296,448  8,460,677 

3,532,000  15,417,000  23,167,000 

78,613,310  87,889.701  203.639.144 
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lands,  one-twentieth  of  the  fertile  belt,  come  next  in  the  list  with 
7,026,800  acres’  of  which  some  4,950,000  acres,  including  cancella¬ 
tions  and  revestments,  have  now  beeiTsold.  Pre-emptions  and 
purchased  homesteads  under  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1908  ac¬ 
count  for  6,669,700  acres,4  and  the  area  alienated  “under  sales”  was 
4,372,000  acres:  in  Manitoba,  2,060,000  acres,  1,557,000  acres  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  755,000  acres  in  Alberta. 

Despite  the  imposing  acreage  listed  under  homesteads  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  advocates  of  the  free-homestead  system  in 
Western  Canada  that  more  land  has  been  alienated  by  the  Dominion 
by  sale  or  for  sale  than  by  free  homesteads.  The  area  under  free 
homesteads,  military  homesteads,  and  various  forms  of  scrip  and 
half-breed  grants,  was  estimated  in  1928  at  58,253,700  acres,  while- 
various  categories  alienated  by  sale  or  for  sale — railway  lands  grants, 
school  lands,  Hudson’s  Bay  lands,  pre-emptions  and  purchased 
homesteads,  direct  sales  by  the  government,  swamp  lands  and 
university  lands  (in  Manitoba),  and  irrigation  lands — amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  61,258,655  acres.6  Much  of  the  acreage  alienated 
“by  salvor  for  sale”,  to  be  sure,  is  still  “for  sale”  to  the  actual 
settler:  this,  at  least,  is  true  of  railway  lands,  school  lands,  and 
Hudson’s  Bay  lands.  The  prpportion  of  agricultural  lands  in 
Western  Canada  administered  under  a  “sales  policy”,  nevertheless, 
is  imposing  against  a  background  of  the  free-homestead  tradition 
which  has  prevailed  in  both  Canada^  and  the  United  States  since 
1870;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  many  curious  details  of  actual  settle¬ 
ment. 

To  begin  with,  the  free-homestead  system  in  Western  Canada 
was  scarcely  more>-than  half  a  system  at  best  until  the  odd-numbered 
sections  surviving- from  the  railway  land  grant  period  were  thrown 
open  for  homesteads  in  1908.  Up  to  that  point  the  odd-numbered 

3  For  revued  mtimci  tee  above,  p.  242.  The  final  eitimate  of  Hudson’s  Bay  acreage  after  the  scttle- 
ment  of  December  23,  1924,  was  6,639,059  acres. 

*  Estimated  by  the  Provinces  for  the  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  Commissions  at  8,128,760  acres  up  to 
1930.  See  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII,  pp  422  and  423.  The  Dominion  estimate  of  net  acreage  patented  was 
as  follows:  Pre-emptions,  Alberta,  1,552,665,  Saskatchewan,  3,475,282  acres.  Purchased  Homesteads. 
Alberta.  272,141;  Saskatchewan,  671,298  acres.  Total  5,971,386  acres  patented.  All  cancellations  omitted. 
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5  Railway  land  grants .  31,782,655  acres  Sales .  4,372,000  acres 

School  lands .  9,342,700  “  Swamp  lands .  848,000  “ 

Hudson’s  Bay  lands .  7,026,800  “  University  lands  ...  .  150,000  “ 

Pre-emptions .  5,637,000  “  Irrigation  .  .  1,066,800  “ 

Purchased  homesteads  .  1,032,700  “ 

Total .  61,258,655  “ 
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sections  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Dominion  Lands  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  homestead  entry,  even  beyond  the  range  of  “railway 
reserves”  set  apart  from  time  to  time  by  Order-in-Council  for 
“selection”  by  the  railway  companies.  Unlike  the  acreage  open  to 
free-homestead  entry,  moreover,  the  railway  grants  finally  selected 
were  uniformly  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”;  and  the  desperate  scram¬ 
ble  for  reserves  which  marked  the  close  of  the  railway  land  grant 
period  indicated  how  fast  the  best  agricultural  lands  were  already 
being  depleted.  School  lands  (sections  II  and  29),  which  like  the 
railway  lands  were  odd-numbered  sections,  added  no  further  limita¬ 
tion  to  the  range  of  the  free  homestead;  but  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
reserves  in  sections  8  and  26  in  each  township  reduced  the  area  open 
to  homestead  entry  in  each  township  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  to 
80  or  81  quarter  sections  out  of  144,  or  scarcely  more  than  four- 
— ninths~of-tliej.vhple  (see  Figure  8).  _ _ .  -  - — 

Up  to  1902,  as  we  have  seen^SIUClifford  Sifton  estimated  that 
“fully  one-half  of  the  settlers  that  are  actually  located  on  the  land  in 
the  West  are  located  on  purchased  lands  and  have  not  taken  up 
homestead  at  all.”  As  late  as  1908  railway  land  grants  alone,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  were  “just  about  the  same 
amount  as,  up  to  the  present,  have  been  opened  up  as  homesteads.”6 
Even  after  the  free  homestead  had  fairly  become  the  staple  of  land 
policy,  land  sales  in  imposing  proportions  from  school  lands,  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay’ lands,  railway  lands  and  the  ubiquitous  land  company, 
increased  pari  passu  with  the  free  homestead.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  constant  ratio  between  population  and  free 'homesteads 
(see  Figure  25)  proved  that  the  one  was  due  to  the  other.  But  this 
was  only  half  the  story;  for  since  land  sales,  as  we  shall  see,  reached 
unprecedented  proportions  during  the  same  period,  and  since  the 
ratio  of  free  homesteads  to  population  is  relatively  constant,  so  also 
musrbe-that  of-the  other  ingredient;  and  the  rapidity  of  settlement 
must  be  attributed  to  both.  By  1926  the  frpe  homestead  of  160 
acres  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  staple  farm  in  Western  Canada. 
The  average  holding  in  Saskatchewan  in  that  year  was  389  acres: 
even  where  the  free  homestead  formed  the  nucleus,  it  is  obvious  that 
229  acres  out  of  389 — nearly  59  per  cent,  of  the  average  holding — 
must  have  been  acquired  in  some  other  way.  The  sale  of  “improved” 
homesteads  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this  phenomenal  growth  of 
larger  holdings,  but  the  fact  remains,  as  it  seems,  that  a  larger 
acreage  of  present  holdings  in  Western  Canada  has  been  acquired 

6  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada,  1902,  vol.  II,  p.  2981,  1908,  vol.  VI,  p.  11126. 
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by  purchase  or  some  cognate  process  than  by  free  grants  from  the 
government.7 

2.  Land  Sales  versus  Free  Grants 

With  so  wide  a  range  of  land  sales  during  the  period  of  maximum 
development  in  Western  Canada,  a  plausible  if  somewhat  specious 
case  could  be  made  for  a  sales  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Even  swamp  lands,  “the  culls  of  the  survey”,  after  paying  costs  of 
v  ^  selection,  administration,  drainage,  and  sale,  yielded  an  average  of 
?3.76  per  acre^o  the  Province  of  Manitoba — an  amount  half  as 
large  again  in  the  aggregate  (22,769,856.40)  for  the  period  of  swamp 
lands  sales  (1895  to  1912)  as  that  received  from  the  Dominion 
(21,800,000)  as  “subsidy  in  lieu  of  lands”  for  the  whole  province. 

— - TheC.P.  Rrlands-, “administered  advisedly  -not  for-revenue-but  for 

rapid  settlement  and  expanding  traffic  for  the  railway,  brought  a 
gross  average  price  (excluding  irrigation  lands)  of -27.63  per  acre. 
Hudson’s  Bay  lands  which  represented  the  “mine  run”  of  the  fertile 
belt  sold  (gross  average  price)  at  212.10  per  acre.  University  lands 
brought  210.07  per  acre.8  The  Calgary  and  Edmonton  railway  land 
grant,  much  of  it  grazing  land,  sold  for  an  average  of  about  $6  per 
acre.  Great  North-West  Central  lands  sold  for  28.50  per  acre. 
Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  lands,  excluding  the 
block  of  850,000  acres  sold  to  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  averaged  more  than  210  per  acre.  Canadian  Northern  land 
sales  (gross)  averaged  more  than  210.45  per  acre.  During  the  dec¬ 
ade  and  a  half  from  1915  to  1930  in  Saskatchewan  even  the  C.P.R. 
sold  its  “main  line”  grant  at  an  average  price  of  213.71  per  acre, 
while  the  Souris  Branch  grant  brought  214.79.  The  Manitoba  and 
Southwestern  and  the  Great  North-West  Central  (both  C.P.R.  sub¬ 
sidiaries)  brought  210.42  and  215.32  respectively  per  acre  during  the 
same  period  in  Saskatchewan,  while  the  Canadian  Northern  land  sales 
there  averaged  216.06.  The  average  price  obtained  for  Manitoba 
school  lands  (net)  was  29.60  per  acre;  for  Alberta  school  lands  (net) 
214.21  per  acre;  for  Saskatchewan  school  lands  (net)  215.64.  Every¬ 
body,  it  seems,  could  sell  land  to  advantage  but  the  government. 

It  is  fair  to  remember,  moreover,  that  lands  sold  for  actual  settle- 
^  ment  came  not  only  from  these  recognized  sources  but  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  land  companies  and  private  speculators.  The  total  acreage 

7  In  Alberta  tome  44,388  farms  out  of  77,130— more  than  57  5  per  cent— were  over  200  acret.  In 
Saskatchewan  the  percentage  was  a  little  more  than  70  (Table  XIX,  p  424). 
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of  land  sales  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  Dominion  administration 
it  would  be  impossible  of  course  to  estimate.  For  the  same  reason 
the  true  ratio  between  “free”  land  and  “bought” -land  in  the  actual 
holdings  of  1926  (say)  may  not  be  open  to  calculation.  But  it  may 
be  possible  at  least  to  illustrate  the  relative  rise  and  fall  of  both  in 
the  settlement  of  Western  Canada.  The  homestead  entries  in  Figure 
34  (p.  520)  indicate  the  fluctuations  in  the  free-homestead  system 
from  1905  to  1923.  For  land  sales,  the  gross  sales  by  the  C.P.R:, 
the  Manitoba  and  Southwestern,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the 
Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Railway,  the  Calgary  and 
Edmontotf,  the  Canadian  Northern  system,  the  Great  North-West 
Central,  and  of  course  the  acreage  of  school  lands  sold  in  the  three 
province's,  have  been  added  year  by  year,  to  form  a  fair  cross-section 
during  the  same  period.  .  ■ 

Whatever  the  ratio  between.free  homestead'entrieS  and  land  sales 
in  the  aggregate, .both  seem  to  respond  to  the  same  conditions  in 
much  the  same  way  until  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war.  Both 
reach  a  peak  in  1906  and  again  from  1910  to  1912.  Both  decline 
rapidly  from  1912  until  1915.  The  free-homestead  entries  continue 
to  decline,  as  would-be  expected,  during  the  war  years.  By  1919  the 
day  of  the  free  homestead  is  over.  Land  sales,  on  the  other  hand, 
bound  up  during  the  years  of  the  war  under  the  stimulus  of  war 
prices  for  wheat.  Falling  steadily  from  1920  (1,126,008  acres)  to 
1923.  (124,539  acres),  land  sales  increase  to  458,721  acres  in  1926, 
1,154,252  acres  in  1927  and  over  1,430,000  acres  in  1928.  For  troth, 
homestead  entries  and  land  sales,  land  policy  though  relatively  con¬ 
stant  throughout  failed  to  stabilize  alienations,  while  both  free 
grants  and  land  sales  react  violently  to  the  more  fundamental  eco-- 
nomic  and  physiographical  controls  of  land  settlement.  Under 
favourable  conditions,  it  would  seem,  land  can  be  sold  almost  as 
readily  as  it  can  be  given  away. 

Had  the  public  lands  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  been  administered 
by-the  provinces  for  purposes  of  revenue  instead  of  “by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”,  could  the  vast 
proceeds  that  accrued  to  the  railways,  land  companies,  and  other 
agencies  have  found  their  way  into  provincial  treasuries?  Whatever 
the  vogue  of  the  free-homestead  system,  it  was  conceded  by  all  three 
Resources  Commission,  that  administration  for  revenue  would  have 
been  inevitable  under  provincial  control.  Gross  land  sales  recorded 
for  the  categories  grouped  above  have  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
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more  than  3379,000,000.®  What  would  have  been  the  fiscal  results 
of  a  general  “sales”  policy  by  the  Prairie  Provinces?  What,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  land  settlement?'-  Could 
either  policy  alone  have  succeeded  as  well  for  Western  Canada  as 
the  integration  of  both  in  fairly  equal  proportions? 

In-  the  answer  to  the  last  question  perhaps  lies  the  key  to  the 
controversy  between  land  sales  and  free  grants  as  staples  of  Western 
Canadian  land  policy.  For  rapid  and  permanent  settlement  it  is 
possible  that  the  combination  of  the  two  techniques  had  advantages 
that  neither  alone  could  have  supplied;  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
■that  either  policy  alone' would  have  had  results  little  short  of  dis¬ 
astrous  for  semi-arid  regions  where  summer-fallowing  and  larger 
holdings  were  indispensable. 

-  Had  the  whole  range  of  Dominion,  Lands  been  open  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  homestead  entry  it  is  probable  that'in  Canada  as  in  many 
of  the  western  states  the  better  lands  would  have  been  settled  at 
once  in  contiguous  quarter  sections  with  no  latitude  for  expansion. 
Under  a  general  “sales”  policy  also  similar  tendencies  might  have 
developed:  with  this  difference,  that  larger  holdings  might  have  been 
possible  from  the  beginning.  The  even  distribution  of  free  home¬ 
steads  and  lands  for  sale,  contiguous  at  some  point  to  every  home¬ 
stead,  afforded  room  for  unifprtm  expansion,  and  formed  the  greatest 
single  advantage,  perhaps,  of  the  Canadian  system.  The  formula 
■which  did  such  service  during  the  decade  of  most  rapid  and  pros¬ 
perous  settlement  was  derived  directly  from  this  arrangement:  a 
quarter  section  as  free  homestead  plus  another  quarter  at  312  per 
acre  equals  3-20  acres  at  36  per  acre,' the  price  of  less  than  50  acres 
in  Missouri.  The  fact  that  this  combination  in  its  origin  was  largely 
inadvertent  was  lost  sight  of  in  .the  concensus  with  regard  to  its 
advantages.  A  witness  who  had  helped  to  locate  3,000  homesteaders 
by  “team  and  democrat”  stated  before  the  Saskatchewan  Resources 
Commission  that  “about  90  per  cent,  of  the  Americans  that  came  in  , 
and  perhaps  half  of  the  Canadians,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
hybrid  combination  of  the  free-homestead  and  land-sales  systems 
by  buying  land.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  compromise  which 
came  to  pass  between  the  two. 

9  Railways  and  Hudson’s  Bay . *275,5 18,485 

School  lands  .  73,692,851 

Pre-emptions  and  purchased  homesteads,  .  .  30,018,840 
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But  in  truth  the  government  had  a  very  limited  range  of 'choice; 
and  the  specious  case  for  a  sales  policy  after  the  philosophy  of 
Gibbon  Wakefield  is  little  better  than  an  academic  abstraction  in 
the  background  of  the  early  seventies.  Thej;eal  answer  to  ah  apo¬ 
cryphal  case  for  a  policy  of  land  sales  is  to  be  found  not  only  in 
Canadian  physiography  with  its  limitations  for  semi-arid  agri¬ 
culture  but  in  the  propinquity  of  the  United  States.,  Neither  the 
railway  land  grant  system  nfor  the  free-homestead  system  could  be 
divorced  from  its  North  American  environment;  and  no  fair  re-' 
■capitulation  of  Dominion  Lands  policy  can  be  divorcfed  from  the 
historical  context  in  which  it  originated. 

3.  The  Railway  Land  Grant  System 

Next  to  the  transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North-Western 
Territory  itself  in  1870,  a  transcontinental  railway  on  Canadian  soil 
was  everywhere  recognized  as  the  most  imperative  necessity  before 
the  new  Dominion.  The  one  project  was  the  corollary  of  the  other. 
Six  months  before  the  transfer,  the  challenge  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  march  of  “manifest  destiny”  in  the  United  States  brought 
from  Macdonald  his  pledge  of  “immediate 'and  vigorous  steps  to 
counteract  them.  One  of  the  first  things  is ’to  show  unmistakably 
our  resolve  to  build  the  Pacific  Railway.” 

It  is  probable  that  no  government  after  1900  would  have  attacked 
the  building  of  a  transcontinental  by  means  of  the  railway  land  grant 
system;  but  if  there  was  any  other  resource  for  the  building  of  the 
road  during  the  first  decade  and  a  half  after  Confederation  it  has  yet 
to  be  demonstrated.  Cartier  and  Macdonald  both  took  it  for  granted 
at  the  Manitoba  Act.  The  federal  administration  of  public  lands  was 
indispensable,  for  the  railway  was  to  be  “built  by  means  of  the  land 
through  which  it  had  to  pass.”  With  the  completion  of  the  Union 
Pacific  in  1869  and  Jay  Cooke’s  spectacular  foray  into  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  the  early  seventies  the  national  emergency  was  paramount. 
Had  purely  economic  interests  prevailed  Waddington’s'  project  for 
linking  the  West  to  the  Grand  Trunk  system  by  running  rights  over 
the  Northern  Pacific  might  well  have  met  the  requirements  of 
Western  Canada  for  a  whole  generation;  but  th.e  risks  were  too 
formidable  for.the  national  temper  of  that  day.  To  keep  the  railway 
on  Canadian  soil  the  first  project  for  the  C.P.R.  in  1872  was  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  land  grant  of  50,000,000  acres — a  principality 
larger  than  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Land  subsidies  still  larger 
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were  contemplated  by  the  Mackenzie  government  after  “the  Pacific 
scandal”;  and  the  Conservative  government  after  their  return  to 
power  in  1878  resumed  the  project  by  approving  a  grant  of  “one' 
hundred  million  acres  of  land,  and  all  the  minerals  they  contain  .  .  . 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.” 
The  final  grant  of  25,000,000  acres-to  the  C.P.R.  in  1881  passed,  in 
both  east  and  West,  as  a  national  necessity.  The  most  resolute  op¬ 
ponent  of  “monopoly”  and  “land-lock”  in  lat-er  years,  was  prepared 
to  concede  that  to '“get  the  railway  and  keep  our  public  land”  was 
“impracticable”  in  1873.  “Beyond  .■ a  doubt  the  only  practicable 
mode  of  building  the  Pacific  Railway”,  added  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press  ia  1880,  “is  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown  lands.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  in  the  abstract  a  technique  to  which 
there  seemed  no  feasible  alternative  in  1873  and  1881.  It  would  be. 
easy  also  to  reconstruct  apocryphally  a  combination  of  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  virtues  of  the  railway  land  grant  system  withr 
out  perpetuating  its  most  glaring  defects.  Government  construc¬ 
tion  and  ownership  of  the  railway;  a.  policy  of  land  sales  for  the  odd- 
numbered  sections  like  that'actually  projected  in  the  regulations  of 
■July  9,  1879  (see  Chapter  III,  p.  266)  before  private  interests  could 
be  induced  to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  enterprise;  a  general  policy, 
beyond  the  railway  belt,  of  sales  and  free  hornesteads  like  that  which 
underlay  the  pre-emption  and  purchased  homestead  policy  of  1908; 
these  and  many  other  counsels  of  wisdom  are  easily  reconstructed 
after  the  event  by  ignoring  the  desperate  fiscal  problems  and  pre¬ 
vailing  temper  of  that  day.  The  most  glaring  defects  of  the  railway 
'  land  grant  system'could  be  listed  with  equal  assurance.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  'Best,  agricultural  lands  of  Western  Canada,  all 
“fairly  fit  for  settlement”,  was  a  prodigious  price  to  pay  for  trans- 
portation.  The  Canadian  system  of  “indemnity  selection”  opened 
the  flood-gates  to  exploitation  by  land  grant,  railways  so  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement' that  the  terms  of  the  land  grants  could  be 
liquidated  only  in^l908.  “Land-lock”  and  “monopoly”  became 
chronic  grievances  for  a  whole  generation;  and  the  colonization 
.  railways”,  devised  as  "an  antidote,  merely  confirmed  them  both. 
The  ruthless  scramble  for  eligible  reserves  bedevilled  policies  and 
politics.-  Land  companies,  in  the  wake  of  the  railway  land  grants, 
carried  on  these  tendencies  into 'the  realm  of  speculation  until  re¬ 
curring, “booms”  and  depressions  distorted  the  growth  of  systematic 
settlement,  and  left  a  v'ast  legacy  of  unproductive  acreage  to  compli¬ 
cate  the  reconstruction  which  is  Indispensable  if  Western  Canada  is 
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ever  to  settle  dcfwn  into  a  stable  economy.  All  these  and  many^other 
defects  could  be  charged  apocryphally  against  a  system  which  tire 
whole  Dominion  took  for  granted  sixty  years  ago. 

Measured  by  ultimate  results,  however,  virtues  and  defects  are 
not  so  clearly  distinguishable.  By  a  curious  turn  of  events  time  has 
transformed  some  of  the  gravest  initial  defects  into  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  method  of  “indemnity  selection”  which  was  long 
regarded  as  “prodigal  and  extravagant”  has  had  the  effect  of  reserv¬ 
ing,  section  by  section,  the  acreage  necessary  for  the  most  approved 
technique  in  semi-arid  agriculture.  Throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  Western  Canada,  free  homesteads 
and  railway  lands  were  to  be  found  in  contiguous  quarter  sections, 
and  the  successful  homesteader  could  rely  upon  the  prospect  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  second  quarter  section  at  rates  sometimes  substantially 
below  the  average  market  price  for  his  district.  In  that  sense  the 
maligned  “land-lock”  of  the  eighties  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
Without  it  the  contiguous  free-homestead  settlement  to  be  found 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  in  the  United  States  might  have  produced 
a  “land-lock”  of  another  sort:  a  barrier  to  expansion  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  neighbouring  homestead.  Precarious  as  the  free 
homestead  has  proved  to  be  in  vast  areas  of  Western  Canada,  the 
casualties  might  have  been  greater  still,  and  no  improvement  in 
agricultural  technique  could  have  repaired  the  defect.  Without  the 
maligned  “land-lock”  the  technique  of  dry  farming  might  have  been 
strangled  in  its  infancy. 

The' railway  land  grant  may  be  credited  with  a  second  virtue  in 
Canada.  Upon  the  necessity  of  providing  for  larger  holdings  Sifton 
and  Oliver  were  agreed;  and  the  prospect  of  adding  a  quarter  section 
or  more  of  railway  lands  to  a  free  homestead  was  “a  great  induce¬ 
ment”  to  settlers  with  capital  and  experience  in  dry  farming.  Rail¬ 
way  land  grants  supplied  the  largest  proportion  of  cheap  and  easily, 
accessible  land  to  be  found  under  one  category  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary: 

The  fact  that  a  320  acre  farm  could  be  acquired  at  a  reasonable  price  by  locating 
a  homestead  on  an  even-numbered  section  and 'purchasing  from  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  on  the  odd-numbered  section,  we  believe  has  been  a  very  great  incentive  to 
the  settlement  of  our  country  by  the  best  class  of  people,  that  is,  people  with 
means  and  ability  to  carry  on.farming  operations  on  a  considerable  scale. 

So  well  recognized  was  this  feature  of  Canadian  policy  by  1908 
that  the  attempt  was  made  to  perpetuate  it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
pre-emption  and  purchased  homestead  regulations  of  that  year: 
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By  putting'.  .  the  odd  and  even  numbered  sections  in  one  class  and  offering 
an  adjoining  quarter-section 'at  a  fair  price  and  on  settlement  conditions  to  the 
homesteader  who  takes  a  free  homestead  we  .  .  .  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  up  that 
stream'of  desirable  immigration  that  has  added  so  greatly  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  our  country  during  the  past  few  years.  This,  I  might  say,  is  the 
important  feature  of  the  bill. 

A  third  claim  may  perhaps  be  allowed  for  railway  land  grants  in 
theipractical  technique  of  settlement.  If  they  attracted  some  of  the  - 
most  prosperous  settlers — “the  best  class  of  people,  that  is,  people 
with  means  and  ability  to  carry  on  farming  operations  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale” — the  ratio  of  cancellations_Jtnd  revestments  woulc^ 
seem  to  show  a  remarkable  record,  also  for  permanency.  It  would 
be  unsafe  to  claim  too  much  from  the  phenomenally  low-  rate  of 
cancellations  in  the  sale  of  'railway  land  grants.  ‘Much  of  this, 
acreage  was  sold*  to  settlers  already  permanently  established  or  re¬ 
quiring  only  the  quarter  sections  of  railway  lands  to  make  them  so;- 
and  both  the  C.P.R.  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  in  'administering 
the  “security  .lands”  of  the  old  Manitoba  and  North-Western  made 
a  practice  of  selling  lands  rapidly  and  reasonably,  and  of  enforcing 
the  personal  covenant  only  in  exceptional  cases  so  long  as  the  settler 
stood  by  his  purchase.10  Measured  nevertheless  by  the  truly  ap¬ 
palling  ratio  of  cancelled  homestead  entries— over  40  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  period  of  Dominion  Lands  and  57  per  cent,  for  Saskatche¬ 
wan  from  1911  to  1931 — the  rate  of  cancellations  for  C.  P.  R.  lands 
was  remarkably  low.  The  estimate  reached  by  Dominion  counsel 
before  the  Saskatchewan  Resources  Commission  was  22  per  cent,  in 
acreage  and  33%%  per  cent,  in  price.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  also  . 
that  the  purchaser  of  railway  lands  scrutinized  his  purchase  more 
narrowly  than  the  .homesteader  was  apt  to  scrutinize  his  homestead,, 
and  in  periods  of  depression  the  railway  could  be  relied  upon  to 
exert  an  encouraging  and  stabilizing  influence.  The-C-. ,  P.  R-' 
amortization  scheme  of  1923,  spread  over  a  thirty-four  year  period, 
was  applied  not  only  to  unsold  acreage  “with  a  view  to  their  becom¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  colonized”,  but  to  payments  outstanding  on  first, 
sales.  For  the  C.P.R.  in  particular  the  permanency  and  prosperity 
of  the  settler  was  so  paramount,  in  the  interests  of  traffic  if  nothing 
else,  that  their  land  policy  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  other 
category  of  land  settlement.  “I  know  of  no  organization  in  any 
•country”,  stated  the  president  of  the  Company  after  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  plan  of  1923,  “which  gives  such  terms- to  settlers.”  C.  P.  R. 
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land  poficy,  exclaimed  a  veteran  of  the  Company  before  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Resources  Commission,  was  “the  building  up  for  an 
empire  in  the  West.”  “We  built  Western  Canada.” 

How  far  the  interests  of  permanent  and  prosperous  settlement 
•  entered  into  the  land  policy  of  the  “colonization  railways”  is  not  so 
easily  traceable  from  the  checkered  history  of  those  coippanies 
(see  Chapter  IV,  and  Chapter  V,  section  4).  For  many  of  them,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  land  grant  was  a  resource  to  be  exploited  by 
methods  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  the  average  land 
company.  But  despite  features  that  were  indefensible  there  were  at 
times  inadvertent  virtues  which  the  government  itself  could  not  or 
would  not  rival  in  the  technique  of  settlement.  Several  of  the  land 
companies  to  which  the  “colonization  railways”  frequently  con¬ 
signed  their  land  grants  for  expert  administration  must  be  credited 
with  exploits  of  colonization  so  resourceful  and  enterprising  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  set  the  vogue  in  successful  land  settlement 
-  for  their  day.  Two  or  three  of  the  “colonization  railways”  made  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  economy  of  their  district  which  went  far 
to  redeem  the  good  name  of  the  whole  system. 

The  Manitoba  and  Southwestern  in  applying  their  land  grants 
dire'ctly  to-  the  building  and  financing  of  .their  railways  had  at  least 
the  virtue  of  disposing  of  their  lands  as  rapidly  as  possible:  so 
rapidly  that  some  900,000  acres  devolved  upon  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  as  “security  lands”  under  the  Railway  Aid  Act  until  the 
line  became  a  subsidiary  of  the  C.P.R.  and  redeemed  its  land  grant 
by  rapid  sales  under  the  Land  Commissioner  of  that  company. 
The  Manitoba  and  North-Western,  following  the  same  procedure, 
issued  land  warrants  for  more  than  54Q,0OO  acres  which.the  province 
^located  and  disposed  of  at  equally  reasonable  prices.'  About  250,000 
acres  of  th^Winnipeg  and  Hudson’s  Bay  land  grant  devolved  also 
upon  th^rovince  until  they  wente  brought  back,  as  we  have  seen,  by, 
•  Ala^Ldnzie  and  Manp  for'$T00,Qu0,  and  administered  to  swell  the 
'“"Thrifty  land'  sales  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  Of  the  “security 
lands”  administered  by  the  Province  -of  Manitoba  scarcely  more 
than  40-per  cent,  found  their  way  directly  to  the  settler;  6j0  per  cent, 
were  disposed  of  to  the  speculator  or  the  land  company^,  whose 
functions  nevertheless  were  vindicated  by  "the  Deputy  MinisteF‘T?f~ 
"  that  day.  They  employed  expedients  which  the  government  could 
never  rivaHor  the  rapid  transfer'  of  the  land  to  actual  settlers. 

The  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  and  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long'Lake  and 
Saskatchewan  land  grants,  administered  by  subsidiary  land  com- 
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panies,  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  vast  acreage  acquired 
and  administered  by  innumerable  other  land  agencies  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Western  Canada.  The  success  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  Land 'Company  in  consolidating  their  land  grants  for  the 
development  of  ranching  in  Alberta,  and  the  fabulous  exploits  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company  were  distinctive  features 
of  frontier  enterprise.  Clifford  Sifton  once  referred  to  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  V.alley  Land  Company  as  “the  beginning  of  the  success 
of  our  immigration  work  ...  the  first  indication  that  we  had 
,  actually  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention”  of  men  and  capital 
in  the  United  States.  “I  make  the  statement  advisedly”,  he  added, 
“the  coming  in  of  this  company  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  immigration  work  in  the  west.”  “I  can  recall  no  feature 
of  our  colonization  policy  in  the  Northwest  which  has  been  attended 
with  greater  success.” 

The  land  grants  of  the  Canadian  Northern  subsidiaries  were 
administered  largely  through  the  kindred  technique,  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Valley  and  Manitoba  Land  Company — a  vogue  followed 
even  by  the  C.P.R.  for  much  of  its  land  grant  under  the  North-West 
Colonization  Company  after  1902.  The  solid  achievements  of  these 
resourceful  land  companies  were  not  to  be  disparaged,  as  Sifton 
once  sardonically  remarked,  simply  because  they  had  made  a  little 
.money  for  themselves.  The  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  served  a  remarkable  Variety  of  Western  Canadian  needs  and 
resources,  from  coal,  timber,  and  transportation,  to  ranching  and 
irrigation,  and  the  immigration  of  settlers  familiar  with  both  these 
processes  from  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  normal  expedients 
used  by  the  land  companies  subsidiary  to  the  “colonization  rail¬ 
ways”  the  government  would  not  and  probably  could  not  have 
employed.  Much  of  the  political  turmoil  of  those  days  was  probably 
indefensible;  andlthe  acquisitive  temper  of  the  land  grant  railways 
ministefied  in  many  devious  ways  to  the  confusion.  The  results 
nevertheless  were  vital  and  far-reaching  in  the  settlement  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  By  this  discredited  system  a  vast  domain  of  railway 
land  grants  nearly  as  large  as  the  Maritime  Provinces  passed  from 
government  administration  into-private  enterprise  and  found  its  way 
through  scores  of  intermediate  agencies  towards  the  ultimate  stages 
of  land  settlement. 

4.  School  Lands 

The  administration  of  school  lands,  like  their  function  as  an  “en¬ 
dowment  for  purposes  of  education”,  was  distinctive  and  unique. 
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The  general  policy  with  regard  to  them  has  been  simple  and  direct. 
Less  perhaps  than  any  other  category  of  Dominion  Lands  was  it 
integrated  with  other  policies  or  dependent  upon  t'he  varying  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  day.  The  one  thing  it  was.intended  to  do  was  done  with 
conspicuous  success.  It  produced  tlje  highest  revenues,  it  was  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  lowest  cost,  its  fudct'ion  was  the  most  admirable, 
and  the  technique  of  sale  and  investment  the  most  nearly  uniform 
to  be- found  in  the  whole  range  of  Dominion  Lands  policy. 

An  experiment  so  consistent  and  detached  has  peculiar  interest  as 
a  type  of  land  policy.  School  lands  were  administered  for  purposes 
of  revenue.  The  revenue  was  derived  chiefly  from  land  sales,  at 
public  auction.  These  sales  were  adjusted  with  rare  judgement  to 
good  harvests  and  world  markets,  «nd  the  proceeds  were  “invested 
in  Dominion  securities”  yielding  a  stable  and  conservative  income 
“towards  the  support  of  public  schools  ...  in  such  manner'  as 
may  be  deemed  most  expedient”  by  the  provinces  themselves.  Ad¬ 
ministered  for  provincial  purposes  in  the  midst  of  Dominion  Lands 
“administered  for  the  purposes  of  Canada”,  school  lands  afford  some 
demonstration  of  the  potential  fiscal  value  of  western  lands  under  a 
policy  of  land  sales  for  purposes  of  revenue.  “The  amount  of  this 
net  income”,  reads^the  Report  of  the  Natural  Resources  Commission 
for  Manitoba,  “denYed/as  it  is  from  the  administration  of  only  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  surveyed  area  of  the  Province,  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  tlie  value  of  the  Crown  lands  in  this  area.” 

Though  derived,  like  so  many  other  features  of  land  policy,  from 
the  United  States,  the  school  lands  policy  of  the  Dominion  owed 
much  of  its  success  to  the  costly  experience  south  of  the  boundary. 
Variable  legislation  and  faulty  methods  of  sale  and  investment  under 
state  administration  levied  a  heavy  toll  in  many  of  the  public  land 
states.  In  the  old  Province  of  Canada  also  the  proceeds  from  school 
lands  had  been  largely  dissipated  by  excessive  costs  of  administra¬ 
tion  (20  p'er  cent.)  and  by  the  deflection  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
revenues  to  “local  improvements”.  By  the  time  of  the  first 
Dominion  Lands  Act  of  1872  a  vast  range  of  experience  was  already 
on  record;  and  the  cardinal  principles  of  federal  administration,  sale 
by  public  auction  at  intervals  judiciously  adjusted  to  rising  prices, 
and  uniformly  safe  investment  of  the  school  fund  under  federal 
auspices,  proved  to  be  permanent  features  of  Dominion  policy. 

That  policy  (outlined  in  detail  in  Chapter  VI)  it  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  review  here  except  in  its  relation  to  other  categories  of 
Dominion  Lands;  for  despite  the  detachment  from  general  lands 
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policy  th,?rc  were  mutual  influences  both  good  and  bad  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  them.  The  reservation  of  sections  11  and  29  in  every 
township  (corresponding  to  sections  8  and  26  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
reserves)  ensured  the  maximum  of  accessibility  (see  Fig.  8)  for  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  The  technique  of  sale  by  auction,  upset  price  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  hay  permits,  grazing  leases,  and 
other  aspects'  of  school  lands  administration  became  familiar  features 
of  every  township.  Compromises  were  made  with  the  provinces  to 
meet  the  straits  of  a  frontier  community.  Rentals,  interest  on  de¬ 
ferred  payments,  and  other  casual  revenues  were  paid  over  an¬ 
nually  with.thc  interest  on  the  “fund”  instead  of  being  added  to  the 
“fund”  itself.  More  than  once  the  provinces  found  allies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  advance  of  capital  from  the  fund  for  per¬ 
manent  expenditures  on  education,  but  the  Senate  held  inflexibly  to 
“original  principles”,  and  those  ‘  principles  remain  permanently 
underwritten  by  the  provinces  themselves  in  the  final  settlement 
of  1930. 

In  some  respects  at  least  general  policy  influenced  and  perhaps 
impaired  the  administration  of  the  trust.  Departmental  leniency 
with  regard  to  deferred  payments,  interest,  and  in  rn'any  instances 
voluntary  cancellations,  was  directed  to  the  general  interests  of 
settlement  rather  than  to  the  immediate  purposes  of  The  trust — 
revenues  for  indigent  provinces  for  purposes  of  education.  There, 
was  no  regular  “follow-up”  system  for  collections',  no  effective, 
system  of  inspection,  and  no  attempt  to  develop  the  “crop-share” 
technique  generally  employed  by  private  agencies.  On  the  21  per 
cent,  of  gross  sales  of  school  lands  cancelled  in  Alberta  from  1905 
to  1930,  only  3.4  per  cent,  of  the  principal  was  ever  collected  after 
the  first  payment,  and  only  about  12.7  per  cent,  of  the  interest  on 
deferred  payments.  Reduced  to  a  rental  bask'  the  total  payments 
of  both  principal  and  interest  on  cancelled  sales  amounted  to  31 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  over  a  period  of  9l/i  years' of  occupancy. 
In  an  area  of  190,000  acres  of  Dominion  sales  subsequently  cancelled 
by  the  Province  after  the  transfer,  fewer  than  one-fiftieth  of  the 
purchasers  had  paid  the  second  instalment,  and  only  about  two- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  principal  had  been  collected  after  the 
initial  payment  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  integration  of  school  lands  with  general 
Dominion  policy  had  its  virtues  as  well  as  its  defects.  In  Manitoba 
where  “boom”  prices  and  other  vicissitudes  of  world  conditions  had 
less  effect  upon  early  land  sales,  the  cancellations  were  less  than  two 
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per  cent,  of  gross  sales.  The  cost- of  administration  for  school  lands, 
incidental  as  it  was  to  the  administration  of  Dominion  Lands  in 
general,  was  kept  phenomenally  low.  In  Manitoba  they  were  less 
than  2.99  per  cent,  of  gross  proceeds,  in  Alberta  less  than  2.74  per 
cent.,  and  in  Saskatchewan  a  little  over  2.16  per  cent.  For  the  whole 
period  of  Dominion  Lands  less  than  2.5  of  gross  proceeds  from  school 
lands  have  gone  to  costs  of  management.  Compared  with  C.P.R. 
lands  and  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  where  the  costs  of  administration  were 
admittedly  high,  or  even  with  Manitoba  swamp  lands  or  the 
Canadian  Northern  lands  where  costs  of  management  were  excep¬ 
tionally  low — about  12  per  cent,  and  9  per  cent,  of  gross  sales 
respectively — the  school  lands  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  have  been' 
administered  so  cheaply  that  cost  of  management  scarcely  impaired 
the  proceeds  of  the  trust.  In  a  very  literal  sense  it  impaired  the 
school  lands  fund  not  at  all,  for  costs  of  administration  were  de¬ 
ducted  annually  not  from  the  capital  proceeds  from  land  sales  but 
from  the  interest  on  the  “fund”,  rentals,  hay  permits,  and  other 
casual  revenues  accruing  annually  to  the  provinces. 

Much  of  the  success  of  school  lands^iolicy  was  due  perhaps  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  factors  in  its  administration.  The  timing  of  the  sales, 
usually  in  consultation  with  provincial  authorities  to  produce  the 
maximum  proceeds  for  the  fund;  the  exceptionally  low  incidental 
cost  of  administration;  the  technique  of  sale  by  auction;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  accessibility  to  school  lands,  in  sections  11  and  29,  for 
settlers  already  well  established  in  the  township;  these  were  features 
which  no  provincial  government  could  hope  to  reproduce  for  all 
categories  of  public  lands  under  a  general  sales  policy.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  of  school  lands  as  a  rule  were  homesteaders  or  settlers  who 
had  bought  their  holdings  from  the  railways  or  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  were  prepared  to  speculate  upon  the  margin  of 
world  prices  for  the  next  harvest.  More  than  77.5  per  cent,  of  sales 
were  made  during  the  “boom”  periods  of  1910-1913,  1917-1919,  and 
1928-1930.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  add  that  other  sel^in^agencies 
realized  prices  quite  as  exceptional  during  the  same  “boom”  periods. 
While  the  groj$  average  price  for  school  lands  was  $9.79  in  Manitoba, 
$16.85’ in  Saskatchewan,  and  $14.40  in  Alberta,  that  for  C.P.R. 
lands  in  Saskatchewan  for  the  period  1916-1930  averaged  $13.71 
from  main  line  land  grants,  $  14.79,  from-.the  Souris  Branch  land 
grants,  and  $15.32  from  the  land  grants  of  its  subsidiary  the  Great 
North-West  Central.  The  Canadian  Northern  land  grants  for  the 
same  period  averaged  no  less  than  $16.06.  Enough  has  been  cited, 
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at  any  rate,  to  demonstrate  the  fiscal  value  of  western  lands  had  the 
provinces  been  free  to  administer  them  for  purposes  of  revenue 
without  regard  to  railways  or  other  vested  interests.  Nowhere  else 
in  North  America,  perhaps,  during  this  period,  was  it  possible  to  sell 
land  so, easily  and  so  uniformly,  to  bring  it  into  cultivation  so 
quickly,  and  to  take  advantage  so  promptly  of  world  conditions. 

It  would  be  idle  to  reconstruct  such  a  hypothetical  sales  policy  in 
detail;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  compute  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  fiscal  results  for  the  provinces.  By  common 
consent  the  free-homestead  policy  would  have  been  continued  for 
some  time  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  after  1905.  But  had  the 
even-numbered  sections  been  sold  at  low  uniform  prices  as  in  the 
United  States  (SI. 25  per  acre  before  the  Homestead  Act);  had  the 
odd-numbered  sections  been  reserved,  not  for  railways  (as  they  were 
uniformly  reserved  on  Dominion  Lands  up  to  1908)  but  for  Crown 
reserves,  for  sale  at  the  market  value,  using  the  school  lands  tech¬ 
nique  of  public  auction  at  upset  prices;  it  would  be  easy  for  a  san¬ 
guine  exponent  of  the  Gibbon  Wakefield  school  to  envisage  a  general 
sales  policy  of  lucrative  proportions.  The  limited  categories  of  land 
cited  above  (pp.  502f.)  were  sold  for  about  $379,000,000  in  gross 
sales.  If  to  this  were  added  the  proceeds  of  land  companies,  private 
speculators,  “improved  homesteads”,  arfd  innumerable  other 
agencies  of  private  enterprise,  it  will  be  conceded  that  a  prodigious 
sum  has  been  paid, -directly  or  indirectly,  for  farm  lands  in  Western 
Canada.  It  would  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  method  of  en¬ 
grossing  all  these  proceeds  for  the  government;  but  in  such  a  context 
the  terms  which  attended  the  settlement  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Question  seem  moderate  and  reasonable.  The  public  lands  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  could  have  been  made  a  fiscal  resource  of  the  first 
importance.  Even  in  combination  with  the  free-homestead  system 
these  have  been  sold  for  gross  prices  which  dwarf  the  “compensation 
fund”  of  $37,500,000  for  each  province  improvised  in  1905  as  the 
basis  of  the  subsidies  in  lieu  of  lands  under,  federal  administration. 
It  is  fair  also  to  remember  that  these  fiscal  resources  were  admin¬ 
istered  “by  the  Government  of  Canada”  to  the  point  where  they 
are  practically  dissipated  as  initial  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
provinces.1  The  schedule  of  interest  payments  improvised  in  1905 — 
one  per  cent,  of  the  “compensation  fund”  up  to  250,000  of  popula¬ 
tion,  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  up  to  400,000  of  population,  two 
per  cent,  up  to  800,000  of  population,  and  three  per  cent,  thereafter 
— has  now  been  underwritten  by  the  settlement  of  1930  for  all  three 
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provinces.  Measured  by  the  range  of  these  resources,  their  excep¬ 
tional  fiscal  value,  and  the  ease  with  wh,ich  they  have  been  exploited 
by  scores  of  selling  agencies  to  their  own  advantage,  this  schedule 
would  seem  to  provide  a  moderate  “compensation”  for  resources 
withheld,  for  national  reasons  of  high  public  policy,  from  the  normal 
functions  of  public  lands  in  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

However  imperative  the  national  “purposes  of  the  Dominion” 
may  have  been  in  other  respects  in  the  administration  of  Dominion 
Lands,  the  function'of  school  lands  stands  out  as  a  statesmanlike 
policy  on  its  own  merits.  The  school  fund  transferred  to  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Alberta,  and  Manitoba  in  1930  amounted  to  more  than 
333,350,000.  This  was  a  capital  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  less 
than  half  the  school  lands  within  the  surveyed  areas  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces — less  than  one-thirty-sixth  of  the  surveyed  area  of 
Dominion  Lands.  In  addition  to  the  school  lands  fund,  the  interest 
on  the  fund  from  year  to  year,  together  with  the  current  interest  on 
deferred  payments,  rentals  from  leases,  hay  permits,  and  other 
revenues,  have  provided  annual  proceeds  almost  as  substantial  in  the 
aggregate  as  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  itself.  In  Saskatchewan 
more  tfian  316,350,000  have  thus  been  paid  to  the  province  in  cash 
from  1905  to  1930 — nearly  half  the  provincial  grants  to  public 
schools  (333,400,000)  during  that  period.  In  Alberta  current 
revenues  from  school  lands  and  the  school  lands  fund  from  1905  to 
1930  amounted  to  about  310,500,000,  more  than  half  the  grants  to 
public  schools  (about  3 19,600,000 )  during  the  same  period.  Even  in 
Manitoba  from  1905  to  1930  the  total  revenues  from  school  lands 
amounted  to  about  36,500,000.  For  the  whole  perjod  of  Dominion 
Lands  from  1870  to  1930  more  than  334,000,000  in  current  revenues 
from  school  lands  and  the  school  lands  fund  have  been  paid  in  cash. 
The  total  net  proceeds  of  current  revenues  and  capital  paid  or 
funded  in  cash  or  the  equivalent  up  to  1930  reached  the  sum  of 
367,550,000;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  outstanding  agreements  of 
sale  transferred  to  the  provinces  in  1930,  together  with  the  school 
lands  still  unalienated,  the  aggregate  becomes  a  truly  imposing 
monument  to  this  “endowment  for  purposes  of  education”  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  After  sixty  years  of  Dominion  Lands,  the  basic 
principles  of  school  lands  administration  still  remain,  under  pro¬ 
vincial  as  under  federal  administration,  “sacred  and  inviolate.”  _ _ 

5.  The  Free-llomesiead.  System 

The  free  homestead,  like  the  railway  land  grant,  was  the  product 
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of  its  North  American  environment;  a  recapitulation  of  its  function 
could  scarcely  be  attempted  apart  from  its  historical  context  and 
integration  with  other  aspects  of  Dominion  Lands  policy.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  for  a  policy  of  land  sales  during  the  decade  and  a 
half  of  maximum  immigration  into  Western  Canada  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  general  sales  policy  for  Dominion 
Lands  was  scarcely  feasible  during  the  nineteenth  century  while  the 
Homestead  Act  of  the  United  States  was  still  at  the  height  of  its 
vogue  and  popularity.  But  though  the  free  homestead  appeared' 
almost  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary,  there  were 
historic  differences  in  both  origin  and  function.  In  Canada  it  was 
inseparably  integrated  with  other  factors.  In  that  form  it  was 
perhaps  the  least  controversial  feature  of  its  day  in  Dominion  Lands 
policy.  It  has  survived  to  become  in  many  respects  the  most  baffling 
of  all  to  appraise  upon  its  merits. 

On  both  sides  of  the  boundary  its  adoption  was  dictated  by 
ulterior  national  purposes.  In  the  United  States  the  revolt  against 
the  orthodox  Hamiltonian  doctrine  of  the  public  domain  was  well 
under  way  when  the  basic  conflict  between  north  and  south  cut 
athwart  the  issue  and  completely  reversed  the  traditional  alliances 
of  the  frontier.  The  agricultural  south  which  had  been  supporting 
Benton’s  “log  cabin  bills”  for  “pre-emption”  or  “graduation”  since 
1824  now  discovered  that  the  industrial  nor^i  could  outbid  them 
for  the  control  of  the  public  domain.  Instead  of  “cheap  land”, 
the  abolitionist  was  prepared  to  offer  “free  land”  in  the  West  in 
order  to  ensure  “free”  states  against  the  “slave”  south.  Out  of  this 
‘rivalry  came  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  after  the  traditional 
friends  d^the  frontier  had  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  Union;  and 
“once  adopted”,  as  Donaldson  observes,  “no  person  could  estimate 
its  moral,  social,  and  political  effects.” 

In  Canada  national  purposes  were  equally  dominant.  In  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  there  were  free-homestead  laws  .upon 
the  statute  books,  but  local  rivalries  with  lumbering  and  other 
interests  still  complicated  the  cause  of  agricultural  settlement.  In 
the  old  province  of  Cana'da  the  issue  of  cheap  or  free  land  /was 
already  a  Clear  Grit  doctrine  against  the  vested  interests  of  the  big 
land-companies  in  order  to  stay  the  exodus  to -the  prairies  of  the 
"middle  western  states.  'With  the  transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land  to  the 
Dominion  in  1870,  however,  the  free  homestead  became  a  new 
creature.  An  empire  of  Dominion  Lands  had  to  be  made  good 
against  the  most  spectacular  technique  of  rapid  settlement  in 
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modern  history.  Whatever  lurking  opposition  might  still  remain  to 
the  free  homestead  in  the  old  provinces,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
the  federal  field.  Unlike  the  United  States  where  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  last  to  be  convinced — President  Buchanan’s  own 
veto  was  the  last  barrier  to  the  Homestead  Act — the  new  Dominion 
made  the  free  homestead  a  fundamental  feature  of  its-  land  policy. 
It  was  one  of  the  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  in  1870  in  retaining 
the  public  lands  under  federal  control.  It  remained  a  cardinal 
federal  policy  in  1885,  in  1905,  and  in  1916;  and  when  the  system 
had  run  its  course  the  return  of  the  remaining  resources  to  provincial 
control  became  for  the, first  time  feasible.  If  the  free-homestead 
system,  was  designed  in  the  United  States  to  “save  the  Union”  in 
1862,'  it  was  also  designed  in  Canada  after  1864  to  safeguard  the 
“national  necessity”  of  westward  expansion  and  to  make  good  a 
transcontinental  Dominion  against  the  march  of  “manifest  destiny” 
south  of  the  border. 

For  a  time  the  free  homestead  was  subordinated  to  a  still  more  im¬ 
perative  necessity.  Rapid  settlement  was  not  less  important  than 
a  transcontinental  railway,  but  the  one  was  impossible  without  the 
other.  Under  the  necessity  of  building  the  railway  “by  means  of  the 
land  through  which  it  had  to  pass”,  the  government  was  prepared  to 
suspend  existing  regulations  within  a  jjelj,  of  36  miles  to  be  “sanc¬ 
tioned  for  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway”,  and  to  “terminate  after  the 
same  day  the  free  homestead  system”.  In  the  first  C.P.R.  bpll  ip 
1872  the  free  homestead  was  altogether  supplanted  in  a  beltisf  40 
miles — 20  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Railway.  As  late  as  July  9, 
1879,  the  central  zone  (Belt  A)  of  10  miles  was  to  be  withdrawn 
altogether  from  homestead  entry,  and  it  was  not  until  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  October,  1879,  forecasting  the  C.P.R.  syndicate,  that  the 
free  homestead  reappeared  for' the  even-numbered  sections  within 
the  new  central  railway  belt  (Class  A)  of  48  miles  reserved  for  the 
building  of  the  C.P.R. 

This  integration  between  free  homestead  and  railway  land  grant 
was  to  become,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
Dominion  Lands  policy.  By  an  arrangement  peculiar  to  the 
Dominion,  railway  land  grants  were  to  be  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”, 
and  the  range  of  “indemnity  selection”  thus  permitted  to  the 
C.  P.  R.  and  the  “colonization  railways”  up  to  1908  necessitated  the 
reservation  by  Order-in-Council  of  the  odd-numbered  sections 
throughout,  the  whole  range  of  Dominion  Lands  as  railway  reserves 
for  the  selection  of  land  grants  “earned”  or  to  be  earned  by  the  rail- 
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ways.  But  side  by  side  with  the  odd-numbered  sections  of  railway 
lands  went  the  even-numbered  sections  of  the  free-homestead 
system.11  The  C.  P.  R.  itself  avowed  from  the  outset  a  policy  of 
-  “settling-the  land  as  fast  as  we  could”— of  planting  a  “free  settler 
upon  every  acre  belonging  to  the  Government.”  “The  free  home¬ 
stead  policy  was  the  foundation  on  which  we  worked.”  Employing 
the  free  homestead  to  initiate  and  to  speed  up  pioneer  settlement, 
the  railway  wisely  reinforced  Dominion  policy  by  subordinating 
their  own  revenues  from  land  sales  to  the  more  urgent  need  of- 
traffic.  Their  own  lands  were  rapidly  settled  at  prices  substantially 
lower  in  many  instances  than  their  market  value. 

From  this  working  alljance  between  the  railway  land  grant  and  the  ' 
free-homestead  systems  many  of  the  most  distinctive  virtues  and  a  " 
few  of  the  most  glaring  defects  of  Canadian  policy  are  indirectly 
traceable.  Since  neither  a  general  sales  policy  nor  a  general  free- 
homestead  policy  was  feasible  for  Dominion  Lands  in  1881,  the 
working  compromise  between  them  must  be  examined  in  this  larger 
context". 

(a)  Dominion  Lands  policy  was  obviously  not  a  simple  and  uniform 
system  of  f/ee  homesteads.  Under  the  range  of  “indemnity  selection” 
accorded  to  the  railways,  the  railway  land  grant  penetrated  every 
eligible  area  of  agricultural  land  in  Western  Canada.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  of  Dominion.  Lands  these  odd-numbered  sections, 
whether  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”  or  not,  were  reserved  from  home¬ 
stead  entry  until  1908.  The  free-homestead  policy  was  scarcely  more 
than  half  a  policy  at  best,  and  the  net  results  must  be  shared 
accordingly. 

(b)  Larger  holdings  in  semi-arid  areas.  From  this  integration 
sprang  one  of  the  most  fortunate  features  of  the  Canadian  system; 
and  the  fact  that  it  may  have  been  largely  inadvertent  in  its  origin 
must  not  conceal  its  advantages.  In  semi-arid  areas  where  dry 
farming  and  summer-fallowing  proved  necessary  on  a  large  scale,  a 
half  section  or  more  was  quickly  recognized  as  a  much  more  depend¬ 
able  unit  for  successful  agriculture.  Had  all  Dominion  Lands  been 
open  to  homestead  entry  the  most  eligible  areas  might  have  been 
settled  contiguously  in  units  too  small  for  the  newer '  technique. 
The  “landlock”  of  the  eighties  may  have  been  a'blessing  in  disguise.  . 
The  development  of  larger  holdings,  even  when  accompanied  by 
tenancy  and  absentee  administration,  has  been  so  marked  a  tend¬ 
ency.  that  no  regulations  of  land  policy  in  the  first  instance  could 

11  Except  for  the  Hudson’.  Bay  lands  in  sections  8  and  26. 
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Lave  withstood  it.  To  that  extent  at  least  the  “half-policy”  of  free 
homesteads  provided  a  fair  field  for  the  pioneer’s  own  thrift  and 
enterprise.  The  normal  quarter  section' was' contiguous  on  two  sides 
to  other  quarter  sections  “fairly  fit  for  settlement”,  for  sale  cheap 
and  on  easy  terms  to  the  resourceful  settler. 

How  far  present  holdings  have  been  accumulated  directly  from,' 
railway  lands,  school  lands,  and  Hudson’s  Bay  lands  or  from  the 
amalgamation' of  free  homesteads  cannot  now  be  computed;  but- 
since  the  average  holding  in  Saskatchewan  in  1926  was  389  acres  it  is- 
obvious  that  229  acres — nearly  60  per-  cent. — of  the  average  farm 
was  acquired  from  sources  other  .than  an  original  nucleus  of  a  free 
homestead^  That- this  was  a  normal  and  accelerating  tendency 
seems_clear  from  Figures  27  and  28  (p.  427)._  By  1921  and  1926  this 
process  of  “adjustment”  on  a  large  scale  was  fairly  under  way.  Jts 
initial  stages,  however,  were  provided  for  in  the  Canadian  homestead  - 
system  itself.  When  the  selection  of  railway  land'grantscaroe  to  an 
end  in  1908  and  the  whole  range  of  unreserved  Dominion  Lands  was 
thrown  open  .for  homestead  entry,  this  'feature  of  the  old  system 
which  had  been  credited  with  attracting  “the  best  class  of  people, 
that  is,  people  with  means  and  ability  to  carry  on  farming  operations 
» on  a  considerable  scale”,  was  thought  worth  perpetuating  in  the  pre¬ 
emption  and  purchased  homestead  -  system.  Drought  has  since 
played  havoc'with  vast  areas  of  holdings,  large  as  well  as  small. 
The  ranch  as  well  as  the  farm  has  been  devastated  by  it.  But  for 
regions  of  marginal  rainfall  this  flexibility-of  expansion  must  have 
had  a  part  in  holding  as  well  as  in' attracting  “the  best  class  of 
settlers”.  - 

(c)  Function  of  the  free  homestead  in  pioneer  settlement.  The  earliest 
function  of  the  free-homestead  system  in  Canada  was  to  attract  the  . 
pioneer:  “Parliament  pledged  its  faith  to  the  world  'that  a  large 
portion  of  these  lands  should  be  set  apart  for  free  homesteads  fqr  all 
coming  settlers,  and  another  portion  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
education  of  their  children.”  The  government  was  to:  hold  “un¬ 
fettered  in  its  own  hand  the  lands  which  it  offers  free”.  This  was  the 
“impressive  fact  to  the  mind  of  the  man  contemplating  emigration.” 

■  The  technique  of  the  government  in  this  enterprise  was  much  less 
ingenuous  than  it  seemed.  The  Dominion  could  “make  millions  out 
of  the  lands  of  the  Northwest  and  never  sell  an  acre.”  “Customs  re¬ 
turns  .  .  ‘.  trade  and  commerce  .  .  .  manufactures”  all  reflected 
the  “increase  in  settlement  on  the  free  lands  of  the  Northwest 
Territories”.  “Whether  with.a  price  or  without  a  price  makes  little 
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,  or  ncJdiffercnce”.  It  was  “worth  the  while  of  the  Dominion  to  spend 

hundreds  of  thousands”  upon  the  administration  of  these  lands, 
“and  then  to  give  them  away”.12  For  the( railways,  too,  the  free 
=.  homestead  was  frankly  remunerative.  Traffic  was  indispensable  for 

solvency,  and  settlement  was  indispensable  for  traffic.  The  C.  P.  R. 
cp.uld  well  afford  to  “plant  a  free  settler  upon  every  acre' belonging 
to  the  Government.”  If  could  afford  also  to  practise  its  own  pre¬ 
cept  by  selling  its  own  lands  rapidly  and  offieasy  terms  in  order  to 
build  up-  remunerative  traffic  for  the  railway.  With  this  self- 
•  ■  interested  and  discerning  cooperation  between, government  and  rail¬ 

way,  Western  Canada  began  at  last  to  compete', for  immigration 
with  the  neighbouring  republic”  as  the  movement  of  population 
reached  one  frontier  after  another  of  the  public  domain.  When  the 
hour  of  Western  Canada  at  last  struck,  the  free  homestead  which 
had  “primed  the  pump”  for  the  pioneering-stages  of  settlement-how 
played  a  part  scarcely  less  distinctive  for  the  decade  and.  a  half  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  :  '  ' 

(d)  Free  lands,  land  sales,  andrapid  settlement.  The  function  of  the 
^  free  homestead  during  the  period  of  maximum  settlement  has  been 
traced  in  some  detail  (see  Chapter  IX,  section  5  and-  Chapter  X, 
section  2)  and  the  recapitulation  here  must  be  very  brief.  Up  to 
1902  “fully  one-half  of  the  settlers  .  ._  .  actually  located  on  the  land 
-  in  the  West”,  in  the  opinion  of  Clifford  Sifton,  had  “not  taken  up 
homestead  at  all.”1’'  By  1908  the  area  under  homestead  was.  about 
■equal  to"the  area  of  land  subsidies  granted  to  the  railways — -a  little 
X  more  than  30,000,000  acres.  Within  eight  years  the  new  homestead 

entries  forged  ahead  until  the  total  area^of  railway  land  grants  was 
almost  equalled  by  the  area  under  free  homestead  in  Saskatchewan 
alone  (29,083,000  acres).  An  area  larger  than  Vermont  was  “entered” 
in  free  homesteads  in  1909;  twice  the  area  , of  Connecticut  in  1910; 
more  than  Delaware  .and  New  Hampshire  in  1911;  nearly  the  area 
of  Maryland  in  1912;  more  than  Massachusetts  in  1913;  and  more 
>  than  the  area  of  Wales  in  1914.  Concurrently  with  this,  it  must  be 
added,  land  sales  by  the  railways,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
other  selling  agencies  shot  up  to  unprecedented  proportions  (see 
Fig.  34  and  p.  502).  By  1926  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Prairie 
’  (  Provinces  had  been  substantially  “occupied”  (see  Fig.  35),  though 

'  the  ominous  gap  between  occupancy  and  cultivation  is  very  clearly 
discernible  (Fig.  36). 
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For  the|carlicr>«nrCT^£jLN~*»W'emcnt  the,  free  homcstc-ad  func¬ 
tioned  virtpahlf^as  a  bonus  for  railway  l^ands,  Hudson’s  Bay  lands, 
school  lands,  and  the.  ubiquitous  lan^-company  alike.  The  sale  of 
250,000  acres  of  'homestead  lands  (the  even-numbered  sections)  to 
..the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company  inaugurated  the  classic 
•demonstration  of  land  sales  to  the  actual  settler.  All  sorts  of  selling 
agencies  adopted  a  similar  technique.  Thereafter  the  free  homestead 
in  conjunction  with  cheap  lands  for  sale  proved  to  be  the  “great  ‘ 
incentive  to  the  settlement  of  our  'country  by  the  best  class  of 
people”.  The  popular  formula  was  retailed  from  buckboard  and 
“democrat”  for  more  than  a  decade:  a  free  homestead  of  160  acres 
with  an  adjoining  quarter  section  at-$12  per  acre  provide^  the 
resourceful  settler  with  a  320-acre  farm  at  an  average  price  of  $6 
per-  acre.  Less  reputable  land  companies  “blanketed”  the  home¬ 
steads  in  the  vicinity  by  fictitious  entries  “by  attorney”,  to  be 
withdrawn  at  the  convenience  of  the  prospective  purchaser.  In 
such  a  context  the  free  homestead  was  scarcely  more  than  a  bonus 
from  the  government  which  enabled  the  enterprising  land  company 
to  sell  its  acreage  for  twice  the  average  price  which  the' settler  was 
willing  to  pay,  and  enabled  the  enterprising  settler  to  secure  his  half 
section  at  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  half  the.price  normally  charged 
by  the  land  company.  “Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Americans  that 
came  in  bought  land”;,  and  about  half  the  Canadians.  This -could, 
scarcely  be  called  a  free-homestead  policy  of  labd  settlement,'  but 
beyond  a  doubt  the  free  homestead  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  its  effectiveness.  -  -  -  3 

.  (e)  Tlie  free-homesiead  system  and  the  simple  homesteader.  For 
many  a  settler  of  more  limited  resources  also  the -free  homestea'd 
must  have  opened  the  door  to  a  modest  competence,  and  in  manyJ 
instances  to  prosperity,  or  affluence.  Even  when  the  “stream  of 
desirable  immigration”  with  ready  capital  had  passed  its  flood,  the 
humble  homesteader  still  had  his  chance.  Despite  the  casualties  of 
the  free-homestead  system — a  record’ of  more  than  40  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  period  of. Dominion  Lands,  and  of  57  per  cent,  for  the 
period  1911-1931  in  Saskatchewan — the  attack  upon  the  wilderness 
was  not  without  its  victories.  For  tens  of  thousands  of  homestead 
entries  an  unrecorded  story , of  thrift  and  enterprise  must  have  been 
-enacted  upon  the  frontier.  The  homesteader  was  able  to  invest  all 
his  available  capital  in  farm  machinery  and  equipment.  With 
characteristic  faith  he  usually  invested  his  first  profits  in  more  land: 
another  quarter  or  half  section  on  easy  terms  from  the  railway  or 
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the.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  or  from  the  eight  available  quarter 
^sections  of  schooLlands  in  his  township.-  He  prospered  because  his 
free  homestead  gave  hinrhis  chance.  He  was  able  "to  buy  land  from 
the  railway  in  the  years  of  his  prosperity  because  the  government 
with  the  benediction  of  the  railway  had  given  him  his  homestead 
free  in  the  days  of  his  early  privation.  The  vicissitudes  of  climate 
and  world  conditions  have  been  beyond  his  control.  He  has  known 
“booms”  and  depressions,  hail  and  rust  and  “bumper  crops”,  rain- 
=fall  and  drought;  but  in  so  far  as  industry  and  courage  could  com- 
-mand  prosperity  he  has  found  a  fair- fiel d  for  his  enterprise.  This 
remains  more  than- a  counsel  of  resignation  to  thousands  who  still 
•  retain  the  “western  spirit”  in  adveYsity  after  the  longest  recorded 
drought  in  their  history. 

(f)  The  permanency  of  free-homestead  settlement.  Measured  by  the 
percentage  of  cancellations  between  “entry”  and  patent,  the  free¬ 
homestead  system  presents  a  truly  appalling  record  of  casualties. 

The  relative  permanency  of  land  sales  has  already  been  outlined 
(see  above,  section  3  of  this  chapter),  though  the  conclusion  is  not 
always  confirmed  in  detail.14  The  C.  P.  R.  and  .several  other  rail¬ 
ways  have  enviable  records  for  permanent  settlement.  In  so  far  as 
settlement  was  made  subservient  to  traffic,  permanency  was  -of  the' 
essence  of  the  contract.  The  person;il  covenant  was  seldom  enforced 
so  long  as  the  purchaser  stood  by  his  obligations.  Cancellations  and 
revestments  of  less  than  23  per  cent,  in  acreage  and  33]4  per  cent, 
in  price  indicate  a  stabilizing  and  encouraging  oversight  on  the  part 
of  tlie-Compgny.  The  amortization  plan  of  1923  (see  Chapter  V, 
section  3)  was^perhaps  the  most  generous  ever  devised  by  such  an 
agency.  ' 

By  comparison  with  these  results  the  casualties  between  entry  ' 
and  patent  for  the  free  homestead  reach  alarming  proportions.  For 
the  whole  period  of  Dominion  Lands- 40  per  cent.  ,(see  Chapter'X, 
section  2)  would  be  a  conservative  estimate. .  Of' nearly  100,000,000 
acres. under  homestead  entry  less  than  59,000,000  acres  were  duly 
“proved”  and  patented  or  still  remained  as  unpatented  homesteads. 

'  For  the  Province  of  Alberta  nearly  16,000^000  acres  out  of  less  than 
35,000,000  acres  of  homestead  entfries  were  cancelled  from  1905  to 
1930 — nearly  46  per  cent.  For  Saskatchewan' about  57  per. cent,  of 
homestead  entries  from  1911  to  1931  were  cancelled.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  vast  area  ofi  homestead  entries  duly-  proved  and 

14  School  lands,  for  instance,  which  were,  sold,  as  a  rule,  at  maximum  prices  during  "boom”  periods 
periods  of  depression.  ,(See  Chapter  VI., section  6.)  ‘  ^  at‘°nS  Un"8  cn8u,ng 
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patented  only  to  be  sold  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to ’the 
speculator  or  land  company.  More  devastating  still  was  the  acreage 
technically  “proved”  and  patented  by  the  urban  “professional''1 
homesteader”  or  individual  speculator,  and  held,  unproductive  and 
unoccupied,  for  a  rising  market.  Beyond  this  again  was  a  more 
poignant  category  of  desolation.  By  1921  the.  trail  of -the  abandoned 
.  homestead— wrecks  df  bona-fide  enterprise,  homestead,  buildings, 
.machinery,  and  not  least  of  all-,  the  five  or  six  years  of  the  home¬ 
steader’s  life  and  that  of  his  wife  and  family — -was  already  traceable 
in  Western  Canada.  ,-By  1926  whole  regions  showed  a  ratio  of 
abandoned  farms  ranging  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  (see  section  (g) 
below,  and  Figs.  37,  40  and  41).  The, ravages  of  drought  since  1930 
are  as  yet  incalculable,  but  these  are  subject  to  no  human  computa¬ 
tion,  and  “land  policy”  becomes  almost  an  empty  phrase.  '  - 
Much  of  this  wastage  in  the  aggregate  represents  not  unforeseen 
disaster  but  the  normal  attrition  which  has  gone  on  -unceasingly 
.upon  every  frontier...  Every  prairie  city,  town,  or  village,  has  been 
surrounded  at  one  time  or  another  by'a  wilderness  of  unproductive 
homesteads,  “entered”  and  in  many  cases  patented  by  urban  home¬ 
steaders  of  every  occupation — the  local  barber,  the  plumber,  the 
grocery  clerk,  the  school  teacher,  the  lawyer,  the  printer,  and  the 
village  doctor  (see  Chapter  IX,  section  4).  Every  expedient  known 
to  the  “professional  homesteader”  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  residence  requirements  of  the  Act.  This  was  wasteful 
enough  when  the  ^patented  homestead  could  be  transferred  to  the 
large  land  company  with  facilities — in  some  cases  exceptional — for 
.disposing  of  it  to  an  actual  settler.  But  the  “professional  home¬ 
stead”  usually  went  farther  and  fared  worse.  The  absentee  home- 
.  steader  frequently  left  his  “habitable-house^-’  to  dilapidation,  while 
his  “improved  farm”  infested  the  neighbourhood  with  weeds — the 
whole  quarter  section  unprofitable  for  agricultural  settlement  and  a 
blight  upon  the  urbafi1  community  which  held  it  in  mortmain.  .Too 
often  the  farmer  himself  surrendered  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  . 
sold  his  homestead  where  he  could.  Every  land  “boom”  carried 
farm  acreage  out  oL^glffvation  into  speculative  currency.  The 
process  was  not  better  perhaps  and  certainly  yiot  worse  than  the 
practice  of  “commutation”  which  invited  the  scathing  protests  of 
the  Land  Office  in  the  United  States.'  In  North  Dakota,’by  1903 
about  60  per  cent,  of  homestead  entries  were  being  “commuted” 
to  purchase,  and  “not  one  in  a  hundred  is  ever  occupied^s  a  home 
after  commutation.”  .  ^ 
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The  most  serious  wastage  of  the  free-homestead  system,  however, 
was  not  in  acreage  but  in  human  material.  The  attrition  between 
entry  and  patent,  as  we  have  seen,  had  nothing  to  show  for  itself  but 
the  ominous  gaps  in  the  patent  registers.  Much  of  this  may  be 
traceable  to  haphazard  allocation,  without  the  range  of  choice  or 
scrutiny  enjoyed  by  the  purchaser  with  a  little  ready  capital  to 
invest.  The  queues  of  homesteaders  lined  up  for  days  at  the  land 
offices  had  to  take  their  chances.  Beyond  a  doubt  also  there  was 
unwarranted  optimism  which  overrode  all  official  restraint  when  ' 
this  mass  movement  gained  momentum  towards  the  Western 
Canadian  frontier.  Elementary  facts  of  physiography  were  too  often 
discounted  in  haste  after  a  “bumper  crop”,  and  repentance  came  too 
late  to  forestall  disaster.  °A  small  percentage  of  technical  “cancella- 
ations”  may  be  attributed  to  the  fraudulent  practice  of  “blanketing” 
homesteads  in  the  technique  of  the  less  reputable  land  companies: 
fictitious  entries,  made  by  attorney,  and  obligingly  withdrawn  to 
make  way  for  prospective  purchasers  of  the  adjoining  quarter  sec¬ 
tions.  When  all  allowances  are  made,  however,  the  “free”  home¬ 
stead  has  been  a  costly  feature  of  land  settlement.  Could  its  most 
serious  defects  have  been  forestalled  by  a  different  “land  policy”? 

(g)  Much  of  the  preventable  wastage  of  human  material  is  easily 
criticized  after  the  fact.  In  regions  so  largely  sub-humid  or  semi-arid, - 
not  only  success  but  survival  itself  depends  upon  the  rainfall.  The 
reservation  of  certain  areas  for  grazing  purposes  from  the  outset 
might  have  saved  many  an  unwary  homesteader  from  disaster.' 
W’hen  it  took  the  form  of  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  rancher 
and  the  homesteader,  scientific  data  seldom  had  the  casting  vote. 
When  a  division  was  at  last  attempted  in  1905  and  in  1913  it  was  the 
interest  of  .the  rancher  that  was  at  stake;  and  the  subsequent 
pressure  of  immigration  too  often  carried  away  the  barriers,  and  left 
the  most  difficult  decision  of  the  frontier  to  be  made-by  a  process  of 
trial  and  error,  by  those'least  fitted  to  make  it  or  to  face  the  bitter 
consequences. 

From  1876  (39  Viet.,  c.  19)  grazing  leases  (see  Chapter  XI,  section 
2)  were  made  subject  to  cancellation  at  two  years  notice  if  the  lands 
were  required  for  settlement.  Instead  of  warning  off  the  home¬ 
steader  from  areas  of  submarginal  agriculture,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  warn  off  the  rancher  from  encroaching  upon  the  range 
of  the  free  homestead,  and  to  give  the  homesteader  right  of  way  in 
ca6e,of  conflict  between  the  two.  From  1887  to  1903  open  leases  were 
still  the  rule,  terminable  for  homestead  entry  at  summary  notice. 
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In  1905  (February  15  and  July  27)  for  the  first  time  closed  leases 
•  were  introduced  south  of  the  twenty-ninth  township  in  Alberta  and 
in  certain  corresponding  sections  of  Saskatchewan;  but  the  open 
lease  still  left  the  function  of  marginal  territory  indeterminate.  Pre¬ 
liminary  inspection  and  supervision  (July  27,  1905)  went  far  to 
differentiate  between  the  ranch  and  normal  agriculture:  the  official 
report  of  the  Inspector  of  Ratifies  was  now  necessary  for  closed 
leases,  but  the  precaution  was  still  designed  to  prevent  the  rancher 
from  overrunning  the  homestead  and  not  to  save  the  homesteader 
from  courting  disaster  upon  the  range. 

These  were  but  feeble  barriers  to  the  migration  which  swarmed 
out  upon  the  prairies  during  the  decade  and  a  half  of  maximum 
settlement.  In  Canada  as  in'the  United  States  all  sorts  of  pressure 
could  be  relied  upon  to  destroy  official  restraint.  Until  1908  the 
odd-numbered  sections  at  least  were  still  reserved  for  the  “selection” 
of  land  subsidies  by  the  railways.  When  the  railway  land  grant 
system  was'liquidated  by  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  that  year,  the 
chief  concern  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  seems  to  have  been  to  limit  the 
range  not  of  the  homestead  but  of  the  pre-emption  and  purchased' 
homestead  privileges  associated  with  it.  These  were  finally  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  definite  tract  (roughly  from  Moose  Jaw  to  Calgary,  and 
from  Battleford  to  the  international  boundary)  and  were  prohibited 
altogether  in  townships  in  which  the  railways  had  selected  8  sections 
out  of  the  36  as  land  subsidies  (Figs.  26  and  43).  “The  great  reserva¬ 
tions  .  .  .  by  which  provision  was  made  for  land  grants  to  railways” 
were  now  released,  and  the  whole  range  of  Dominion  Lands,  unless 
specifically  reserved  for  other  purposes,  was  thrown  open  for  home¬ 
stead  entry.. 

The  speed  with  which  eligible  agricultural  lands  now  approached 
depletion  is  indicated  in  the  statistics  of  homestead  entries  (see 
Table  XXI).  From  about  30,000  entries  in  1908,  the  number 
bounded  up  to  38,600  in  1909,  about  41,300  in  1910,  44,200  in  1911; 
receding  to  38,800  in  1912,  about  33,300  in  1913,  29,900  in  1914,  and 
23,300  in  1915  (see  above,  Fig.  34).  Receding  still  more  rapidly  to 
16,600  in  1916,  10,900  in  1917,  8,100  in  1918,  it  sank  to  less  than 
3,500  in  1925  and  never  substantially  recovered.  The  acreage  of  pre¬ 
emptions  purchased  by  these  homesteaders  bounded  also  to  2,230,- 
000  acres  in  1909,  and  2,400,000  in  1910;  receding  in  1911  to  1,935,- 
000  acres,- 1,428,000  acres  in  1912,  1,025,000  acres  in  1913,  584,000 
acres  in  1914,  and  a  little  over  200,000  acres  in  1915.  Meanwhile 
cancellations  gained  so  rapidly  upon  pre-emption  entries  that  in 
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1915  in  Alberta  they  stood  about  equal  at  119,000  acres  (see  Tables 
XVII  and  XVIII,  pp.  422-423).  By  the  end  of  the  war  years 
the  free-homestead  system,  with  its  concomitants  the  pre-emption 
and  the  purchased  homestead,  had  practically  come  to  an  end. 

While  little  was  done  to  forewarn  the  unwary  homesteader  during 
the  deceptive  years  of  supernormal  rainfall,  there  was  a  final 
attempt  in  1913  to  delimit  an  area  in  which  the  “closed  lease”  for 
grazing  might  permanently  be  maintained.  This  area  as  set  aside 
by  the  Pope  Commission  of  1912  (see  Chapter  XI,  section  2,  p.  440) 
'is  shown  in  Figure  29.  -ylt  was  already  apparent  that  “lands  ad¬ 
jacent  to  leases  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes'  have  been  home.- 
steaded  with  disastrous  consequences  both  to  the  homesteader  and 
to  the  rancher”.  The  homesteader  was  to  be  allowed  to  “sell  his 
improvements  to  a  lessee  and  be  given  a  right  of  re-entry  outside 
the  restricted  area.”  But  the  chief  concern  was  still  for  the  rancher 
rather  than  the  homesteader,  and  the  most  depressing  aspects  of  the 
free-homestead  system  were  yet  to  come. 

During  the  early  twenties  the  acreage  of  occupied  lands  and  the 
rural  population  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  were  still  both  advancing 
in  the  aggregate,  but  th.erq  were  serious  recessions.  A  process  more 
ominous  than  the  wastagl  between  “entry”  and  “patent”,  or  the 
drift  of  the  patented  homestead  to  the  speculator,  was  already 
discernible;  and  its  ravages  under  the  scourge  of  drought  and  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  have  since  reached  the  proportions  of  a  national 
disaster.  By- 1926  the  abandoned  homestead  had  become  a  major 
problem  in  southeastern  Alberta.  Several  of  the  census  districts 
showed  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  once  occupied  homesteads  given 
over  to  desolation  (see  Figure  37).  Elsewhere  also  the  same 
‘.‘abomination  of  desolation”  was  now  traceable.  Between  the  lakes 
in  Manitoba  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  farm  acreage  was-now  aban¬ 
doned.  In  Saskatchewan  no  census  division  as  yet  showed  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  abandoned  farms. 

But  the  quinquennial  census  of  1936  told  a  different  tale.  As_ 
-  late^s-193  Hncrea'ses'iirfufal  population  for  the  Prairie  Provinces 
are  still  effectively  maintained  (Figs.  38  and -39)1  But  the  ominous 
recessions  of  1926  in  Alberta  and  Manitoba  (Fig.  40)  have  now 
spread  to  southern  Saskatchewan — the  beginning  of  a  retreat  to 
which  no  halt  has  as  yet  been  called  (Fig.  41).  The  ultimate  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  retreat  it  would  be  rash  at  the  present  time  to  forecast*. 
A  devastating  drought  over  vast  regions  of  Western  Canada  is  apt 
to  obliterate  ranch  and  homestead  alike;  and  to  obliterate  “land 
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policy  in  the  process.  The  most  cautious  and  scientific  policy  of 
delimiting  the  range  of  the  homestead  and  the  ranch  in  years  of 
normal  rainfall — if  anything  can  be  called  normal  in  these  cycles  of 
abundance  and  desolation — can  scarcely  be  a  permanent  remedy 
for  vicissitudes  like  these. 


It  was  the  boast  of  provincial  counsel  before  the  Saskatchewan 
Resources  Commission  that  “in  thirteen  and  a  half  years  we  pro¬ 
duced  seven  billions  of  dollars”.  Dominion  counsel  (Chapter  IX, 
section  5)  conceded  this  to  be  “the  best  contribution  to  Canadian 
prosperity  that  was  made  in  those  years.  ...  I  cheerfully  admit 
that.  Oh,  for  a  return  of  those  years!”  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  those  years  will  return  again  with  recurring  cycles  of  adequate 
rainfall.  It  is  equally  probable  that  drought  and  hail  will  continue 
to  exact  their  periodical  ravages.  Nothing  short  of  a  “policy”  com¬ 
prehensive  enough  to  include  at  least  one  experience  of  those  vicissi¬ 
tudes  can  be  expected  to  effect  a  permanent  agricultural  economy 
for  Western  Canada.  There  must  be  a  “boom”  and  a  depression, 
a  drought  and  a  season  of  abnormal  rainfall,  with  its  usual  con¬ 
sequence,  a  “bumper  crop”.  Few  governments  have  ever  been  able 
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to  devise  such  a  “long-distance”  technique  or  to  implement  it  in 
practice  with  “men  of  mortal  mould”.  “Strip  farming”,  improved 
crop  rotation,  and  summer-fallowing,  ten  thousand  lo^al  projects 
for  water  conservation,  “dug-outs”,  and  a  dozen  other  devices  of 
improved  dry  farming,  will  all  be  indispensable  in  seasons  of  sub¬ 
normal  rainfall.  In  years  of  plenty  they  are  all  too  apt  to  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Unfortunately  the  span  of  human  life 
is  too  short  for  many  cycles  like  this.  It  may  become  increasingly 
the  task  of  governments  to  foresee  what  cannot  be  forestalled;  to 
strike  a  balance  between  prosperity  and  depression,  and  to  purvey 
to  the  farmer  the  technique  and  facilities  which  he  is  unable  to 
provide  for  himself. 


6.  Provincial  Policies  and  Problems 

This  brief  recapitulation  of  Dominion  Lands  policy  might  appro¬ 
priately  have  concluded  with  a  forecast  of  provincial  policy  after 
the  transfer  of  1930.  Had  this  survey  been  published,  as  originally 
intended,  in  1934,  the  immediate  problems  and  policies  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  might  at  that  time  have  been  stated  with  considerable  pre¬ 
cision.  Each  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  had  developed  strong  and 
efficient  administration,  recruited  as  a  rule  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  but  intent  upon  adapting  to  provincial  purposes  the 
technique  and  experience  employed  during  the  cycle  of  Dominion 
Lands  “for  the  purposes  of  the  Dominion”. 

Since  1934  the  vicissitudes  of  drought,  shifting  markets,  and 
world  depression  have  wrought  havoc  with  Western  Canadian  agri¬ 
culture,  and  have  reduced  to  chaos  any  attempt  to  implement 
permanent  land  policies.  Provincial  Land  Acts  and-  regulations' 
remain,  but  the  outlook  is  seriously  impaired.  The'basic  problems 
have  long  since  reached  national  dimensions,  and  it  will  require  the 
closest  cooperation  between  federal  and  provincial  departments  to 
ensure  anything  like  an  ordered  economy  for  Western  Canada. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  outset  that  two  lines  of  reorganization 
would  be  necessary.  One  of  these  was  implicit  in  the  altered  func¬ 
tions  of  the  public  lands  themselves:  provincial  purposes  with 
regard  to  them  were  vastly  different  from  “the  purposes  of  the 
Dominion”,  and  would  entail  / a  different  technicjwe.  The  second 
set  of  problems  was  largely  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  Dominion. 
The  federal  government,  to  be  sure,  had  completed  its  task  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  so  far  as  railways  and  free  land  could  effect  settlement,  but 
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a  far  more  difficult  and  complicated  problem  remained.  Settlement, 
tlirubt  e n  masse  and  almost  haphazard  into  rigid  quarter  sections, 
had  yet  to  be  adjusted  or  readjusted  to  the  “controls”  of  scientific 
agriculture.  Over  mu  f  this,  provincial  supervision  and. enter¬ 
prise  was  indispensable — soil  surveys,  improved  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques,  and  a  thousand  adjustments  to  local  conditions  of  climate 
and  topography.  But  interests  of  almost  incalculable  national  im¬ 
portance  are  yet  at  stake;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  the  most 
imperative  “purposes  of  the  Dominion”  have  yet  to  be  worked  out 
in  Western  Canada. 

(a)  Fiscal  functions  in  provincial  policy.  Many  of  the  changes 
■from  federal  to  provincial  policies  after  the  transfer  in  1930  were 
dictated  by  the  change  in  function.  The  historic  purposes  of 
federal  administration  had  been  national,  and  none  could  dispute 
their  imperative  necessity.  “The  railways  have  been  built  and  the 
lands  settled.”  At  any  rate  the  lands  available  for  settlement  had 
been  alienated;  and  the  settlers,  if  not  permanently  adjusted  to 
their  environment,  had  committed  their  fortunes  to  Western 
Canada.  The  Dominion  had  long  since  disavowed  any  design  of 
raising  revenues  from  Dominion  Lands.  For  the  provinces,  on  the 
other  hand,-  one  of  the  normal  functions  of  public  lands  had  always 
been  fiscal:  at  Confederation  the  “natural  resources”  had  become 
“the  cornerstone  of  provincial  finance.”16  ^  ' . 

For  two  at  least  of  the  Pra'irie  Provinces  it  is  now  toodate  to  direct 
into  the  provincial  treasury  the  proceeds  which  a  dozen  other^elling 
agencies  have  derived  in  such  profusion  from  the  sale  of  agricultural 
lands  in  Western  Canada  (see  aboye,  section  2  of  this  chapter). 
But  the  federal  government  in  retaining  the  public  lands  “for  the 
purposes  of  the  Dominion”  wisely  and  justly  compensated  the 
provinces  in  terms  which  have  been  underwritten  in  the  settlement 
of  1930  with  all  three  provinces.  Upon  these  terms  the  provinces 
must  now  rely  “in  lieu  of  lands”  as  a  major  source  of  revenue.  No 
device,  perhaps,  for  the  settlement  of  this  problem  has  commanded- 
a  wider  range  of  political  sanction  than  the  “Saskatchewan  terms” 
of  1905.  They  were  conceded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  Liberal  govern¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa,  accepted  by  the  two  new  provinces,  claimed  by  the 
Conservative  government  of  Manitoba,  conceded  to  Manitoba  by 
the  federal  Conservative  government  in  1912,  advanced  in  1913  as 
a  basis  of  settlement  by  all  three  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  two 

16  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Transfer  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  Manitoba  (Ottawa:  1929), 
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Liberal  and  one  Conservative;  underwritten  by  the  Turgeon  Com¬ 
mission,  and  accepted  by  all  four  governments  concerned  in  the 
settlement  of  1930.  The  adjustment  of  this  “compensation”  to 
population — at  progressive  rates  of  one,  one  and  one-half,  two,  and 
finally  three  per  cent,  of  the  .original  “compensation  fund”  in 
accordance  with  a  sliding  scale  of  population — was  perhaps  its 
happiest  feature.  Had  the  provinces  "from  the  outset  developed 
their  lands  for  fiscal  purposes,  the  proceeds  in  the  aggregate  might 
assuredly  have  been  larger,  but  the  permanent  adjustment  to  the 
fiscal  needs  of  the  provinces  could  scarcely  have  been  more  appro¬ 
priate  and'st’atesmanlike. 

In  assuming  control  of  the  lands  that  are  left  for  fiscal  purposes, 
after  sixty  years  of  Dominion  Lands  policy,  the  new  provincial 
administrations  have  naturally  been  directed  very  largely  to  details 
,of-inspectioh7''collections,  and  cancellations,  and  other  outstanding 
■  obligations  between  the  settler  and  the  government.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  o'fthe  Interior,  which  had  wisely  subordinated  mere  fiscal 
proceeds  to  other  ‘  considerations  of  a  “paramount  national  im¬ 
portance”,  passed  on  .to  all  three  of  the  provinces  a  heritage  of 
arrears 'in  both  principal  and  interest  that  could  never  have  been 
defended  in  provincial  policy  (see  section  4  (c)  Chapter  VI).  In  all 
three,  provinces  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  these  de¬ 
fects.  In  Albefta  a  complete>sUrvey  of  school  lands  sales  was  made 
in  1932,  and  a  system  of  crop  assignments  put  into  force  with  an 
immediate  increase  of  more  than  3100,000  in  interest  payments. 
Many  sales  contracts,  hopelessly  in  arrears,  were  cancelled  and 
replaced  by  cultivation  or  grazing  permits.  For  the  cultivated 
areas  the  rentals,  oma  crop-share  basis,  were  applied  to  the  payment 
of  taxes.  In  1932  over  400,000  bushels  of  grain  were  received  in 
crop  assignments  or  cr^p  leases  on  s'chool  and  provincial  lands.  In 
Manitoba  many  school*  lands  sales  were  found  to  be  carrying 
arrears  “far  in  excess  of  the  original  purchase  price”.  •  Here  also 
•judicious  cancellations  or  readjustments  .on  a  crop-share  basis  were 
carried«eiut  “with  every  reasonable  leniency  .  .  .  where  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  of  the  purchaser  eventually  making  good.”  In 
Saskatchewan  some  2,600  crop  leases  were  taken  for  arrears  on 
school ’lands  alone,  and  over  500  cultivation  leases  on  a  cro^Kshare 
Biisjs  on  cancelled  sales.  In  1932  and  1933  the  wheat  accruing  to 
the'  province  from  school  lands  under  the  crop-share  system  was 
m.ofie  than  375,000  bushels,  while  nearly  a  thousand  crop  leases  or 
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cultivation  permits,  were  applied  to  pre-emptipns  and  purchased 
homesteads. 

In  both  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  the  free-homestead  system 
was  practically  abrogated  at  the  transfer  in  1930  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  land  sales.  In  Saskatchewan  a  project  of  scientific  settle¬ 
ment  based  upon  soil  surveys, ’with  the  balanced  farm  as  the  objec¬ 
tive  instead  of  the  inflexible  limitations  of  the  quarter  section,  had 
scarcely  been  launched  when  abnormal  conditions  of  drought  and 
readjustment  intervened.  In  Manitoba  the  free-homestead  system 
was  formally  “discontinued,  being  replaced  by  a  policy, of  sale  on 
extended  terms.”  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  locate  new 
settlement  upon  lands  in  organized  municipalities  available  t-hrough 
the  process  of  tax-sales  during  the  depression.  There  has  been  no 
encouragement  to  settlement  “in  unorganized  territory”  or  on  “land 
which  is  not  considered 'suitable  for  economic  development.”  In 
•  Alberta  where  a  modified  free-homestead  system  wasretained  and 
may  yet  function  in  the  Peaqe  River  district  and  elsewhere  on  a 
considerable  scale,  the  residence  requirements  before  patent  could 
issue  were  raised  from  three  to'  five  years  (Provincial  Lands  Act, 
section  21),  and  entry  was  restricted  to  the  settler  (male  or  female) 
who  had  already  resided  not  less  than  three  years  in  the  province 
and  was  “a  British  subject  or  who  declares  his  or  her  intention  to 
become  .such.”  Homestead  entry  was  limited  to  areas  already 
'  surveyed  and  “suitable  for  agriculture”.  A  “northern”  area  was 
'delimited  by  Order-in-Council  for  general  homesteading,  but  for 
the  southern  area,  homestead,  second  homestead,  on  soldier  grant 
entry  was  limited  to  persons  with  experience  of  the  country,  “re¬ 
siding  on  land  owned  and  occupied  by  themselves  or  certain  near 
relatives,  within  nine  miles  of  the  land  for  which  'entry  is  pro¬ 
posed.” 

Meanwhile  a  new  technique,  adapted  from  the  administration  of 
school  lands,  wasMpplied  to  land  sales  in ’Alberta.  Provincial  lands 
were  to  be  sold  only  by  public  auction  at 'an  upset  price  after  due 
~  advertisement.  Grazing  lands  were  to  be  leased  only  and  not  sold, 
and  Dominion  regulations  with  regard-to  community  grazing  leases, 
long  term  (twenty-one  year)  grazing  leases,  and  other  feature^of 
the  ranching  industry  were  continued  with  minor  variations  under 
the  Provincial  Lands  Act.  A  new  departure  was  the  leasing  of 
Iprovinuial  and  school  lands,  up  to  a  half  section  in  .area,  for  fculti-. 
[vation  on  a  crop-share  basis  for  renewable  terms  of  six  years.  Few 
—  Changes  weTe  made  in  the  regulations  for  timber  licences  and  permits 
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under  Dominion  administration  were  also  continued  almost  un¬ 
changed  with  regard  to  conditions,  rates,  and  dues;  while  those 
relating  to  petroleum  and  natural  gas  remained  substantially  the 
same  except  for  the  installation  of  machinery  by  the  lessee  to  the 
value  of  #10,000  instead  of  #5,000,  and  the  expenditure  of  #5,000 
instead  of  #2,000  per  year  in  actual  operation  on  each  “group  of 
locations”.  The  usual  provincial  policy  with  regard  to  arrears  and 
cancellations  resulted,  up  to  1934,  in  the  cancellation  of  more  than 
15,000  out  of  18,863  Dominion  leases  for  petroleum  and  natural  gas, 
while  nearly  300  out  of  771  provincial  leases  since  the  transfer  were 
also  cancelled.  Up  to  January,  1936,  the  production  of  scarcely 
6,500,000  barrels  of  naptha  and  375,000' barrels  of  crude  oil  had 
been  officially  reported.  But  recent  developments  to  a  “potential” 
output  of  more  than  25,000  barrels  a  day  have  brought  the  oil 
fields  of  Alberta  into  major  “national  importance”,  and  new  policies 
of  conservation  and  marketing  may  be  expected  to  result. 

(b)  Readjustment  and  Rehabilitation.  The  immediate  issues  be¬ 
fore  the  Prairie  Provinces,  however,  belong  to  another  order,  and 
this  second  set  of  problems  was  in  many  respects  a  direct  inheritance 
from  the  era  of  Dominion  Lands. 

The  permanent  adjustment  of  rapid  immigration  is  one  of  the 
incalculable  elements  in  frontier  settlement.  No  government,  per¬ 
haps,  has  ever  been  able  to  underwrite  piecemeal  the  prospects  of 
the  pioneer.  In  Western  Canada  as  in  the  United  States  the  process 
has  beeimzbmplicated  by  deceptive  cycles  of  rainfall  during  periods 
of  maximum  migration,  and  now  by  the  most  prolonged  crisis  of  . 
drought  and  world  markets  known  to  western  agriculture.  In  the 
United  States  the  “squatter”  outstripped  the  surveyor,  and  the 
wastage  upon  the  frontier  was  frequently  overlaid  by  stratum  after 
stratum  of  subsequent  readjustment.  In  Canada  the  surveyor  at 
least  was  well  in  advance  of  the  settler.  But  the  immediate  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  federal  government  came  to  an  end  with  the  settler 
and  his  homestead-eritry.  When  the  movement  was  at  its  height 
no  more  elaborate  technique  was  necessary,  perhaps,  than  “dump¬ 
ing”  the  immigrant  at  the  railway  station,  directing  him  tto  the 
queues  besieging  the  local  land  offices,  and  leaving  the  rest  to 
Providence!  There  were'  few  like  Sir  Frederick  Haultain  whose  ' 
warnings  thirty-five  years  ago  against  the  homesteading  of  semi- 
arid  areas  in  the  territories  stijl  re-echo  hauntingly  over  scenes  of 
desolation  in  southern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  federal  government,  with  the  best  of 
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intentions,  was  not  equipped  to  supervise  the. work  of  scientific 
adjustment.  'It  is  fair  to  add  that  rapid  immigration  began  before 
two  of  the  provinces  were  organized;  before  provincial  universities 
were  equipped  to  attack  the  numberless  problems  of  soil  surveys, 
crop  rotation,  accurate  meteorological  data,  and  other  ltfcal  controls 
of  scientific  agriculture.  Beyond  these  prerequisites  again  lay 
other  factors  for  successful  settlement  which  the  provinces  alone 
could  provide  and  supervise-yschools,  roads,  and  other  local  faci¬ 
lities  for  material  progress^Wnd  a  wide  variety^  of  social  services 
'  tinder  municipal  organization.  As  settlement  progresse<i»£he=de- 
fects  qf  absentee  lanci' administration,  however  efficient,  became 
increasingly  pronounced.  Railways  and -mass  settlement  might 
effect  the  immediate  national  “purposes  of  thg-'D.om  inion”,  but 
closer  integration  .with  local  conditions  >tf3responsibilities  was 
necessary  for  permanent  adjustment.  InAlberta  the  province  spp^t 
more  than  -3675,000  in  supervising  th/  social  and  technical,  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  mining  industry,  without  a'sy-  direct  control  over  thh 
leasing  and  administration  of  the  mines./. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  was  t-fiis  disintegration  more  costly  than  in  the 
free-homestead  system.  Railway  lanefi^pr  sale  had  at  least  one 
presumption  in  their  favour:  they  had  beeri\selected  by  the  railway 
in  the  first  place  because  they  were  “fandy  fit  for  settlement”;  and 
the  railway  which  sold  the  land  was  usually  interested  in  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  as  well  as  in  its  price.  The  purchaser  too  had  both  the 
right  and  the  incentive  to  scrutinize  his  purchase  more  carefully 
than  the  homesteader  could  afford  to  scrutinize  the  quarter^&ection 
which  he  goqfor  nothing.  The  free-homestead  system  looked  cheap, 
but  its  cheapness  was  deceptive  on  both  sides.  The  homesteader 
who  got  it  for  nothing  had  himself  to  blame,  it  seemed,  if  he  some¬ 
times  found  that  it  was  worth  little  more  than  he  gave  for  it;  while' 
the  chance  for  which  he  was  prepared  to  hazard  three  years  of  his 
life  could  be  proved  only  by  the  costliest  of  all  methods,  the  process 
of  trial  and  error. '  The  federal  government,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
the  land  for  qothing  and  took  no  responsibility,  it  seemed,  for  the 
consequences.  The  provincial  governments  are  now  confronted  by 
conditions  which  have  become  truly  national  again  in  their  urgency. 
Of  all  the  penalties  exacted  for  the  past,,  the  costliest  is  that  which 
has  to  be  paid  in  terms  of  human  lives.  Mutual  recrimination 
between  the  provinces  and  the  Dominion  was  not  in  evidence  dur¬ 
ing  the  “golden  age”  of  western  Canadian  development,  and  it 
would  be  equally  unwarranted  new;  but  Dominion  policy  which 
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unwittingly  accentuated  the  present  problem  can  scarcely  be  ab¬ 
solved  from  some  responsibility  for  its  solution. 

The  cooperation  between  federal  and  provincial  agencies  in  the 
present  crisis  measures  up  to  the  best  traditions  of  Dominion  Lands 
policy;  and -since  the  basic  causes  of  distress  were  to  be  found  in 
drought  and  crop  failure  rather  than  in  unemployment  as  such, 
relief  measures  have  been  applied  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  rather  than  through  the  relief  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour.  Much  of  this  collaboration,  in  its  nature,  must  be 
piecemeal  and  commonplace,  directed  to  the  relief  of  an  immediate 
emergency.  But  the  time  was  never  more  opportune  for  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  long-term  project  for  western  agriculture.  Much  -of 
the  data.  indispensable  for  the  scientific  adjustment  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  population  to  the  land  is  now  available  in  convincing  detail 
for  the  first  time. 


For  soil  surveys  and  land  classification,  cooperation  between 
federal  and  provincia^fgencies’-has  long  been  the  order  of  the  day.1’ 
The  reports  and  mapsof  the' Geological  Survey  of  Canada  provided 
much  information  on  surface  geology  and  soil,  including  a  map 
the  surface  geology  of  Manitoba  published  in  1931  and  anothe 
directed  to  similar  purposes  for  Saskatchewan.  Two  soil  maps,  one 
of  the  Upper  Whitemouth'  River  area  in  .southeastern  Manitoba 
and  another  of  the-W  innipegosis  district  of  the  province,  were  also 
published  in  193 1  by  the  Geological  Survey.  (See  Fig.  42,  areas 
indicated  “Geol.  1802”  and  “Geol.  1771”.)  After  the  world  war  the 
Topographical  Survey  ffTCanada  surveyed  and  mapped  some  seven¬ 
teen  areas  to  indicate  types  of  soil  and  the  classification  of  land  by 
quarter  sections  for  purposes  of  settlement  (see  Fig.  42,  .surveys 
numbered  101  to  603).  The  provincial  universities,  meanwhile,-  had 
attempted  not 'only  surveys  for  general  land  classification  but  de¬ 
tailed  soil  surveys  of  great  accuracy  and  thoroughness.17  ' 

Sincfe  T933  these  surveys  have  been  pushed  forward  with  great 
consistency,  stimulated  not  only  by  the  earlier  prospects  of -agri¬ 
cultural  setflement  hut  in  recent  years  by  the  dire  necessity  for 
readjustment  and  rehabilitation.  •  .  '  -  - 

Garefully.,prepared  maps  of  the  surveyed  areas  of  Saskatchewan 
—two  for  the.  northern  area  and  two  for  the  south — now  show  in  7 
detail  the  arable,  marginally  arable',  and  nomarable  areas  ofthe^- 
provjnce/  In  ^Iberta  similar  data  may-now  be' consulted  foiyevery 

18  Sec  the  Append.!  on  Soils  in  Volume  I  of  this  series,  based  upon  the'memorandunLJf Dr.  J.  D  ’ 
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readjustment  of  agricultural  settlement.  Compared  with  the  op¬ 
timistic  forecasts  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  these  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  areas  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  that  must  now  be 
classified  as  definitely  non-arable  are  startling  in  their  scientific 
accuracy.  Much  of  this  acreage  had  already  been  broken  for  grain 
production,  with  trails  of  abandoned  farms"  to  commemorate  the 
experiment.  The  cooperation  .between  the  Dominion  and  the 
provinces  to  rescue  these  areas 'from  desolation  by  withdrawing  all 
definitely  non-arable  districts  from,  cultivation  will  require  a  long 
train  of  patient  and  persistent  policy  .'"'Weed  infestation  alone — one 
of  the  gravest  menaces  of  the  abandoned-., farm — will  take  years  to 
eradicate  before  these  regions  can  be  restored  even  to  successful 
grazing.  Many  areas  also  have  been  so  feriously  over-grazed  that 
systematic  development  will  be  necessary  with  grasses  adapted  to 
soil  and  climate.  For  an  industry  which  depends  so  largely  upon 
long-term  factors  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  marketing,  facilities  for 
water,  feed,  and  shelter  over  cycles  of  rainfall  and  drought  will  be 
indispensable.  f  °  / 

In  default  of  these  long-term  cooryera,five  projects  in  the  past, 
drastic  measures  to  meet  the  present  emergency  have  become  im¬ 
perative — the  immediate  marketing  of  surplus  livestock,  a  supply- 
of  fodder  for  restricted  numbers  that  could  not  be  sold  or  moved, 
the  payment  of  50  per  cent,  of^the  freight  charges  on  feeder  cattle 
moved  out  of  the  drought  area  for  the  winter,  the  payment  in  part 
of  travelling  expenses  to  eastern  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  cattle, 
fonfwinter  feeding,  and  the  organization  of  a  government  grazing 
reserve  at  Carberry,  Manitoba,  with  a  cooperative  market  for  the 
sail  by  auction  of  breeding  and  feeder  cattle^enrect  to  farmers  in 
order  to  avoid  a  glut  upon  the  regular  markets  and  stock-yards  of 
the. industry.  Meanwhile  emergency  measures  have  been  directed 
where  possible  towards  the  piecemeal  improvement  of  technique 
and  resources,  and  other  long-term  projects  under  the  Prairie  Farm 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Much  of  the  permanent  improvement  must  be 
sought  in  this  painstaking  and--,meticulous  attention  to  detail. 
Efficient  government  machinery  for  tlfe  construction  of  stock¬ 
watering  dams  and  “dug-outs”  will  narrow  the  hazards  of  mixed 
farming.  Storage  and  irrigation  projects — large  in  number  rather 
than  in  size,  and  adapted  to  the  multifarious  conditions  of  climate 
and  topography — may  conserve  or  win  back  large  areas  of  marginal 
lands  for  successful  agriculture.  Ranges  of  sub-marginal  lands 
which  are  definitely  to  be  removed  from  cultivation!  are  to  be  fenced-;' 
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operated,  and  maintained  by  the  Dominion  for  cooperative  grazing. 
The  organization  of  local  grazing  associations  to  take  advantage  of 
these  facilities  may  prove  to  be  a  significant  sign  of  the  times. 

Primitive  settlement  was  the  work  of  the  pioneer.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  content  to  waive  revenues  from  Dominion  Lands  and  to 
dedicate  the  even-numbered  sections  to  the  cause  of  rapid  settle¬ 
ment.  “Parliament  pledged  its  faith  tt>  tht?  world”  to  a  policy  of 
“free  homesteads  to  all  coming  settlers”,  with  sch&ol  lands  “to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  education  of  their  children.”  The  railways 
canalized  the  movement,  and  the  land  companies  evolved  a  charac¬ 
teristic  technique  of  their  own  for  speeding  the  process.  This  era 
has  now  come  to  an  end.  Readjustment  and  permanent  rehabili¬ 
tation  will  require  more  than  indiscriminate  courage  and  “rugged 
individualism”.  Governments  are  now  prepared  to  offer,  and 
governmental  agencies  are  now  equipped  to  provide,  more  scientific 
direction  for  a  national  economy  in  Western  Canada.  Resource¬ 
fulness  and  enterprise  will  still  be  as  indispensable  as  ever  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  farmer.  But  on  the  part  of  farmer  and 
government  alike,  there  must  be  a  new  “senseW  duty  to  the  land 
as  a  national  inheritance.”18  The  use  of  th'e  disc|in  sub-humid  or 
semi-arid  areas,  has  pulverized  the  soil  to  the  point  where  soil¬ 
drifting  has  become  a  menace  to  the  community.  The  controls 
against  wind-erosion  are  to  be  found  only  in  general  practices,  de¬ 
vised  with  expert  skill  and  authority,  and  applied  with  loyal  intelli¬ 
gence.  Tree  culture  and  “strip-farming”;  /dug-outs”  and  small 
storage  projects  innumerable  for  conserving'  the  rainfall;  new 
techniques  for  “drilling”  in  deep  furrows  lhorder  to  utilize  moisture; 
new  rotations  of  crops  and  new  species  pi  seed;  utopian  counsels 
with  regard  to  mixed  farming,  and  utopian  visions  on  the  part  of 
the  scientist  for  “vernalization”  and  perennial  wheat;  these  and  a 
dozen  other  challenges  to  ingenuity  may'  be  expected  to  supplant 
the  hazardous  practices  of  the  past. 

In  due  time,  no  doubt,  another  cycle  of  rainfall  will  obliterate 
“the  long  drought”,  though  the  results  for  the  present  generation 
will  long  be  discernible  in  the  form  of  material  privation  and 
“starved  lives”.  A  vast  acreage  of  excellent  agricultural  land,  long 
paralysed  in  the  mortmain  of  private  speculation,  could  be  -made 
accessible  by  a  provident  system  of  registration  and  supervision. 
In  areas  like  the  Peace  River  district  one  more  “swarming”  of 
migration  on  a  smaller  scale  may  yet  be  possible  in  the  North 

18,Dr.  Cora  Hind  in  the  Winnifn  Fra  Prtss,  Dec.  16.  1917. 
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American  hinterlands.  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  technique 
as  well  as  the  era  itself  of  Dominion  Lands  policy  is  over.  Never 
was  the  time  more  opportune  for  concerted  counsels  on  the  part  of 
federal  and  provincial  governments  to  safeguard  the  future  of 
western  Canadian  agriculture.  Never  have  both  been  so  well 
equipped,  in  their  own  appropriate  fields,  to  exercise  expert  super¬ 
intendence;  and  never,  perhaps,  has  western  agriculture,  with  all 
its  traditions  of  enterprise  and  resourcefulness,  been  so  generally! 
disposed  to  respond  to  expert  direction.  In  the  harmonious  colla¬ 
boration  between  these  federal  and  provincial  agencies  lies  the  best' 
hope  for  a  national  outlook  and  a  national  recovery.  Promise  of 
this  recovery,  though  scarcely  larger  than,  a  “little  cloud  out  of  the 
sea,  like  a  man’s  hand”,  is  already  discernible  in  Manitoba  and 
Alberta.  In  the  long  run,  cycles  'of  rainfall  as  well  as  drought  must 
take  their  course;  and  recovery;,  truly  national  in  its  proportions, 
may  yet  be  expected  from  the  recuperative  resources  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  “The  long  drought”  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if  it  can 
result  in  some  approach 
Western  Canada. 
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294;  railway  mileages  and  land  sub¬ 
sidy  in.  Table  IV,  302  f  ;  distribu¬ 
tion  of  grants  in,  302  IT.;  school 
lands  sales,,  in,  Table  XIII,  343; 
“boom”  periods  for  school  lands  in, 
346;  collections  and  cancellations 
•  for.school  lands  in,  348  f.;  Resources 
'Comm,  on  school  lands  in,  353  f  ; 
organization  of,  402;  lands  of,  re-  ■ 
tained  by  Dominion,  402;  basis  of 
subsidy  for,  “in  lieu  of  lands’’,  403  {.; 
extension  of  terms  to  Man.,  404;  in¬ 
crease  of  homesteads  in,  410;  pre¬ 
emptions  and  purchased  homesteads 
in,  ^422  f.;  area  and  cancellations, 
422'f,  Table  XVIII,  423;  range  of, 
Fig.  26,  421;  Veterans  Sciip  in,  425; 
ra,tio  patented  in,  425;  Soldier 
Grants  in,  425;  second  homesteads 
in,  425;  homestead  entries  in,  428  ff., 
Table  XXI,  430;  patented  home¬ 
steads  in,  429;  ratiorfif  cancellations 
in,' 431;  ."unrecorded  casualties  in,, 
434;  grazing  in.  Chap.  XI,  sect.  2, 
passim,  438,ff  ;  grazing  tract  in 
(19051,439;  and  Pope  Grazing  Com¬ 
mission,  440;  grazing  tract  (1914), 
■>440,  fig.  29,  441;  area  of  grazing 
es  i’n,  440,  442;  grazing  leases 
n  school  lands  in,  442;  disastrous 
ter  of  1906  in,  442;  C.  &  E.  and 
t.R.  &  Iv  grazing  projects  in,  442  f.; 
ihd  timber  output,  1913,  443;  dues, 
lue,  and  production  in,  1908-30; 

>.  30, ,446;  output,  1905-30,  Table 
XKII,  44S;  ‘exploited’,  450;  coal 
— sirs  in,  '453  ff.,  Fig.  31,  454;  rc- 
on  mining  in,  1925,  453  n  ,  455; 

.  of  Allan  ,and  Pitcher  on,  453 
n.;  Kootenay  ho.izon  in,  453  f.; 

■  River  horizon,  454,  Edmonton 
:on,  454  f  ;  range  and  mass  of 
coall  in,  455;  supervision  by,  456; 
and  grouping  of  petroleum  leases, 
457-f.;  Northwest  Co.,  and  leases 
in,  458;.  drilling  in  (1905-30),  459  f.; 
production  (1930-34)  in,  460  f.;^  re¬ 
venues  and  leases  in,  Table  XXIII,' 
"461;  activities  of  Water  Power 
Branch  in,  462  f.;  and  Irrigation  Act 
(1898),  463;  irrigation  projects  in, 
463,  Fig.  32,  464,  Table  XXIV,  465; 
see  water  rights  and  Water  Power  - 
Branch;  and  “purposes  of  the  Do- 


\-'4ninion”  in  1905,  471;  creation  of, 
;Afnd  public  lands  (1905),  478  ff.;  and 
Alberta  Act ,  479;  bas:s  of  compensa¬ 
tion  Lo,  479  and  nqtes,  480;  acquies¬ 
cence  in  4^ftT\ ‘equality  with’, 
4S1;  and^SjWl  of  1913,  482;  and 
settlement  of  Resources  Question, 
Chap.  XII,  sect.  5,  passim,  489  ff.; 
and  Man.  terms,  489,  490  f.;  and 
special  claims,  491  and  n  ^excep¬ 
tional  revenues  in,  490;  and  pro¬ 
posed  terms  of  1920  and  1926,  490; 
and  agreement  of  Dec.  14,  1929, 
490  f  ;  Dysart  Commission  on,  491  ff.; 
e  Dysart,  McDonald,  Twcedie,  and 
atural  Resources  Question;  si  t- 
tgs  on,  492;  exhibits  and  argu- 
ents  on,  4S9  f„  492  f.;  award  of 
vsart  Commission  on,  493  and  n.; 
icnations  etc.  in,  Chap.  XIII,  sect. 

,  passim,,  495  ff.,  Fig.  33,  497,  Table 
XXIII,  498;  and  school  lands,  sec 
apitulation,  Chap  XIII,  sect.  4, 
rim,  51 1  ff.;  and  free  homesteads, 
recapitulation,  Chap,  XIII,  sect. 
524,  527  f.;  cancelled  homestead 
uid  pre-emption  entries  in,  524,  528; 

id  closed  grazing  leases  (1905),  527; 
abandoned  farms  in,  528;  and  areas 
for  school  lands,  536;  modified  home¬ 
stead  system  for,  537;  system  of  land 
sales  in,  537;  and  grazing  leases,  537; 
and  crop-share'  leases,  537;  and-  coai 
mining  regulations,  538  f.;  and  pe¬ 
troleum  and  natural  gas,  538;  and 
supervision  of  mining,  539;  soil  sur¬ 
veys^,  540,  543,  Fig.  42,  541;  Uni¬ 
versity  of,  541;  locational  map  of, 
542;  and  further  migration,  544  f. 

Alberta  R’y  "and^ Irrigation  Go.,  statu¬ 
tory  grants  to)  280;  development  of, 
281  ff  ;  and  Galt,  Lethbridge,  Bur- 
dett-Coutts  et  ah,  282;  -and  N  C.  & 
N  Co.,  282,  329;  and  C.P  R..  282  f., 
329,  452;  and  A.R.‘  &  C.  Co.,  282  f., 
329;  policy  and  enterprise  of,  283  ; 
merger  of,  283;  irrigation  block  of, 
283,  329;  and  Mormon  settlement, 
283,329;  mileage  and  land  grants  by 
provinces,  Table  IV,  302  f.;  grants 
but  no  mileage  in  Sask.,  303;  land 
policyof,  328  f.;  varied  interests  of, 
328;  and  grazing  projects,  442  f.;  and 
mining,  452;  see  recapitulation, 
Chap.  XIII,  sect/  3,  ■ passim ,  and 
509  •  • 
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Abolitionism,  and  free  lands,  364;  and 
free  homesteads,  365;  “black¬ 
hearted”,  365 

Adamson,  A.  J.,  on  free  homesteads,  403 
Agricultuxal  and  Scientific  Colleges,  in 
U.S.,  337;  grants  for,  '  vetoed  by 
Buchanan,  passed  by  Lincoln,  337; 
Morrill  and,  337  f. 

Aikins,  J.  C.,  and  first  Lands  Bill,  1872, 
395;  on  bill  in  Congress,  395 
Alabama,  State  of,  land  grants  to,  253 
Alienations,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  1,  pas¬ 
sim,  495  ff.;  Fig.  33,  497,  Table 
XXIII,  498;  sec  various  categories 
of  lands, .passim 

Allen,  Sir  Hugh,  and  first  C.P.R.  pro¬ 
ject,  264 

Archibald,  A.  G.,  and  Manitoba, .384  f.; 
his  report  and  free  homesteads,  385, 
'395;  and  U.S.,  385,  395;  and  O.  in 
C.,  1871,  395 

Arkansas,  swamp  lands  in,  435 
Assiniboia,  grant  of,  204;  Chap.  I,  sect. 
2,  passim-,  boundaries  of,  204  f.;  map 
of,  205;  significance  of,  207;  life  in, 
208;  one-tenth  of,  reserved,  208; 
Council  of,  209;  new  boundaries  of, 
209;  transfer  back  to  the  Company, 
209;  Territory  of  (1882  and  1898), 
Figs.  4  and  5,  224 

Australia,  land  settlement  in,  207  and 
n.  10 

Bar  U  ranch,  442;  and  C.  &  E.  lands, 
323  f. 

Baring  Brothers,  and  G.T.R.,  216;  and 
western  udegraph,  217 
Barnett,  l®jor  John,  and  Sask.  Re- 
source„s5commission,  492  and  n. 

Barr  Colonists,  Ridington  and,  327  f. 
and  n.  17 

Bathurst,  Lord,  and  free  grants,  358 
Belly  River,  coal  horizon,  454  f.,  Fig. 

31,  454  .  k  j, 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart;  and  free  lands, 
231;  his  Thirty  Years’  Fiew,  251, 
n.  2;  his  “log  cabin  bills”,  251,  359;) 
and  Calhoun  and  Clay,  251;  advo¬ 
cates  transcontinental  from  public 
domain,  256;  and  the  frontier,  360  {.; 
his  pre-emption  bill,  361;  “gradua¬ 
tion”  scheme  of,  361,  381 
Biceter,  Davidson  and  Martin,  and 
C.P.R.  lands,  327 

Bigelow,  Hon.  H.  V.,  and  C.P.R.  land 
policy,  312;  member  Sask.  Re¬ 
sources  Commission,  492;  see  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Natural  Resource^. 
Question;  his  minority  report,  493  t/. 
Blake,  Edward,  on  “privhtl&n^ — in 
Manitoba,  474 


Borden,  Sir  Robert,  on  free-homestead 
system,  227;  and  free  homesteads, 
1916,  369;  supports  ‘constitutional 
right’  to  public  lands,  478;  and 
Sask.  terms,  478,  480  L;  and  ‘equa¬ 
lity  (of  Man.)  with  Sask.  and  Alta.’, 
481;  and  proposal  of  1913,  482 
Bowcll,  Hon.  Mackenzie,  on  Dom. 

policy  for  Man.,  476 
Bowman,  C.  M.,  ajtd  Commission  on 
Natural  Resources  of  Manitobau485;., 
see  Commission  and  Natural -  Re¬ 
sources  Question 

Bracken,  Hqn.  John,  and  “Sask.  terms”,', 
481  .  _  >'■ 

British  Columbia,  enters  federation, 
196;  and  original  provinces,  196;  and 
terms  of  union,  262;  and  railway 
belt,  262  f.;  and  C.P.R.  land  grants, 
269  f.;  and  “Peace  River  Block”, 
269  f.  and  n.  25,  473;  mileage  and 
land  grants  In,  302  f.;  and  Man. 
provincial  rights,  472  f.;  and  com¬ 
pensation  to  H.  B.  C.  for  Vancouver 
Island,  472;  and  union  with  main¬ 
land,  472;  terms  of  union  with 
Canada,  472  f.;  and  railway  belt  “in 
trust”,  472;  compensation  for,  472; 
return  of  unalienated  railway  lands 
to,  472  f.;  and  Man.  terms  of  1885, 
473;  and  per  capita  subsidy  (1871), 
474;  precedent-of,  475;  termsf  of 
BrNTAFAct  of  1867  for,  477  f. 

British  Parliamentary  Papers,  202,  n.  1, 
203,  nn.  3,  5 

B.N.A.  Act,  of  1867,  and  westward  ex¬ 
pansion,  196;  and  public  lands,  223, 
230;  and  union  of  B.C.,  P.E.I.,  and 
N’f’l’d,  467;  and  Rupert’s  Land, 
467.;  of  1871,  validating  Manitoba 
Act,  230,  469;  of  1930,  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  Natural’  Resources  Ques- 
-  tion,  489 

Brown,  George,  and  westward  expan¬ 
sion,  217,  390  f.;  and  coalition,  221  f.; 
and  delegation  of  1865,  222;  and 
free  homesteads,  390  f.;  and  conven¬ 
tion  of  1859,  391;  his  political  philo¬ 
sophy,  390  f.;  and  mission  of  1864 
for  westward  expansion,  467 
Brydgcs,  C.  J.,  general  manager  G.T.R., 
225;  on  Northern  Pacific,  225 
Buchanan,  President,  vetoes  grants  for 
Agricultural  Colleges,  337;  vetoes 
free-homestead  bill,  357,  365  f.;  on 
Congress,  366;  on  veto,  366  n.;  on 
speculation,  378;  last  barrier  to  free 
homesteads,  516 

Buffalo,  “Free  Soilers”  convention 
(1848)  in,  364 

Buffalo  Wool  Company,  206 
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Button,  Captain,  on  Hudson  Bay,  229 

Calgary  and  Edmonton,  statutory 
ferant  to,  280;  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of,  287  ff.;  and  C.P.R., 
288,  323;  land  /grants  to,  288  f.; 
transportation  contracts  to,  288; 
mileage  and_allocation  of  land  grants 
to,  288  f.;  reaches  McLeod,  289; 
“leading  case”  of,  for  mineral  rights, 
289  f.;  and  C.  &  E.  Land  Co.,  289; 
and  E.  B.  Osier,  289,  297,  323;  finan¬ 
cing  of,  and  land  grants,  289  and  n. 
17;  and  appeal  to  P.C.,  289;  and  other 
Irind  grants,  290;  and  the  Qu’Ap- 
pelle,  Long  Lake  line,  297;  mileage 
and  land  grants  by  provinces.  Table 
IV,  302  f.;  grants  but  no  mileage  in 
Sask.,  303;  land  sales,  Table  VI,  307,' 
323  f.,  501;  sales  and  prices,  310; 
land  policy  of,  322  f.;  methodical 
construction  of,  323;  finance  and’ 
lands  of,  323;  Land  Co.,  323;  and 
Osier  Hammond'  and  Nanton,  323; 
and  Bar  U  ranch,  323  f.;  and  Coch- 
'  rane  ranch,  323  f.;  and  grazing  pro- 
■  jects,  442;  see  recapitulation,  Chap.. 
'  XIII,  sect.  3,  passim,  and  508  f. 
Calhoun,  J.  C.,  his  policy  of  “retroces¬ 
sion”,  351,  356,  362;  and.  Clay,  251' 
California,  State  of,  organized  in  1850, 
255;  and  transcontinental  railway, 
255  . 

‘Canada’,  province  of,  and  H..  B.  Char¬ 
ter,^  202;  and  French  claims,  203; 
“rep.  by  pop.”  in,  220  and  n.  I;  and 
costs  of  school  lands  administration, 

-  348;  and  free  lands,  355;  and  con¬ 
trasts  with  ll.  S.  in  land  policy,  381,. 
385;  Land  Policy  in,  Chap.  VIII, 
sect.  3,  passim;  and  “up-state”  N.Y., 
385;  Simcoe’s  policy  in,  385  f.;  free 
grants  in,  385  f.;  Paterson’s  Land 
Settlement  in,  385  n.,  Morrison’s  -Free 
Land  in,  385  n;  “leader”  and  “asso¬ 
ciates”  in,  3.86  f.;  Land  Boards  of, 
386  f. ;  predatory  land  interests  in,' 
386  f.;  Canada  Company  In,  387; 
Talbot  Settlement  in,  387;  Crown 
and  Clergy  Reserves  in,  387;  “Hu¬ 
ron  Tract”  in,  387;  Gore  and  Mait¬ 
land  on  free  grants  in,  387;  sales 
policy  in,  387;  state  of  public  lands 
under  Durham,  387;  curse  'of  free 
grants  in,  388;  and  U.S.  policy,  388; 
Sydenham’s  policy  in,  388  f.;  Crown 
lands  ‘exhausted’  in  (1851),  389; 
squandered  birthright,  389;  and 
frontier  movement  for  free  lands, 
389;  Clear  Grit  policy  in,  389  f.;  and 
Homestead  Act  of  U.S.,  389  f.;  na¬ 


tional  emergency  in,  389  f.;  free 
homesteads  in,  too  late,  393;  and 
homesteads,  515 

Canada  Company,  and  H.B.C.,  240 

Canadian  Northern,  statutory  grants 
to,  281;  subsidiaries  of,  Table  III, 
281;  and  subsidiaries,  Chap.  IV, 
sect.  3,  passim,  290  ff.;  mergers  in, 
290  ff.;  'Mackenzie  and  Mann’s  re¬ 
organization  of,  290,  293  f.;  origin 
of,  290  ff.;  and  Winnipeg  &  G.  N., 
290;  N.V.T.  Co.,  and  W.  &  H.B.R., 
290  f.;  changes  in  name,  292;  amal¬ 
gamation  into,  292;  routes,  mileage 
and  land  grants  of,  292;  L.M.R.  &  C. 
Co.,  routes  mileage  and  land. grants, 
293  f.;  first  project  of  Mackenzie 
and  Mann.  293;  reorganization  in 
1895,  293  f.;  and  land  reserves,  294; 
allocation  of  land  grants,  294;  and 
S.V.  &  M.  Land  Co.,  294;  M.  & 
S.E.,  294  f. ;  land  grants,  mileage,; 
and  land  reserves,  295';  Mackenzie  ’ 
on  land  subsidies,  295;,  total  mileage 
and  distribution  of  la'nd  grant  for, 
296;  mileage  and  land  grants  by  pro¬ 
vinces,  Table  IV,  302.  f-;  large  grants 
but  small  mileage  in  Sask.,  303; 
land  sales,  Table  VI,  307;  'land  sales 
arid  prices,  310;  land'sales  in  Sask., 
1916-1930,  Table  VIII,  311;’  and 
Sask.  'V.  &  Man.  Land  Co:,  325  f.; 
and  land  ’administration,- -3.27;  and 
Davidson  and  McRae,  327;  mileage 
in  1908,  333;  -to  thePaS,  333;  and 
costs  of  land  administration,  348; 
land  sales  of,  501;  see  recapitulation, 
Chap. 'XIII,  sect.  3,  passim,  an<2509; 
land  .  prices,'  1916-30,  and  school 
lands,  512. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  land 
endowment,  196;'  -makes  Dom.  a 
reality,  196;  and  land  grant  system, 
198;-Cartier  on,  226;  Macdonald  on, 
226;  and  B.C.,-226;  and  land  grants, 
226;  land  grants  for,  unique,  231; 
experimental  surveys  on  lands  of, 
234;  and  H.B. 'land  sales,  243;  and 
railway  land  grant  system,  Chap.  IIJ, 
passim,  244  ff.;  and  era,  of  Canadian 
railway  land  grants,  245;  maps  of, 
and  settlement,  246  ff.;  and'proto- 
types'in  U.S. A.,  255;  prototype  of; 
in  Union  Pacific,  Chap.  Ill,  sect.,  3, 
passim;  and  Northern  Pacific,  Chap. 
Ill,  sect.  4,  259  f.;  and  Great  North¬ 
ern,  Chap.  Ill,  sect.  4,  260  f.;  early 
projects  for,  Chap.  >111,  sect.  5,  pas¬ 
sim;  first  bill  for,  263;  and  excep¬ 
tional  conditions,  263  ff.,  passim; 
and  free  homesteads,  266  f.,  271  f.; 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway — ( continued ) 
Charter  of  1881,  Chap  ,  III,  sect.  7, 
passivi;  and  mileage  in  Ont.,  and- 
B.G.,  269;  “indemnity  selection’ 
for,  270  f.;  and  land  reserves,  272  f., 
Souris  Branch  and  Pipestone' Exten¬ 
sion  grants  to,  273;  Northern  Rc- 
serve-of,  273;  second  reserve  of,  273, 
subsidiaries  of,  273;  reversion  of 
-other  land  grants  to,  273  f.;  and 
'  A- ft'.  &  I.,  273;  and  C.  &  E„  273;  . 

and  G.N.C.,  273;  and  S.-&  Wd>273; 

'  ‘and  M.  &  N.\V.,  273-;  And  M.  &$.C;  - 
'  27a  f.;  and  mineral  tights,  4274; 
“monopoly”  and  “land-lock”  ofr  274, 
399,  475  f.;  and  tax  exemption,  274, 
476  and  n..;  financing' qf;-274.f,;  and 
railway  completed  by.  the  govern¬ 
ment,'  2757  and  surveys,  275;  ayT 
•government  loads, '"275;  and  land 
grant,  bonds^  275;^  nbt  a  “contrac¬ 
tor’s  road’1,  275*;  *  George"  Stephen 
'  dnd  loan  to,  275;  ^solvency  of,  276; 

.  and '.“colonization  railways*]’.  Chap.. 

.  IV,  passim, *277  ff.;  ’statutory  grants 
to,  280;  Subsidiaries,  Table  11'1,’p., 
280;  subsidiaries  in  detail,  Chap.  IV, 
sect.  2,  passim, '281  ff.;  and  ’A.R.  & 
I.,  281  f.;  and  irrigation  block,  283; 

'  and  Man;  &  S.'C.C.,  283  f.;  '  and 
-_QldAf5pclle,  Long  Lake  line,  297  f. 
"'Tnileag.e'and'  land  subsidiaries  of,  b) 
■provinces.  Table  IVr,  302  f.';  and 
“indemnity  selection”. for  main  line 
grant,  304;  Hedges  oh  land  policies  of, 
.305,  n.  3;  land  sales  of,  Table  V,  306; 

.  land  sales  and  prices,  309;  and  Mr 

-  &  S.C.  land  sales,  310;  first  Nofth-' 

-  ern, Reserve  land  sales  of,  310;  /main 
line,  Souris  Branch,  M."  &  S4'rfnd 
G.N.WC.  sales,  in  Sask.,  19L6-1930, 
Table  VIII,  311;  land  policies  of, 
Chap.  V,  sect.  3,  passim,  311  fL;  land 

•  grants  twice  area  of  N.S.,  3 11;V  re¬ 
version  to  land  grants  four  limes 
.■area  of  P.E.I.,  311;  Land  Dept,  of, 
311  {.;  Hedges  on  “unique”  land 
policy  of,  312;  tradition  of  land  set¬ 
tlement  by,  312;  Frank  W.  Russell 
on,  312;  and  Can.  N.W.  Land  Co., 
312;  “about  thirty  million  acres” 
administered  by,  312;  and  Ont.  & 
Qu’Appelle  Land  Co.,  312;  and 
N.W.  Colonization  Co.,  313;  and 
land  policy  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  & 
Man,  313;  and  settlement,  313; 
prices'  and  rebates  for  cultivation, 
313;  and  cancellations  in  1886,  313; 
surrender  of  acreage' in  1886,  313; 
acreage  sold  by  1890,  1892,  and  1900, 
313;  revestments  from  Ont.  &  Qu’- 


Appeilc  Land  Co.,  313;  and  amal¬ 
gamation  of  subsidiaries,  314;  and 
>  Man.  &  S.C.  land -sales,  314;  and 

M.  &  N.W.  land  sales,  314;  and 
G.N.W.C.  land  sales,  314;  and  re¬ 
organization -of  land  administration, 

i  314;  Natural  Resources  Department 
'  of,  314;  sales  to  1912',  314;  “land*  to' 

.  settlers  only”  (1913),  314;  revest¬ 
ments  to  1917,  314;  land  prices  of, 
314,  Table  IX,  315,  Table  X,  316, 
Chap.  V,  sect.  3,  passim-,  net  land 
sales  of,  314  and  Table  X,  316;  net 
proceeds  of  lands,  314;  and  costsof 
administration,  314;  financial  policy 
of,  316;  and  support  of  free  home¬ 
steads,  316f.;>  and  reduced  prices, 

U 7;  land  policy  in  1893,  317  f.;  sales, 
r  18?7  to  1903,  318;- policy  of,  after 
-  the  w-ar/MllH.;  and  amortization 
plan  of  1923,  319;  and  colonization 
agencies.  319;  and  Western  Cana¬ 
dian  settlem,ep.t,  319;  -and  ‘improved’ 
and  demonstration  farms,  319;  irri- 
-  ‘  gation  project  df,  320,-329;  as  “pa¬ 
ternal  institution^  320;  and  Bi- 
ceter,  Davidson  and  Martin,  327; 
and  Luceland/Land  Co.,  327;  Gcrow 
on  land  sale/  of,  327  and  n.  16;  and 
association/ of,  with  A.R.  &  I.vCo., 

329;  and'Pipestone  Extension,  329; _ 

and  W.  &  H.B.R.,  332;  and  costs  of 
'  land  administration,  347  f.;  and  col¬ 
lections,  349;  and  free  homesteads, 
37-Of  397  ff.;  first  Railway  Bill  for, 
/396;  homesteads  suspended  for,  396; 
and  Pacific  Scandal,  396;  technique 
of  integration  with  free  homesteads, 
398  ff.,  404  f.;  and  larger  holdings, 
Chap.  X,  sect.  1  (a),  passim-,  de¬ 
liberate  policy  of,  414  f.j  on  sales  to 
homesteaders,  415;  blocks  of  land 
sold  by,  1903-6,  432  n.;  and.A.C.  & 

I.‘  Co.,  452;  and  “Royallte  4”,  460; 
and  land  sales,  501;  see  recapitula¬ 
tion,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  3,  passim, 
504  ff.;  land  prices,  1916-30,  and 
school  lands,  512;  and  free  home¬ 
steads,  see  recapitulation,  Chap.  - 
XIII,  sect.  5,  516  f.,  519;  and  can¬ 
cellations,  524;  and  permanent 
settlement,  524 
Canals,  land  grants  for,  251  f. 
Cancellations,  for  railway  lands,  309; 
see  various  categories  of  lands,  school 
lands,  free  homesteads,  railway  land 
grants,  etc.  , 

Carrot  River,  land  grants  for  M.  & 

N. W.  on,  285 

Carrothers,  W.  A.,  and  colonization 
companies,  320,  n.  10 
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Cartier,  George  E.,  on  Grand  Trunk 
and  H.B.C.,  217;  and  coalition,  221; 
on  Manitoba  lands,  225;  on  lands  at 
Manitoba  Act,  237;  on  lands  and 
railways,  262;  and  westward  expan¬ 
sion,  390;  and  transfer  of  Rupert’s 
Land,  392;  on  U.S.  and  homesteads, 
"395 

Cash  subsidy,  to  first  C.P.R.  project, 
264;  and  Union  Pacific,  264;  and 
land  sales,  264;  and  Liberal  pro¬ 
gramme  of  1874,  265;  and  railway 
land  grants,  267  f. 

Charter,  of  H.B.C.,  201  ff.;  and  settle¬ 
ment,  201;  to  first  C.P.R.,  264;  to 
,  C.P.R. ,  in  1881,  Chap.  Ill,  sect.  7, 
passim,  268  ff.;  to  ‘colonization  rail¬ 
ways’,  Table  III,  pp.  280  f.;  to  A.R. 
&  C.  Co.,  282;  to  N.C.  &  N.  Co., 
282;  to  A.R.  &  I.  Co.,  283;  to  M.  & 
S.C.  Co.,  283  f.;  to  M.  &  N.W.,  284; 
to  S.  &  W.,  287;  to  G.N.W.C.,  288; 
to  C.  &  E.,  288;  to  W.G.N.,  290;  to 
W.V.T.  Co.,  290;  to  W.  &  H.B.,  290; 
to.  C.  Northern,  292,  294;  'to  L.M.R. 
&  C.  Co.,  293;  to  i\l.  &  S.E.,  294  f.; 
to  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  line,  296 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  land  gram 
to,  264;  last  in  tf.S.A.,  264 
Churchill,  and  W.  &  H.B.R.  Co.,  290 
_CmLJEaj^-aiid  free  homesteads,,  364p- 
sec  U.S'.;  .and  influence  on  railways, 
255;  and  settlement,  255;  and 
charter  to  Union  Pacific,  256 
Clav,  Henry,  his  compromise  of  1832, 
251,  361  f.;  and  Benton,  251;  and 
‘distribution’,  356;  his  distribution 
bill  vetoed,  362 

“Clear  Grits”,  and  Colonial  Office,  196; 
and  transfer  of  1870,  196;  and  west¬ 
ward  expansion,  217;  389  ff.;  policy 
of,  220  f.;  convention  of  1859,  221, 
390;  on  federation,  221;  and  free 
lands  in  “Canada”,  355,  515;  and 
cheap  land,  389  ff.;  and  Jacksonian 
democracy,  390;  George  Brown  and 
the  Globe,  390;  national  philosophy 
of,  390;  and  the  Union,  391;  Wil¬ 
liam  McDougall  and,  391  f.;  and 
free  homesteads,  391  f.;  and  lumber 


Clergy  Reserves,  in  u.c.,  as/ 

Coalition  of  1864,  sponsors  federation, 
196,  271  ff.;  Macdonald  and,  223; 
“Clear  Grits”  and,  222  f. 

Cochrane  ranch,  and  C.  &  E.  Lands, 
323  f.,  442 

Colonial  Office,  and  Clear  Grits,  196; 
and  H.B.  rights,  203;  and  coloniza¬ 
tion,  204;  and  regional  unions,  216; 
and  telegraph  westward,  217;  on 
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H.B.  reorganization,  217;,, on  land 
revenue,  217,  469;  and  Simcoc’s 
policy  of  free  grants,  385;  and  sales 
policy,  387;  and  rejection  of  H.B. 
proposals,  1864,  469 
“Colonization  Railways”,  and  land 
.  grants,  1884-1893,  273,  Chap.  IV, 
passim,  277  ff.;  area  of  land  grants, 
277;  origin  and  function,  111  f.; 
sales  and  grants  to,  277  f.;  map  of 
L.M.R.  &  C.,  H.B.R.,  and  M.  & 
N.W.  reserves,  278;  and  C.P.R., 
grants  and 'loans,  279;  and  Railway 
Aid  Act,  279;  'grants  to,  Table  III, 
280  f.;  land  policies  of,  Chap.  V, 
sect.  4,  passim,  322  ff.;  and  C.P.R., 
321;  land  policy  of  M.&S  C.R.,  321; 
Manitoba  and  M.  &  S.C.R.  lands, 
321;  M,  &  N.W.  land  policy,  321  f.; 
land  warrants  of  M.  &  N.W.,  321  f.; 
Manitoba  and  M.  &  N.W.  lands, 
321  f.;  Manitoba  and  W.  &  H.B.R. 
land  grants,  322;  Mackenzie  and 
Mann  &  W.  &  H.B.R.,  322";  pur¬ 
chase  of  W.  &  H.B.  lands,  322;,  Sale 
of  security  lands  by  Manitoba,  322; 
C.  &  E.  land  policy,  322  f.;  C.  &'E., 
and  C.P.R.,  323;  methodical  con¬ 
struction  of  C.  &  E.,  323;  C.  &  E. 
finance  and  land  grants,  323;  C.  &  E. 

- LandU^-^23T-0-&-&4afld-^a4esr- 

323  f.;  QuiAppelle  L.L.  &  S.  land 
policy,  324  f.;  Sask.  V.  Land  Co. 
and,  324  f.;  Qu’A.,  L.L.  &  S.  Land 
Co.,  324;  and  “land-lock”,  505;  and 
permanent  settlement,  508  ff.;  de¬ 
fects  and  advantages  of,  see  recapitu¬ 
lation,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  3,  passim, 
504  ff. 

Colorado,  origin  of,  363 
Commission,  on  boundaries  between 
Rupert’s  Land  and  New  France,  203; 
on  Natural  Resources  of  Man.,  197 
and  n.,  288  and  n.,  230  and  n.,  see 
below;  on  half-breed  claims  after 
1885,  237;  on  Natural  Resources  of 
Alta,  198,  241  and  n.,  see  below;  on 
Natural  Resources  of  Sask.,  198,  239 
and  n.,  242  and  n.,  243  and  n.,  see 
below;  Alta,  and  Sask.  Resources,  on 
school  lands,  353  f.;  of  Conserva¬ 
tion,  on  timber  dues,  445;  estab¬ 
lished,  450;  Clifford  Sifton  and,  450; 
on  coal'  (Alta.)  1925,  453  n.,  455; 
Man.  Resources,  and  ‘Sask.  terms’, 
480  f.;  and  anomalies  of  swamp  and 
university  lands,  481;  and  schedule 
of  subsidies  ‘in  lieu  of  lands’,  481; 
Appointments  on  Man.  Resources 
1  (1928),  485;  see  Turgeon,  Crerar,  a'nd 
Bowman;  report  of  (1929),  485  ff.; 
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Commission — ( continued ) 

terms  of  reference,  485  and  notes; 
award  on  unalienated  lands,  <51139. 
XII,  sect.  4(a);  on  compensation 
for  lands  alienated,  sect.  4  (b),  par- 
rim,. 486  ff.;  on  swamp  and  Univer- 
-  sity  lands,  sect.  4  (c),  488;  on  s'chool 
lands,  sect.  4  (d),  488  f.;  implement¬ 
ing  of  report,  489;  on  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  of  Sask.  (1933-5),  491  f.;  see 
Dysart,  McDonald,  Bigelow;  sit¬ 
tings  of,  492;  terms'  of  reference  of, 
491;  award  of,  492  f.  and  n.;  mino¬ 
rity  report  of,  493  n.;  exhibits  and 
arguments  on,  489  f,,  492  f.;  on  Na-. 
tural  Resources  of  Alta.  (1934-5),'' 
491  f.;  see  Dysart,  McDonald,  Twe<;- 
die;  sittings  of,  492;  terms  of  re¬ 
ference  of,  491;  award  of,  492  f.  and 
n.;  exhibits  and  arguments  on) 
489  f.,  492;  Man.  Resources,  on 
fiscal  value  of  lands,  510;  on  lands 
as  “cornerstone  of  provincial  fin¬ 
ance”,  535 

Commutation,  and  homestead  regula¬ 
tions  in  U.S.,  378;  and  fraudulent 
manipulation,  378  f.;  -increase  of, 
378;  in  North  Dakota,  378 

Congress,  see  United  States;  and  “sales 
policy”,  251;  a'nd  national  highways, 
251;  land  grants  for  roads  and 
canals,  252;  land  grants  for  railways,' 
— 2-52-fLt  first  grant  for  railway.  252; 
see  Sanborn,  Haney;  grants  general 
right  of  way  for  railways,  252;  land 
grants  to  Illinois  '  Central,  252  f.; 
Stephen  Douglas  and,  252;  charters 
Union  Pacific,  256;  fixes  gauge  at  the 
eastern  standard,  256;  influences  in, 
256-f.;  and  grants  for  Agricultural 
Colleges,  337;  passes  free-homestead 
bill,  357;  and  land  revenues,  360; 
and  cheap  land,  360;  and  free  home¬ 
steads,  361;  and  “retrocession”, 
362;  and  free  grants,  364;  and  home¬ 
stead  bills  by  McConnell  and  John¬ 
son,  365;  and  homesteads  in  1850, 

'  365;  in  1854,  1858,  1859,  1860,  365; 
and  free-homestead  policy  in  1859, 
365;  Buchanan  on,  366;  and  passing 
of  Homestead  Act,  1862,  366;  and 
grants  for  sale,  376  f.;  Dom.  Lands 
.  Act  printed  by,  379;  and  land  policy 
in  Durham’s  Report,  388;  and  repeal 
of  pre-emption,  416  f. 

Congressional  Globe,  257,  n.  8 

Connecticut,  twice  area  of,  in  home¬ 
steads,  1910,  432 

Cooke,  Jay,  and  Northern  Pacific,  259; 
his  “Banana  Belt”,  259;  his  justifi¬ 
cation,  260;  his  life,  259,  n.;  and 


Canadian  opinion,  .  261;  and  first 
C.P.R.  project,  264 
Crerar,  Hon.  T.  A.,  and  Commission  on 
Natural  Resources  of  Manitoba,  485 ; 
see  Commission  and  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Question 

“CreditMcbilier”,  and  Union  Pacific,  257 
Crown  Reserves,  in  U.C.,  387 
Cumberland  Road,  subsidized,  251; 
and  the  public  domain,  251 

Davidson,  A.  D.,  and  Sask.  V.  Land 
„  -Co.,  325 

Davis,  J.P.,  his  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
206,  n.  6. 

Dawson  route,  212,  396 
Delaware  and  N.  H.,  area  of,  in  home¬ 
steads,  1911,  432. 

Dennis,  Colonel,  and  Canadian  sur¬ 
veys,  232;  on  homesteads  and  U.S. 
systems,  395 

Department  of  the  Interior,  198  f.;  Re- 
-  port  of,  242,  nn.;  on  railway  land, 
grants  and  free  -  homesteads,  268; 
«land  warrants  to  M.  &  N.W.  en¬ 
dorsed  by,  285;  and  report  of  land 
sales,  305;  and  pressure  on  railway 
land  grants;  330;  map  of  railway 
land  grants,  331;  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  school  lands,  339;  and  school 
land  sales,  343  f.;  organized,  1873, 
396;  and  provincial  personnel,  534; 
^and  arrears;  536 

Distribution — Pre-emption  Act  of 
'  1841,  356 

“Dominion  Lands”,  range  of,  223; 
maps  of,  224;  administration  of, 
passim',  differences  from  “public  do¬ 
main”' of  U.S.A.,  229  ff.;  see  various 
categories  of  lands 

Dominion  Lands  Act,  of  1872,  227,  n.  6, 
231;  of  1872  and  homesteads,  395  f.; 
introduced  by  Aikins,  395;  perfunc¬ 
tory,  396;  of  1872,  and  principles  of 
e  school  lands  policy,  510;  of  1879, 
397;  and  C.P.R.,  397;  of  1879,  and 
timber  limits,  444;  of  1886,  332-;  of 
1908,  330  ff.;  enforced  for  the  first 
time,  409;  and  pre-emption  (q.v.), 
1872-90,  417j4  and  purchased  home¬ 
steads  (q.v.),  1872-81,  418;  of  1908, 
418  ff.;  purposes  of,  418  f.;  and 
H.B.  railways,  418;  Oliver  on,  418  f.; 
and  homesteads,  418  f.;  of  1908,  and 
railway  land  grants,  418;  and  larger 
holdings  (q.v.),  418  f.,  423  f.;  amend¬ 
ments  and  provisions  of,  419  f.; 
range  of,  419,  Fig.  26,  421;  repealed 
(1918),  420;  results  of,  420  ff., 
Tables  XVII,  XVIII,  422  f.;  of  1927, 
and  cancellations  of  school  lands,  349 
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Donatdson,  Thomas,  The  Public  Do- 
-  mrain,  238m.,  255  n.,  260  n.,  367, 
Fig.  23,  373,  377  nn.,  378  n.;  Cm 
Homestead  Act,  366;  '  on  frce-home- 
stcad  policy,  367;  on  pre-emption 
and  ‘commutation’  in  U.S  416 
Douglas,  Stephen,  and  Illinois  Central, 
252  fy  his  tact  and  strategy,  255 
Durham,  Lord,  on  land  poliev  of  U.S.  A., 
245,  358,  360,  381,  388;'  and  free 
•  grants,  358;  and  public  lands  in  the 
Canadas,  387  '  / 

Dysart,  Hon.  A.  K.,  198;'  Chairman 
Sask.  and  Alta.  Resources  Commis¬ 
sions,  492;  see  Commission  and  Na¬ 
tural  Resources  Question 

Edmonton,  coal  horizon,  454  f.,  Fig.  31 
Ellice, *Edward,  and  X  Y  Co.,  201  n.; 

evidence  in  1857,  .202 
Evans, -G.  H.,  and  free  lands,  363;  his 
^  Working  Man’s  Advocate,  363,  370 

Fertile  Belt,  one  twentieth  of,  reserved 
for  H.B.C.,  218;  Taylor  and  annexa¬ 
tion  of,  243  A 

Florida,  land  grant  for  Tulahasscc,  Rail¬ 
way  in,  252;  ‘donations’  in,  363; 
Occupation  Act  in,  364;  swamp  lands 
in,  435 

Forest  Reserves  and  Parks,  Chap.  XI, 
sect.  4,  passim,  450  ff.;  superintend¬ 
ent  appointed,  1899,  450;,  Forestry 
Branch,  1900,450;  Forestry  Reserves' 
Act,  1906,  450;  reserves,  450;  and 
Comm,  of  Conservation,  1909,  450; 
Forest  Reserves  and  Parks  Act,  1911, 
450  f.;  results  .of,  451;  regulations 
and  technique  of,  45 1  and  n. ;  Director  ■ 
of  Forestry  on,  451  f.;  and  silvicul¬ 
ture,  451  f. 

Fort  Churchill  and  H.B.R.,  334 
Fort  Providence,  Indian-tr^aty  at,  239 
Free-Homestead  System,  in  Canadian 
technique,  196  f.;  and  railway  land 
grants,  197;  and  prototype  in  U.S., 
1-97;  close  of,  197;  fame  of,  and  qua¬ 
lifications,  198;  in  ‘purposes  of  the 
Dominion’,  197,  Chap.  II,  sect.  2, 
passim,  226  ff.;  cardinal  policy,  226; 
in  1885,  1905,  and  1916,  227;  and 
lands  for  sale,  304;  background  of, 
in  the'U.S.,  Chap.  VII,  passim, ;  355ff.; 
three  sources  of,  355;  analogies  and 
contrasts  in  U.S.,  British  provinces, 
and  Dominion,  Chap.  VII,  sect.  1, 
passim ;  national  importance  of 
federal  aspect,  356;  false  analogies 
in  U.S.,  357;  free  grants  and  three 
phases  of  land  policy,  357  f.;  British 
officials  and  free  grants,  358;  staple 
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of  policy  in  U.S.  and  British  pro¬ 
vinces,  358;  transformed  by  federa'- 
tion,  358;  unopposed  in  federal  field, 
358;  subserves  ‘great  national  pur¬ 
pose’,  358;  Homestead  Act  of  1862,/ 
Chap.  VII,  sect.  3,  passim ;  first'dc- 
monstration  of,  in  Texas,  363;  free 
grants  in  Fla.  Wash.,  N.M.,  363;  in 
Oregon  and  Texas,  363;  in  Mexico, 
363;  'advocated  by  Evans,  364; 
Horace  Greely  and,  364;  and  Con- 
.  gress,  364  f.;  and  abolitionism,  364; 
and  Civil  War,  364  f.;  and  McCon¬ 
nell’s  bill,  365;  and  Andrew  John¬ 
son,  365;  southern  press  on,  365; 
and  Republican  party,  365;  progress 
of,  1850-60,  365;  bills  vetoed  by 
Buchanan,  365  f.;  established  by 
Homestead  jilt,  1862,  366;  ^approved - 
by  Lincoln,  366;  Dona'ldson  on, 
366  f.;  functioning  of,  in  U.S.,  Chap.  - 

VII,  sect.  4,  passim-,  regulations  for, 
in  U.S.,  366  f.;  fame  of,  367;  staple 
of  land  policy  in  U.S.,  367;  opinion 
on,  367  f.;  Johnson  on,  367;  Hfb- 

‘bard  on,  367;  ‘palliative,  nof  a 
remedy’  in  U.S.,  367;  unadaptable 
west  of  100th  meridian,  367;  "and 
Enlarged  Homestead  Acts,  367;  and 
Stock-raising  Homestead  Act,  367; 
exploited,  368;  Stephenson  on,  368 
and  n.;  and  sectionalism  in  U.S., 
Chap.  VII, “sect.  4  (a),  passim;  in 
border  states,  369;  on  frontiers,  369; 
in  Western  Canada,  369  f.;  federal 
insistence  upon,  369;  partially  abro¬ 
gated  by  provinces,  369;  Laurier  on, 
369;  Borden  on,  369p  C.P.R.  and, 
370;  graph  of,  in  U.S./-1832-61,  Fig. 
22,371;  sales  and,  compared,  369  ff., 
374,  Fig.  24,  375  ff.;  graph  of  sales 
and  homesteads  in  U.S.,  1868-1923, 
Fig.  24,  375;  and  population  in  U.S., 
Chap.  VII,  sect.  4  (c),  passim;  and 
speculation  in  U.S.,  Chapi-Vll,  sect. 

4  {A),, passim;  and  larger  holdings, 
377;  and  fraudulent  manipulation, 
378  f-i  and  commutation,  378  f.;  re¬ 
duction  of  residence  for,  378  f.;  per¬ 
verted,  379;  net  results  in  U.S.,  379; 
federal  origins  and  function, "of,  in 
Canady  382,  385  n.,  393;  familiarity 
of  provinces  with  free  grants,  382; 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Chap. 

VIII,  sect\ Z,  passim;  anp  P.E.I., 

382;  and  free  grants 

to  Loyalists,  382;  Grant  Act  in 

N.B.,  383;  in  N.BV  and  Western 
Canada,  383;  in  N.S.,  383  ff.;  free 
grants,  384;  results  of,,  in  N.S.,  384; 
and  timber  policy,  38^;  repealed  in 
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N. S.,  J84;  in  the  Canadas,  Chap. 

VIII,  sect.  3,  passim;  free  grants  in 
Upper-Canada,  38S  ft.;  -Simcoe  and,  , 

.  385  f.;  result  of  free- grants,  385  ff.; 
curse  of  free  grants-jn  U.C.,  388;  and  - 
,U.S.  policy,  388;  Clear  Grits  and, 
389  ff  ;  ‘and  federation,  389  f.;  _,a 
national  '  necessity,  390;  George 
Brown  and,  390  f.;  and  Dominion 
Lands,  Chap.  VIII,  sect.  4,  passim ; 
VYilliam  McDougall  and,  391  f.;  in 
Ontario  only  after  federation,,  392; 

-  distinctively  federal  in  Western  Can¬ 
ada,  392  {.;  and  federal  policy  in 
1820,  1885,  1905  and  1916,  392  f.;. 
imperative  national  ‘purpose’,  392  f.; 
no  opposition  to,  in  federal  field, 
393  {.;  too  late  in  eastern  provinces, 
393;  McDougall’s  scheme  for,  394  f.; 
legislation  for,  deferred  till  1872,' 395; 
U.S.  influence  at  every  stage,  395; 
Dennis  on,  395;  Archibald  on,  395; 
Cartier  on,  395;  Aikins  on,  395; 
Morris  on,  395;  and  Congress',  395; 

O.  in  C.  for,  1871, ,395;  subordinated 
to-railway,  395;  suspended  for  rail¬ 
way  belt,  396;  restored,  396;  meagre 
results  of,  396  f.;  and  railway  land 
grants,  Chap.  IX,  sect.  2,  passim; 
and  G.P.R.,  397  ff.;  and  O.  in  C., 

.  1879,  397  f.;  and  regulations  of  1882, 
398;  and  technique  of  cooperation 
with  C.P.R.,  398  ff.;  and  prpsperity, 
399;  Minister  of  Railways  on,  1881, 
399;  and  provincial  obligations, 
399  f.;  Oliver  on,  400,  402;  profit¬ 
able  for  Dominion,  399  f.,  402; 
pledged,  400;  results  to  1908,  400  ff.; 
and  passing  of  railway  land  grants,  ' 
m  401  ff.;  Staple  of  Land  Policy,  Chap. 

IX,  sect.  3,  passim;  function  of,  402;  / 
chief  ‘purpose’  of  Dominion  after 
1905,  402;  interest  of,  Dominion  in, 
402;  Haultain  on,  403;  Gillis  on, 

403;  Adamson  on,  403;  and  proving _ 

cial  revenues,  403;  indispensable  in 
1916,  404;  era  of,  404;  Ehrly  De¬ 
fects,  Chap.  IX,  sect.  4,  passim;  fur¬ 
ther  contrasts  with  U.S.,  404;  un¬ 
challenged,  404;  in  function  and 
origin  not  a  simple  policy,  404  f.; 
integration  of,  404  f.;  ‘foundation’ 
for  C.P.R.,  405;  and  settlement, 
405;  abnormal  practices  in,  405  ff.; 
regulations  of  1883,  1884,  1886,  405; 
Russell  on,  405;  Pearce  on,  406,  408; 
fraudulent  devices  in,  406  ff.;  ‘pro¬ 
fessional’  entries  for,  406  ff.;  Stock-.-  - 
dale  on,  407;  and  ‘commutation’  in 
U.S.,  407;  and  speculation,  407;  and 


mass  settlement,  407;  Later.  Re¬ 
sults  of,  Chap.  IX,  sect.  5,  passim; 

‘  only  half  a  system,  408;  and  tide  of 
immigration,  409  ff.;  cancellations 
and,  409;  and  credit  for  settlejnent; 
409;  net  results  of,  409  ff.;  increase 
of,  in-Sask.,  410, ». Table  XVI;  in 
Alta.,  410;  ratio  to  population  in 
Sask.,  Fig. '25,  410  f.;  and  land  sales, 
410  f.;  a.nd  ‘^plden  age’,  411  f. ;  and 
-  Canadian  prosperity,  412;  Passing 
of,  Chap.  X,  passim;  and  larger 
holdings,  413  ff.;'  and  tendencies 
west  of  100th  meridian ‘in  U.S., 

‘  413  f.;  and  Ktncaid  Act  of  1904,  413; 
and  Enlarged  Homestead  Act,  1909, 

-  413;  and  Stock-raising  Homestead 
Act,  413,;  ‘inadaptability’  of,  ”413  f.p 
Hibbard  on,  413  f.;  and  Lands  Act,  - 
1908,  418;  and  pre-emptions  and, 
‘purchased  homesteads’,  Chap.  .X^; 
sect.  1  (c),  passim;  range  of,  4l7  f., 
Fig.  26,  421;  area  and  cancellations  -' 
of,  420  ff.,  Tables  XVII,  XVIII, 
422  f.;  see  -‘pre-Gmptions'  and  ‘pur-, 
-chased  homesteads’;  passing  -of,,\ 
Chap.  X,  sect.  2,-  passim,  ,426  ff.;.  ' 
•v  early  .functions  of,  428;  and  ii^tial  i 
^settlement,  traffic,  and  sales,  428;‘ 
and  publicity  for  Dom.  Lands,  428; 
comparison  of  entries  and  patents^ 
428  ff.;  wastage  of,  in  human' ma¬ 
terial,  428,  431,  434;  entries  for, 
428  ff.,  Tables  XX,  XXI,  429;  in 
Man.,  428  f.,  Table  XX,  429;  in 
Alta.,  428  ff.,  Table  XXI,  430;  in 
Sask.,  428  ff.,  Table  XXI,  430;  home¬ 
steads  patented  in  Sask.,  429;  in 
Alta.,  429  f.;  in  Man.,  430  f.;-  total, 
431;  ratio  of  cancellations  for  Alta., 
431;  for  SasJt,,  431;  for  Dom.  Lands, 
431;  costliness  of,  431;  a  ‘wager5  in 
U.S.,  431;  odds  and  losses  in-Canaday" 
431;  ratio  of  land  -Sales--tO''(T902), 
431  f.;  in  1907,  43 2f  expansion  of, 

_ 432'fr;  "areas  ‘entered’  annually, 

1909-14,  '432;  and  land  sales,  432 
and  n.u,  -an'd  marginal  areas,  432  f. ; 
and  second  homesteads,  432;  no  1 
longer  indispensable,  432;  had  run 
its'  course,  432  f.;  and  Liberal  ad¬ 
ministration,  433;  and  readjustment, 
433;  complicated  interests  of,  433; 
unrecorded  casualties  of,  434;  -  and 
‘conquest  of  the  wilderness’,  434;  and 
grazing  lands,  Chap.  XI,  sect.  2,  pas¬ 
sim;  and  cancellation  clause  in  graz¬ 
ing  leases,  439  ff.;  and  closed  grazing 
leases  (1905),  439;  Pope  Grazing 
Commission  on,  440;  re-entry  for, 
440;- and  dominant  ‘purposes  of  the 
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DominiotvX471;  and  federal  tech¬ 
nique  for  revenues  and  traffic,  471; 
parliament  ahd,  471;  staple  of  Can. 
policy',  471|/Sifton  on,  and  federal 
control,  474;  and  fiscal  Interests  of 
proKcc£sf471;  and  cycle  of  Dorn. 
Lands,  471  f.;  key  to  ‘successful 
settlement  policy’  (1905),  479;  Sif- 
ton  on  (1905),  479;  and  provincial 
fiscal  needs,  479;  compensation  for, 
479  f.;  function  of,  finished  in  1928,  . 
480;  and  rettfrn  of  remaining^  re¬ 
sources,  480;  for  Dominion  Lands, 
Chap.  IX,  passim;  taken  for  granted, 
Chap.  IX,  sect.  1,  passim;  and  Land 
Sales,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  1,  passim, 
495  ff.;  no  longer  feasible,  496;  - 
largest  category  of  alienations,  496, 
Fig.  33,  497,  Table  XXIII,  498;  and 
acreage,  sold,  499;  only  ‘half  a  sys¬ 
tem’,  A99  f.;  and  purchased  lands 
(1902V,  500;  and  railway  lands 
(1908J,  500;  no  longer  sta'ple  of  hold¬ 
ings/1926),  500;  see  Land  Sales  ver¬ 
sus  Free  Grants,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  2, 
pasfim,  501  ff.;  fluctuations  in,  502, 

_  FigJ  34,  520;  compared  with  land 
•*'  sales,  502,  Fig.  34/  520;  integration 
of  land  sales  with,  503;  recapitula¬ 
tion  of,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  5,  passim, 
514  ff.;  forced  by  U.S.,  515;  baffling 
to  appraise,  5l4;  and  national  pur¬ 
poses,  both  U.S.  and  Can.,  515;  in 
N.S.,  N.B.,  ahd  Can.,  515;  ‘a  new 
creature’  after  transfer  of  1870,  515  f.; 

.  essentially  federal,  516;  subordinated 
to  railways,  5,16;  integrated  with 
raiiwa/s,  516  f.;  not  a  simple  uni¬ 
form  system,  Chap.  .JQII,  sect.  5(a), 
517;  and  larger  holdings,  sect.  5(b), 
517  f.;  and  pioneer  settlement,  sect. 

5  (c),  518  f.;  to  yield  millions  ‘and 
never  sell  an  acre’,  518;  and  land 
sales  in  rapid  settlement,  sect.  5  (d), 
519,  ff.,  Fig.  34,  520;  and  rapid  en¬ 
tries,  1909-14,  5 19, -‘occupied’  and  ‘im- 
'  proved’,. 519,  Figs.  35-36,  521  f.;  as 
bonus  for  land  sales,  523;  and 
.  ’ ‘blanketing’,  523;  and  simple  home¬ 
steads,  sect.  5  (e),  523  f.;  and  per¬ 
manent  settlement,  sect.  5(f),  524  ff.; 
and  cancellations,  524  f.;  and^C.P.R. 
cancellations,  524;  and  ‘professional’ 
entries,  525;  and  abandoned  farms, 

.  525,  528  f..  Figs.  37,  40,-41,  529, 

532  f.;  and  ‘commutation’  in  U.S., 
525;  and  wastage  of  human  ma¬ 
terial,  526  ff.;  costliness  of,  526; 
preventable  wastage  of,  526  ff.;  and 
grazing  in  semi-arid  areas,  526  ff.; 


thrown  open  in  1908,  527  f.-;  and 
depletion  of  Dom.  Lands,  527  f. ;  . 
practically  at  an  end,  528;  and  Pope' 
grazing  commission,  528;  no  remedy 
for  drought,  '529;  and  long-term 
policies,  529,  5,34;  practically  abro¬ 
gated  in  Man.  and  Sask.  after  1930, 
537;  modified  in.  Aflta.,  537;  for 
‘northern’  area,  537;  Haultain  on, 
538;  and  adjustment,  538=ff.;  and 
absentee  administration,  ‘539;  dc- 

.  ceptive. ‘cheapness’ of,  539;  costliest 
penalty  for,  539;^and  rehabilitation, 
543  ff. 

“Free-Soilers”,  in  1848,  364;  and  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  1852,  369 

Fur  trade,  during  Selkirk  regime, 
Chap.  ‘I,  sect.  2,  passim;  and  settle¬ 
ment,  208,  Chap.  I,  sect/ 3,  passim; 
paramount  after  1834,  209;  mono¬ 
poly  inj  210 

Gadsden  purchase,  and  Rupert’s  Land, 
261 

Galt,  A.  T.,  on  coalition,  and  federa¬ 
tion,  221;  on  land  grant  for  Pacific 
railway,  262 

Geological  Survey,  and  .soil  maps  in 
Man.,  540,  Tig.  42,  541 

Gerow,  W.  J„  on  C.P.R.  lands,  327 
,and  n.  . 

Gibson,  T.  W.,  and  mining  policy,  452 

Gillis,  Senator,  on  free  homesteads,  403 

Globe,' and  Nor'IVester.  221;  on  H.B.C., 

210,  222 

Gordon,  P.  H.,  counsel  for  Sask.,  on 
regulations,  272  and  n.;  and  C.P.R. 
land  policy,  312;  on  Veterans  Scrip, 
424 

Gore,  Lieut.-Gov.,  on  folly.  of  free 
grants  in  U.C.,  387 

Graham,  C.  F.,  member  Grazing  Com¬ 
mission  (q.v.)  1912,  440 

Grand  Trunk  .Railway,  216;  and 

H. B.C.,  2f7;  Watkin’s  policy  for, 
390  f.;  and  “Clear  Grits”,  221  f.; 
and  national  factor,  244;  and  Nor¬ 
thern  Pacific,  244 

Grant,  Cuthbert,  Warden  of  the  Plains, 
2 1.3 

Grazing  Commission,  1912,  440;  see 
grazing  lands;  and  grazing  tract, 
Fig.  29,  441 

Grazing  lands,  regulations  for,  1914, 
440;  and  cultivation,  440;.  for  sheep, 
440  and  Fig.  29,  441;  and  deserted 
homesteads, 1 440;  in  Sask.,  440;  in 
Alta.,  440,  442;  area  of  leases,  442; 
and  school  Idnds,  442;  and  winter  of 
1906,  442;  Worn  C.  &  E.,  and  A.R.  & 

I.  Co.  grants}  442  f.;  Chap.  XI,  sect. 
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Grazing  lands — (continued) 

2,  passim,  438  ff.;  leases  of,  in  1872, 
1876,  1881,  1887,  1903,  439;  closed 
leases  introduced  (4905),  439;-  and 
homesteads  indeterminate,  439;  tract 
for  (1905),  439;  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision  of,  439;  differentiation  from 
homesteads,  439;  uncertain  tenure  of, 
439;-  Pope  Commission  of  1912  for, 
440  and  Fig.  29,  441;  new  tract  for, 
440  and  Fig.  29,  441,  528;  and  se¬ 
curity  of  tenure,  440;  cancellation 
clause  for,  abolished,  440;  no  remedy 
for  drought,  528  f.;  and  free  home¬ 
steads,  see  recapitulation,  Chap. 
XIII,  sect.  5(g),  526  ff.;  open  leases 
for,  1887-1903,  526;  closed  leases  be¬ 
gun  (1905),  527;'  in  Alta.,  537;  gov¬ 
ernment  reserve  (Carberry)  for,  543; 
sub-marginal  lands  reserved  for, 
543  f. 

Grindley,  T.  W.,  and  Statistical  Allas, 

211 

Greely,  Horace,  and  free  lands,  364 
Greenway,  Thomas,  on  Lands  Bill, 
1906-7,  419  and  n.;  on  quarter-sec¬ 
tion  farm,  426  n. 

Glenelg,  Lord,  and  free  grants,  358 
Grey,  third  Earl,  and  free  grants,  358 
Great  Northern  Railway,  contrast  to 
Northern  Pacific,  260;  construction 
and  technique  of,  260  f.;  land  grants 
and  reorganization  of,  260  f.;  and 
C.P.R.,  260;  origin  in  St.  Paul  and 
•  Pacific,  260;  J.  J.  Hill  and  George 
Stephen  in,  260;  and  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Manitoba,  260;  reached 
Pacific,  261;  and'C.P.R.  land  policy, 
260  f.;  first  railway  to  Winnipeg 
(1878),  470 

Great  Northwest  Central,  statutory 
grant  to,  280;  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of,  28/ f.;_  allpcatyon  of 
land  grants,  288;  mileage  and  land 
grants  by  provinces,  Table  IV,  302  f.; 
grants  but  no  mileage  in  Sask.,  303; 
land  sales,  Table  VI,  308;  sales  and 
prices,  310;  land  sales  of,  501 

Half-Breed  Grants,  statistics  of,  239; 

see  Chap.  II,  sect.  5,  passim-,  see  Mfitis 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  and  the  public 
domain,  251  4  . 

Haney,  L.  H.,  Congressional ,  History 
of  Railways,  206,  n.  6  ‘ 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Jo  railway,  213; 

reaches  the  Missouri,  195 
Hart,  A.  B.,, Disposition  of  Our  Public' 
Lands, •  337  n. 

Harvie,  John,  and  Sask.  Resources 
Commission,  492  and  n. 


Haultain,  Sir  Frederick,  on  free  home¬ 
steads,  403;  Nestor  of  “provincial 
rights”,  478;  on  settlement  in  semi-  - 
"arid  areas,  538 

Head  Sir  Edmund,  and  regional  unions, 
216;  Governor,  H.B.C.,  217;  and 
federation,  221;  'and  Brown,  222 
Hedges,  J.  B.,  his  study  of  C.P.R.  land 
policies,  305  n.;  his  Federal  Railway 
Land  Subsidy  Policy  of  Canada,  305 
n.;  on  “unique”  C.P.R.  land  policy, 
312 

Henry,  Alexander,  the  younger,  at 
Pembina,  207  f.;  on  the  fur  trade, 

<210  .  ,  "X  • 

Hibbard,  B.  H.,  History  of,  Public  Land 
Pohcdes,  252  n.,  260  n., -367,  368  n., 
•370  m,  Fig.  22,  371,  FigTSLL  375, 
378  mj  on  free  homesteads  InTLS.,' 
367  fT;  on  railways  and  homesteads, 

■  398  m. 

Hill,  J.  J.,  and  Great  Northern,  260; 
life  of,  259  n.;  president  of  Great 
Northern,  261;  contest  with  Harri-' 
man  interests,  261 

Hind,  Dr.  Cora,  on  land  as  ‘national 
inheritance’,  544 

Homestead  Act  of  1862;  Chap.  VII, 
sect.  3,  passim-,  sec  U.S.  and  frcc-- 
homestead  system 

Howe,  Joseph,  and  transfer  of  Rupert’s 
Land,  384 

Howe,  Louis  J.,on  Manitoba  land  sales, 
322 

Huckvale,  Walter,  member  Grazing 
Commission  (q.v.)  1912,  440 
Hudson  Bay  Railway,  and  Dom.  Lands 
Act,  1908,  332  f.,  418;  and  W-  & 
H.B.R.  &  S.  Co.,  332;  Oliver  on  land 
grant  for,  333  f.,  418  and  n.;  cost  of, 
and  pre-emptions,  333  f.;  and  pur¬ 
chased  homesteads,  333  f.;  andgrant 
of  1884^418;  to  be  completed*  with¬ 
out  c^st,  418 

Hudson  Bay  Route,  and  the  fur  trade, 
195;  aim  of  W.G.N.  for,  290;  N.V.T. 
Co.  and  W.  &  H.B.  for,  290;  Church¬ 
ill,  Port  Nelson  and,  290;  amalgama¬ 
tion'  for,  291;  first  land  grant  for, 
291;  and  Can.  Northern  (System, 
292;  and  H.B.R.,  1908,  293  -  . 

.Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  two.  centuries 
of,  before  the  transfer,  195;  and  Sel- 
.  kirk’s  enterprise,  195;  coalition  and 
•  golden  age  of,  195,  207;  Report  of) 

'  Select  Committee  on,  195,  202  and  n.. , 
*215  f.;  and  Oregon,  195  f.;  .mono¬ 
poly' and  ^paternalism  of,  195;  see 
Chap.  1,  passim,  201JL;  proprietary 
rights  under,  201  ff.;  arid  coloniza¬ 
tion,  204  ff.;  and  Indian  population,  - 
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209;  land  titles  under,  215;  land 
sales  of,  to  1857,  215;  reorganization 
of,  1863,  216  f.;  on  terms  of  sur¬ 
render,. 217;  final  terms  with,  217  f., 
225,  240;  grants  confirmed  by  Can¬ 
ada,  218;  compensation  to,  for  Ru¬ 
pert’s  Land,  229;  Dom.  grants'  to1 
retired  servants  of,  238;  reserves  and 
“land-lock”,  239;  Dom.  policy  of 
1878  with  regard  to,  ‘240;  land  policy 
of, .240  ff.;  see  Chap.  II,  sect.  5,  pas¬ 
sim,  on  H.B.  Reserves;  and  railway 
land  grants,  240;  area  of  reserves, 
240  ff.;  method  of  reservations,  240  f.; 
range 'of  reserves  in  fertile,  belt,  241; 
and  Deed  of  Surrender,  241;  “in¬ 
demnity  selection”  for,  241;  final 
compromise,  1924,  241;  lands  taken 
up, by*’  “notification”,  241;  patents 
for  adjustments,  241;  statistics  of 
lands,  242;  land  sales,  242;  policy, 
average  prices,  cancellations,  revest- 
ments,  etc.,  243;  .and  C.P.R.  land 
policy,  243;  lands  and  homesteads, 
304  f.;  sales  and  prices,  Chap.  V. 
sect:  2,  passim,  305  ff.,  Table  V,  306, 
309;  and  costs  of  land  administra¬ 
tion,  348;  and  school  lands,  352  f.; 
claims  of,  357;  reorganization  and 
westward  expansion,  390;  and  Head, 
390  f.;  lands  and  C.P.R.,  398  f.;  and 
population,  410;  and  larger  holdings, 
Chap.  X.  sect.  1  (b),  passim,  415  f.; 
by-products  of  policy,  41 5 ;  “mine 
run”  of  lands,  416;  accessibility  of, 
416;  and  U.S.  in  1857,  467;  compen¬ 
sated  by  Canada;  469 f.;  and  Rupert’s 
Land  Act,  469  f.;  and  reservation  of 
lands,  469  f.;  and  transfer  of  1870, 

•  469  f.;  advocated  Crown  Colony 

(1864),  469;  and  International  Fin¬ 
ancial  Society,  467;  and  compensa¬ 
tion  for  Rupert’s  Land,  469;  aliena¬ 
tions  to,  496  {.,  Table  XXIII,  498; 
sales  of,  see  recapitulation,  Chap. 
XIII,  sect -.-l^casim,  501  f. 

Hurd,  W.  B.,'  Statistical  Atlas,  211 

Huron  Tract,  and  Clergy  Reserves  in 
U.C.,  387 

Illinois,  State  of,  land  grants  for  canals 
to,  252;  first  grant  for  railways  to, 
252;  and  population,  376,  389 

Illinois  Central  Kailway,  and  necro¬ 
mancy  of  Douglas,  195;  and  land 
grants,  195,  198,  252;  land_  sales  of, 
258;  and  Canadian  opinion,  261; 
and  doctrine  of  public  domain, 
364 

Imperial  Oil  Co.,  see  Northwest  Co. 
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“Indemnity  Selection”  .in  Tailway 
land  grants,  253;  technique  for,  in 
public  land  states,  253;  in  Texas, 
254;  no'' provision  for,  in  Union 
Pacific,  256;  in  U.S.,  and  Canada, 
270;  of  C.P.R. ,  270  ff.;  and  vicari¬ 
ous  land,  grants,  603  f.;  Can.  -find 
U.S.  practice  of,  303  f.;  and  grants 
“fairly  fit  for  settlement”,  304;  and 
technique  of  dry  farming,'  304;  see 
recapitulation,  Chap.  XIII, -sect.  3, 
504  ff. 

Indian  Treaty,  of  1817,  206,  214  f.; 
after  1870,  238  f.;  at  Fort  Provi¬ 
dence,  239 

Indiana,  State  of,  land  grants  for  canals 
and  wagon  roads  to,  251  f.;  and 
population  in,  376,  389 

Iowa,  State  of,  population  in,  376 

Jackson,  President,  and  land  grants,’ 
251;  veto  in  1833,  251  \  \ 

Jasper  House,  and  C.P.R.  land  grihjts, 
268,  270,  272,  304  V 

Johnson,  Andrew,  and  homestead  bill, 
1852,  365;  and  free-homestead  policy, 
1858,  365;  on  free  homesteads,  1865, 
367 

Kansas,  and  free  land,  359;  origin  of, 
363;  population  in,  376 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1854,  and  free 
homesteads,  365,  466 

Kelsey,  Henry,  Governor,  203;  Kelsey 
Papers,  203  n. 

King,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  and 
agreement  of  April  21,  1922,  484  and 
n.;  and  final  agreement  of  July, 
1928,  485  and  nh. 

Knight,  G.  W.,  Land-Grants  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  377  n. 

Kootenay,  coal  horizon,  4,53  f.,  Fig.  31, 
454  • 

Lake  Agassiz,  210 

Lake  Man.  R.  &  C.  Co.,  statutory 
grants  to,  281;  first  project  of  Mac- 
■  kenzie  and  Mann,  293;  incorporated, 
293;  routes,  mileage  and  land  grants 
of,  293  f.;,  amalgamation  into  C.N., 
294;  and  land  reserves,  294;  loca¬ 
tion  of  mileage  and  land  grants  for, 
294;  mileage  and  land  grants  by 
provinces,  Table  IV.  302  f. 

Land  companies,  see  Colonization 
Railways;  policies  of.  Chap.  V,  sect. 
4,  passim,  320  ff.;  Pearce  on,  408; 
and  settlement,  409  f.;  and  sales, 
409;  and  larger  holdings,  42£f.;  and 
homesteads,  425  f.;  and  “blanketing”, 
426;  Sask.  Valley  (q.v.),'  426 
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Land  sales,  and  free  grants,  Chap.  • 
\  XIII,.  sect.  2,  passim ,  501  ff.;  set 
Various  categories  of  lands,  pas¬ 
sim-,  fluctuations  of,  in  U.S.,  Figs. 
22-24,  371,'373p  375;  in  Canada,  502, 
Fite.  34,  520;  aggregate, of  selected 
categories,  502  f.  and  n. 

Larger^  holdings,  tendencies  towards,' 
Chap.  X,,sect.<  1,  pass\m\  and  rail¬ 
way  lhnas,  sect.  1  (a),  passim,  414  ff.; 
and  H^B.  lands  and  school  lands, 
sect.  1  (b),‘  passim,  415  f.;  by-pro¬ 
duct, of  policy,  415;  and '“mine  run” 
of  Dominion  Lands,  416;  cancella¬ 
tions  of,  416;  .accessibility  of,  415; 
and  pre-empti^i  knd  purchased 
t  homesteads,.  Chap.  X,  sect.  l-(c), , 
passim,  416  ff.;  and  “commutation.” 
in  U.S.,  416  f.;  and  pre-emption  in 
'  1873,  ,417;  Macdonald  on  repeal, 
1883,  417;  discontinued,  1890,  417; 
and  purchased  homesteads;  1872-81, 
418;  revival  of  pre-emption  and  pur¬ 
chased  homesteads,  1908,  418  f.; 
Oliver  on,  419;  restricted  tract  for, 
419  f.,  Fig.  26,  421;  repeal  of,  420; 
area,  and,  results,  420  ff.;  cancella¬ 
tions  of,  420,  423;  "and  Veterans 
Scrip,  etc.,  Chap.  X,  sect.  1  (d),  pas¬ 
sim,  424, ff.;  in  Sask.,  Table  XIX, 
424;  .and  second  homesteads,  425;. 
and  land  companies,  425  f.;  in  1921 
and  1926,  Figs.  27,  28,  427; _  physio- 
-  graphy  and,  426;  semi-arid  areas 
and,  426,  Figs.  27,  28,  427;  and  free 
homesteads,  see  recapitulation,  Chap. 
XIII,  sect.  5  (b),  517  f.  - 
Lauritr,  Sir  Wilfrid,  on  land  policy  of 
U.S.,  229;  on  school  lands,  340  and 
n.;  and  free  homesteads  In  1905,  369; 
on  necessity  for  compensation  to 
Alta,  and  Sask.  (1905),  479  hnd.n.; 
on  basis  of  ‘Sask.  terms’,  479  n. 
Lincoln,'  Abraham,  approves  Home¬ 
stead  Act,  1862,  366;  approves  grants 
for  Agricultural  Colleges,  337 
“Lists  of  Rights”,  at  the  Riel  Insurrec¬ 
tion,  236  f. 

Lock,  J.  W.,  mem.  of,  on  oil  resources, 
458  and  n. 

Louisiana,  purdhase,  261 ;  swamp  lands 
in,  435  f.;  -area  reclaimed  and  func¬ 
tion  in,  435  l:  . 

Luceland  Land  Co.,  and.C.P.R.  lands, 
327 


Macdbnald,  John  A.,  on  Grand  Trunk 
and  H.BC,  217;  on  lands  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  218,  227,  237;'  and  “rep.  by 
pop.”  220  n.;  and  coalition,  221; 
mastery  of  coalition',  223;  on  U.S. 


and  Northern  Pacific-,  225;  Corre¬ 
spondence, ,  226  n.;  on  surveys,  232  f.; 
on  lands  and  railways,  262;  to 
Brydges  on  Pacific  railway,  263;  on 
cost  of  C.P.R.,  267;  his  prophecy 
for  the  C.P.R,,  334;  and  westward 
expansion  in  1860,  390;  on  B.N.A. 
Act  of  1867,  s.  146,  467;  and  federal 
control  of  lands,  468  f. 

Machray,  Archbishop,  on  Riel  Insur¬ 
rection,  236;  and  half-breed  grants, 
237 

Mackenzie  and  Mann,  and  C.N.  sys¬ 
tem,  290;  and  'L.M.R.  &  C.  Co., 
293;  ^reorganization  by,  294;  and 
M.  &  S.E.,  294;  on  land  reserves, 
295"]  and  C.N.  land  grants,  327;  and 
Sask.- V.  &  Man.  Land  Co.,  327 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  and  X  Y 
.  Co.,  201  n. 

Mackintosh, .  W.  A.,  on  railways  and 
settlement,  300 

Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  and  free 
grants,  358,  387;  his  sales  policy, 
387;  results  of  his  policy,  387 
Manitoba,  access  to,  by  rail,  214;  and 
public  lands,  223;  maps  of,  224; 
memorial  of,  1920,  230;  C.P.R.  land 
grants  jji,  270;  Railway  Aid  Act, 
279;  and  M.  &  N.W.  land  grant, 

'  285  f.;  mileage  qf  W.G.N.  in,  292; 

land  grants  for  £.N.  in,  294,  296; 
railway  mileage  -<fand  land  grants, 
Table-  IV,  302  f.;  distribution  of 
grants  in,  302  ff.;  and,  building  of 
M.  &  N.W.,  303;"  and  M.  &  S.C. 
lands,  321;  and  "M.  &,N.W.  lands, 
321;  and  W.  &  H.B.  la^ds,  322;  and 
Mackenzie  and  Mann,  322;  and  land 
sales,  322;  University  of,  land  grants, 
338;  statistics  of  school  lands,  sales, 
etc.,  Table  XI,  341;  “boom”  periods 
for  school  lands  in,  346;  Swamp 
Lands  Commission,  348;  collections, 
costs,  and  cancellations  for,  348;  and 
investment  of  school  fund,  350;  an(£ 
proceeds  from  school  lands,  354; 
Archibald  and,  384  f.;  'fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  and  homesteads,  399;  pre-emp¬ 
tion  in,  1874-90,  417;  Macdonald  on, 
417;  homestead  entries  in,  428  f., 
Table  XX,  429;  patented  home¬ 
steads  in,  430  f. ;_  swamp  lands  in. 
Chap.  XI,  sect.  1,  passim-,  unique  in 
Dom.  Lands,  435;  and  drainage 
policy,  1880,  436  f.;  swamp  lands 
and  “batter  terms”  for  (1885),  436  f.; 
abuses  forestalled  in,  437;  area,  pro- 
,  ceeds,  and  cancellations  of  swamp 
lands  in,  437;  land  sales  policy  of, 
437  f.;  and  ■  abrogation  of  swamp 
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lands,  438;  boundaries  and  subsidies, 
in,  438;  anomaly  of  swamp  lands 
rectified  by  Man.  Res.  Comm.,  438; 
and  timber  output,  1913-,  443;  “tim¬ 
ber  berths  .  .  .  exploited”,  450;  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Water  Power  Branch  in, 

462  and  n.;  and  Irrigation  Act  (1898), 

463  and  n.;  result  of  Riel  Insurrec¬ 
tion,  468;  and  Manitoba  Act,  468  f.; 
•and  federal  control  of  public  lands, 
468  f.;  sec  Manitoba  Act;  Cartier  on 
lands  of,  “given  up  for  nothing”, 
470;  Macdonald  on  demands  of, 

470  f.;  Tuppcr  on  interests  of,  470; 
on  federal  policy,  470  f.;  and  immi¬ 
gration,  471;  and  free  homesteads, 

471  f.;  and  Provincial  Rights,  1870- 
1905;  Chap.  XII,  sect.  2,  passim, 

472  if.;  contrast  with  B.C.,  472  f.; 
population,  1871,  473;  and  B.C.  pre¬ 
cedent  for  '‘better  terms”(lS85),  473; 
contrast  with  P.E.I.,  473  t.;  fipsf  ad- 

'  justment  “in  lieu  of  lands”  for,  “as 
is  done  in  P.E.I.”,  474;  exceptional 
position  of,  474;  fiscal  poverty  with¬ 
out  public  lands,  474  f.;  L.C.  of,' 
abolished,  474;  Edward  Blake  on, 
474;  and  per  capita  subsidy,  474; 
and  N.B.  and  N.S.,  475;  and  muni¬ 
cipal  institutions,  475;  first  success 
(1882)  “in  lieu  of  lands”,  475;  second 
adjustment  (1885),  475  ff: ;  and 

“land-lock”,  475  f  ;  and  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  C.P.R.,  476;  and  “monopoly 
clause”  of  C.P.Rw  476;  Norquay’s 
claim  for,  476;  and  Dominion  claims, 
476;  Bowell  on  policy  for,  476;  terms 

■  of  1885  for,  476  ff.;  and ‘“finality 
clause”,  476  f.;  and  Norquay’s  party 
in, 477;  and“purchase  theory”,  477  ff.‘; 
exception  to  British  practice,  478; 
extension  of,  and  public  lands  (1912), 
48‘1  f.;  and  “equality  with  Sask.and 
Alta.”,  481;  and  subsidy  “in  lieu  of 
lands”  until  1930,  481  n.;  and 'pro¬ 
posal  of'  l£l3,  482;  “Sask.  terms” 
(1905)  applied-  to  (1912),  478  f., 
480  f.;  acquiescence  of,  in  Sask. 
terms,  478  f.,  480,f.;-  anomaly  of 
swamp  lands  and  university  lands 
in,  481;  settlement  of  ..Resources  / 
Question,  Chap  XII,  sect.  4,  passim;/ 
48211.;  and  proposed  “terms  or  1913”, 
482  f.;  and  simphfied'issue  “of  lands, 
and  of'  lands  only”,  483;  and  con¬ 
ferences  of  1920  and  1921,  483;  and 
basic  agreement  of  April  21,  1922, 

.  484;  and  negotiations,,  1922-28, 
484  f. ;  and  piecemeal  settlement, 
484  and  n.;  and’ arbitration,  484; 


and  final  agreement,  July,  1928,  485 
and  nn.;  Natural  Resources  Com¬ 
mission,  485  ff.;  sec  Commission, 
Turgeon,  Crcrar.and  Bowwan;  final 
award  to.  Chap.  XII’,  sect.  4  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (d),  passim,  485  ffj;  imple¬ 
menting  of  award  to,  489;  spirit  of 
settlement  with,  4S9;  sec  “Natural 
Resources  Question”;  adaptation  of 
Man.  award  to  Sask.  and  .Vita., 
489  ff.;  time  factor  for,  490;  and 

-  equality  with  Sask.  since  1870,  490; 
precedent  of,  and  procedure  for 
Alta.,  and  Sask.,  491;  alienations, 
etc.,  in,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  1,  passim, 
495  if.,  Fig.  33,  497,  Table  XXIII, 
498;  and  school  lands,  see  recapitu¬ 
lation,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  4,  passim,' 
511  ff.;  and  free  homesteads,  see 
recapitulation,  Chap.  X.III,  sect.  5; 
abandoned  farms  in,  528,  Fig.  37, 
529;  recession  in,  Figs.  40,  41,  532  f.; 
and  arrears  for  school  lands,  536; 

,  homestead  system  discontinued,  537; 
soil  surveys  in,  540,  Fig.  42,  541; 
locational  map  of,  542;  grazing  re¬ 
serve  (Carbcrry)  in,  543;  signs  of 
recovery  in,  545 

Manitoba  Act,  result  of  Riel  Insurrec¬ 
tion,  218;  sponsored  by  Cartier,  222; 
protection  to  Metis  in,  736  f.;  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Cartier  on  public  lands 
of,  237;  range  of , half-breed  grants 
under,  237;  application  of  section  31, 
v  238;  and  H.B.  titles,  238  and  n.; 
Riel  Insurrection  and  secret  list  of 
rights  for,  468;  and  grants  to  Metis, 
469;  and  administration  of  public 
'  lands  ‘by  the  Gov.  of  Canada’,  469; 
validated  by  B.N.A.  Act,  1871,  469 

Manitoba  and  North-Western  Railway, 
statutory  i‘grants  to,  280;  organisa¬ 
tion  and  development  of,  284  ff.; 
chartered,  284  f.;  original  names  of, 
284  f. ;  construction  of,  285;  land 
grants  to,  285  f.;  anomalies  of;  285  f. ; 
and  land  warrants  of,  285  f.,  321;  and 
Railway  Aid  Act,  286;  mileage  and 
land  grants  of,  by  provinces,  Table 
IV,  302  f.;  large  grants  but  small 
mileage  in  Sask.  303;  Man.  and 
building  of  303;  land  policy  of,  321  f.; 
Manitoba  and,  321  f.;  see  recapitu- 
.  lation,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  3,  passim, 
and-  508, 

Man.  and  S.C.  Railway,  statutory 
grants  to,  280;  organization  and.  de¬ 
velopment  of,  283  f.;  charter  of,  283; 
Dr.  Schultz  and,  283  f.;  and  J.  S. 
Dennis,  283;  and  C.P.R.,  283. f., 
321;  land  grant  to,  284;  leased  to 
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Man.  and  S.C.  Railway — ( continued ) 
C.P.R.,  284;  and  Railway  Aid  Act, 
284;  ‘  allocation  of  land  grant,  284; 
mileage  and  land  grants  by,. -pro¬ 
vinces,  Table  IV,  302  f.;  grants 
but  no  mileage  in  Sask.,  303;  land 
sales,  Table  V,  306;  .  land  sales 
and  prices,  310;  'C.P.R'.  and  land 
sales  of,  3U>;  land  policy  of,  321; 
Manitoba  and,  321;  see  recapitula¬ 
tion,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  3,  passim , 
and  508  ^ 

Manitoba  and  South  Eastern,  land 
grant  to,  281;  and  Mackenzie  and 
Mann,'  294;  and  C.N.  systenr,  294; 
incorporation  of,  294  f.;  routes,  mile¬ 
age,  and  land  grants  of,  295  f.;  amal¬ 
gamation  with  C.N.,  295;  and  land 
■reserves,  295;  j  Sir  William  Mac¬ 
kenzie  on,  295;  William  Pearce  on, 
295;  final  mileage  and  location  of 
land  grants,  296;  _  mileage  and  land 
grants  by  provinces,  Table  IV,  302  f.; 
grants  but  no  mileage  in  Sask.,  303 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  on  railways,  261  f. 
Martin,  Chester,  Selkirk’s  JVork  in 
Canada,  205,  206  n.,  207  n.;  Natural 
Resources  Question,  218  n. 

Maryland,  and  P.E.W382;  area'of,  in 
homesteads,  1912,  432 
Massachusetts,  area  of,  in  homesteads, 
1913,  432 

Master,  Oliver,  Secretary,  Man.,  Alta., 
and  Sask.,  Resources  Commissions, 
492 

McConnell,  and  free'homesteads,  365 
McDonald,  G.  C.,  member  Sask.,  and 
Alta.,  Resources  Commissions,  492; 
see  Commission,  and  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Question. 

McDougall,-  William, j  and  coalition, 
221,  391;  in  f|deral  cabinet,  222;  and 
negotiations  of  1868,  222;  and  Mani¬ 
toba,  222;  and  Canadian  surveys, 

-  232  ff,,  392;  and  Clear  Grits,  39H.; 
and  westward  expansion,  391  f.;  and 
free  homestea'ds,  391  f.,  394  f.;  in 
federal  policy,  392;  and  transfer  of 
Rupert’s  Land,  392;  and  Riel  In¬ 
surrection,  392,,  468;  and  Act,  for 
Temporary  Government  of  Rupert’s 
Land,  467  f. 

McMillan,  Angus,  and  Sask.  Res. 
Comm.,  328;  on  technique  of  Sask. 

V.  Land  Co.,  328;  on  Und  sales  to 
Americans  and  Canadians,  328;  on 
“blanketing”-,  328 

_Mejghen,_  Rt.  Hon.'  A rtitmy-warvcg— 
stipulation  for  free  homesteads,  486; 
on  Natural  Resources  Question,  493 
McTavish, Governor, on  annexation, 214 


McTavish,  Simon,  and  N.W.C.,  201  n. 
Meridian,  see  Surveys;  Fort  Garry,  234 
Mdtis,  life  of,  214;  grants  to,  214,  218; 
and  Riel  Insurrection,  218,  468;  and 
river  lots,  234;  and  lists  of  rights  on 
public  lands,  236  f.;  grants  under 
Manitoba  Act,  237;  grants  to,  Chap. 
II,  sect.  5,  passim-,  resentment  of, 
236;  method  of  grants,  237;  claims 
after  1885,  237  f.;  application  of 
grants  to,  238;  claims  of,  357;  and 
squatters  in  U.S.,  059;  and  claims 
for  public  lands  at  Riel  Insurrection, 
468  and  nn.;  placated  by  Manitoba 
Act,  469 

Michigan,  State  of,  land  grants  for 
canals  to,  252;  population  in,  376, 
389 

Mineral  rights,  claimed  by  C.  &  E., 
289  f.;  'won  by  “colonization  rail-- 
ways”,  289  f.;  “leading  case”  on, 
289  f.;  patents  and,  to  1889,  289; 
regulations  of  1889  on,  289;  for  Souris 
Branch  and  Pipestone  grants,  290 
Mining,  Chap.  XI,  sect.  S,  pasjtm, 
452  ff.;  'and  A.C.  &  I.  Co.,  452;'  and 
C.P.R.,  452;  and  s&ta.  Res.  Comm., 
452;  policy  of  ‘trial  and  error’  for, 
452;  coal,  in  Alberta,  453  ff.;  Ed¬ 
monton,  Belly  River,  and  Kootenay 
.  horizons,  453  ff.,  Fig.  31,  454;  range 
and  'mass  of,  455;  provincial  com¬ 
mission  (1925)  on,  455;  estimates  of 
Allan  and  Pitcher  on,  455;  output, 
'1905-30,  455;  administration  of, 
455  f.;  rights  reserved,  1887,  455;  by 
lease  and  sale,  455  f.;  sale  of.  (1882), 
456;  return  to  leasehold  (1907),  456; 
rentals  and  royalties,  456;  areas  sold 
and  leased,  456;  and  settlers,  456; 
see  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
Minnesota,  territory  and  state,  213; 
created  a  state,  254;  and  railway 
land  grants,  254;  population  in,  376 
Minnesota  and  Pacific  Railway,  254 
Mississippi,  State  of,  land  grants  to, 
253;  and  railway  bonds,  254 
Missouri,  State  of,  and  railway  land 
'  grants,  253  f.;  population ,in,  376 
Mormon  migration,  see  Alberta  R’y  & 
Irrig.  Co. 

Morrill,  Justin  H.,  and  Agricultural 
Colleges,  337  f. 

Morris,  Alexander!  Treaties  of  Canada 
with  the  Indians,  206  n.;  -on  Act  of 
Congress,  395 

Morrison,  H.  M.,  199;  his  Free  Land, 

— 385  IU - -  — - - 

National  Development  Bureau,  maps 
’  from,  247 
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National  Resources  Intelligence  Ser- 
-  vice,  235  ^ 

“Natural  Resources  Question”,  Chap. 
XII,  passim-,  Premature  Expansion 
and,  Chap^.  XII,  sect.  1,  passim, 

•  466  ff.;  and  .sixty  years  of, ‘Dom. 
Lands’,  466;  and  U.S.,;466f.;  and 
provincial*  organization  for  Mani¬ 
toba,  467  ff.*;  and  new  imperial  role 
for  Canada,  467  ff.;  and  Riel  Insur¬ 
rection,  468  f.;  and  federal  control 
of  public  lands  in  Manitoba  Act, 

468  f.;  and  compensation  to  H.B.C., 

469  f.;  and  two  major  “purposes  of 
the  Dominion”,  470  ff.;  and  railway 
land  grants,  470  f.;  and  settlement 
and  free  homesteads,  471  f.;  and 
staple  of  land  policy,  471;  Sifton  on 
federal  control,- 47L;  fiscal  interests 
of  provinces  vs.  hationab  interests,- 
471;  and  cvcle  of  DSm.  Lands,  471  f.; 
and  Provincial  Rights,  1870-1905,' 
Chap.  XII,  sect.  2,  passim,  All  ff  ;  ■ 
and  B.C.  (1871)  and  P.E.I.  (1873), 
472  ff.;  and  contrast  with  B.C., 
472  f.;  transfer  of  railway  lands  “in 
trust”,  472;  -compensation  for  rail- 
wav  lands,  472;  return  of  unalicn- 
ated  lands  to  B.C.,  472  f.;  B.C.  and 
"Nbctter  terms”  of  1885  for  Manitoba, 

4 A3 ;  P.E.I.  and,  473  f.;  “land  ques¬ 
tion”. in  P.E.I  ,  473;  “compensation 
for  .  .  .  Crown  lands”,  473;  terms  of 
1873  with  P.E.I.,  473  f.;  exceptional  • 
position  of  Manitoba,  474;  fiscal 
poverty  without  public  lands,  474  f.; 
first  compensation  “in  lieu'of-fands”, 
1882,  “as  is  done  in  P.E.I.”,  474  L; 
second  adjustment  in  1885,  475  ff.; 
“land-lock”  in  Manitoba,  475;  con¬ 
trol  of  lands  claimed  by  Norquay, 
476;  federal  counter-claims,  476; 
federal  policy  reaffirmed,  476;  Bowcll 
on  federal  policy,  476;  terms  of  1885, 
476  f.;  and  “finality  clause”,  476  f.; 
“purchase  theory”  and,  477  and 
n.,  478;  and  interprovincial  confer¬ 
ences,  478;  and  direct  negotiations, 
478;  and  new  Provinces  and  Sub¬ 
sidies,  Chap.  XII,  sect.  3,  passim, 

478;  Haultain  on,  478;  Borden  on, 

478  f.;  federal  control  and  (1905), 
479;  and  Alta,  and  Sask.  Acts,  479; 
and  compensation  in  lieu  of  lands 
(1905),  479  f.;  most  significant  in¬ 
gredient  in  settlement  of,  479;  basis 
of  compensation,  479  and  n.,  480  f.; 
Laurier  on,  479  and  n.;  Sifton  on, 

479  and  n.;  and  “purposes  of  Can¬ 
ada”  (1905),  480;  and  schedule  of 


"terms  (1905),  480;  and  remaining 
resources,  48Q;  range  of  acquies¬ 
cence  in  “Sask.  terms”  of  1905,  480f.; 
in  final  settlement  of,  481;  anomaly 
of  swamp  lands  in,  481;  and  univer¬ 
sity  lands,  481;  and  extension  of 
Alan.,  481;  and  “equality  with  Sask. 
and  Alta.”,  481;  proposal  of  prairie 
provinces  (1913),  and  terms  of  final 
settlement,  482;  and  Alanitoba  Settle¬ 
ment  of  1930,  Chap.  XII,  sect.  4, 
passim,  482  ff.;  A.  L.  Sifton  on  fed¬ 
eral  policy  (1911),  482;  joint  terms 
proposed  (1913),  482;  unforeseen 
results  for,  482  f.;  “terms  of  1913” 
anfl  other  provinces,  483;  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  “purchase”,  483;  and  con¬ 
ference  of  1918,  483;  and  claims  for 
“proportionate  allowance  ...  to  each 
of  the  other  provinces”,  483;  and 
1  simplified  issue  at  conferences  of  1920 
and  1921,  483;  “question  ...  of  lands 
and  oHands  only”,  483;iagainst  “in¬ 
trusion  of  the  other  provinces”,  483; 
on  “bold  and  clear  lines”  by  nego¬ 
tiation  or  arbitration,  484;  basic 
agreement  of  April  21,  1922,  484; 
six  conferences  on,  484;  and  piece¬ 
meal  settlement,  484;  and  arbitra- 
tion,  484  f.;  and  other  provinces  " 
(1927),  485;  final  agreemenfof  July, 
1928,  implementrng  April  21,  1922, 
485  and  nn.;  the  Turgeon  Commis¬ 
sion,  485  ff.;  -sec  Commission,  Tur¬ 
geon,  Crerar,  Bowman;  award  ,on 
(1929),  485  ff.;  on  unalienated  lands, 
Chap.  XII,  sect.  4(a),  486;  on  com¬ 
pensation  for  alienated  lands,  sect. 
4(b),  passim,  486  ff.;  on  swamp  and 
university  lands,  sect.  4(c),  488;  on 
school  lands,  sect.  4(d),  488;  imple¬ 
menting  award  on,  489;  spirit  of 
settlement  on,  489;  and  Alta,  and 
Sask.  settlements  of  1930,  Chap. 
XII,  sect.  5,  passim,  489  ff.;  special 
claims  of  Sask.  on,  denied  by  P.Cr, 
489,  491;  and  distinctive  differences 
between  provinces,  490;  Man.  and 
time  factor,  490;  Sask.  and  acreage 
alienated,  490;  Alta,  and  value  of 
_jxwenuesT4a0f^AltaJp20  and  1926)*' 
accepts  less  favourable  terms,  490? 
agreement  (1929)  with  Alta,  and 
Sask.,  491;  special  claims  of  Alta, 
and  Sask.,  491;  and  commissions  for 
Alta,  and  Sask.  491  ff.;  terms  of  re¬ 
ference,  491;  Dysart  Commission  on 
Sask.,  491  ff.;  see  Dysart,  McDonald, 
Bigelow,  Commission;  Dysart  Com¬ 
mission  on  Alta.,- 491  ff.;  see  Com¬ 
mission,  Dysart,  McDonald, 
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“Natural  Resources  Question’’ — (con  ) 

'■  Twcedie;  sittings  of  Dysart  Com¬ 
missions,  492;  Exhibits  and  argu¬ 
ment  for,  492  f.;  .awards  of  Dysart 
Commissions,  492  f.  and  n.;  defini- 
■  tive  evidence  '  on,  489  f  ,  492  f.; 

“general  conclusions”  on,  493;  “end 
of  an  epoch”,  493  f. 

Natural  Gas,  see  petroleum;  Chap.  XI, 
sect.  5,  456  ff.  passim;  regulations 
for,  1898,  456  f.;  change  from  sale  to 
lease,  1910,  457;  credits'and  “group” 

’  leases,  457;  “surplus  credit”  system 
.for,  458  f,;  Northwest  Co.  and  Im¬ 
perial  Oil,  458;  revenues  from,  461; 
leases,  1930-34,  Table  XXIII,  461 
Nebraska,  and  free  land,  359;  popuia- 
tion.in,  376;  and  Kincaid  Act,  413 
Nelson  Valley  Transportation  Co.,  in¬ 
corporated,  290;  and  W.  &  H  B.R., 
290;  amalgamation  as  W.  &  H.B.R. 

'  &  S  Co.,  291;  and  first  land  grant, 

•-291 

New  Brunswick,  and  free  homesteads. 
Chap.  VIII,  sect.  2,  passim;  control 
of  public  lands  first  secured  in,  382; 
free  grants  to  loyalists  in,  382;  and 
N.B.  and  N.S.  Land  Co.,  383;  and  - 
sales  policy  of,  1842,  383;  Commuta¬ 
tion  Act  (1849)  of,  383;  Labour  Act 
of,  383;  report  from  Assembly,  383; 
Free  Grant  Act  in,  383;  clearing- 
bonuses  in,  383;  free  homesteads,  too  -  - 
late  for,  393;  per  capita  subsidy  of 
(1871),  474;  and  revenues  from  lands 
(1880),  475;  and  homesteads,  515 
New  France,  203 

New  Mexico,  origin  of,  363;  ‘-‘dona¬ 
tions”' in,  363  , 

New  York  Tribune,  on  railway  land 
grants,  264  and  n.;  'on  free  land?, 
364;  Horace  Grc'ely  in,  364  i 

Newton,  J.  D.,  University  of  Alta.,  and  ; 

soil  surveys',  540  n.,  542  - 

North  Dakota,  commutation,  in,  378; 
and  Enlarged  Homestead  Act,  413;"- 
and  free  homesteads  “commuted” 
(1903),  525  \  '  / 

Norquay,  Hon.. -John)  claims  public 
lands  for  Manitoba,  476;  and  “fin- 
ality  clause”,  477;  Nestor  of  “pro-, 
vincial  rights”,  478 

Northern  'Pacific  Railway, ,  chartered, 
1864,’ 216;  and  northern  route;  225; 
Brydgcs  on,  ',225;  ’  bibliography  on, 
259;  construction  and  land  grant  of, 
259  f.;  'charter  of, ”'259;  area  and  ’ 
technique  of  land  subsidy  for,  259;  - 
Jay  Cooke  and,  759;  twice  bank¬ 
rupt,  .259,  260;  reorganization  in 
1875,  260;  land..sales,  260;  and  pro¬ 


jects  of  Watkin  and  Waddington,* 
263;  and  first  C.P?R.,  projegt^264; 
and  “indemnity  selection”,  270 
Nbrth  West  Company,  201  n.;  and 
H.B.C.,  201  f.;  and'-the  “pemmican 
.war”,  2Q6;  and  settlement,  207;  and 
.  Seven  Oaks,  213 

North-West  Territories,  and  public 
lands,  223 

“North-Western  Territory”,  transfer 
of,  an  epoch,  195  f. 

Northwest  (Oil)  Co.,  458  f.;  and  Im¬ 
perial  Oil,  458;  and  “surplus  credit” 
system,  458  f. ;  “efforts  .  .  .  unsuc¬ 
cessful”  (192l),  .458;  and  Dept,  of 
Int.,  458  f.;  Lock  on,  458;  Ross  on, 
458  f.;  and  “Royalite  4”,  460 
Northwestern  Coal  and  Navigation 
Co.,  and  A.R.  &  I.,  282,  and  n. 

Nor' Wester  newspaper,  221 
Nor’Westers,  see  North  West  Company 
Nova  Scotia,  frontier  of  New  England, 
228;  twice  area  of,  granted  to  C.P.R., 
311;  see  Chap.  VIII,  sect.  2,  passim; 
free  grants  and  sales  in,  38JL;. 
escheats  for  loyalists  in,  384;  safe 
policy  from  1826  to  1864,  384;  free 
homesteads  and  results  in,  384;  re¬ 
peal  of  free  homesteads  in,  384;  and 
transfer  of  Rupert’s  Land,  384; 
Howe  and  Archibald  from,  384  f.; 

.  -free  homesteads  too  late  for,  393;  per 
capita  subsidy  of  (1871),  474;  and 
revenues  from  lands  (1880),  475;  and 
homesteads, '515 

Oberholtzer,  E..,P-„  this  JayifCooke,  259 
Occupation  Act  1-842,  in  Fla.,  364 
Ohio,  State  in  F802,  251; .  grants  for 
roads  and  canils  in, ”251  f.;  popula- 
-  tion  in,  376,-389  • 

Oklahoma,  origin  of,  363 
Oliver,  Hon.  I'ra.nkj  on  land  grants  to 
railways,  333;Jxm'tl.B.  Railway,  333, 
418  and  n.;  -prophecy  for  H.B.R., 

•  333  f.;  on  “iand  for  the  settler”,  409; 
on  sales  to  homesteaders,  415;  on 
larger  holdings,  415;  on  Lands  Act, 

'  -1908,  418-f.;  on  larger  holdings, 
418  ff.;  on  sales  and  homesteads, 
1907,  432 

Ontario,  and  C.P.R.  land  grants,  269  f.; 
-and'  C.P.R.  mileage,  300  f.;  per 
capita  subsidy  of  (1871),  474  -1 

Ontario  and  Qu’Appelle  Land  Co.,  re- 
vestments  from,  313;  and  C.P.R., 
"313 

Oregon,  and  Red  River,  207;  free 
grants  in,  363;  and  H.B.C.,  46 7 
Osier,  E.  B.,  and  Qu’Appelle,  Long  ' 
Lake  line,  297;  and  C.  &  E.,  323 
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Osier,  Hammond  and  Nanton,  and 
C.  &  E.  lands,  323 

“Pacific  Scandal”,  effect  of,  265 
Parish  and  River  Lots,  206,  215 
Paterson,  G.  C.,  his  Land  Settlement, 

385  a,. 

Peace  River,  ‘block’  and  B.C.  railway 
belt,  473;  free-homestead  system  in, 
537;  further  migration  into,  544  f. 
Pearce,  William,  on  C.P.R.  land  sur- 
vevs,  234;  unpublished  notes  of, 
234  n.,  237;  238  and  n  ;  on  half- 
breed  grants,  237  ff.;  on  H.B.  re¬ 
serves,  1878,  240  and  n.;  on  M.  & 
S.E.  reserves,  295 
Pemmican,  206,  2(38 
Pennsylvania,  and  H.B.  Charter,  201; 
and  P.E.I.,  382 

Peters,  F.  H  ,  Surveyor-General,  199 
Petroleum,  Chap.  XI,  sect.  5,  456  ff , 
passim;  regulations  for,  1898,  45,6  f.; 
of  1901  and  1904  for,  457;  and  change 
from  sale  to  lease,  1910,  457;  ex¬ 
emption  of,  frdm  royalties  to  1930, 
457;  credits  and  grouping  of  leases. 
457;  national  policy  for,  457  f.; 
foreign  prospecting  (1920)  for,'  458; 
“surplus  credit”  system  for,  458  f.; 
Northwest  Co.,  and,  458  f.;  Imperial 
Oil  and  Northwest  ,Car,  458;  “no 
present  indications”  qf  (1921),  458; 
Ross  on,  458  f.;  and  .extension  of 
“surplus  credit”  system, ’4r59  f., -policy 
for,  “national”  not  “revenue”,  459  f.; 
“Royalite  4”  comes  in  (192.4),  460; 
early  Turner  Valley  output,  460  f.; 
leases,  1930-34,  Table  XXIII,  461; 
revenues  from,  461;  regulations  con- 
'  tinued  in  Alta.,  538;  cancellations  of 
leases  for,  538;  recent  production  of, 
in  Alta.,  538 

Pipestone  Extension,  C.P  R.,  statutory- 
grant  to,  280;  mileage  and  land  sub¬ 
sidies,  by  provinces,  Table  IV',  302  f.; 
grants  but  no  mileage  in  Sask.,  302 
Popei  G.  H.,  chairman  Grazing  Com¬ 
mission  (q.v.)  1912,  440 
Pope,  Joseph,  Correspondence  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  226  n. 

Port  Nelson,  and'W.  &  EI.B.R  Co., 
290;  and  H.B.R.,  33'4 
Portage  la  Prairie,  and  M.  &  N.W.,  285 
Pfairie  Provinces,  relief  map  of,  211; 
resources  transferred  to,  223;  radical 
departures  in  land  policy  in,  234; 
settlement  and  railways  in-.  Figs. 
9-18,  246  ff.;  and  C.P.R.  land  grants, 
270  ff.;  railway  land  grants  and  dry- 
farming  in,  304;  see  Man.,  Alta., 
Sask. 


Prccambrian  Shield,  migration  moves 
towards,  386;  ‘Canada’  hemmed  in 
by,  391;  migration  beyond,  393 

Pre-emptions,  in  ELS.  and  Canada,  23  1 , 
359  f.;  in  U.S.,  up  to  1883,  238;  and 

’  H.B.  Railway,  333;  and  Dorn.'  Lands 
Jet,  1908,  333;  proceeds  of  (1929), 
334;  and  “commutation”,  in  U  S. 
356,  416  f.;  and  Benton’s  “log  cabin 
bills”,  359;  law  for,  in  1830,  359; 
Act  of  1841,  359;  extended,  1854, 
359;  and  fraudulent  land  sales, 
359  {.;  graph  of,  in  U.S.,  1832-61, 
Fig.  22,  371;  and  homesteads,  369  ff.; 
and  larger  holdings  in  U.S.,  377;  and 
larger  holdings  in  Canada,  Chap.  X, 
sect.  1(c),  passim,  416  ff.;  and 
“swindler’s  darlings”,  416;  repeal  of, 
1891,  417;  in  Canada,  1874-1890, 
417;  Macdonald  on  repeal  of,  417; 
revival  of,  1908,  418  f.;  purposes  of, 
418  f;  and  H.B.  railway,  418;  and 
railway  land  grants,  418;  and  free 
homesteads,  418  f.;  Oliver  on,  418  f.; 
and  larger  holdings  (q.v.),  418  f, 
423  f.;  amendments  and  provisions 
for,  419;  -range  of,  419,  Fig.  26,  421; 
repealed,  1918,  420;  area  and  can¬ 
cellations  of,  420  ff.,  Tables  XVII, 
XVIII,  422  f. 

Prince  Albert,  and  M.  &  N.W.,  285 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Selkirk  and, 
204;  and  reversion  of  land  grants  to 
C.P.R.,  311;  and  land  policy,  382;  a 
proprietary  province,  382;  the  “land 
question”  in,  382;  the  Dominion 
and,  382;  Land  Purchase  Jet  in,  382; 
and  H.B.  proposals  of  1864,  469;  and 
Man.  provincial  rights.  472  ff.; 
granted  to  absentee  propne  c 
(1767),  473;  and  Land  Purchas 
Bills,  473;  and  Howe  Commission, 
473;  and  union  with  Canada  (1873), 
473  f  ;  and  “compensation  for  .  .  . 
Crown  lands”,  473;  and  adjustment 
in  Man.  (1882)  “as  is  done  in  P.E.I.”, 
474;  and  precedent  of  P.E.I.,  475; 
lands  to  become  “property”  of,  478; 
Joseph  Howe  and  land  commission 
for,  ,473  . 

Public  Domain,  tee  United  States  and 
Donaldson;  functions  of,  revolu- 

■  tionized,  ’244;  grants  to  roads  and 
canals,  2*1  f. ;  influence  of  railway- 
land  grants  on  doctrine  of,  253;  area 
granted  for  railways  to  1883,  255; 
grants  through  public-land_  states, 
255;  changing  views  on,  255;  Ben¬ 
ton  and  transcontinental  railway 
from,  256 
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“PurchascThcorv”,of  Dom.  Lands,  477 
and  n  ,  478;  and  U.S.  precedent,  477; 
and  compensation  to  H.B.C.,  478; 
and  North-Western  Territory,  478; 
and  -  interprovincial  conference  of 
1918,  478;  and  “Natural  Resources 
Question”,  478;  and  “terms  of  1913”, 
483;  and  claims  (1918)  to  “propor¬ 
tionate  allowance  ...  to  each  of 
the  other  provinces”,  483;  and  con¬ 
stitutional  right,  483 

Purchased  Homesteads,  and  H.B.  Rail¬ 
way,  333;  and  Dom.  Lands  Act, 
1908,  333;  proceeds  of  (1929),  334; 
and  larger  'holdings,  Chap.  X,  sect. 
1(c),  passim,  416  ff.;  in  Canada, 
1872-81,  418;  revival  of,  1908,  418ff.; 
purposes  of,  418  f.;  and  H.B.  rail¬ 
way,  418;  and  railway  land  grants, 
418;  and  free  homesteads,  418  f.; 
Oliver  on,  418  f.;  and  larger  holdings 
(q.v/),  418  {.,  423  f.;  amendments 
and  provisions  for,  419  f.;  range  of, 
419,  Fig.  26,  421;  repealed,  1918, 
420;  area  and  cancellations  of,  420  ff., 
Tables  XVII,  XVIII,  422  f.;  aliena¬ 
tions  of,  Table  XXIII,  498  f.;  see 
pre-emptions 

Pyle,  J.  G.,  his  Life  of  fames  f.  Hill, 


Qu’AppclIe  L.L.  &  Sask.  R.  &  S.  Co., 
statutory  land  grants  to,  281;  or¬ 
ganization  and  development  of, 
296  ff.;  characteristics  of,  296; 
C.P.R.,  C.N.,  and,  296;  incorpora¬ 
tion  of,  296;  land  grant,  mileage,  and 
financing  of,  296  f.;  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Valley  Land  Co.,  296  ff.,  310, 
324  f.;  Clifford  Sifton  and,  296  f.; 
E.  B.  Osier,  the  C.  &  E.,  and,  297; 
land  reserves  of,  297;  allocation  of 
land  subsidies  of,  296  f.;  C.P.R., 

C.N.R.,  and,  297  f.;  mileage  and 
land  grants  bv  provinces,  Table  IV, 
302  f.;  land  sales  of,  Table  VI,  307, 
SOI;  land  sales  and  prices  of,  310; 
land  policy  of,  and  C.P.R.,  313;  land 
policy  of,  324  f.;  and  Qu’A.  L.L.  & 
S.  Land  Co.,  324;  see  recapitulation, 
Chap.  XIII,  sect.  3, passim,  and  508  f. 

Quebec,  per  capita  subsidy  of  (1871), 

Queen  Anne,  and  commission  to  Kel¬ 
sey,  203 

Railway  Aid  Act,  of  Manitoba,  279; 
and  M.  &  S.,  284;  and  M.  &  N.W., 
286 

Railway  Land  Grant  System,  and  Il¬ 
linois  Central,  195;  and- C.P.R.  and 


other  railways,  196;  and  free  home¬ 
steads,  196  f.;  liquidated  after  1908,. 
197;  and  American  prototype,  197; 
1.1  U.S.  and  Canada,  198,  231,  245; 
domination  of  Canadian  policy  by, 
198;  passing  of,  198;  unsuspected 
virtues  of,  198;  in  “purposes  of  the 
Dominion”,  Chap.  II,  sect.  2,  passim ‘ 
225  ff.;  in  1880,  1894,  and  1908, 
226;  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  245;  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Northern  Pacific,  245;  and 
“kingdom”  of  land  grants,  245;  to 
Illinois  Central,  252  f.;  technical  de¬ 
tails  of,  253;  characteristics  of  second 
phase  in  U.S.A.,  254  f.;  to  states, 
254;  area  granted  through  public- 
land  states,  255;  for  Union  Pacific, 
256  ff.;  radical  departure  in,  256; 
doubled  for  Union  Pacific,  257;  dis¬ 
credited,  258;  and  free  homesteads 
in  U.S.,  258  f.;  to  Northern  Pacific, 
259  f.;  to  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  260; 
in  Great  Northern  system,  260;  in 
early  projects  for  C.P.R.,  Chap.  Ill, 
sect.  5,  passim,  261  ff.;  trends  and 
tendencies  in,  Chap.  Ill,  sect.  6,  pas¬ 
sim,  265  ff.;  and  the  C.P.R.,  Chap. 
Ill,  sect.  7,  passim,  268  ff.;  granted, 
262  ff.;  Galt  on,  262;  variations  in 
first  C.P.R.  bill,  263  ff.,  passim;  in 
Order-in-Council  of  March  1,  1871, 
263;  Conservative  policy  on,  263; 
and  C.P.R.  construction,  275;  and 
“colonization  railways”,  Chap.  IV, 
passim,  277  ff.;  last  in  U.S.A.,  264; 
in  Liberal  programme,  1874,  265; 
“one  million  acres”  for,  1879,  265; 
variations  in,  to  1882,  265  and  n.; 
regulations  of  July  9,  1879,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1882,  266  f. ;  and  free  home¬ 
steads,  266  f.;  and  cash  subsidies, 
267  f.;  final  grants  in  C.P.R.  charter, 
268;  C.P.R.,  compared  with  U.P., 
N.P.,  G.N.,  and  St.  Paul  and  P.,  268; 
technique  of  C.P.R.  grants,  Chap. 
Ill,  sect.  7,  passim,  268  ff.;  block 
and  sectional  plans  for,  268;  mileage 
basis  for  C.P.R.,  268;  and  home¬ 
steads  in  C.P.R.  policy,  271  f.;  land 
reserves  of  C.P.R.,  273;  and  mineral 
rights,  274;  to  A.R.  &  I.,  281  ff.;  to 
N.C.  &  N.  Co.,  282  and  n.;  A.R.  & 
C.  Co.,  282  f.;  in  block  to  A.  R.  &  I. 
Co.,  283;  for  first  time  to  “coloniza¬ 
tion  railways”,  291;  to  W.  &  H.B.R. 
&  S.  Co.,  291  f.;  to  L.M.R.  &  C. 
Co.,  293;  extended,  293;  land  re¬ 
serves  for,  294;  and  Can.  Northern, 
294;  to  M.  &  S.E.,  294  f.;  and  C.N. 
reserves,  295;  total,  for  C.N.  system, 
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Railway  Land  Grant— {continued) 

296;  to  Qu’Appelle  Long  Lake  line, 
296  f.;  see  Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  pas¬ 
sim,  244  ff.,  277  ff.,  299  IT.;  map  of 
railways  earning,  301;  “policies  and 
by-products”  of,  Chap.  V,  passim, 
299  ff.;  distribution  of,  Table  III, 
303;  ratio  iff' provinces,  302  ff.;  ratio 
in  Sask  ,  303;  in  Sask.  with  no  rail¬ 
way  mileage,  302  f.;  in  Sask.  with 
little  railway  mileage,  303;  of  every 
land  grant  railway  in  Sask.,  302  f.; 
and  technique  of  dry  farming,  304; 
and  homesteaders,  304;  and  expan¬ 
sion,'  30S;  sales  of,  305,  Table  V, 
"306,  Table  VI,  307,  Table  VII,  308; 
sales  and  prices,  Chap.  V,  sect.  2, 
passim,  305  ff.;  prices  and  cancella¬ 
tions,  309  ff.;  end  of,  Chap.  V,  sect. 
5,  passim, 329;to  Pipestone  Extension 
and  S.  &  W.,  329;  last  two  grants, 
329;  Sifton  on,  329;  depleted,  330; 
pressure  for  selection  of,  330;  area 
patented  to  1896,  330;  and  taxation, 
330;  C.P.R.  selection  of,  330;  and 
Dom.  Lands  Act,  1908,  330  ff.;  map 
of,  331;  area  since  1880,  330;  in 
U.S.,  377  f.;  priority  over  home¬ 
steads,  395;  and  regulations  of  1879, 
397;  and  free  homesteads,  Chap.  IX, 
sect.  2,  passim,  397  ff.;  and  C.P.R. , 
397  ff.;  charges  of  “land-lock”  against, 
399;  hard  to  liquidate,  408  f.;  Sifton 
on,  408;  end  of,  408  f.;  and  larger 
holdings,  Chap.*X,  sect.  1(a),  pas - 
sim,  414  ff.;  accessibility  for  home¬ 
steader,  414  f.;  area  and  practice  in 
U.S.  and  Canada,  414  f.;  proportion 
of,  available,  414;  and  Canadian 
“indemnity  selection”, 414  f.;  “fairly 
fit  for  settlement”,  414;  deliberate 
policy  for,  415;  inadvertent  virtues 
of,  415;  ended  officially,  1908,  418; 
and  national  emergency,  470  f.;  Car- 
tier  on  (1870),  470;  Macdonald  on, 
470;  federal  government  on  (1885), 
470;  Tupper  on,  470;  Manitoba  and, 
470  f.;  abandoned  (1894),  479; 

alienations  of,  496,  Fig.  33,  497, 
Table  XXIII,  498;  sales  of,  501  f.; 
recapitulation  of,  Chap.  XIII,  sect. 
3,  passim,  504  ff.;  defects  of,  505  f., 
509;  advantages  of,  506  f.;  and  dry 
farming, 506;  and  larger  holdings,  506; 
and  permanency,  507  f.;  and  policy 
of  C.P.R.,  and  colonization  railways, 
507  ff.;  aneflfree  homesteads,  see  re¬ 
capitulation,  Chap. XIII, sect.  5,5 1 6  f. 

Ranges,  see  Surveys;  map  of,  235;  and 
Fort  Garry  meridian,  234;  number¬ 
ing  of,  234 
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Recent  Disturbances  in  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  225  n.,  226  n.  _ 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  abrogation  of,  220 
Reclamation  Service,  see  water  rights 
and  Water  Power  Branch 
Red  River,  204,  208,  212;  steamboats 
on,  213;  carts,  213 

Red  River  Settlement,  established;  195; 
and  Oregon,  196;  during  Selkirk 
regime,  Chap.  1,  sect.  2,  passim, 
204  ff.,  map  of,  205 
Republican  Party,  and  free  homestead 
policy,  365 

Riddell",  R.  G.,  on  U.S.  and  Dominion 
Policy,  370  n,  377  n. , 

Ridington,  W.  R.,  on  queues  at  land 
offices,  328;  and  Barr  Colonists, 
327  f. 

Riegel,  R.  E.,  his  Story  of  the  Western 
Railroads,  254  n.,  257  n. 

Riel,  Louis,  on  land  grants,  262;  see 
Riel  Insurrection 

Riel  Insurrection,  Howe  and  McDoug- 
all  in,  222;  and  H.B.C.,  218;  and 
Manitoba  Act,  218, '468;  pretext  for, 
232;  Metis  and,  236;  and  westward 
expansion,  236;  and  land  policy,  357; 
McDougall  and,  392,  468;  causes 
and  results  of,  468;  and  provincial 
organization,  468;  and  public  lands, 
468  and  notes 

Riel  Rebellion  of  1885,  and  land  grants 
to  the  Mfitis,  236;  sectional  survey 
and,  237;  and  land  policy,  357 
River  Lots,  see  Surveys;  on  Red  River, 
Saskatchewan,  Bow,  Belly,  and  Red 
Deer,  234;  abandoned,  234 
Road  Allowance,  232  and  n.,  233 
Roberts,  S.  H  ,  his  History  of  Australian 
■  Land  Settlement,  207  n. 

Roblin,  Sir  Rodmond,  and  ‘Sask. 
terms’,  480 

Rocky  Mountain  Park,  H.B.  reserves 
in,  surrendered,  241  - 
“Royalite  4”,  see  petroleum 
Rose,  Sir  John,  on  G.T.  and  Northern 
Pacific,  244 

Ross,  Victor,  on  Northwest  (Oil)  Co., 

458  f.;  on  ‘surplus  credit'  system, 
459;  on  cost  of ‘American  exchange’, 

459 

Rupert’s  Land,  transfer  of,  an  epoch, 
195;  proprietary  rights  in,  201  ff.; 
map  of,  202;  boundaries,  203;  and 
Louisiana  and  Gadsden  purchases, 
261;  Howe  and,  384;  annexation  of, 
urged  by  Clear  Grits,  389  ff.;  Mc¬ 
Dougall,  Cartier,  and  transfer  of, 
392;  and  provincial  organization, 
467;  and  Rupert's  Land ‘  Act,  467; 
and  new  imperial  role  for  Canada, 
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Rupert's  Land — ( continued ) 

467;  transfer  of,  467  ff  ,  478;  1I.B.C. 
and  surrender  of,  469;  compensa¬ 
tion  for,  469  f.,  47S;  transfer  of 
(1870),  and  transfer  of  -public  lands 
to  Manitoba  (1930),  489;  transfer  of; 
and  free  homesteads,  51S  f.  .  < 

Rupert’s  Land  Ad,  Colonial  Office  and, 
203;  and  218; ,  and.  vested 

interests,  223;  and  new  imperial  role 
for  Canada,  467;  and  transfer  of 
1870,  467  f. 

Sanborn,  J.  B.,  his  Congressional  Grants 
of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways.  206  n. 
San  Francisco,  and  Central  Pacific,  2S6 
Saskatchewan,  railway  land  grants  in, 
270  f.;  mileage  of  W.G.N.  in,  292; 
land  grants  for  C.N.  in,  294,  296; 
mileage  and  land  grants  of  Qu’Ap- 
pclle  and  Long  Lake  line  in,  296  f.; 
railway  mileage  and  land  grants. 
Table  IV,  302  f.;  distribution  of 
grants  in,  302  ff.;  every  land  grant 
railway  selects  land  grants  in,  302  f.; 
six  grants  with  no  mileage  in,  302  f.; 
and  Pipestone  Extension,  C.  &  E-. 
A.R.  &  I„  M.  &  S.C.,  S.  &  W.; 
G.N.W.C.,  M.  &  S.E.,  302  f.;  acre¬ 
age  of  land  grants,  303;  three  grants 
with  small  mileage  in,  303;  and' 
Souris  Branch,  M.\&  N.W.,  C.N., 
303;  statistics  of  school  lands  sales, 
etc.,  Table  Nil,  342;  “boom” 
periods  for  school  lands  in,  346;  col¬ 
lections  and  cancellations  for  school 
lands  in,  348  ff.;  Res.  Comm,  on 
school  landsrin,  353  f.;  organization 
of,  402;  lands  retained  by  Domin¬ 
ion,  402;  homesteads  in,  402;  basis 
"  of  subsidy  for,  “in  lieu  of  lands”, 

‘  403  f . ;  extension  of  terms  to  Man., 
404;  increase  of  homesteads  in,  410, 
Table  XVI;  “produced  seven  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars”,  410;  chart  of  home¬ 
steads  and  population  in,  Fig.  25,  411;  , 
pre-emptions  and  purchased  home-, 
steads  in,  420  ff.;  area  and  cancella¬ 
tions  in,  420  ff.,  Table  NYU,  422; 
range  of  pre-emptions  and  purchased 
homesteads  in,  Fig.  26,  421;  size  of 
farms  in,  423  f.,  Table  XIX,  424; 
Veterans  Scrip  in,  424  f.;  ratio 
'  patented  in,  424;  Soldier  Grants  in, 
425;  second  homesteads  in,  425; 
land  companies  in,  426;  homestead 
entries  in,  428  ff.,  Table  XXI,  430; 
patented  homesteads  in,  429;  ratio 
of  cancellations  in,  431;  unrecorded 
casualties  in,  434;  grazing  in,  Chap. 
XI,  sect.  2,  passim,  438  ff.;  grazing 


tract  in  (1905),  439;  are.a  of  grazing 
leases  in,  440;  and  Pope  Grazing 
Commission,  440;  grazing  tract  in, 
1914,  440,  Fig.  29,  441;  and  timber 
output,  1913,  443;  total  output  in, 
1905-30,  Table  XXII,  448;  timber 
of,  “exploited”,  450;  and  Water 
Power  Act  (1919),  462  and  n.;  and 
Irrigation  Ad  (1898),  463;  irrigation 
surveys  and  projects  in,  463,  Fig.  32, 
464,  Table  XXIV,  465;  see  water 
rights  and  Water  Power  Branch; 
and  “purposes  of  the'  Dominion”  in 
1905,  471;  creation  of,  and  public 
lands  (1905),  478  ff.;  and  Sask.  Ad, 
479;  basis  of  compensation  to,  479 
and  nn.,'  480;  acquiescence  in,  480  f.; 
terms  of,  applied  to  Man.  (1912), 
480  f;  ‘equality  with’  (1912),  481; 
and  proposal  of  1913,  481;  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  Resources  Question,  Chap. 

XII,  sect.  5,  passim,  489_ff.;  and 
Man.  terms,  489,  491;  special  claims 
of,  denied  by  P.C.,  489,  49l;  excep¬ 
tional  alienations  in,  490;  and  agree¬ 
ment  of  Mar.  20,  1930,  491;  Dysart 
Commission  on,  491  ff.;  see  Dysart, 
McDonald,  Bigelow,  and  Naturh] 
Resources  Question;  sittings  on,  49 2; 
exhibits  and  arguments  on,  489  f., 

492  f.;  award  of  Dysart  Commission 
on,  493  and  n.;  minority  report  on, 

493  n.;  alienations,  etc.  in,  Chap. 

XIII,  sect.  1,  passim,  495  ff.,  Fig.  33, 
497,  Table  XXIII,  498;  and  school  , 
lands,  see  recapitulation,  Chap. 
XIII,  sect.  4,  passim,  5 1 2  ff . ;  and 
free  homfesteads,  see  recapitulation, 
Chap.  XIII,  sect.  5,  519,  523  f.; 
abandoned  farms  in,  528;  terms  of 
1905  sanctioned,  535  f.;  wise  fea¬ 
tures  of,  536;  and  arrears  for  school 
lands,  536  f.;  homestead  system 
practically  abrogated -in,  537;  soil 
surveys  in,  540  and  n.,  Fig.  42,  541;' 
University  of,  541;  locational  map 
of,  Fig.  43,  542 

“Saskatchewan  terms”,  see  Sask.  and 
“Natural  Resources  Question”. 

Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company, 
and  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake  line, 
296  ff.;  C.P.R.  rivals  exploits  of, 

3 13;  technique  and  success  of,  324ff. ; 
and  A.  D.  Davidson,  325;  and,  pur¬ 
chase  from  Qu’A.,  L.L.  &  S.,  325;  and 
S.  &  W.  lands,  325;  and  purchase  of 
Dorn.  Lands,  325;  and  Dept,  of  Int., 
325;  and  Minneapolis  Journal,  325; 
Clifford  Sifton  on,  326;  and  C.N. 
lands,  326  f.;  and  larger  holdings, 
426;  and  free  homesteads,  426 
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Saskatchewan  and  Western,  statutory 
grant  to,  280,  287;  organization  and 
development  of,  286  f  ;  chartered, 
287;  construction  of,  287;-.-  excep¬ 
tional  features  of,  287;  and  final  allo¬ 
cation  of  land  subsidy,  287;  mileage 
and1  land  grants  by  protinccs,  Tabic 
IV,  302  f.;  grants  but  no  mileage  in 
Sasic.,  303 

School  Lands,  Chap.  VI,  passim °  335  ff.; 
in  township,  Fig.  8.  233;  and  free 
homesteads,  304  f.;  sales  and  prices 
of,  309;  in  U.S  ,  and  Can.,  335  ff.;  in 
ordinance  of  1785,'  335;  in  Ari/.  , 

N. M.,  and  Utah,  335;  state  admini¬ 
stration  of,  335;  federal  admimstra-, 
tion  of,  in  Canada,  335;  success 
and  consistency  of,  335;  precedents  - 
in  U.S.,  336  ff.;  Pickering  and,  336; 
early  exploitation  of,  336;  in  Ohio, 
336;  sold  by  auction,  1826,  336;  in 
Michigan,  336  f.;  ordinances  of  1787, 
336  f.;  and  John  D  Pierce,  337; 
revision  of,  after  1837, _  337;  “un¬ 
faithfully  administered”’  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  337;'  results  of,  in  U.S.,  337  f.; 
and  other  educational  grants,  337; 

■  in  ‘Canada’,  33S;  in  Upper  Canada, 
338;  in  Huron,  Bruce,  Grey,  Perth, 
and  Wellington  counties,  338;  ad- 
ministratipn  of,  in  ‘Canada’,  338;  at 
Confederation,  338;  in  Dominion 

■  policy,  Chap  VI,  sect.  3,  339  ff.;  in 

O. C.'of  1871,  339;  in  Lands  Act  of 
1872,  339;  advances  from  fund,  339; 
sales  of,  begun,-  339;  and  Lands  Act 
of  1879,  339;  investment  of  ‘fund’ 
from,  339;  Manitoba  and, '339  f.; 
Alta,  and  Sask.  and,  340;  Laurier 
and  Fielding  and,  340;  .senate  on, 
340;  permanent  principles  and  tech¬ 
nique  on,  340;  statistics  of  sales  and 
proceeds.  Tables  X'l,  XII,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  341  ff.;  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  Chap.  VI,  sect.  4,  pas¬ 
sim,  342  ff.;  sale'and  price  of,  342  ff.; 
compared  with  C  P.R.  lands,  39S  f.; 
practices  in  sale  of,  344;  periods  of 
sale  of,  346;  “boom”  periods,  prices 
and  cancellations  of,  346;  cost  of 
administration,  Chap.  VI,  sect.  4(b), 
passim ,  346  f.;  in  Sask.,  346  f.;  in 
Alta.,  347;  in  Man.,  347;  for  period' 
of  Dorn.  Lands,  347;  costs  of  ad¬ 
ministration  compared,  347  f.;  de¬ 
fects  of  administration.  Chap.  -VI, 
sect.  4  (c)  passim ,  348  ff.;  criticism 
of,  before  Sask.  and  Alta.  Commis¬ 
sions,  348  ff.;  collections  on,  348  f.; 
cancellations,  of,  348  f.;  inspections 
of,  349;  investment  of  fund  from, 


350;  and  Dorn,  “purposes”.  Chap. 
VI,  sect.  4,  (d),  passim, '35 Of.;  and  , 
provincial  education;  Chap.  VI, 
sect  4  (e),  passim ,  dTl  itv;  in  Sask., 
351  f.;  in  Alta  ,  352;  in -Man.,  352; 
and  fiscal  purpose?,  352  f.;  and  H.B. 
lands,  352;  Alta.  Res.  Comm,  on, 
353  f._;  Sask.  Res.  Comm,  on,  353  f.; 
American/model  for,  356;  area  of, 
granted/(1881)  in  U  S.,  377  n.;  and 
population,  410;  and  larger  holdings. 
Chap.  X,  sect.  1  (b),  passim,  415  f.; 
by-product  of  policy,  415;  -  “mine 
.run”  of  lands,  416;  accessibility  of, 
/  416;  “boom”  sales  and  cancellations 
of,  416;  and  piecemeal  settlement  of 
Resources  Question,  484'and  n.;  and 
award  of  Turgeon  Commission, 
Chap.  XII,  sect.  4  (d),  488  and  n.; 
in  Alta.  Resources  settlement,  491; 
in  Sask.  Resources  settlement,  491; 
alienations  of,  496,  Table  XXIII, 
498;  sales  of,  501  f.;  recapitulation' 
of,  Chap.  XIII,  sect.  4,  passim, 
509  ff.;  distinctive  and  unique,  509; 
policy  of.  simple  and  direct,  510;  suc¬ 
cess  of,  510;  as  type  of  revenue 
policy,  510,  518;  origins  and  per¬ 
manent  features  of,  510  f.;  and 
general  lanBs  policy,  511;  depart¬ 
mental  leniency  with,  511;  costs  of 
administering,  512;  and  exceptional 
factors,  512;  sales  and  “boom” 
periods,  512  f.;  and  hypothetical 
sales  policy,  513;  and  fiscal  value  of 
western  lands,  513  f.;  proceeds  from, 
’514;  arrears  for,  in  Alta.,  536;  in 
Man.,  536;  in  Sask.,  536  f. 

Section,  Tig.  8,  233;  see  Surveys;  size 
-of,  232,  234;  variations  from,  on 
C.P.R.  lands,  234'  odd-numbered, 
for  railways  in  U  S.,  252,  254,  256; 
in  Canadian  railway  land  grants, 
268  ff.  passim  {  / 

Select  Committee  of  H.  of  C,  Report 
of,  on  H.B.C.,  195  f.,  202_and  n.;  per¬ 
sonnel.  and  Report  of,  215  f  ;  recom¬ 
mendation,  1857,  222 

Selkirk  Settlers,  see  Chap,  f,  sect.  2, 
passim,  204  ff.;  grants  tq,  by 
Dominion,  238 

Selkirk,  Thomas  Douglas,  fifth  Earl  of, 
his  enterprise  at  R.R.,  195;  his  death, 
195;  regime  of,  Chap.  I,  sect._  2, 
passim,  204  ff.;  and  grant  of  Assini- 
-  boia,  201;  and  settlemcrtt,  206  f.; 
his  motives  and  influence,  207  ff.;  in 
United  States,  1817,  212;  Countess 
of,  206  f.,  209;  Dunbar  James 

Douglas,  sixth  Ettrl  of,  209 

Senate  of  Canada,  and  school  lands,  511 
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Settlement,  in  Assiniboia,  see  Chap.  "I, 
sect.  2,  passim,  204  ff.;  significance 
of,  at  Red  River,  208  f versus  fur" 
trade,  Chap.  I,  sect.  3,  passim,  209  ff.; 
supplants  fur  trade,  Chap.  I,  sect.  4, 
passim,  215  ff.;  one  of  historic  “pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Dominion”,  225  and 
passim-,  goal  of  all  land  policy,  244; 
and  railways,  Figures  9-18,.  246  ff.p 
and  Civil  War  in  U.S.A.,,  255;  rail¬ 
ways  and,  Chap.  V,  sect.  1,  passim, 
299  ff,;  and  free  homesteads  in  U.S., 

-  _  Chap.'  VII,  sect:  4  (b)  passim,  366  ff.; 

~  sec  Homesteads  and  Population, 

Chap  VII,  sect.  4  (c),  passim,  376ff.; 
from  L.S.  inU.C.,  385  f.;  Simeoe’s 
’ policy  for,  485  f.;  problem  of,  during 

-  \  era  of'  Dominion  [Lands,  394;  in 
\  federalLpolicy,  394  ff.;  Macdonald 

on;  394;  controls  for  movements  of, 

'  407;  tide  of.  to  Western  Canada, 
409  ff.;  and  free  homesteads,  409  ff.; 
see  recapitulation,  Chap.  XIII,  sect. 

5  and  6;  passim,  514  ff. 

Shafer,  Joseph,  his  Land  Grants  for 
Education,  J36  n. 

Shirley,  Governor,  of  Massachusetts, 
“Great  Plan”  of,  228 
Sifton,  Hon.  A.  L  ,  and  proposed  terms 
of  1913,  482  and  n.;  and  terrtis  of 
final  settlement,  482;  on  “reasons 
of  high  public  policy”  (1870-1905), 

,  482;  on  passing  away  of  federal 

policy,  482  , 

Sifton,  Sir  Clifford,  on  railway  land 
'  grants,  262,  329  f.,  408;  and  Qu’Ap- 
pelle  Long  Lake  line,  296 f.;  and 
Sask/- V.  Land  Co.,  325;  on  school 
lands  sales,  344;  on  homesteads  and 
land  companies,  401;  on  range  of 
land  sales,  401;  on  sales  and  home¬ 
steads,  1902,  431  f.;  and  Comm,  of 
Conservation,  450;  on  free  home¬ 
steads  (1905),  479;  and  basis  of 
‘Sask.  terms’  (1905),  479  n.  ^ 

Simcoe,  Lieut.-Gov.,  his  loyalist  tem¬ 
per,  385;  his  p’olicy  of  free  grants, 
385  f.;  his  propaganda  in  U.S.,  386; 
and  American  settlers,  386  . 
Simpson,  Sir  George,  oh  settlement  in 
1821,  207;  on  Red  River  in  1834, 
209;  on  Metis,  214;  and  Report  of 
Select  Committee,  215 
Smalley,  E.  V.,  his  History  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway ,  259 
Smith,  Donald,  Lord  Strathcona,  218; 
and  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  Railway,  261;  and  list- of 
rights  at  Fort  Garry,  468 
Smith,  Governor,  of  Vermont,  on  None 
thern  Pacific,  225 


Souris  Branch,  C.P.R.,' statutory  grants 
to,  280;  mileage  and  land  subsidies, 

‘  by  provinces,  Table  IV,  302  f.;  small 
mileage  in  Sask.,  303 
Soldier  Land  Settlement,  costs  of,  347 
and  n. 

South  African  Veterans  Scrip,  424  f.; 
half  section  and  cash  value  of,  424; 
in  Sask.,  424  f.;  in  Alta.,  425;  95 
per  cent,  patented,  424  f.;  and  specu¬ 
lation,  424;  Gordon  on,  424 
St.  Paul,-  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba, 
organized  by  Hill  and  Stephen,  260.; 
and  Great  Northern,  261;  opened  in 
1878,  265 

St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  origin  of  Great 
Northern,  260;  reorganization,  260f.; 
J.  J..,Hill,  George  Stephen,  and,  260 
Stephen,  George,  and  St.  P.M.  &  M., 
260;  and  final  C.P.R.  loan,  275 
Stephenson,  G.  M.,  History  of  the  Public 
Lands,  362  n.,'  365  n.;  on  the  free- 
homestead  system,  368  and  n.;  on 
Lord  Durham,  368 

Stewart,  J.  McG.,  and  C.P.R.,  land 
policy,  312;  chief  coynseLfor  Domin¬ 
ion,  412;  oh  western  development 
and  Canadian  prosperity,  412 
Surveys,  consistency  and  exactitude  of, 
196;  for  Dom.  Lands,  Chap.  II,  sect. 
4,  passim,  272  ff.;  Figures  illustrat¬ 
ing,  233,  235;  river  lots  and  other 
experiments,  234;  Topographical, 
of  Canada,  235;  and  the  M6tis,  236  f. 
Swapnp  Lands,  in  U.S.,  377  n.,  Chap. 
XI,  sect.  1,  passim,  435  f.;  unique  in 
Dom.  Lands,  435;  precedents  in 
U.S.,  435  f.;  exotic  in  Canada,  435; 
in  Louisiana,  435  f.;  function  and 
technique  for,  435  f.;  area  of,  in 
U.S.,  436;  fraudulent  practices  with, 
436;  “bait  ...  to  speculators”  (Hib¬ 
bard),  436;  “wholesale  fraud”  in. 
436;  for  Dom.  Lands,  436  f.;  and 
Man.  terms  of  1885,  436  f.;  and  O. 
in  C.,  1880,  436;  abuses  forestalled, 
437;  federal  survey  and  inspection, 
437;  area  and  sales  of,  437;  can¬ 
cellations  of,  437;  and  provincial  ad¬ 
ministration,  437;  technique  of  sales, 
438;  and  speculators,  438;  abro¬ 
gated  and  returned  to  Dom.  with 
proceeds,  1912,  438;  curious  anom¬ 
aly,  438;  N  rectified  by  Man.  Res. 
Comm.,  438;  in  “better  terms”  of 
1885,  476;  anomaly  of,  in  Man- 
(1912),  481;  and  confiscation  of 
(1912),  481;  sale  and  proceeds  of, 
481  and  n.;  returned  to  Man.  by 
Turgeon  Commission, 481, 488;  anom¬ 
aly  of,  removed,  488;  sales  of,  501 
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Svdcnham,  Lord,  and  free  grants,  358, 
'381;  liis  bounty  grants  in  U.C.,  388; 
reinforces  sales  system,  388;  his 
Land  Act  of  1841,  388 

Tache,  Archbishop,  218;  and  grants  to 
Metis,  237 

Talbot,  Colonel,  his  settlement  in  U.C., 
387;  his  energy  and  resourcefulness, 
387 

Taylor,  “Consul”,  213 

Texas,  State  of,  aids  state  railways,  254; 
lands  and_land  grants  of,  254;  re¬ 
sources  of,  255;  free  grants  in,  363; 
and  free  homesteads,  363  f.;  and 
sale  of  public  land  states,  363;  and 
state  control  of  lands,  363;  first 
practice  of  free  homesteads  in, 

3  63  f. 

Timber,  Chap.  XI,  sect!  3,  passim, 
443  ff.;  output  in  1913,  443;  and 
surface  rights,  443;  on  Dorn-.  Lands 
for  settlers,  443;  regulations  of,  1876 
and  1879,  443  f.;  annual  licences  by 
tender,  1889,  444;  and  renewals,  444; 
and  “permits”,  444;  general  revision 
for,  1907,  444;  and  licences,  Chap. 
XI,  sect.  3  (a),  passim,  444  ff.;  public 
auction  of  berths,  444  f.;  "Cpmm.  of 
Conservation  on, .1915,  445,  utility” 
rather  than  “revenue”  policy,  445; 
production,  dues,  and  sales  value,  in 
Alta.,  445,  Fig.  30,  446;  White  on, 
44y;  and  permits,  Chap.  XI,  sect. 

3  (b),  passim,  447  ff.;  permits  and 
local  needs,  447;  to  portable  saw¬ 
mills,  N447;  to  settlers,  447  f.;  to 
homesteaders,  447  f.;  output  in' 
Alta.,  and  Sask.,  1905-30,’  Table 
»  XXII,  448;  ratio  between  licences 
and-permits,  448;  and  reforestation, 
449  f.;  withdrawn  from  Forestry 
Branch,  449  f.;  Timber  and  Grazing 
Branch  and,  449  f.;  and  Royal 
Comm,  on  pulpwood,  1924,  449  f.; 
‘exploited’,  450 

Topographical  Survey  of  Canada,  235; 
■and  land,  classification  surveys,  540, 
Fig.  42,  541 

Townships,  see  Surveys;  ’■maps  of,  233, 
235;  size  of,  232,  234;  numbering  of,. 
234  \ 

Transfer,  of  1870,  ah  epoch,  195-f.;  of 
Assiniboia  to  H.B.C.,  209;  of  Ru¬ 
pert’s  Land  to  Canada,  218;  of 
Rupert’s  Land  in  1870,  Chap.  II, 

'  sect.  1,  passim,  220  ff.;  and  Clear 
Grits,  222  f.-;  transformed  Domin¬ 
ion,  223 

Treat,  P.  J.,  his  National  Land  System, 
336  n. 


Trottman, .  Nelson,  his  History  of  the 
Union  Pacific;-1SG  n.  * 

Tulahassec  Railway,  land  grant  to,  252 
Turgeon  Commission,  see  Commission 
Turgeon,  Hon.  W.  F.  A.,  Chairman  of 
Commission  on  Natural  Resources  of 
Manitoba,  485;  see  Commission  and 
Natural  Resources  Question 
Turner  Valley,  “Royalite  4”,  in,  460; 
and  developments,  to  1934,  460  f.; 
recent  production,  538;  see  Petro- 

Tweedic,  Hon.  T.  M.,  member  Alta. 

Resources  Commission,  492;  see 
■  Commission,  and  Natural  Resources 
Question 

United  States,  phenomenal  expansion 
of,  19$  f.;  .  strained  relations  with,  . 
196;  and  race  for  Pacific,  196;  and 
prototype  for  technique,  197;  rail¬ 
way  land  grants  and  free  homesteads 
in,  198;  and  Red  River  Settlement, 
206;  and  westward  expansion,  207, 
213  f.,  228  f.;  access  to  Red  River 
from,  2 1 2T  f . ;  U.P.  chartered,'  1862, 
216;  relations  with  Canada  during 
Civil  War,  220;  Clear  Grits  and,  221; 
Brydgts  and  Macdonald  on,  225; 
.reaches  Pacific,  225;  parallels  and 
-precedents  .for  Dominion  Lands, 
Chap.  II,  s'ect.  3,  passim,  228  ff.;  pre¬ 
cedents  cited  for  Canada,  229  f.;  and 
purchase  of  Louisiana^  229;  and 
Canadian  nomenclature  etc.,  229; 
basic  differences  in,-  230  ff.;  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “public  domain”, 
23wr.;  and  free-homestead  system, 
231;  surveys,  Chap,  II,  sect.  4,  pas¬ 
sim,  232  ff.;  and  Canadian  surveys, 
236;  pre-emptions  in,  to  1-883,  238; 
and  "national  factor  in  Canada,  244; 
and  railway  land  grant  system,  244 
ff.;  origins"  of  railway  land  grants 
in/ Chap.  Ill,  sect.  2,  passim,  245  ff.; 
see  Congress;  “sales  policy”  in  re¬ 
treat,  245;  use  of  public  domain  for 
roads  and  canals,  245,  251  f.;  three 
stages  in,  245;  second  phase  of  land 
grant  policy  for  communications, 
254  f.;  Civil  War,  railways,  and 
settlement  in,  255  ff.;  a  new  tech-  , 
nique  of  railway  land  grants  in, 
Chap.  Ill,  sect.  3’,  passim,  255  ff.; 
and  Union  Pacific,  25d  ff;  charter  of,  . 
256;  construction  of,  256  ff.;  select 
bibliography  on,  256,  f.;  second 
charter  to,  256  f.;  “contractor’s  job”, 
257;  completed,  257  ff.;  bankruptcy 
of,  257;  bearing  of,  on  Canadian 
problems  of  1881,  258  f.;  function  of 
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land  grant?  for  U.P.  in,  258;  and  the 
Northern  .  Pacific,  259  f.;  and  the 
Great  Northcril,’260  f.;  area  of  land 
'grants  in, -261;  and  first  C.P.R.,  264; 
and  C.P.R.- land  grants,  Chap.  Ill, 

,  sect.  7,  passim,  268  ff.;  and  “indem¬ 
nity  selection”,  270;  background  of  . 
-frec-homestead  policy  in,  Chap!  VII, 
passim,  355  ff.;  analogies  and  con-  ' 
tras’ts  with  British  provinces  and 
Dominion,  Chap.  .VII,  section  I,  pas¬ 
sim,  355  ff.;  sectionalism  and  civil 
war,  355;  influence  on  Dom.  policy, 
356  ff.;  false  analogies  from,  357; 
three  phases  of  land  policy  in,  357  f.;' 
free-homestead  system  and  union  in, 
358;  Sectionalism  and  the  Frontier 
in,  Chap.  VII,  sect.  2,  passim,  359ff. ; 
revolt  against  orthodox  public  do- 
m ain in, 3 59 ff.;  “squatters”  and  Claim 
Associations  in,  359;  and  pre-emp¬ 
tion-,  359  f. ;  and  “graduation”,  361; 
Benton’s  policy  in,  360  f.;  ClavJs 
policy  in,  361  f.;  Calhoun’s  policy  in, 
362;  Homestead  Act  of  1862  in. 
Chap.  VII,  sect.  3,  passim;  “bounty” 
grants  in,  363;  “donations”  in  Fla., 
Wash.,  N.M.,  363;  Oregon  and 
Texas,  363;  and  Mexico,  363;  and 
public  domain  in  Kan.,  N  M.,  Cal., 
Wy.,  and  Okla.,  363;  new  doctrine  of 
public  domain  in,  364;  new  lines  of 
sectionalism  in,  364;  “Free  Soilers” 
in,  364;  functioning  of  Homestead 
Act  in,  Tlhap.  VII,  sect.  4,  passim, 
366  ff.;  regulations  in,  366  f.;  opinion 
in,  on  free  homesteads,  367  f.;  sec¬ 
tionalism  and  land  policy  in,  Chap. 
VII,  .  sect.  4  (a),  passim,  368  ff.’; 
states  and  free  /homesteads,  369;  on 
frontiers  of,  369;  contrasts  with 
Western  Canada,  369  f.;  Free  Home¬ 
steads  and  Rapid  Settlement  in, 

-  Chap.  VII,  sect.  4  (b),  passim,  370  ff.; 
Influence  upon  Dominion  Policy 
(Riddell),  370  n.;  graph  of  sales  etc., 
and  homesteads  in,  1832-61,  Fig.  22, 
371;  receipts  from  land  sales  in,  Fig. 
23,  373,  372  ff.;  graph  of  sales  and- 
■homesteads  in,  1868-1923,  Fig.  24, 
375;  homesteads  and  population  in. 
Chap.  VII,  sect.  4  (c),  passim,  376  f.; 
homesteads  and  speculation  In,  Chap. 
VII,  sect.  4  (d),  passim,  377  ff.;  land 
grants  for  sale4n,  377  n.;  “commuta- 
tion”  in,  377  ff.;  reduced  residence 
for  homesteads  in,  378;  spurious 
homesteading  in,  379  f.;  net  results 
of  homesteads  in,  379  f.;  distinctive 
features  of  land  policy  in,- 379;  mu¬ 


tual  influence  of  Canada  and,  379  f.; 
emigration  to  Canada  from,  379;  and 
British  provinces  contrasted,  Chap.  ’ 
VIII,  sect.  1,  passim;  3&\  ff.;  stages 
of  land  policy  in,  381 ;  Simcoe’s  policy 
1  and,  385  f.;  Archibald  and  policy  of, 
(385;  competition  with  “Canada”, 

^ 389;  migration  and  “prairie  fever” 
in,  389;  and  free  lands  in  “Canada”, 

-  389;  Civil  War  and  Canadian’ policy, 

389;  experience  from,  in  Western 
Canada,  401;  homestead  system  of, 
contrasted  with  „Can.  origin  and 
function,  404;  pre-emption  and 
“commutation”  in,  416  f.;  Donaldson 
on,  416;'  Scc’v.  of  Int.  on,  416  f.; 
Congress  on,  416;  Comm,  of  Land 
Office  on,  417;  repealed  (1891)  in, 
417;  swamp  lands  in,  435  f._;  prece¬ 
dents  from,  for  sw&mp  lands  in  Man., 
435  f.;  area  and  “wholesale  fraud” 
of-swamp  lands  in,  436;  ■  “bait  ...  to 
speculators”  in,  43/5;  expansion  of, 
and  public  domain,  466;  and  “mani¬ 
fest  destiny”,  466  f.;  and- Can.  ex¬ 
pansion,  4&6f.;and  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  466;  and  relations  with 
Canada,  466  f.;  and  H.B.C.,  467; 
an’d  coalition  of  1864, 4635pindC.P.R., 
"470;  railway  land  grants  discredited 
in,  470;  and  Louisiana,  Gadsden, 
arid  Alaska  purchases,  477;  prece¬ 
dent  from, -477;  and  terms  of  1885  , 
with  Manitoba,  477;  and  “property 
rights”  in  1905  and  1918,  478;  and 
free  homesteads,  see  recapithlation, 
Chap.  XIII,  sect.  5,  515  f. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  203 

Vancouver  Island,  compensation  for, 
469 

Vermont,  area  of,  in  homesteads,  1909, 
432  ' 

Waddington,  on  Pacific  railway,  263; 

and  Watkin’s  project,  263  _ 

Wakefield,  Gibbon, and  free  grants,  358, 
381;  his  system  attempted  in  ‘Can¬ 
ada’,  388;  and  U.S.  policies,  388;  and 
general  sales  policy,  513 
Wales,  area  of  in  homesteads,  1914,  432 
Watkin,  Edward,  railway  project’  of 
214;  and  Grand  Trunk,  216;  Presi 
dent  and  Commissioner  of  G.T.,  220 
and  national  factor,  244;  on  G.T 
and  Northern  Pacific,  244;  and  G.T 
policy,  390  f.  '  » 

Washington,  “donations”  in,  363 
Water  Power  Branch,  see  Water  Rights, 

•'  Chap.  XI,  sect.  6,  passim,  461  ff.; 
established  (191 1),  462;  activities  of, 
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Water  Power  Branch — ( continued ) 

462  ff.;  .and  Reclamation  Service, 

462  f.;  and  hydrometric  surveys, 
463,  465;  and  irrigation  areas,  463, 
Fig.  32,  464;  and  Irrigation  Ac,t , 

463  f.;  and- boundary  waters,  465; 
and  federal  and  provincial  coopera¬ 
tion,  465 

Water  Rights,  Chap.  XI,  sect.  6,  pas¬ 
sim,  461 -ff.;  Water  Power  Branch 
and,  461  ff.;  and  Reclamation  Set- 
vice,  461  ff.;  administered  by  O.C., 
462;  and  Dom.  Lands  Act,  1908,  462; 
-  regulations  for,  462  and  n.;  Il’ater 
Power  Act  (1919)  and,  462;;  Horse¬ 
shoe  Falls,  Bow  River,  Pinawa,  and 
Point  du  Bois,  462;  activities  of 
Water  Power  Branch  in  Alta.,  462  f.; 
power  and  storage  surveys,  1913-16, 

462  f.;  and  Reclamation  Act  (1919), 
463;  and  Calgary  Power  Co.,  462  f.; 
and  drainage  projects,  463;  and 
Dom.  Irrigation  Act  (1S98),  463  and 
n.;  and  irrigation  projects  in  Alta. 
(1930),  463  and  Table  XXlV,  465; 
and  “Duty  of  Water”  station  at 
Brooks,  463;  amalgamation  ?f  W.P. 
Branch  and  Reclamation  Service 
(1920),  463;  surveys  and  projects, 

463  and  Fig.  32,  464;  hydromctric 
surveys,  463,  465;  and  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  (1909),  465;  and  In¬ 
ternational  Joint  Commission,  465; 
and  cooperation  between  Dom.  and 
proviaces,  465;  see  Water  Power 
Branch 

Waterton  Lake  Park,  H.B.  reserves  in, 
surrendered,  241 

Westward  Expansion  in  Canada,  220; 
“Clear  Grits”  and,  221  ff.;  and  that 
of  U.S.A.,  228  f.;  ind  Riel  Insurrec¬ 
tion,  236;  a  national  factor,  244; 
see  U.S.  / 


Webster,  'Danjcl.  ju(<1  grant  of  Assini- 
boia,  201 
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White,  H.  L.,  his  History  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway ,  256  . 

White,  J.  H.,  on  rates  and  lumber  dues, 
445  -  .... 

Whitney,  Asa,  and  Watkin,  25/;  his 
project  for  railway  to  the  Pacific, 
255;  and  value  of  lands,  258;  and 
western  lands,  260  • 

Winnipeg,  and  C.P.R.  land  grants, '268, 
270,  272,  304 

Winnipeg  G.N.  Railway,  statutory 
'  grant  to,  281;  and  H.B.  route,  290; 
union  of  N.V.T.  Co.  and  W.  '& 
H.B.R.  Go,  290  f.;  W.  &  H.B.R.  & 
S.  Co.,  291;  first  land  grants  to  co¬ 
lonization  railways  for,  291;  and 
C.P.R.;  291;  changes  in  name,  292; 
and  C.  Northern,  292;  routes,  mile¬ 
age,  and  allocation  of  land  grants, 
292;  and  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  292; 
mileage  and  land  grants  by  proyinces, 
Table  IV,  302  f. 

Winnipeg  &  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway, 
incorporated,  290;  and  N.V.T.  Co., 
290;  amalgamation  a^'W.  &  H.B.R. 
■&  S.  Co.,  291; -and- first  land  grant, 
291;  and  C.NAsystem,  292;  land 
grants  of,  322;  and  Mackenzie  and 
Mann,  322;  lands  of,  purchased,  322; 
Manitoba  and  lands  of,  322;  and. 
Dom.  Lands  Act,  1908,  332  f.;  and. 
Can.  Northern,  332  f.  tA 

Winnipeg  River,  204,  208/  210 
Wisconsin,  State  of,  land  grants  for 
-canals  to,  252;  population  in,  376, 
389 

Wolseley  Expedition,  demonstration 
for  railways,  262;  Dom.  claims  for, 
476 

Wyoming,  origin  of,  363 


XY  Company,  201  n.; 


ind  H.B.C.,  ‘ 


